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BOOK  VI.  Upon  the  departure  of  Mr.  Hastings  from  Bengal, 
^^^'  '*  Mr.  Macpherson  succeeded,  as  senior  in  council,  to 
1785.  *^®  power  and  dignity  of  Chief  Governor  of  the 
British  establishments  in  India.  Certain  peculiari- 
ties marked  the  history  of  this  gentleman  in  the 
service  of  the  Company.  He  sailed  to  Madras  in 
1766,  purser  of  an  India  ship;  and  having  obtained 
the  means  of  an  introduction  to  the  Nabob  of  Arcot, 
insinuated  himself  quickly  into  his  inmost  confidence. 
As  the  Nabob,  since  the  first  moment  of  his  deli- 
verance from  the  terror  of  the  French,  had  been  in  a 
state  of  perpetual  struggle  with  the  servants  of  the 
Company  for  a  larger  share  of  power,  Mr.  Macpherson 
appears  to  have  flattered  him  with  the  hopes  of  ad- 
vantage from  an  application  to  the  British  minister ; 
and  to  have  prevailed  upon  the  Nabob  to  make  use  of 
himself  as  the  organ  of  the  attempt.  The  project 
was,  to  persuade  the  minister,  that  the  Nabob  was 
suffering  under  a  load  of  oppression  by  the  Company's 
servants.  Mr*  Macpherson  arrived  in  Eng^land,  in 
execution  of.  this  commission,  towards  the  end  of  the 
year  1768.  Upon  his  return  to  Madras  he  was, 
during  the  administration  of  Governor  Dupre,  ad- 
mitted into  the  civil  service  of  the  Company,  and 
employed  by  that  Governor  in  the  most  confidential 
transactions ;  particularly,  in  writing  his  dispatches, 
to  which  the  superior  skill  of  Mr.  Macpherson  in  the 
art  of  composition  afforded  a  recommendation.  In 
the  year  1776,  Lord  Pigot  was  Governor  of  .Madras. 
Mr.  Macpherson  had  ascended  to'  the  rank  of  a  factor 
in  the  Company^s  service ;  when  a  paper,  purporting 
to  be  a  memorial  to  the  Nabob  of  Arcot,  was  pre- 
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sented  to  the  Council  by  their  President.  It  had  no  BOOK  VI 
si^ature;  but  it  recapitulated  various  services,  whidi  "^^'^' 
the  writer  had  rendered  to  the  Nabob  in  England;  ^785. 
and  the  concurrence  of  circumstances  rendered  it  but 
little  possible  that  he  should  be  any  other  person  than 
Mr.  Macpherson.  Mr.  Macpherson  was  called  before 
the  Board ;  and  asked  whether^  or  not,  he  acknow- 
ledged the  production.  Mr.  Macpherson  replied, 
*'  That  he  could  not  give  a  precise  answer ;  that  it 
was  not  written  in  his  hand,  nor  signed  by  him ;  and 
that  it  referred  to  transactions  before  he  was  in 
the  Company's  service."  Lord  Pigot  regarded  this 
answer  as  not  only  evasive,  but  a  satisfactory  proof 
that  Mr.  Macpherson  was  the  author ;  and  as  the 
transactions  appeared  to  him  to  be  those  of  a  man 
unfit  for  the  service  of  the  Company,  he  therefore 
moved  that  he  should  be  dismissed.  The  following 
is  a  passage  of  the  memorial ;  "  The  object  of  this 
commission  was  to  procure  relief  from  the  oppressions 
under  which  the  Nabob  was  labouring :  To  procure 
this  wished-for  relief,  the  means  to  be  employed  were, 
if  possible,  to  raise  in  the  breast  of  the  Plime  Mi- 
nister a  favourable  respect  for  the  Nabob ;  then  to 
lay  before  him  the  distress  of  the  Prince ;  likewise 
to  show  the  advantage  which  would  arise  to  the  state, 
from  granting  him  the  proper  protection.**  In  de- 
scribing his  first  interview  with  the  Minister,  the 
Duke  of -Grafton,  the  memorialist  s^d,  ^*  I  expa- 
tiated upon  the  superior  merits  of  the  Nabob;  showed 
that  he  was  the  person  to  whom  Britain  owed  the 
rise  of  her  power  in  India ;  that  his  attachment  and 
unsullied  honour  to  the  English  were  unparalleled. 
I  then  dwelt  upon  his  personal  merits,  as  a  states- 
man and  a  gentleman ;  and  showed,  that  though  he 
had  assurances  of  protection,  under  the  sovereign 
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BOORVi.jbatid,  Ire  was  treated  with  indignity,  An(i  even 
-^°^^'  ^'  tyranny."  "  Having  represented,**  continues  the  au- 
1785.  *^^^»  **  *^^  Nabob^s  distress,  and  the  oppressions 
under  which  he  laboured,  in  the  most  cautious  manner 
to  his  Grace,  I  availed  myself  of  the  disputes  which 
subsisted,  or  were  rather  commencing,  between  his 
Grace,  as  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  and  the  India 
Directors,  to  enforce  the  propriety  of  supporting  the 
NBbob.'*  Ailather  of  the  topics  which  he  says  he 
always  laboured  was,  "  that  the  firm  support  of  his 
Highness  was  the  best  restraint  which  government 
had  upon  the  usurpations  of  the  servants  of  a  certain 
Company .''  The  memorialist  also  desires  the  Nabob 
to  recollect,  whether  he  was  not  the  inventor  of  the 
plea,  by  which  the  Nabdb  claimed  to  be  a  party  to 
the  treaty  of  Paris ;  that  is,  to  rank  himself  with  the 
princes  of  Eurojiie,  as  a  member  of  their  general 
system ;  and  to  make  the  King  of  Prance  an  arbiter 
between  him  and  the  English.  Beside  the  general 
project  of  relieving  the  Nabob  from  oppression,  that 
is,  from  the  necessity  of  paying  his  debts,  and  of 
yielding  any  thing  from  the  revenues  of  the  country 
toward  its  defence,^  the  memorialist  claims  the  merit 
of  Tiavin^  exerted  himself  in  favour  of  two  other 
ftivoiirite  designs  of  the  Nabob ;  that  of  usurping  the 
"^weat  of  the  Subah  of  Deccan,  and  that  of  disinherit- 
ing his  elder,  in  favour  of  his  second,  son.  Beside  the 
arguments  which  the  memorialist  employed  upon  the 
minister,  and  the  publications  by  which  he  boasts  of 
having  influenced  the  public  mind,  he  recurred  to 
other  instruments  of  persuasion.  He  offered  presents 
to  the  minister,  but  they  were  rejected ;  and  then  to 
the  minister  s  secretary,  but  they  were  rejected  again. 
His  hext  offer,  but  under  the  necessary  portion  of 
disguise,  was  that  of  a  present  to  the  nation ;  a  sum 
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of  seventy  lacs,  or  even  more,  to  be  given  to  the  BOOK  VI. 
minister,  on  loan  for  the  public  seryice,  at  an  interest  ^^^^'  ^* 
of  two  per  cent.  1785. 

As  the  memorialist  in  these  transactions  aj^peared  ' 
distinctlj  to  have  lent  or  sold  himself  to  the  Nabob*, 
to  act  in  hostility  to  the  Company,  it  >yas  decide^  i;n 
the  Council,  by  a  majority  of  nine  to  two,  that  Mr. 
Macpherson  should  be  disi^iissed  from  th^  -  service. 
Four  of  the  members,  not  satisfied  with  a  sileAt  j^*. 
quiescence  in  the  reasons  of  the  President,  add,  that 
*\  a  man  of  the  intriguing  disposition  which  that  patper 
shows  Mr.  Macpherson  to  be,  is,  we  think,  very  unfit 
to  be  employed  as  a  servant  of  the  Company. ;  more, 
especially  as  we  believe  Mr.  Macpherson  has  been 
concerned  in  the  intrigues,  which  the  greater  part  of 
the  Board  myst  be  sensible  have  lately  been  carried 
on  at  the  Nabob's  Durbar,  to  the  detriment  of  the 
Company's  service,  and  which  may  have  impeded  the 
execution  of  their  late  orders." 

As  the  Board  regarded  the  evidence  agaii^st  Mr, 
Macpherson  as  conclusive,  they  held  it  unnecessary  to 
call  upon  him  for  a  defence.  To  the  Directors,  the 
offence,  when  it  came  before  them,  must  have  ap- 
peared of  a  very  trivial  nature.  About  the  restoration 
of  Mr.  Macpherson  they  seem  not  to  have  hesitated. 
Their  only  anxiety  was  to  restore  him,  without 
submission  to  the  condition  (the  votes  of  three- 
fouilhs  of  the  Directors  and  three-fourths  of  the 
Proprietors)  prescribed  by  the  act.  The  opinion  ob- 
tained from  the  Company's  council  was,  that  though 
his  dismission,  pronounced  without  receiving  his  de- 
fence, was  informal,  he  could  not,  without  submission 
to  the  clause  of  the  act,  be  restored.  The  counsel 
added,  "  And  it  is  worth  considering,  if  Mr.  Mac- 
pherson should  be  restored,  whether  he  is  a  proper 
person  to  be  continued  in  the  Company's  service: 
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BOOK  VI.  He  has,  in  my  opinion,  too  much  connexion  with  the 
Chap.  1.  jg^^bob  of  Arcot ;  and  when  the  Company's  interest 
1785.  *^^  Nabob's  are  opposite,  (as  they  will  often  happen,) 
they  will  greatly  disturb  a  min  of  honour  and  inte- 
grity.'* As  this  opinion  appears  not  to  have  accord- 
ed with  the  wishes  of  the  leading  portion  of  the 
Directors,  they  made  an  experiment  whether  a  more 
favourable  opinion  could  not  be  obtained  from  ano- 
ther quarter.  They  consulted  the  Solicitor-General, 
Wedderbume,  who  had  sufficient  power  over  techni- 
cal language  to  satisfy  them  completely.  He  pro- 
nounced the  dismission  of  Mr.  Macpherson  not  a  dis- 
mission ;  and  by  consequence,  the  clause  of  the  act, 
which  regarded  dismission,  had  in  this  case  no  appli- 
cation. Mr.  Macpherson  was  immediately  restored. 
In  announcing,  however,  this  decree  to  the  Governor 
and  Council  of  Madras,  the  letter  of  theCourt  of  Direc- 
tors has  the  following  words ;  "  But,  as  his  behaviour 
was  disrespectful  to  your  Board,  and,  in  other  parti- 
culars, very  reprehensible,  we  direct  that  you  give 
him  a  severe  reprimand,  and  acquaint  him  that  a  like 
conduct  will  meet  with  a  severer  punishment."  From 
the  humiliation,  however,  of  such  a  reprimand,  and 
such  a  menace,  the  Court  of  Directors,  who  pre- 
scribed them,  afforded  him  effectual  protection. 
Though  restored  to  his  rank  and  emoluments  in  the 
service,  he  was  allowed  to  remain  iii  England,  till 
January,  1781,  when  he  was  chosen  to  fill  the  high 
office,  vacant  by  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Barwell,  in 
the  Supreme  Council  of  Bengal.  This  appointment 
excited  the  attention  of  the  Select  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  who  took  it  under  examination, 
and  deemed  it  of  sufficient  importance  to  make  it  the 
subject  of  their  third  report.  The  conduct  of  Mr. 
Macpherson,  who  undertook  the  office  of  a  secret 
emtny  of  the  Company,  and  became  the  willing  and 
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mercenary  instrument  of  designs  levelled  against  his  feoOKVi. 
country;  the  conduct  of  the  Court  of  Directors  irt/^"^'':.^' 
shielding  such  a  man  from  the  punishment  awarded  ^..g^^ 
for  his  offence,  nay  distinguishing  him,  as  if  he  had 
been  a  model  of  excellence,  by  a  most  unusual 
reward ;  lifting  him  up  from  a  low  rank  in  the  ser- 
vice, and  placing  him  all  at  once  in  nearly  the  high- 
est and  most  important  office  which  they  had  to 
bestow,  the  Select  Committee  condemned  in  language 
of  the  greatest  severity.  The  design  of  the  Nabob 
to  exempt  himself  from  all  dependance  upon  the  ' 
Company,  the  Committee  represented  as  early  formed, 
systematically  pursued,  and  pregnant  with  datigen 
He  endeavoured  to  negotiate  a  treaty  of  neutrality 
with  the  French,  which  would  have  secured  that 
nation  at  Pondicherry.  He  carried  on,  to  the  per- 
petual disturbance  of  the  Company's  government,  a 
perpetual  system  of  intrigue,  in  pursuance  of  his  plan. 
Of  Mr.  Macpherson*s  construction  of  the  article  in  the 
treaty  of  Paris  respecting  tjie  guarantee  of  his  inde-' 
pendence  by  France,  he  was  eager  to  take  advantage, 
and  to  interpose  that  nation  between  himself  and  the 
English.  **  By  means  of  such  flattering  delusions,** 
fiay  the  Committee^  "the  ambition  of  the  Nabob 
Mahomed  Ali  had  been,  before  this  inventioil,  as  well 
as  ever' since,  stimulated  to  desperate  designs  and  en« 
terprises ;  which  have  disturbed  the  peace  of  India, 
shi^en  the  lawful  government  of  the  Company  at 
Madras,  wasted  his  own  revenues,  and  at  length 
brought  the  power  of  Great  Britain  in  that  part  of 
the  woiid  to  the  verge  of  ruin." 

A  copy  df  this  report  was  sent  out  by  the  Direc- 
tors to  Bengal,  where  Mr.  Macpherson  was  then  peiv 
forming  so  important  a  part  in  the  government  of 
India.  It  yrasi  a  call  upon  hini  for  ^  defence  of  bis 
own  conduct  and  of  theirs.  The.  apology  was  written^ 
under  date  the  80th  of  March,  1783.    It  consisted 


8  Mr.  jHfacph^son's  Account 

BOQK  VI.  of  the  Mowing  particular? ;  First,  m  assertion,  that 
^°^'''  ^'  the  transactions  in  which  he  had  been  engaged  for 
1785,  *^^  Nabob  of  Arcot,  were  made  fully  known  to  the 
Company^s  Governor  of  Madras,  at  the  time  when  he 
entered  into^the  Company's  service,  and  that  he  had 
never  presented,  any  memorial  of  those  transactions 
to  the  Nabob,  but  what  had  that  Governor's  appro- 
bation ;  Secondly,  of  a  display  of  the  meritorious  pro- 
ceedii^  of  the  Supreme  Government  in  Bengal, 
from  the  time  when  he  became  a  member  of  it^ 

Upon  the  first  part  of  this  apology,  it  is  obvious  tQ 
remark,  that  it  consisted  entirely  of  his  own  affirma^ 
tion  of  what  passed  between  himself  and  a  man  that 
was  dead.  Beside^,  if  it  was  true,  it  only  proved 
that  a  certain  governor  sanctioned  a  certain  conduct ; 
not  that  such  conduct  jvas  innocent.  The  secret  con- 
currence of  a  governor,  if  in  any  thing  wrong,  was  a 
collusion  between  two  individuals,  not  the  sanctibn  of 
goi^ernment*  Upon  the  second  part,  an  observation 
equally  conclusive  was,  that  the  plea  was  foreign  to 
the  charge;  for  surely  the  acts  of  the  Supreme  C!pun- 
,  cil,  whether  excellent   or  the  reverse,  during  the 

time  in  which  Mn  Macpherson  had  possessed  a  seat 
fit  the  Board,  were  no  proof  that  nearly  twenty  years 
liefore  he  had  not  committed  an  act,  which  ought  to 
have  excluded  him  from  the  service. 

As  Mr.  Hastings  remained  in  India,  till  the  passing 
of  Mr.  Pitt's  bill  left  no  longer  any  doubt  of  his  re- 
call, Mr.  Macpherson  had  time  to  rise  to  seniority  in 
the  Council ;  and  by  virtue  of  his  station,  occupied, 
when  left  vacant,  the  Governor-General's  chair. 

The  state  of  the  revenues ;  the  affairs  of  Oivde ; 
and  the  proceedings  of  Sdndia,  the  great  Mahratta 

1  l^or  these  facts,  see  the  Third  Report  of  the  Select  Committee 
formed  in  1781 ;  and  Mr.  Macpherson's  Letter  to  the  Court  of  Direc- 
tors,  dated  Calcutta,  30tb  of  March,  1783,  prinied  by  order  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  among  the  papers  laid  before  them  in  1797. 
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of  the  State  of  the  Government.  ^ 

chie^pccupied  first  the  attention  of  the  new  admkiis?  ^ookvl 
tretion.  <^°^''-  ^' 

The  state,  in  which  Mr.  Maq)herson  xeceived  the  ^^ss. 
goY^rnmentj  he  represents  as  far  from  happy  and  pros-  ' 
perous.  In  a  statement,  bearing  date  the  4th  of  March* 
1785,  **  The  public  distress/'  he  says,  "  was  never  so 
pressing.as  in  this  moment.  The  season  of  the  heavy 
collections  is  over*;  the  demands  of  Madras  and  Bom- 
bay are  most  pressing;  and  our  arrears  to  the  army  are 
upwards  of  fifty  lacs."  *  To  the  Court  of  Directors, 
when  rendering  an  account  of  hisgovemment,  upon  the 
intimation  of  his  recall,  he  represents  himself^  as  having 
beai  called  upon  "  to  act  as  their  Governop-G^eral^ 
at  a  season  of  peculiar  difficulty,  when  the  dose  of  a 
ruinous  war,  and  Uie  relaxed  habits  of  their  service, 
had  left  all  their  armies  in  arrear,  and  their  presiden- 
des  in  disorder."  ^  The  loose  language,  in  which  the 
Indian  Governors  indulge,  makes  it  impossible  to 
know  very  exactly  what  Mr.  Macpherson  indicated, 
by  the  term  "relaxed  habits"  of  the  service;  un- 
doubtedly, however,  he  meant  bad  government ;  since 
ha  described  them  as  among  the  causes  of  som^  of 
the  woest  effects, — ^armies  all  in  arrear — and  presi«  . 
dendes  all  in  disorder. 

The  Governor-General  and  Council  stood  pledged 

1  Letter  to  Major  Palmer,  panted  among  extracts  from  papers  in 
No. '9,  Tol.  vii.  presented  to  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  13th  of 
Maiph,  1786. 

ft  Cop7  of  a  letter  to  the  CourtW  Directors,  dated  IQtb  August,  1786, 
printed  bj  order  of  the  House  of  Commons.— The  Select  Committee  of 
the  House  of  Commons  in  1810,  in  their  Third  Report,  p.  370,  say, 
'<  The  effects  of  the  war  nrhieh  eoded  in  the  year  1783  were  particu- 
larly prejudicial  to  the  financial  system  of  India.  The  revenues  had 
been  absorbed,  the  pay  and  allowances  of  both  the  civil  and  military 
branches  of  the  service  were  greatly  in  arrear ;  the  credit  of  the  Com- 
pany w^s-  extremdy  depressed :  and,  added  to  all,  the  whole  system 
had  faUen  into  such  irregularity  and  confusion,  that  the  real  state  of 
aflairs  could  not  be  ascertained  till  the  conclusion  of  the  year  1785-6.** 
Such  is  the  slate,  in  which  India  was  left^  by  the  administration  of 
Mr.  Hfifttingp. 
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10  Relations  with  Oude, 

BOOK  VI.  to  Mr.  Hastings  for  the  maihtenance  of  his  ncW.sys- 
^°^'''^'  tern  for  the  management  of  Oude..    To  reduce,  how- 
I785,   ever,  the  drain  upon  the  Nabob's  treasury,  produced  by 
'  allowances  and  gratuities  to  the  Conipariy's  servtots, 
a  rule  was  introduced,  that  every  thing  of  this  nature 
should  appear  upon  the  face  of  his  accounts,  should  be 
recorded  by  the  Council,  and  transmitted  for  the  in« 
spection  of  the  Court  of  Directors,    A  body  of  troops 
had  been  assigned  by  the  Nabob  to  Mr.  Hastings,  as 
k  body  guard,  during  his  residence  in  Oude ;  and  to 
these  troops  had  been  appointed  British  officers  at  the 
Nabob's  expense.     This  too  was  a  burthen  upon  the 
Nabob  which  the  Governor-General  deemed  it  im- 
proper any  longer  to  impose.     The  expense,  however^ 
of  Major  Palmer,  the  private  agent  of  Mr.  Hastings* 
left  at  the  seat  of  the  Nabob  when  the  ostensible  re- 
sident was  withdrawn,  he  was  induced  **  from  motives 
(he  says)  of  delicacy,  to  the  late  Governor-General, 
and  his  arrangements  in  the  upper  provinces,^  not  im- 
mediately to  remove ;  though  the  expence  was  enor- 
mous,^ and  the  agent  employed  for  no  other  function 
thaii  to  transmit  to  the  Presidency  the  letters  of  the 
Vizir  and  present  those  addressed  to  him  by  the  Go- 
vernor-General.     The  Futty-gur  detachment,  from 
the  changes  which  had  taken  place  on  the  frontiers 
of  Oude,  it  was  also,  for  the  present,  deemed  unsafe 
to  withdraw.     But  the  Governor-General  declared 
his  resolution  of  confining  the  military  burthen  im- 
posed upon  the  Vizir  to  the  smallest  amount,  consist- 
ent with  the  security  of  his  dominions ;  and  for  this 
he  conceived  that  one  coniplete  brigade,  in  constant 
readiness,  and  punctually  paid,  would  suffice.^ 

>  In  all  112,050/.  of  which  2S,B00L  was  in  salary  to  Mi^jor  Pdroer 
alone.  The  expense  of  the  residency,  under  Mr.  Bristow,  which  Mr. 
Hastings  had  represented  as  frightfully  enormous,  amounted  to  64«S0S/. 
Sec  Burke's  Charges,  No.  l6,  sect.  89. 

«  See  the  letter  to  Major  Palmer,  quoted  in  thf  preceding  pa^ 
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Scindia,  and  the  MoguL  11 

The  proceedings  of  Scindia  were  already  an  object  book  VI, 
of  great  jealousy,  if  not  of  dread.  In  1781,  Mr.  ^"^'•-  *• 
Hastings,  apparently  engrossed  by  one  object,  the' 
accomplishment  of  peace  with  Scindia,  and  through 
him  with  the  government  at  Poonah,  overlooked 
or  misunderstood  the  dangers  which  were  involved 
in  the  aggrandisement  of  the  Mahratta  chief,'  and 
expressly  instructed  the  English  ambassador  to 
throw  no  obstacles  in  the  way  of  the  designs  which 
he  entertained  ag^nst  the  remaining  territories  of  the 
MoguL  Toward  the  end  of  the  year  1782,  died 
Nujeef  Khan,  whose  talents  had,  even  in  its  present 
decline,  given  a  portion  of  stability  to  the  imperial 
throne.  The  remaining  chiefs  by  whom  it  was  sur- 
rounded  immediately  broke  into  general  discord.  In 
the  petty,  but  virulent  warfare,  in  which  they  engaged, 
the  unhappy  Emperor  was  banded  from  one  to  another, 
according  as  each,  attaining  a  precarious  ascendancy, 
became  master  of  his  person ;  and  be  was  equally  en- 
slaved, and  oppressed  by  them  all.  About  six  months 
after  the  death  of  Nujeef  Khan,  Mr.  Hastings,  though 
he  had  directed  Colonel  Muir,  not  to  insert  any  thing 
in  the  treaty  with  Scindia  "  which  might  expressly 
mark  our  knowledge  of  his  views,  or  concurrence  in 
them,**  namely,  his  views  on  the  territory  of  Shall 
Aulum ;  and  though  he  had  on  that  occasion  declar- 
ed, that  "  our  connexion  with  the  Mogul  had  long 
been  suspended,  and  he  wished  never  to  see  it  re- 
newed, as  it  had  proved  a  fatal  drain  to  the  wealth  of 
Bengal,  and  the  treasury  of  the  Company,''  sent  cer- 
tain agents,  among  whom  were  Major  Browne,  and 
Major  Davy,  to  the  court  of  the  Emperor  at  Delhi ; 
an^  by  means  of  them,  entered  into  negotiations,  if 
not  engagements,  of  which  the  nature  has  never  been 
satisfactorily  explained.  It  appears,  that  an  ofi«r 
was  made,  on  conditions  which  were  accepted,  to 
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12  Tke  Mogul. 

BOOK  VI.  provide  for  the  expense  of  any  troops  which  the  King 
^"^^'•''  might  require ;  and  Major  Browne,  in  his  dispatch  to. 
ji-ge  Mr.  Hastings  laid  before  the  Boards  declared,  that 
*'  The  business  of  assisting  the  Shah  can  and  must  go 
on,  if  we  wish  to  be  secure  in  India,  or  regarded  as 
a  nation  of  faith  and  honour."  ^  The  proposition, 
however,  which  was  made  by  the  G^ovemor-General, 
to  grant  assistance  to  the  Mogul,  was  disrelished  by 
the  other  members  of  the  Board;  and  the  scheme, 
was  defeated.  At  what  mark  it  was  aimed,  we  no 
where  distinctly  perceive.^  "  I  ^yow,"  says  Mr. 
Hastings,  "  that  I  would  have  afforded  effectual  as- 
sistance to  the  Moguls  that  is,  to  the  King  Shah 
Aulum,  if  powers  had  been  granted  to  me ;  but  my 
Council  differed  iu  opinion  with  me,  and  nothing  wa^ 
done."  This  is  all  the  information  which,  in  his 
answer  to  the  charge  on  this  subject,  Mr.  Hastings 
condescends  to  yield.  When  urging  upon  the  Direc- 
tors his  wishes  for  sending  troops  to  the  assistance  of 
the  Mogul,  he  had  indeed  held  a  language,  contra^ 
dictory  both  to  his  fornier  and  his  subsequent  decla- 
rations. If  the  King's  authority,  he  said, "  is  suffered 
to  receive  its  final  extinction,  it  is  impossible  to  fore- 
see what  power  may  arise  out  of  its  ruins,  or  what 
events  may  be  linked  in  the  same  chain  of  revolution 
with  it.  But  your  interests  may  suffer  by  it :  your 
reputation  certainly  will — ^as  his  right  to  our  assist- 
ance has  been  constantly  acknowledged — and,  by  a 
train  of  consequences  to  which  our  government  has 
not  intentionally  given  birth;  but  most  especially  by 
the  movements,  which  its  influence,  by  too  near  an 
approach;  has  excited,  it  has  unfortunately  become 

1  Letter  from  Major  Brown  to  Mr.  HasiiogSy  dated  at  Delhi,  3Q|b 
Deccrober,  1783. 

3  The  papers  on  this  subject  were  refused  by  ministry,  or  rather  by 
tht  House  of  Commons,  under  the  guidance  of  the  minister.  See  thfe 
Debates  in  Parliament,  under  date  March  7th  au^  I8tb,  1786. 
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The  Mogul.  IS 

'the  efficient  instrument  of  a  great  portion  of  the  BOOK  VI. 
King's  present  distresses  and  dangers.**  Mr.  Burke,  ^"^'* '' 
however,  affirms,  with  a  strength  which  the  circum-  -1785, 
stances  win  not  warrant,  that  the  pretended  desire  of 
Mr.  Hastings  to  free  the  Emperor  from  thraldom 
under  the  Delhi  chiefs,  was  not  his  real  design,  be-  ' 
cause  not  consistent  with  some  of  his  declarations, 
and  some  of  hi^  acts.  While  Mr.  Hastings  was  at 
Lucknow,  in  1784,  the  eldest  son,  and  heir  apparent 
of  the  Emperor,  repaired  to  Oude,  to  solicit  the  pro- 
tection of  the  Gk)remor-General  and  Nabob.  He 
was  received  with  marks  of  distinction,  which  had  no 
tendency  to  extinguish  hope,  and  was  described  by- 
Mr.  Hastings  as  a  person  of  considerable  qualifica- 
tions, well  versed  in  affairs.  His  Solicitations  for  aid 
to  deliver  his  father  from  oppression,  and  re-establish 
in  some  degree  the  fortunes  of  his  house,  Mr.  Hast- 
ings informed  him,  were  opposed,  by  the  present 
temper  of  the  English  nation,  as  well  as  by  that  of 
his  colleagues  in  the  government ;  and  he  advised  an 
intermediate  application  to  Sdndia,  as  the  most 
powerfiil  Mahratta  Prince,  the  a^y  of  the  English 
nation,  and  a  man  who,  unless  early  prevented,  was 
likely,  to  take  an  opposite  part.  To  Sdndia,  Mr. 
Hastings,  as  he  informed  the  Court  of  Directors,  had 
himself  written,  on  the  very  first  advice  he  received 
of  the  flight  of  the  Mog^l  Prince,  not  only  to  ap- 
prize him  of  that  event,  bnt  to  solicit  his  advice. 
Sctndia  immediately  sent  to  Lucknow  his  familiar 
and  confidential  ministers,  with  whom  Mr.  Hastings 
held  several  secret  conferences,  without  the  presence 
even  of  a  secretary.  He  reported  no  more  than 
the  tesult  of  these  conferences ;  namely,  "  that  the 
inclinations  of  the  Mahratta  chief  were  not  very 
dissimilar  from  his  own  f  and  he  added,  that  nei- 
ther in   this,  nor  in  any  other  instance,  would  he 
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BOOK  VI.  suffer  himself  to  be  drawn  into  measures^  which 
^^^'  '•  should  tend  to  weaken  the  connexion  between  the 
1 785.  English  government  and  Scindia ;  "  nor,  in  this, 
even  to  oppose  his  inclinations/'  What  his  incli- 
nations were,  at  the  time  of  the  negotiation  with 
Colonel  Muir,  the  reader  will  remember :  What  were 
the  recent  declarations  of  Mr.  Hastings,  respecting 
the  obligations  both  of  justice  and  of  policy,  to  sup- 
port the  Emperor,  has  been'  immediately  stated: 
What  were  the  inclinations  of  Scindia  at  the  present 
moment,  Mr.  Hastings  is  far  from  disclosing :  The 
actions  of  Scindia  made  them  soon  distinctly  appear*^ 
The  Emperor,  from  the  impulse,  of  a  feeble  mind» 
which  deems  any  evil  less  than  that  under  which  it  is 
immediately  suffering,  listened  to  the  insidious  over* 
tures  of  Scindia,  who  offered  him  deliverance  from  the 
undutiful  servants  that  enthralled  him.  Partly  by 
intrigue,  and  partly  by  force,  Scindia  got  possession 

1  The  ihsinuationa  of  Mr.  Burke  that  the  negotiation  of  the  Governor- 
General  with  the  Mogul  covered  an  insidious  design  to  betray  him  into 
the  hands  of  Scindia,  receives  its  greatest  confirmation  from  what  Mr. 
Pi^  was  brought  to  say  in  the  Hous«  of  Commons,  on  the  18th  of 
March,  1786,  in  the  debate  on  the  production  of  Delhi  papers.  "  If 
he  were  inclined  to  lay  open  secrets  which  the  interests  of  the  coantrj 
required  should  be  conceded,  he  could  easily  prove,"  he  said,  '*  that 
the  juncti6n  of  the  Mogul  with  the  Mahratta  powers  was  of  the  highest 
advantage  to  the  Company.*'  Two  other  objects,  'which  were  always 
found  an  efEcient  source  of  terror,  as  terror  is  always,  in  such  hands^ 
a  most  convenient  instrument  of  persuasion,  were,  on  this  occasion, 
brought  forward  by  the  minister.  These  were,  Tippoo  Saib,  and  the 
French.  These  two,  he  said,  were,  at  that  time,  plotting  against  the 
Company ;  and  Tippoo  was  making  eflbrts,  by  holding  out  dazzling, 
prefects  to  the  Mogul,  to  realize  the  great  advantage  of  the  imperial 
authority  and  name.  «  In  onler  to  counteract  this,*'  said  Mr.  Pitt» 
*'  it  became  necessary  for  the  servants  of  the  Company  to  exert  them- 
selves to  the  utmost  to  ingratiate  themselves  with  the  Court  of  Delhi, 
and  by  that  means  secure  to  their  employers  that  great  body  of  strength 
and  influence  which  would  naturally  result  from  the  countenance  of  the 
Shah."  Ibid.  It  was  **  a  body  of  strength  and  influence**  on  which 
Mr.  Hastings  set  a  high  valuc^  in  his  instructions  for  the  n^tiation 
with  Scindia ! 
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easily  of  the  imperial  person,  and  with  the  imperial  book  vi. 
person,  of  all  the  pretensions,  and  all  the  territories,  ^^^^'  ^^ 
which  belonged  to  the  imperial  throne.  Nor  was  it  .^gg 
long  before  he  manifested  the  value  of  that  friendship 
of  his  to  the  English,  which  Mr*  Hastings  claimed  so 
much  of  merit  for  maintaining.  Mr.  Hastings  had 
not  yet  left  Calcutta,  when  a  body  of  the  Seiks  in- 
vaded Rohilcund ;  and  it  was  on  strong  grounds  be- 
lieved, that  they  received  encouragement  from  Sdn- 
dia  to  the  attempt.  That  ambitious  chief  proceeded 
in  his  plans  with  so  much  expedition,  that  before  the 
end  o{ March  he. was  master  of  Agra;  and  the  fort 
of  Ally  Ghur,  which  could  not  long  be  defended,  re- 
mained, in  that  part  of  India,  the  only  place  of 
strength,  beyond  tiie  confines  of  the  Vizir,  which  was 
not  in  his  power.  He  afforded  protection  to  Cheyte 
Sing,  and  gave  him  a  command  in  his  army.  He  had 
already  treated  the  Vizir  with  so  little  delicacy,  that 
nothing  but  the  prospect  of  effectual  resistance,  as 
Major  Palmer  and  Mr.  Anderson  united  in  represent- 
ing, could  be  expected  to  restrain  him  within  the 
bounds  of  justice.^  What  was  more,  he  compelled 
the  Emperor  to  declare  him  Vicegerent  of  the  Mogul 
empire,  an  authority  which  superseded  that  of  the 
Vizir ;  and  consolidated  in  the  hands  of  the  Mahrat- 
tas  all  the  legal  sovereignty  of  India.  These  advan- 
tages he  failed  not -to  direct  immediately  i^ainst  the 
Company  themselves ;  and  incited  the  Mogul  to  make 
a  demand  of  the  tribute  due  to  him  from  the  English. 
On  the  charge,  however,  of  having  connived  with  tht 
designs  of  Scindia,  Mr.  Hastings  has  the  following 
words,  "  I  declare,  that  I  entered  into  no  negotia* 
tions  with  Madajee  Scindia  for  delivering  the  Mogul 
intQ  the  hands  of  the  Mahrattas ;  but  I  must  have 

1  ExtrncU  from  Papers  in  No.  9,  toI.  vii.  ut  tupr». 
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BOOKVT.  ijeen  d  inadtnan  iticieed,  if  I  had  ^involved  the  Com- 
.^"^^.^;.  pany  in  a  war  with  the  Mahrattas,  because  the  Mo 
1785.  ^^»  ^  ^^  "^^  resource,  had  thrown  himself  under 
Ikhe  prdtection  oF  Mad^jee  Scindia.***  The  question 
Ss,  whether  he  did  not  more  surely  prepare  a  w&t 
With  the  Mahrattas,  by  allowing  Scindia  to  feed  his 
presumption  and  his  power,  with  all  the  resources  and 
jpretensions  of  the  imperial  throne. 

The  power  of  Scindia  over  the  Rfogul  family  was 
tiot  comfdete,  so  long  as  the  eldest  son  of  the  Emperor 
reikiained  out  of  his  hands.  Towatds  the  end  of 
March  a  negotiation  was  opened  with  him  by  Scindia, 
bf  which  the  object  was  his  return  to  Delhi*  The 
conditions  offered  were  extremely  fiavourable.  **  This 
convinced  me,**  said  Major  Palmer,  "  they  were  in- 
sidious;  and  I  earnestly  recommended  that  the  Prince 
Should  not  trust  to  promises ;  ^,  without  security  for 
their  performance,  he  would  expose  his  dignity,  his 
succession,  and  even  his  Ufe,  to  the  greatest  hazard.** 
Major  Palmer  continues,  "  I  consider  the  interests  of 
the  Company,  and  the  Vizir,  as  deeply  involved  iti 
the  fate  of  the  Prince.  Whilst  he  continues  under 
the  protection  of  the  Vizir  and  the  Company,  the 
usurpation  of  the  Mahrattas  must  be  incomplete;  but, 
if  he  should  fall  under  their  povrer,  it  will  be  perpe- 
tuated, and  the  consequences  of  their  being  perma- 
nently established  in  the  authority  of  the  empire, 
would  be  truly  alarming  to  the  peace  of  the  Vizir's, 
and  the  Company's  dominions."  The  Major  added, 
"  It  will  not  only  be  impracticable  to  withdraw  the 
Futty  Ghur  detachment,  in  the  event  of  Scihdia- s  ob- 
taining a  firm  footing  in  the  Dooab,  which  is  his  aim, 
and  which  he  has  nearly  accomplished ; — but  it  will 
also  be  necessary  for  the  Vizir  to  maintain  a  respect- 

I  Mr.  Hastings's  Answer  to  the  Nineteenth^  Eighteenth,  and  Seren^ 
teenth  articles  of  Charge. 

5 
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able  body  of  cavalry  to  act  with  the  Company^s  in-  BOOKVI. 
fantry  for  the  protection  of  his  dominions.    And  his  ^°^'' ''_ 
Excellency  is  so  seriously  alarmed  at  the  growing   ^^^ 
power  of  the  Mahrattas  in  his  neighbourhood,  that  I 
am  convinced  he  will  readily  adopt  any  practicable 
plan  for  securing  himself  against  the  consequences  df 
it"^ 

The  Board  of  Control,  at  the  head  of  which  was 
fdaced  Mt.  Henry  Dundas,  had  not  been  long  in  thel 
exercise  of  its  functions,  when  it  manifested  pretty 
clearly  the  ends  which  it  was  calculated  to  promote; 

So  strong  a  conviction  was  impressed  upon  English- 
men, in  general,  of  the  evil  resulting  from  the  magni-^ 
tude  of  the  debts  due  to  British  subjects  by  the  Nabob 
of  Camatic;  of  the  fraudulent  methods  by  which  they 
had  been  contracted;  and  of  the  mischievous  purposes^ 
which  the  Nabob  pursued,  by  acknowledging  debts^ 
where  nothing  had  been  received,  and  nothing  but  a 
dangerous  co-operation  was  expected  in  return ;  that> 
in  every  one  of  the  schemes  which  the  late  reformers 
had  proposed  for  the  government  of  India,  a  provision 
hiad  been  included,  for  an  adjustment  of  those  enormous 
and  suspicious  contracts.  In  Mr.  Dundas's  bill  it  was 
proposed,  that  the  Governor-General  and  Council 
^'  should  take  into  consideration  the  present  state  of 
the  affairs  of  the  Nabob  of  Arcot,  and  inquire  iato 
and  ascertain,  the  origin,  nature,  and  amount  of  his 
just  debts,"  and  take  the  most  speedy  and  effectual 
measures  for  discharging  them.  A  provision  to  the 
same  effect,  and  couched  very  nearly  in  the  self-same 
words,  was  contained  in  Mr.  Fox's  bill;  and  to  prevent 
the  recurrence  of  a  like  evil  in  future,  it  was  declared 
•*  unlawftil  for  any  servant,  civil  or  military,  of  the 
Company,  to  be  engaged  in  the  borrowing  or  lending 

1  Letter  from  the  ageot  in  Oude,  dated  Lucknow,  1st  Aprils  1785  { 
Extracts  from  Ripers,  ut  supra. 
VOL.  Y.  G 
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BOOK  VI.  of  any  money,  or  in  any  money  transaction  whatso- 

'*•  ^'  ever,  with   any  protected  or  other   native  prince.'* 

1785.   ^^^  clause  in  Mr.  Pitt's  act  was  in  the  following 

words.     '*  Whereas  very  large  sums  of  money  are 

claimed  to  be  due  to  British  subjects  by  the  Nabob 

of  Arcot, be  it  enacted,  That  the  Court  of 

Pirectors  shall,  as  soon  as  may  be,  take  into  consider- 
ation the  origin  and  justice  of  the  said  demands, — 
and  that  they  shall  give  such  orders  to  their  Pre- 
sidencies and  servants  abroad  for  completing  the 
investigation  thereof,  as  the  nature  of  the  case  shall 
require;  and  for  establishing,  in  concert  with  the 
Nabob,  such  fund,  for  the  discharge  of  those  debts 
which  shall  appear  to  be  justly  due,  as  shall  appear 
consistent  with  the  rights  of  the  Company,  the  se- 
•curity  of  the  creditors,  and  the  honour  and  dignity  of 
the  said  Nabob." 

The  Directors,  from  the  words  of  this  enactment, 
concluded,  as  any  body  would  conclude,  that  this 
inquiry,  respecting  these  alleged  debts,  was  a  trust, 
expressly  and  exclusively  devolved  upon  them  ;  and 
-  that  an  inquiry  into  ^*  the  origin  and  justice  of  the 
said  demands"  implied  (what  was  absolutely  necessary 
to  the  end  which  seemed  to  be  proposed,  the  separa- 
tion of  the  false  from  the  ti*ue)  that  scrutiny  should 
be  made  into  each  particular  case.  They  proceeded 
to  the  fulfilment  of  the  obligations,  which  this  enact- 
ment seemed  to  lay  upon  them  ;  drew  up  a  set  of  in- 
structions for  their  Presidencies  and  servants  abroad ; 
and  transmitted  them  for  approbation  to  the  Board 
of  Control. 

They  were  not  a  little  surprised  to  find  the  Board 
of  Control  take  the  whole  business  out  of  their  hands. 
The  Board  of  Control  thought  proper  to  divide  the 
debts  of  the  Nabob  into  three  classes;  1.  A  class 
consolidated,  as  it  was  called,  in  the  year  1767,  con* 
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stituting  what  it  called  the  loan  of  1767  ;  2,  A  class  book  VI. 

Chap.  I. 


contracted  for  paying  the  arrears  of  certain  cavalry  ^ 
discharged  in  1777,  which  it  called  the  cavalry  loan  ;  .1785. 
8.  Another  class^  which  it  called  the  consolidated 
debt  of  1777.     And  it  ordered,  that  all  these  three 
classes  should  be  discharged,  without  any  inquiry. 

As  it  was  only  by  degrees  that  funds  for  that  dis- 
charge could  arise;  and  twelve  lacs  annually  were  set 
apart  for  that  purpose;  the  following  order  was  pre- 
scribed: That  the  debt  consolidated  in  1767  be  m^de 
up  ^  to  the  end  of  the  year  1784  with  the  current 
interest  at  ten  per  cent. ;  the  cavalry  loan  made  up 
to  the  same  period,  with  the  current  interest  at  twelve 
per  cent. ;  the  debt  consolidated  in  1777  made  up  to 
the  same  period  with  the  current  interest  at  twelve 
per  cent,  to  November,  1781,  and  from  thence  with 
the  current  interest  at  six  per  cent.:  That  the  annual 
twelve  lacs  should  be  applied;  1.  To  the  growing 
interest  on  the  cavalry  loan  at  twelve  per  cent. ;  2. 
To  the  growing  interest  on  the  debt  of  1777  at  six 
per  cent. ;  8.  Of  the  remainder,  one  half  to  the  pay- 
ment of  the  growing  interest,  and  liquidation  of  the 
principal  of  the  loan  of  1767,  the  othet  half  to  the 
liquidation  of  the  debt  which  the  Nabob,  beside  his 
debt  to  individuals,  owed  to  the  Company :  That 
when  the  loan  of  1767  should  thus  be  discharged,  the 
twelve  lacs  should  be  applied;  1.  To  the  growing 
interest  of  the  loan  of  1777 ;  2.  Of  the  remainder, 
one  half  to  pay  the  interest  and  liquidate  the  prindpal 
of  the  cavalry  loan,  the  othei*  half  to  the  liquidation 
of  the  debt  to  the  Company :  That  when  the  cavalry 
loan  should  thus  be  discharged,  the  twelve  lacs  should 
be  applied,  in  the  proportion  of  five  lacs  to  the  interest 
and  principal  of  the  loan  of  1777,  seven  lacs  to  the 

1  <*  Made  up/^  means,  augmented  by  tii'e  additiba  of  interest  due. 
C2 
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BOOK VI.  debt  due  to  the  Company:  And  lastly,  w&en  the  debt 
^°^'  ''  to  the  Company  should  thus  be  dischai^ged,  that  the 
1785    ^hole  of  the  twelve  laca  should  go  to  the  extincticm 
'  of  the  debt  of  1777. 

The  Directors  remonsirated,  but  very  humbly. 
**  My  Lords  and  Gentlemen,  It  is  with  extreme  con- 
cern that  we  express  a  difference  of  opinion  with  your 
Bight  Honourable  Board,  in  this  early  exercise  c^ 
your  coDtroling  power;  but,  in  so  novel  an  institution, 
it  can  scarce  be  thought  extraordinary,  if  the  exact 
boundaries*  of  our  respective  functions  and  duties 
should  Hot  at  once,  on  either  side,  be  precisely  and 
fiuniliarly  understood,  and  therefore  confide  in  your 
justice  and  candour  fw  believing  that  we  have  no 
wish  to  evade  or  frustrate  the  salutary  purposes  of 
your  institution,  as  we  on  our  part  are  thoroughly 
satined  that  you  have  no  wish  to  encroach  on  the 
legal  powers  of  the  East  India  Company :  we  shaU 
proceed  to  state  our  objections  to  such  of  the  amende 
talents  t»  appear  to  us  to  be  either  insuflkient,  inex- 
pediart,  or  unwarranted/*  And  under  the  head  of, 
private  debts  of  the  Nabob  of  Aroot,  "  You  are 
{deased,*"  they  say,  *^  to  substantiate  at  once  the  justice 
of  all  those  demands  which  the  act  requires  us  to  in- 
vestigate." Alter  ^*  submitting,"'  which  is  aH  that 
they  presume  to  do,  ^  to  the  consideration"  of  the 
Board,  whether  **  the  express  direction  of  the  act,  to 
examine  the  nature  and  origin  of  the  debts,*'  had  thus 
been  **  complied  with ; "  and  likewise  "  submitting,'' 
whether  inquiry  could  have  done  any  harm;  thej 
add,  **  But  to  your  appropriation  of  the  ftind,  our  duty 
requires  that  we  slK>uld  state  our  strongest  dissent. 
Our  right  to  be  paid  the  arrears  of  those  expences  bj 
which,  almost  to  our  own  ruin,  we  have  preserved  the 
country,  and  all  the  property  connected  with  it,  from 
fidling  a  prey  to  a  foreign  conqueror,  surely  stands 
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paramount  to  all  daims»  for  former  debts,  upon  the  boorvi. 
revenues  of  a  country  so  preserved,  even  if  the  legislfr-  ^^^^'  *' 
ture  had  not  expressly  limited  the  assistance  to  be  ij^g^ 
given,  to  private  creditors  to  be  such  as  should  be 
consistetit  with  our  rights.  The  Nabob  had,  long 
before  passing  the  act,  by  treaty  with  our  Bengal 
government,  agreed  to  pay  us  seven  lacs  of  pagodas, 
as  part  of  the  twelve  lacs,  in  liquidation  of  those 
arrears;  of  which  seven  lacs  the  anrangement  you 
have  been  pleased  to  lay  down  would  take  away  from 
us  more  than  the  half  and  give  it  to  private  creditorst 
of  whose  demands  there  are  only  about  a  sixth  part 
which  do  not  stand  in  a  predicament  that  you  declare 
would  not  entitle  them  to  any  aid  or  protection  from 
us  in  the  recovery  thereof,  were  it  not  upon  grounds 
of  expediency.  Until  our  debt  shall  be  discharged, 
we  can  by  no  means  consent  to  give  up  any  part  of 
the  seven  lacks  to  the  private  creditors."  ^ 

The  correspondence  upon  tbis^  subject  between  the 
Court  of  Directors  and  the  Board  of  Control  passed' 
during  the  months  of  October  and  November  in  the 
year  1784.  The  Board  of  Control  persisted  in  the 
plan  which  it  had  originally  adopted*  And  on  the 
28th  of  February,  1785,  it  was  moved  by  Mr.  Fox, 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  that  the  directions  whiclv 
had  in  consequence  been  transmitted  to  India,  should 
be  laid  before  the  House.  A  vehement  debate  ensued, 
In  which  Mr.  Burke  delivered  that  celebrated  speech, 
which  he  afterwards  published,  under  the  title  of 
^*  Mr.  Burke's  Speech  on  the  Motion  made  for  Pi^rs 
relative  to  the  Directions  for  charging  the  Nabob  of 
Arcot's  Private  Debts  to  Europeans,  on  the  Revenues 
of  the  Camatic.'*     Mr.  Dundas  defended  the  Board 

t  Beside  the  Parliaroentaiy  P&pers,  these  docaments  are  found  in  llM 
Appendi](  to  Burke's  S|icech  on  the  Noboh  of  Ai^s  {kbts. 
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BOOK  VI.  of  Control :  Bj  showing  that,  whatever  might  be  the 
^^^'  ^'  natural  and  obvious  meaning  of  the  words  of  the  le- 
1785.  gislflture  commanding  inquiry,  and  committing  that 
inquiiy  to  the  Court  of  Directors ;  it  was  yet  -very 
possible  for  the  strong  party  to  torture  them  into  a 
meaning,  which  enabled  the  strong  party  to  do  what 
it  pleased :  By  asserting  that  the  Directors  had  suf-- 
fident  materials  in  the  India  House,  for  deciding 
upon  all  three  classes  of  debts ;  though  the  opinion  of 
the  Directors  themselves  was  precisely  the  reverse : 
By  observing,  that,  if  any  improper  claim  under  any 
of  the  three  classes  was  preferred,  it  was  open  to  the 
Nabob,  to  the  Company,  and  to  the  other  creditors, 
to  object.  The  only  purpose,  which,  as  far  as  can  be 
gathered  from  the  report  of  his  speech,  he  held  forth 
as  about  to  be  gained,  by  superseding  that  inquiry 
which  all  men,  but  himself  and  his  majority  in  parlia- 
ment, would  have  concluded  to  be  the  command  of 
the  legislature,  was,  that  this  measure  would  not  leave 
*^  the  Nabob  an  opportunity  to  plead  in  excuse  for 
not  keeping  his  payments  to  the  Company,  that  he 
was  harassed  by  the  applications  of  his  private 
creditors."  ^ 

1  How  wretched  his  foresight,  if  he  really  was  sincere  in  this  opinion, 
and  how  little  he^was  capable  of  calculating  the  effects  of  his  own  mea- 
sures, soon  appeared  by  the  event.  *'  The  actual  loss,''  says  Mr.  Hume, 
"  by  this  proceeding  of  the  Board  of  Control  is  not  limited  to  the  large 
sum  which  has  been  paid :  for  the  knowledge  of  the  fact,  that  Mr. 
Pundas  had  in  that  manner  admitted,  without  any  kind  of  inquiry, 
the  whole  claims  of  the  consolidated  debt  of  1777,  served  as  a  strong 
iodocement  to  others,  to  get  from  the  Nabob  obligations  or  bonds  of 
any  description,  in  hopes  that  some  future  good-natured  President  of 
the  Board  of  Control  would  do  the  same  for  them.  We  accordingly 
find  that  an  enormous  debt  of  near  thirty  millions  sterling  was  very 
soon  formed  after  that  act  of  Mr.  Dundas,  arid  urgent  applications 
were  soon  again  made  to  have  the  claims  paid  in  the  same  manner .'' 
Speech  of  Joseph  Hume,  Esq.  at  a  general  Court  of  Proprietors  at  the 
East  India  House,  on  the  gth  of  Jane»  1814,  p.  23. 
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Mr.  Burke  took  a  very  extensive  view  of  the  BOOKVI. 
Indian  policy  of  the  ministers.  The  most  curious  ^°^^'^' 
and  important  part  of  his  speech ;  and  that  is  im-.  \ns5. 
portant  indeed ;  is  the  part  where  he  undertakes  to 
show  what  was  the  real  motive,  for  superseding  that 
inquiry  which  was  called  for  by  the  legislature,  and 
for  deciding  at  once,  and  in  the  lump,  upon  a  large 
amount  of  suspicious,  and  more  than  suspicious  de« 
mands.  The  motive,  which  he  affirms,  and  in  support 
of  which  he  adduces  as  great  a  body  of  proof  as  it  is 
almost  ever  possible  to  bring,  to  a  fact  of  such  a  de- 
scription, (facts  of  that  description,  though  of  the 
highest  order  of  importance,  are  too  apt  to  exhibit 
few  of  those  marks  which  are  commonly  relied  upon 
as  matter  of  evidence),  was  no  other  than  that 
baneful  source  of  all  our  misgovemment,  and  al- 
most all  our  misery.  Parliamentary  Influence.  It 
was  to  hold  the  corrupt  benefit  of  a  large  parliamentary- 
interest,  created  by  the  creditors  and  creatures,  fraudu- 
lent and  not  fraudulent,  of  the  Nabob  of  Arcot,  that, 
according  to  Mr.  Burke,  the  ministry  of  1784  decided, 
they  should  all,  whether  fraudulent  or  not  fraudulent, 
receive  their  demands.  "  Paul  Benfield  is  the  grand 
parliamentary  reformer.  What  legion  in  the  empire, 
what  city,  what  borough,  what  county,  what  tribunal 
in  this  kingdom,  is  not  full  of  his  labours.  In  order 
to  station  a  steady  phalanx  for  all  future  reforms,  this 
public-spirited  usurer,  amidst  his  charitable  toils  for 
the  relief  of  India,  did  not  fprget  the  poor  rotten  con- 
stitution of  his  native  country.  For  her,  he  did  not 
disdain  to  stoop  to  the  trade  of  a  wholesale  upholsterer 
for  this  house,  to  furnish  it,  not  with  the  faded 
tapestry  figures  of  antiquated  m^rit,  such  as  decorate, 
and  may  reproach,  some  other  houses,  but  with  real, 
solid,  living  patterns  of  true  modem  virtue,  Paul 
Benfiield  made  (reckoning  himself)  no  fewer  than 
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BOOK  VI.  eight  members  in  the  last  parliament.    What  cofHous 
"^^*  ^"  streams  of  pure  blood  must  he  not  have  transfused 


1785.  ^°^  *^^  veins  of  the  present !  ** 

But  the  occasions  of  Mr.  Benfield  had  called  him 
to  India.  "  It  was,  therefore,*'  continues  Mr.  Burke, 
^  not  possible  for  the  minister  to  consult  personally 
Mrith  this  great  man.  What  then  was  he  to  do  ? 
Through  a  sagacity  that  never  failed  him  in  these 
pursuits,  he  found  out  in  Mr.  Benfield's  representa- 
0ve  his  exact  resemblance.  A  specific  attraction,  by 
which  he  gravitates  towards  all  such  characters,  soon 
brought  our  minister  into  a  close  connexion  with  Mr. 
Benfield's  agent  and  attorney ;  that  is,  with  the  grand 
contractor  (whom  I  name  to  honour)  Mr.  Bichard 
Atkinson ;  a  name  that  will  be  well  remembered  as  long 
as  the  records  of  this  house,  as  long  as  the  records 
of  the  British  treasury,  as  long  as  the  monumental 
debt  of  England,  shall  endure !  This  gentleman.  Sir, 
acts  as  attorney  for  Mr.  Paul  Benfield.  Every  one 
who  hears  me  is  well  acquainted  with  the  sacred 
friendship  and  the  mutual  attachment  that  subsist 
between  him  and  the  present  minister.  As  many 
members,  as  chose  to  attend  in  the  first  session  of  this 
parliament  can  best  tell  their  own  feelings  at  the 
scenes  which  were  then  acted."  After  representing 
thisAtkinson,as  the  man  whose  will  directed  in  framing 
the  articles  of  Mr.  Pitt's  East  India  Bill,  Mr.  Burke 
proceeds  :  "  But  it  was  necessary  to  authenticate  the 
coalition  between  the  men  of  intrigue  in  India,  and 
the  minister  of  intrigue  in  England,  by  a  studied  dis- 
play of  the  power  of  this  their  connecting  link.  Every 
trust,  every  honour,  every  distinction  was  to  be 
heaped  upon  him.  He  was  ^t  once  made  a  Director* 
of  the  India  Company ;  made  an  Alderman  of  Lon- 
don; and  to  be  made,  if  ministry  could  prevail  (and  I 
am  sorry  to  say  how  near,  how  very  near  they  were  to 
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pxeva3ing)rqireseDtativeof  thecapitalof  tbisking^  BOOKVL 
But  to  secure  his  services  against  all  risk,  he  was  ^°^^'  ^* 
brought  in  for  a  nunisterial  borough.  On  his  part  ^^^^ 
he  was  not  wanting  in  zeal  for  the  conurion  cause. 
His  advertisements  show  his  motives,  and  the  merits 
upon  which  he  stood.  For  your  minister,  this  wom^ 
out  veteran  submitted  to  enter  into  the  dusty  field  of 
the  London  contest;  and  you  all  remember  that  in 
the  same  virtuous  cause,  he  submitted  to  keep  a  sort 
of  public  office,  or  counting-house,  where  the  whole 
business  of  the  last  general  election  was  managed. 
It  was  (^nly  managed,  by  the  direct  agent  and  at- 
tcMmey  of  Bfsnfield.  It  was  managed  upon  Indian 
psindples,  and  for  an  Indian  interest.  This  was  the 
golden  cup  of  abominations ;  this  the  chalice  of  the 
Jbrnications  of  rapine,  usury,  and  oppression,  which 
was  held  out  by  the  gorgeous  Eastern  harlot;  which 
so  many  of  the  people,  so  many  of  the  nobles  of  this 
land,  had  drained  to  the  very  dregs.  Do  you  think 
that  no  reckoning  was  to  follow  this  lewd  debauch  ? 
that  no  payment  was  to  be  demanded  for  this  riot  of 
public  drunkenness,  and  national  prostitution?  Here ! 
you  have  it,  here,  before  you.  The  principal  of  the 
grand  election  manager  must  be  indemnified.  Ac- 
cordingly the  claims  of  Benfield  and  his  crew  must  be 
put  above  all  inquiry." 

This  is  a  picture !  It  concerns  my  countrymen  to 
contemplate  well  the  features  of  it.  I  care  not  to 
what  degree  it  may  please  any  one  to  say  that  it  is 
not  a  likeness  of  the  groupe  that  sat  for  it.  To  me 
it  is  alone  of  importance  to  know,  that,  if  it  pre- 
sents not  an  individual,  it  presents,  and  with  consum- 
mate fidelity,  vl  family  likeness ;  that  it  represents  the 
tribe ;  that  such  scenes,  and  such  exactly,  were  sure 
to  be  acted,  by  the  union  between  Indian  influence 
and  parliamentary  influence ;  that  such  was  sure  to 
be  the  game,  which  would  be  played  into  one  an- 
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BOOKVi.  other's  hands,  by  Indian  corruption,  and  parliamentary 
^^'  ^'  corruption,  the  moment  a  proper  channel  of  commu- 
1785.   nication  was  opened  between  them. 

The  points,  to  which  Mr.  Burke  adverts  in  the  next 
place,  are  of  a  more  tangible  nature.  **  Benfield,*'  he 
says,  "  for  several  years  ajppeared  as  the  chief  pro- 
prietor, as  well  as  the  chief  agent,  director,  and  con- 
troller of  this  system  of  debt.  My  best  information 
goes  to  fix  his  share  at  400,000/.  *  By  the  scheme  of 
the  present  ministry  for  adding  interest  to  the  princi- 
pal, that  smallest  of  the  sums  ever  mentioned  for  Mr. 
Benfield  will  form  a  capital  of  592,000/.,  at  six  per 
cent,  interest.  Benfield  has  thus  received,  by  the 
ministerial  grant  before  you,  an  annuity  of  S5,520/., 
a  year,  charged  on  the  public  revenues."  ^ 

After  several  other  remarks  on  the  proceedings  of 
Benfield,  he  thus  sums  up ;  "  I  have  laid  before  you, 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  with  sufficient  clearness,  the 
connexion  of  ministers  with  Mr.  Atkinson  at  the  ge- 
neral election ;  I  have  laid  open  to  you  the  connexion 
of  Atkinson  with  Benfield ;  I  have  shown  Benfield's 
employment  of  his  wealth  in  creating  a  parliamentary 
interest  to  procure  a  ministerial  protection ;  I  have 
set  before  your  eyes  his  large  concern  in  the  debt, 

1  Mr.  Hume  applied  to  the  Directors  in  1814,  for  information  relative 
to  the  money  which  had  been  paid  by  the  Company,  under  this  decision 
of  the  Board  of  Control;  also  for  a  copy  of  the  instructions  which  the 
Directors  proposed  to  send  out  to  the  Presidency  for  separating  the  true 
from  the  fraudulent  debts,  and  which  instructions  the  Board  oJP  Control 
superseded.  In  both  instances  the  application  was  unsuccessful ;  and 
IVlr.  Hume,  from  the  best  inforfnation  he  could  obtain,  places  the 
amount  at  nearly  5,000,000/.  "  These  claims/'  he  says,  "  for  what 
was  called- the  consolidated  debt  of  1 777,  *  of  which  the  Directors  had 
never  beard  until  1776,  and  had  never  been  able  to  obtain  any  satis- 
factory information,*  amounted,  with  high  interest  made  up  to  the  end 
of  1784,  to  the  sum  of  54,98,500  pagodas,  or  2,199,400/.:  And, 
agreeably  to  the  orders  of  the  Board  of  Control  sent  out  at  that  and 
subsequent  periods,  the  total  had  been  paid  in  1804,  with  nearly  twenty 
years'  interest,  amounting  in  the  whole  to  near  five  millions  sterling.'' 
Speech,  ut  supra,  p.  22. 
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his  practices  to  hide  that  concern  from  the  public  book  vi. 
eye ;  and  the  liberal  protection  which  he  has  received  ^"^''-  ^' 
fix)m  the  minister.  If  this  chain  of  circumstances  do  1785. 
not  lead  you  necessarily  to  conclude .  that  the  minis- 
ter has  paid  to  the  avarice  of  Benfield  the  services 
done  by  Benfield's  connexion  to  his  ambition,  I  do  not 
know  any  thing  short  of  the  confession  of  the  party 
that  can  persuade  you  of  his  guilt  Clandestine  and 
collusive  practice  can  only  be  traced  by  combination 
and  comparison  of  circumstances.  To  reject  such 
combination  and  comparison  is  to  reject  the  only 
means  of  detecting  fraud ;  it  is  indeed  to  give  it  a 
patent^  and  free  licence,  to  cheat  with  impunity.  I 
confine  myself  to  the  connexion  of  ministers  mediately 
or  immediately  with  only  two  persons  concerned  in 
this  debt.  How  many  others,  who  support  their 
power  and  greatness  within  and  without  doors,  are 
concerned  originally,  or  by  transfers  of  these  debts, 
must  be  left  to  general  opinion.  I  refer  to  the  Re- 
ports of  the  Select  Committee  for  the  proceedings  of 
some  of  the  agents  in  these  affairs,  and  their  attempts, 
at  least,  to  furnish  ministers  with  the  means  of  buy- 
ing general  courts,  and  even  whole  parliaments,  in 
the  gro^s."^ 

In  what  proportion  these  ancient  debts  were  false, 
and  either  collusive  or  forged,  we  have,  as  far  as  they 
were  exempt^  from  inquiry,  no  direct  means  of 
knowing.  If  a  rule  may  be  taken  from  those  of  a 
more  modem  date,  when  suspicion  was  more  awake, 
and  after  all  the  checks  of  Mr.  Dundas  and  his  suc- 
cessors had  been  applied,  it  will  be  concluded  that 
few  were  otherwise.  The  commissioners,  who  were 
appointed  in  the  year  1805,  to  decide  upon  the  claims 
of  the  private  creditors  of  the  Naliob  of  Arcot,  had, 

1  Second  Report  of  Select  Committee,  178 1. 
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BOOK  vJ.  in  the  month  of  November,  1814,  performed  adjudi- 

^^^^'  ^'  cation  on  claims  to  the  amount  of  20,990,570/;  of 

1785,   which    only    1,346,796/.    were    allowed    as   good',^ 

19,043,774/.  were  rejected  as  bad ;  in  other  wonfe, 

one  part  in  twenty  was  all  that  could  be  segardied 

as  true  and  lawfjl  debt.^ 

Mr.  Dundas  assumed  that  he  had  done  enough^ 
when  he  allowed  the  Nabob,  the  Company,  and  other 
creditors  to  object.  That  this  was  a  bKnd,  is  abun* 
dantly  clear ;  though  it  is  possible,  that  it  stood  as 
much  between  his  own  eyes  and  the  light,  as  he  wa» 
desirous  of  putting  it  between  the  light  and  eyes  of 
other  people.  Where  was  the  use  of  a  power  given  to 
the  Nabob  to  object  ?  The  Nabob  was  one  of  the  frau*- 
dulent  parties.  Or  to  the  creators  to  object  ?  of  whom 
the  greater  number  had  an  interest  in  conniving  at 
others,  in  order  that  others  might  connive  at  them* 
Or  to  the  company  to  object?  The  Company  was  not 
there  to  object :  And  the  servants  of  the  Company 
were  the  creditors  themselves. 

I  See  Tenth  Report  of  CominisMonen,  the  laat  which  has  yet  come 
to  my  hand,  p.  469.  Mr.  Hume  says,  <*The  claims  which  formed 
the  consolidate«}  deht  of  1777»  amounting  to  2,109>400/.  were  con- 
sidered equally  objectionable  in  1774  as  these  new  claims  in  I8O6;  and 
if  Mr.  Dundas  had  permitted  a  proper  inquiry  to  be  instituted  in  1785, 
as  the  act  of  94  Greo.  III.  directed,  there  is  every  reason  to  conclude 
that  a  much  larger  proportion  of  the  old  than  the  new  debt  would  have 

been  rejected We  are  fully  warranted  in  drawing  the  above 

conclusion,  as  the  court  of  Oirectori>y  and  all  the  Governors  in  India^ 
had  inrariably  declared  these  claims  of  1777  to  be  shameful,  and  such 
IS  C9uld  noi  bear  the  light.  And,  in  178 1,  the  claimants  had  so  bad 
an  opinion  of  their  right  to  the  whole,  that  tliey  made  a  voluntary  offer 
to  the  government  in  Bengal  to  take  off  one  fourth  from  the  amount  of 
their  claims,  and  to  agree  to  any  kind  of  settlement,  without  iiiterest, 
if  the  Company  would  but  sanction  their  title  to  the  remainder.  There 
iaalso  very  little  doubt,  I  think,  but  that  the  debt  of  1767>  and  also 
the  cavalry  debt,  if  properly  examined,  would  have  turned  out  very 
objectionable.  And  it  was  the  duty  of  Mr.  Dundas  to  have  ordered  the 
necessary  inquiry  into  the  justice  of  the  whole,  agreeably  to  Mr.  Pitt't 
bill,  which  made  no  distinction  in  the  debts  of  1767  and  1777/'  Speech, 
It  aupra,  p.  ^^4,  83. 

1 
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It  was  not  tiius  decided  by  the  parties,  on  whom  the  BOOK  vi. 
power  of  decision  depended,  when  the  commissioners  ^^^^'  ^' 
for  adjudication  on  the  debts  of  the  Nabob  were  ap-    17^^ 
pmnted  in  1805.  It  was  not  accounted  wisdom,  then, 
to  approve  of  all  in  the  lump,  and  only  allow  the  power 
of  objection.  It  was  thought  necessary  lo  inquire ;  and 
to  perform  adjudication,  after  inquiry,  upon  eadi 
particular  case.     The  consequence  is,  as  above  di^ 
dosed,  that  one  part  in  twenty,  in  a  mass  of  claims 
exceeding  twenty  millions  sterUng,  is  all  that  is  honest 
and  true. 

In  this  imputed  collusion  between  the  minbtry  and 
tlie  creditors  of  the  Nabob,  it  was  not  insinuated 
that  the  ministers  had  taken  money  for  the  favour 
which  they  had  shown.  Upon  this  Mr.  Burke  makes  a 
ranark,  which  is  of  the  very  highest  importance.  ^  I 
know  that  the  ministers,'"  says  he,  *'  will  think  it  little 
less  than  acquittal,  that  they  are  not  charged  with 
having  taken  to  themselves  some  part  of  the  money 
of  which  they  have  made  so  liberal  a  donation  to  their 
partisans.  If  I  am  to  speak  my  private  sentiments, 
I  think,  that  in  a  thousand  cases  for  one,  it  would  be 
far  less  mischievous  to  the  public  (and  £all  as  little 
dishonourable  to  themselves),  to  be  polluted  with  di- 
rect bribery,  than  thus  to  become  a  standing  auxili« 
ary  to  the  oppression,  usury,  and  peculation  of  multi- 
tudes, in  order  to  obtain  a  corrupt  support  to  their 
power.  It  is  by  bribing;  not  so  often  by  being  bribed; 
that  wicked  pditidans  bring  ruin  on  mankind.  Ava- 
rice is  a  rival  to  the  pursuits  of  many ;  it  finds  a  mul- 
titude of  checks  and  many  <^posers  in  every  walk  of 
life.  But  the  objects  of  ambition  are  for  the  few : 
And  every  person  who  aims  at« indirect  profit;  and 
therefore  wants  other  ^protection  than  innocence  and 
law ;    instead  of  its  rival  becomes  its  instrument : 
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BOOK  VI.  There  is  a  natural  allegiance  and  fealty  due  to  this 
^"^*''  '•  domineering  paramount  evil  from  all  the  vassal  vices ; 
1785.  w^i^*^  acknowledge  its  superiority,  and  readily  mili- 
tate under  its  bannei*s :  And  it  is  under  that  disci- 
plihe  alone,  that  avarice  is  able  to  spread  to  any 
considerable  elttent,  or  to  render  itself  a  general  pub- 
lic mischief.  It  is,  therefore,  no  apology  for  minis- 
ters, that  they  have  not  been  bought  by  the  East 
India  delinquents ;  that  they  have  only  formed  an 
alliance  with  them,  for  screening  each  other  from  jus- 
tice, according  to  the  exigence  of  their  several  neces- 
sities. That  they  have  done  so  is  evident :  And  the 
junction  of  the  power  of  office  in  England,  with  the 
abuse  of  authority  in  the  East,  has  not  only  prevent- 
ed even  the  appearance  of  redress  to  the  grievances 
^of  India,  but  I  wish  it  may  not  be  found  to  have  dull- 
ed, if  not  extinguished,  the  honour,  the  candour,  the 
generosity,  the  good  nature,  which  used  formerly  to 
characterize  the  people  of  England." 

In  October,  1784,  the  Directors  appointed  IMr. 
Holland,  an  old  servant,  on  the  Madras  establish- 
ment, to  succeed  eventually  to  the  government  of 
Fort  St.  George,  upon  the  resignation,  death  or  remo- 
val of  Lord  Macartney.  The  Board  of  Control  dis- 
approve the  choice;  not  as  wrong  in  itself,  but 
"  open  to  plausible  misrepresentation."  The  Direc- 
tors not  only  persist  in  their  appointment,  but  pro- 
ceed so  far  as  to  say,  that  the  Board  are  interfering 
in  matters  "to  which  their  control  professedly  does 
not  extend."  The  conduct  of  the  Board  of  Control 
is  characteristic.  "  If  the  reasons,"  say  they,  "  which 
we  have  adduced,  do  not  satisfy  the  Court  of  Direc- 
tors,  we  have  certaiiriy  no  right  to  control  their  opi- 
nion." Mr.  Holland,  however,  is  informed,  that  the 
moment  he  arrives  in   India,  he  will  be  re-called. 
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This  terminates  the  dispute;  and  Sir  Archijbald  Camp-  BOOK  vi. 
bett,  a  friend  of  Mr.  Dundas,  is  nominated  in  his  ^°^'''  ^' 

s*^*^'       .  1785: 

According  to  the  very  force  of  the  term,  the  opera- 
tion of  control  is  subsequent,  not  precedent.  Before 
jou  can  control,  there  must  be  something  to  be  con- 
troled.  Something  to  be  controled  must  be  some- 
tiling  either  done  or  proposed.  The  subsequent  part 
of  transaction  by  no  means  satisfied  the  new  organ  of 
government  for  the  East  Indies,  the  Board  of  Control 
Without  an  interval  of  reserve,  the  Board  took  upon 
itself  to  originate  almost  every  measure  of  impor- 
tance. 

Intimately  connected  with  its  proceedings  relative 
to  the  debts  of  the  Nabob  of  Camatic,  was  the  reso- 
lution, formed  by  the  Board  of  Control  with  respect 
to  the  revenues.  The  assignment  had  been  adopt- 
ed by  the  government  of  Madras,  and  approved  by 
the  Court  of  Directors,  upon  the  maturest  experience; 
as  the  only  means  of  obtaining  either  the  large  ba- 
lances which  were  due  to  the  Company,  or  of  pre- 
venting that  dissipation  of  the  revenue,  and  impover- 
ishment of  the  country,  by  misrule,  which  rendered  its 
resources  unavailable  to  its  defence,  •  involved  the 
Company  in  pecuniary  ^distress,  and  exposed  them 
continufldly  to  dangers  of  the  greatest  magnitude. 

The  same  parties,  however,  whose  interests  were 
concerned  in  the  alSair  of  the  debts,  had  an  interest, 
no  less  decisive,  in  the  restoration  to  the  Nabob  of 
the  collection  and  disbursement  of  the  revenues:  from 
which  so  many  showers  of  emolument  feU  upon 
those  who  had  the  vices  requisite  for  standing  under 
them.  The  same  influence  which  was  eflectual  for  the 
payment  of  the  debts  was  effectual  also  for  the  resto- 
ration of  the  revenues.  The  Board  of  Control  de- 
creed that  the  revenues  should  be'  restored ;  f9r  the 
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BOOKvr.  puq)Ose,  the  Board  declaredt  of  giving  to  all  thd 
Chap.  I.  p^^^^s  of   India,    a  strong  proof  of  the  national 

1785.  *"'*^- 

The  order  for  the  restitution  of  the  assignment, 

and  the  notification  of  the  appointment  of  a  successor, 
were  received  by  Lord  Macartney  at  the  same  time. 
The  appointment  of  a  successor  he  had  solicited.  The 
overthrow  of  his  favourite  measure,  from  a  full  know- 
ledge of  the  interests  which  were  united,  and  at  work, 
he  was  led  to  expect.  **  Well  apprised,**  he  said,  "  of 
the  Nabob's  extensive  influence ;  and  of  the  ability, 
industry,  and  vigilance  of  his  agents ;  and  observing 
a  concurrence  of  many  other  circumstances,  I  was  not 
without  apprehensions,  that,  before  the  govertiment 
of  Madras  could  have  tijptiely  notice  of  the  train,  the 
assignment  might  be  blown  up  at  home :  the  sudden 
shock  of  which,  I  knew,  must  almost  instantly  over- 
throw the  Company  in  the  Camatic.  I,  therefore^ 
employed  mysetf  most  assiduously,  in  making  prepa- 
rations, to  mitigate  the  mischief;  and<4)y  degrees  col- 
lected and  stored  up  all  the  money  that  it  was  poft*  . 
sible  to  reserve  with  safety  from  other  services  and 
demands ;  so  that  when  the  explosion  burst  upon  us, 
I  had  provided  an  unexpected  mass,  of  little  less  than 
thii*teen  lacs  of  rupees,  to  resist  it  first  violence."  ^ 
In  conformity  with  his  declared  determination,  not 


I  Letter  from  Lord  Macartney  to  the  Committee  of  Secrecy  of  lh4 
Court  of  Directors,  dated  Calcutta,  27th  July,  1785.  How  much 
Lord  Macartney^  and  his  Council  agreed  wiih  Mr.  Burke,  respecting 
the  springs  which  in  all  these  transactions  moved  the  machinery,  still 
further  appears  from  the  following  words :  **  The  Ameer  al  O^rah 
and  Mr.  Benfield  were  well  known  to  each  other :  Mutual  esteem  did 
not  appear  to  attract  them  to  each  other ;  but  as  soon  as  the  objects  of 
their  antipathies  were  the  same,  they  united  at  once.  In  this  partner- 
ship, Mr.  Beufield  has  brought  his  knowledge  of  ministers,  his  interest 
in  parliament,  to  the  former  experience  of  his  auccessful  intrigues  upon 
the  spot.''  Copy  of  Letter  from  the  Government  of  Fort  St.  George 
t0  that  of  Bengal,  dated  S8th  May,  1789. 
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to  be  accessary  to  a  measure  which  he  tegatded  as  bookvi. 
teeming  with  mischief,  or  a  witness  to  the  triutnph  of  ^^^\\\ 
those  whose  cupidity  he  had  restrained/  Lord  Ma-  175^. 
cartney  chose  not  to  hold  anf  longer  the  reins  of 
government.  But  one  attempt  he  thought  proper  to 
make ;  which  was,  to  return  to  England  by  way  of 
Bengal ;  and  endeavour  to  convey  to  the  Supreme 
Board  so  correct  a  notion  of  the  evils  to  which  the 
recent  instructions  from  home  were  likely  to  give 
birth,  as  might  induce  them  to  delay  the  execution  of 
those  orders,  or  least  exert  themselves  to  prevent  aa 
fiur  as  possible  their  pernicious  effects.  In  less  than 
a  week,  after  receiving  the  dispatches  from  England^ 
he  embarked,  and  arrived  about  the  middle  of  June 
at  Calcutta.  The  Governor-General  and  Council 
were  too  conscious  of  their  own  precarious  and  depen-' 
dent  situation,  to  risk  the  appearance  of  disobedience 
to  an  order,  regarding  what  they  might  suppose  8 
favourite  scheme  of  the  Board  of  Control.  Lord 
Macartney,  therefore,  was  disa{^inted  in  his  expec-^ 
tation,  of  obtaining  through  them,  a  delay  of  the  em-* 
barrassment^  which  the  surrender  of  the  revenues^ 
would  produce.  He  had  indulged,  however,  another 
hope.  If  the  resources  of  the  Camatic  were  snatched 
firom  the  necessities  of  the  Madras  government,  he 
believed  that  the  want  might  be  supplied,  by  the  sur« 

>  **  I  cotiBidered  the  assignment  as  the  rock  ef  your  strength  m  the 
Ctmatic,  and  theiefore  had  guarded  it  with  vigilanoe  against  the  assanltt 
of  the  Durbar  aad  the  naenaoes  of  Bengal.  It  had  contributed  {argely  ta 
your  support  through  the  war,  and  might  have  secured  the  stability  of 
your  commerce  and  dominion  on  the  coast.  Diift  alitbr  viauM  b3T  I 
I  had  long  since  expressed  my  hope  of  not  being  made  a  witness  or  an 
accessary  to  a  premature  surrender  of  it ;  and  indeed  no  man  could  be 
less  properly  qualified  on  such  an  occasion  than  myself,  being  per* 
tonally  disagreeable  to  the  Durbar,  and  from  my  knowledge  of  their 
doplkity,  disaffecdon,  and  politics,  totally  unqualified  for  any  n^o- 
sutioa  that  required  the  slightest  degree  of  confideuoe  to  be  reposed  id 
them.''  Letter  to  the  Secret  Committee,  27th  July,  178^*^ 
VOL.  V.  D 
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BOOKVLplus  revenues  of  JBengpL     '^I  had  bog  before/'  be 
CnAP.i.  3^yg^  jjj  ^  j^y^  1^  ^j^^  Seci^tCoitojittee  of  Directors, 

178$.  '^  been  so  much  etdiyeueijL  (and  your  honourable  house 
wa3  no  doubt  enlivened  also)  by  the  happy  prospects 
held  out  in  the  leite  Governor  General's  letter  to  you 
of  the  I6th  of  December,  1783,  published  in  several 
newspapers  both  foreign  and  domestic,  that  I  flatter- 
ed mysdf  with  hopes  of  finding  such  resources  in 
Bengal  alone,  as  might  Relieve  any  exigency  or  dis« 
tress  in  the  rest  o£  India,  resulting  from  a  loss  of  the 
assignment,  or  from  other  misfortunes;  but  in  the 
range  of  my  inquiri^  no  distinct  traces  were  to  be 
discovered  of  these  jM'ognosticated  funds.  I  had  it 
seems  formed  a  visionary  estimate ;  th^  ^eality  disap« 
peared  lil^e  a  phantom  on  the  a|^roadi  of  experiment, 
aad  IJodkedhere  for  it  in  vain.  The  gov^nment 
cl^dared  themselves  strang^rar  to  Mr«  Hastii^*s  let- 
i^Vp  and  indicated  nojt  a  few  symptoms  of  their,  own 
necefsiticB."^ 

They,  accordingly,  assured  Lord  Macartney,  'Hhat 
the  e^diausted  state  of  the  finances  of  the  3engal 
government  would  not  admit  of  any  extraordinary 
and  continued  aid  to  Fort  St.  George;"^  expressing 
alt  the  same  time  their  desire  to  contribute  what  as- 
astance  wfis  in  then*  power  to  relieve  the  distress, 
which  the  loss,  of  the  revenues,  they  acknowledged, 
must  produce.^ 

A  dangerous  illness  prolonged  the  stay  of  Lord 
Macartney  at  Calcutta,  and  previous  te  his  depar-^ 
ture,  he  received  a  dispatch  from  the  Court  of  Di- 
rectorsj  in  which  was  announced  to  him  his  appoints 

t  Letter  to  the  Secret  Comaiittee,  QJth  July,  1795. 

'*  Barrow's  Life  of  Lord  Mtcartney,  i.  2S9, 

^  The  conduct  of  Lord  Macartney  in  this  important  business  is  dit« 
played  in  a  series  of  official  documents  entitled  <<  Papers  relating  to  the 
affiun  of  the  Carnatic/'  vol.  it.  printed  by  order  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons in  1803, 
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ment  to  be  Governor-General  trfT  Bengal     After  his  BOdtiVt. 
removal  from  the  Gorertoment,  aftier  the  subversion  S"^^^.\* 


of  his  &vourite  j^ns  at  Madras;  an  appointment,  178^. 
almost  immediate,  and  without  solicitation,  to  the 
highest  station  in  the  government  of  India,  is  tiot  the 
clearest  proof  of  systematic  {dans,  and  coirespoiident 
execution.  The  motives^  at  the  same  time,'appe&r 
to  have  been  more  than  usuaMy  hmiom*able  and  pure. 
Though  Lord  Macartney,  from  the'  praisei^  which 
Mr.  Fox  and  his  party  had  bef^towed  upon  him  in 
Parliament,  might  have  been  buispected  of  views  in 
conformity  with  thars ;  though  he  had  no  connexion 
with  the  existii^  administration  which  cduM  render 
it  personally  desirable  to  promote  him ;  though  the 
Board  of  Control  had  even  entered  upon  the  exbmi-* 
nation  of  the  differences  between  him  and  Mr.  Hast- 
ings, with  minds  unfavourably  disposed,  the  exami- 
nation impressed  the  mind  of  Mr.  Dundas  with  so 
strong  an  idea  of  the  merit  of  that  Lord's  adminis* 
triftion,  that  he  induced  Mr.  Pitt  to  concur  with 
him  in  recommending  Lord  Macartney  to  the  Court 
of  Directors,  that  is,  in  appointing  him  Governor- 
General  of  Bengal. 

The  gratification  offered  to  those  poweirful  passions, 
the  objects  of  which  are  wealth  and  power,  had  not 
so  great  an  ascendancy  over  the  mind  of  Lord  Ma- 
cartney, as  to  render  him  insensible  to  other  con- 
siderations. His  health  required  a  seslson  of  repose^ 
and  the  salutary  influetice  of  his  native  climate.  The 
state  of  the  government  in  India  was  such  as  to  de*^ 
mand  reforms;  reforms,  without  which  theadministni- 
don  could  not  indeed  be  successftil;  but  which  he  was 
not  sure  of  obtaining  power  to  effect.  The  members  df 
the  Bengal  administration  had  been  leagued  with  Mr. 
Hastings  in  opposing  and  un^ferValuing  his  govern- 
ment at  Madras ;  and  peculiar  objections  applied  to 
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8^  Lord  Macartney  kaf>e$  Jndiiu 

BOORVL  any  thought  of  co-operation  with  the  person  who  was 
^°^^' ''  left  by  Mr.  Hastings  at  its  head.  He  resolved,  there- 
1785.  fore,  to  decline  the  appointment;  at  least  for  a  season, 
till  a  visit  to  England  should  enable  him  to  deter- 
mine, by  conference  with  ministersmnd  directors,  the 
arrangements  which  he  might  }mve  it  in  his  power 
to  effect. 

He  arrived  in  England  on  the  9th  of  January, 
1786,  and  on  the  18th  had  a  conference  with  the 
i^airman,  and  deputy  chairman,  of  the  Court  ci 
Directors.  The  regulations  on  which  he  insisted,  as 
of  peculiar  necessity  far  the  more  successful  govern- 
ment of  India,  were  two.  The  entire  dependance  of 
the  military  upon  the^dvil  power  he  represented,  as 
not  only  recommended  by  the  mort  obvious  dictates 
of  reason,  but  conformable  to  the  practice  of  the 
English  government  in  all  its  other  dependencies^ 
and  even  to  that  of  the  East  India  Company,  previous 
to  the  instructions  of  1774 ;  instructions  which  were 
framed  on  the  spur  of  the  occasion,  and  created  two 
independent  powers  in  the  same  administration. 
Secondly,  a  too  rigid  adherence  to  the  rule  of  se- 
niority in  filling  the  more  important  departments  of 
the  State,  or  even  to  that  of  confiding  the  choice  to 
the  Coinpany*s  servants,  was  attended,  he  affirmed, 
with  the  greatest  inconveniences;  deprived  the  go- 
vernment of  the  .inestimable  use  of  talents ;  lessened 
the  motives  to  meritorious  es^rtion  among  the  ser- 
vapts ;  and  fostered  a  spirit,  most  injurious  to  the 
government,  of  independence  and  disobedience  as 
towards  its  head.  With  proper  regulations  in  these 
particulars;  a  power  of  deciding  against  the  opinion 
of  the  Council ;  and  such  chaqges  among  the  higher 
servant,  as  were  required  by  the  particular  circum- 
stances of  the  pre^nt  case,  he  conceived  that  he 
mighty  but  without  them,  he  could  not,  accept  of 
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the  government  of  India,  with  hopes  of  usefubiess  to  BOOK  VI. 
his  country,  or  honour  to  himself.  ^'^^' '' 

A  minute  of  this  conversation  was  transmitted  by  1785. 
the  Chairs  to  the  Board  of  Control ;  and  on  the  20tii 
of  February,  Lord  Macartney  met  Mr.  Dundas,  and 
Mr.  Pitt.  Even  since  his  arrival,  Mr.  Pitt  in  aniiwer 
to  an  attack  by  Mr.  Fox,  upon  the  inconsistency  of 
appointing  that  nobleftian  to  *the  chief  station  in 
the  Indian  government,  almost  at  the  very  moment 
when  his  principal  measure  had  been  reversed,  had 
been  (^ed  forth  to  pronounce  a  warm  panegyric 
upon  Lord  Macartney ;  and  to  declare  that,  with  the 
exception  of  that  one  arrangement,  his  conduct  in  his 
government  had  merited  all  the  praise  which  language 
could  bestow ;  and  pointed  him  out  as  a  most  eligible 
choioe  for  the  still  more  important  trust  of  Governor- 
General  of  Bengal.  To  the  new  regulations  or  re- 
forms, proposed  by  Lord  Macartney,  Mr.  Pitt  gave 
a  sort  of  general  approbation ;  but  with  considerable 
latitude,  in  regard  to  the  mode  and  time  of  alteration. 
Lord  Macartney  remarked,  that  what  he  had  ob- 
served in  England  had  rather  increased,  than  dimi- 
nished, the  estimate  which  he  had  formed  of  the 
support  which  would  be  necessary  to  counteract  the 
opposition,  which,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  he  was 
sure  to  experience ;  and  he  pointed  in  direct  terms  to 
what  he  saw  of  the  enmity  of  Mr.  Hastings,  the 
influence  which  he  retained  among  both  those  who 
were,  and  those  who  had  been  the  servants  of  the 
Company,  as  well  as  the  influence  which  arose  from 
the  opinion  of  the  fiivour  borne  to  him  by  some  of 
those  persons  who  were  high  in  the  administration. 
His  opinion  was,  that  some  distinguished  mark  of 
favour,  which  would  impose  in  some  degree  upon 
minds  that  were  adversely  disposed,  and  proclaim  to 
all,  the  power  with  which  he  might  expect  to  be 
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38  Lord  ComwalKs  made  GovernarrGeneral. 

BOOK  VI.  supported,  was  necessiuy  to  encounter  the  difficulties 
^^^''  ^'  with  which  he  would  have  to  ccmtend.     He  alluded 
1785.  ^  ^  British  peerage,  to  which>  even  on  other  groundsi 
he  conceived  that  he  was  not  without. a  claim. 

No  further  communication  was  vouchsafed  to  Lord 
Macartney ;  4nd  in  three  days  after  this  conyjei'sation 
he  learnt,,  that  Lord  Comwallis  was  appoiiiited 
Governor-General  of  Bengal/    The  Appointment  <^ 
Lord  Macartney  was  opposed  by  several  metttbers  of 
tibe   administration,  among  oUiefs    the  Ch^^dlpv 
Thurlow,  whose  impetuosity  gave  weight  to  his  ofNh 
nions ;  it  was  also  odious  to  all  those  aioong  the  East 
India  Directors  and  I^prietors,  who  were  the  parti- 
sans either  of.  Hastings  or  Maq^rson.     '*  When, 
therefore,"  says  a  lettei"  of  Lord  Mdville/  ^'  against 
such  an  accumulation  of  discontent  and  oppositiion, 
Mr.  Pitt  was  induced  by  me. to  concur  in  the  return 
of  Lord  Maoertney  to  Iiadi^,  as  Governor-General, 
it  was  not  unnatural  that  both  of  us  should  have  feU 
burt»  that  he  did  not  rajther  repose  his  future  fortune 
in  our  hands,  than  make  it  the  subject  of  a  4ine  qua 
tmn  preliminary.    And  I  think  if  Lord  Macartney 
had  known  us  as  well  then  as  he  did  afterwards,  he 
would  have  felt  as  we  did.".    These  were  the  private 
grounds  :  As  puUic  oneSi  tiie  wale  letter  states,  that 
the  precedent  w^s  disapproved  of  indicating  to  the 
w(»*ld  that  a  premium  was  necessury  to  induce  persona 
of  consideration  in:  Eogbuid  to  accept  the  office  of 
Governor-General  in  India,  at  the  very  moment  when 
the  resolution  was  taken  of  not  confining  the  high 
situations  in  India  to  the  servants  of  the  Company.* 

We  have  now  arrived  at  the  period  of  another 
parliamentary  proceedings  which  excited  attention  by 
its  pomp,  and  by  the  influaacfe  upon  the  public  mind 

1  Letter  of  Lord  Mdvilk,  in  Bariow'a  Macartsef  » i.  330. 
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«f  those  whose  intei^ests  it  Hiffected,  much  more  than  BOOKvi. 
by  any  material  change  which  it  either  produced,  or  ^°^^^'  ^' 
was  calculstted  to  produce,  upon  the  state  of  affairs    i*js5. 
in  India.     In  a  history  of  those  affairs,  a  very  con- 
tracted summary  of  the  voluminous  records  which  are 
left  of  it,  is  all  for  which  a  place  can  be  usefully 
found. 

The  parties  into  which  parliament  was  now  di# 
▼ided;  the  ministerial,  headed  by  Mr.  Pitt;  and  that 
of  the  opposition^  by  Mr.  Fox;  had,  both,  at  a  preced* 
ing  period,  found  it  their  interest  to  arraign  the 
gOTemment  in  India.  The  interest  of  the  party  in 
opposition  regained,  in  this  respect,  the  same  as 
before.  That  of  the  ministry  was  altogether  changed . 
It  appeared  to  those  whose  interest  it  still  was-  to 
arraign  the  government  of  India,  that  the  most  con- 
venient form  the  attack  could  assume  was  that  of  an 
accusation  of  Mr.liastings.  The  ministry  had  many 
reasons  to  dislike  the  scrutiny  into  which  such  a 
measure  would  lead*.  But  they  were  too  far  com- 
mitted, by  the  violent  censures,  which  they  had  for- 
merly pronounoed,  to  render  it  expedient  for  them  to 
oppose  it.  Their  pdicy  was,  to  gain  credit  by  an  ap- 
pearance of  content,  and  to  secure  their  own  objects, 
as  far  as  it  might  be  done,  under  specious  pretences, 
during  the  course  of  the  proceedings. 

The  vehement  struggles  of  the  parliamentary 
parties  had  prevented  them,  during  the  year  1784, 
from  fcdlowing  up  by  any  correspondent  measure  the 
violent  censures  which  had  fallen  upon  the  administra- 
tion of  India.  The  preceding  threats  of  Mr.  Burice 
received  a  more  determinate  character,  when  he  gave 
notice,  on  the  20th  of  June,  1785, ''  That,  if  no  other 
gentleman  would  undertake  the  business,  he  would, 
at  a  future  day,  make  a  motion  respecting  the  conduct 
of  a  gentleman  just  returned  from  India/*    On  the 
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40  .      Th  Whig  Party 

BOOR  VI.  ^r$t.  day  of  the  following  session,  he  was  called  upmi 

Chap^  by  Major  Scott,  who  had  acted  in  the  avowed  capacity 

17S6.   ^^  ^^^  ag^^t  of  Mr.  Hastings  to  produce  his  charges* 

*      find  commit  the  subject  to  investigation.     On  the 

X8th  of  February,  1786,  he  gave  commencement  to 

the  undertaking,  by  a  motion  for  a  variety  of  papers ; 

and  a  debate  of  great  length  ensued,  more  remarkable 

for  the  criminations,  with  which  the  leaders  of  the 

two  parties  appeared  desirqus  of  aspersing  one  another, 

than  for  any  light  which  it  threw  upon  the  subjects 

in  dispute. 

Mr.  Burke  began  his  speech,  by  requiring  that  the 
Journals  of  the  House  should  be  opened,  and  that  the 
44th  and  45th  of  that  series  of  resolutions,  which 
Mr.  Dundas  had  moved,  and  the  House  adopted,  on 
the  29th  pf  May,  1782^5hould  be  read :  "  1.  That,— 
for  the  purpose  of  conveying  entire  conviction  to  the 
minds  of  the  native  princes,  that  to  commence  hostili- 
ties, without  just  provocation,  against  them,  and  to 
pursue  schemes  of  conquest  and  e^fl;ent  of  dominion,  are 
measures  repugnant  to  the  wish,  the  honour,  and  the  . 
policy  of  this  pation-^the  parliament  of  Great  Britain 
should  give  sonie  signal  mark  of  its  displeasure  against 
those,  (in  whatever  degree  entrusted  with  the  chaige 
of  the  East  India  Company's  affairs,)  who  shall  appear 
wilfully  to  have  adopted,  or  countenanced,  a  system, 
tending  to  inspire  a  lieasonable  distrust  of  the  mode- 
ration, justice,  and  good  faith  of  the  British  nation: — 
2.  That  Warren  Hastings,  Esq.  Govemor*General  of 
Bengal,  and  William  Hornby,  Esq.  President  of  the 
Council  at  Bombay,  having  in  sundry  instances  acted 
in  a  manner  repugnant  to  the  honour  and  policy  of 
this  nation,  and  thereby  brought  great  calamities  on 
India,  and  enormous  expences  on  the  East  India 
Company,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Directors  of  the  said 
Company,  tq  pursue  all  legal  and  effectual  means  for 
1 
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commmce  the  JLccuuUion  of  Hayings.  ,  41 

the' reoioval  of  the  said  Governor-General  and  Pre-  bookvk 
adent  from  their  respective  offices,  and  to  recall  them  ^^^' '  • 
to  Great  Britain.*'  AfterMr.  Burke  hskd  remarked  that   nse. 
the  present  task  would  better  have  become  the  author 
of  these  resolutions  than  himself,he  vented  his  sarcasms 
on  a:  zeal  against  Indian  delinquency,  which  was  put 
on,  or  put  off,  according  as  convenience  suggested ; 
exhibited  a  short  history  of  the  notice  which  partial 
ment  faad^^aken  of  Indian  affairs;  and,  in  the  liext 
place,  adduced  the  considerations  whidi,  at  the  present 
monienty  appeared  to  call  upon  the  House  to  institute 
penal  proceedii^.     It  then  remained  for  him,   to 
present  a  view  of  the  different  courses,  which,  in  such 
a  case^  it  was  competent  for  that  assembly  to  pursue. 
In  the  first  place,  the  House  might  effect  a  prosecu* 
tion  by  the  Attorney-General.     But  to  this  mode  he 
had  three  very  strong  objections.     First,  the  person 
who  held  that  office  aj^ieared  to  be  unfriendly  to  the 
prosecution ;  whatever  depended  upon  hb  exertions 
was,  therefore,  an  object  of  despair.     Secondly,  Mr. 
Burke  rei^cded  a  jury  as  little  qualified  to  decide 
upon  matters  OTihe  description  of  those  which  would 
form   the  subject  of  the  present  judicial  inquiry. 
Thirdly,  he  looked  upon  the  Court  pf  Ring^s  Bench 
as  a  tribunal  radically  unfit  to  be  trusted  in  questions 
of  that  large  and  elevated  nature.    "The  inveterate 
habit  of  looking,  as  in  that  court,  at  minute  affairs, 
and  that  only  in  their  most  contracted  relations,  pro- 
duced a  narrowness  of  mind,  which  was  almost  inva- 
riably at  £Euilt,  when  the  extended  relations  of  tilings 
or  subjects  of  a  comprehensive  nature,  were  the  objects 
to  be  investigated  and  judged.^    A  bill  of  pains  and 
penalties  was  a  mode  of  penal  inquiry  which  did  not,- 

1  **  The  magDitude  of  the  trial  would  overwhelm,**  he  said,  **  the 
Tarying  multitude  of  lesser  causes,  of  meum  and  tuum,  assault  aod  bat- 
tery, coavcnioa  and  trover,  tpespaM  and  burglary/*  &c. 
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4t  Mr.  Dundas  defends  himtelf. 

BOOK  vt  in  his  opinion,  afford  safiident  security  for  jostioe  and 
Chap,  I,  fajf  dealing  toward  the  party  accused.  The  last 
1786,  mode  of  proceeding,  to  which  the  House  might  have 
recourse,  was  that  of  impeachment;  and  that  was 
the  mode,  the  adoption  of  which  he  intended  to  re* 
commend.  He  should,  however,  propose  a  slight 
departure  from  the  us«al  order  oi  the  steps.  Instead 
of  urging  the  House  to  vote  immediately  a  faiD  of 
impeachment,  to  which  succeeded  a  Committee  by 
whom  the  artides  were  framed,  he  should  move  ton 
papers,  in  the  first  instance ;  and  then  draw  up  the  ^ 
articles,  with  all  the  advantage  in  &vour  of  justioe, 
which  ddiberdtion  and  knowledge,  in  place  of  preoU 
pitation  and  ignorance,  were  calculated  to  yield.  Ha 
conduded  by  a  nlotibn  for  one  of  the  sets  of  papers 
which  it  was  his  object  to  obtain.    . 

Mr.  Dundas  thought  thai  the  allusions  to  faims^ 
demanded  a  reply.  He  observed,  that,  at  one  time 
during  the  speech,  he  began  to  r^[ard  himself  not  Mr. 
Hastings,  as  the  criminal  whom  the  Right  HotNftiraUe 
Gentleman  meant  to  impeach :  that  he  was  obliged, 
however,  to  those  who  had  any  i^hai^  to  prefer 
agttbist  him,  when  they  appeared  without  disguise : 
that  he  wished  to  meet  his  accusers  &ce  to  face  :  that 
he  had  never  professed  any  intention  to  prosecute  the 
late  Governor-General  of  India :  that  the  extermiiiai- 
tion  of  the  RohiUas,  the  aggression  upon  the  Mahrat- 
tas,  and  the  misapplication  of  the  revenue,  weve  tlie 
points  on  which  his  condemnation  rested  :  that  he 
did  move  the  resolutions  which  had  been  read ;  and 
entertained  now  the  same  sentiments  which  he  then 
expressed :  that  the  resolutions  he  had  moved,  went 
only  to  the  point  of  recall :  that  though  in  several 
particulars  he  deemed  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Hastings 
highly  culpable;  yet,  as  often  as  he  examined  it, 
which  he  had  done  very  minutely,  the  possibility  of 
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wmeKwg  to  it  a  criminal  intention  eluded  his  grasp;  boor vl 
that  the  EKrectors  were  often  the  cause  of  those  pro-  ^"^''-  \' 
ceedings  to  whidi  the  appearance  of  criminality  was  i*jqs. 
attached;  that  after  India  was  glutted  with  their 
patronage*  no  fewer  than  thirty-six  writers  had  been 
sent  outf  to  load  with  expense  the  civil  establishment, 
in  one  year ;  that  year  erf  purity,  when  the  situation 
of  the  present  accusers  suffidentiy  indicated  the  shop^ 
from  which  the  commodity  was  supplied:  that  subse* 
quently  to  the  period  at  which  he  had  moved  the 
resoltttions  in  question,  Mr.  Hastings  had  rendered 
important  services ;  and  merited  the  vote  of  thanks 
with  which  his  employers  had  thought  fit  to  reward 
him.  Mr.  Dundas  concluded,  by  saying,  that  he  had 
no  objection  to  the  motion,  and  that,  but  for  the  insi* 
nuations  against  himself,  should  not  have  thought  it 
necessary  to  speak. 

The  defence,  however,  of  Mr.  Dundas,  is  not  less 
inconsistent  than  his  conduct.  His  profession  of  a 
belief,  that  he  himself  was  to  be  the  object  of  the  pro- 
secution,  was  an  affectation  of  wit,  which  proved  not,;  ' 
though  Mr.  Hastings  were  polluted,  that  Mr.  Dundas' 
was  pure ;  or  that  in  the  accusation  of  the  former 
it  was  not  highly  proper,  even  requisite,  to  hold 
up  to  view  what  was  suspicious  in  the  conduct  of  the 
latter.  Whether  he  ever  had  the  intention  to  prose* 
cute  Mr.  Hastings,  was  known  only  to  himself.  But 
that  he  had  pronounced  accusations  against  Mr. 
Hastings,  which  were  either  unjust,  or  demanded  a 
proseciifioii,  all  the  wcnrld  could  judge.  When  he  said 
that  the  resolutions  which  he  had  moved,  and  which 
had  immediately  been  read,  implied  nothing  more 
than  recall,  it  proved  only  one  of  two  things ;  either 
that  he  regarded  public  delinquency,  in  a  very  favour- 
able light ;  or  that  this  was  one  of  those  bold  asser- 
tions, in  the  fiice  of  evidence,  which  men  of  a  certain 
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BOOK  VI.  character  are  always  ready  to  make.  If  Warren 
^"^^'  '*  Hastings  had  really,  as  was  affirmed  by  Mr.  Dundasi 
1786.  A°d  voted  at  his  suggestion  by  the  House  of  Commons, 
^'in  sundry  instances  tarnished  the  honour,  and  vio- 
lated the  policy  of  his  country,  brought  great  calami- 
ties on  India,  and  enormous  expences  to  the  East 
India  Company,"  had  he  merited  nothing  but  recall? 
Lord  Macartney  was  recalled ;  Sir  John  Macpherson 
was  recalled;  many  others  were  recalled;  against 
whom  no  delinquency  was  alleged.  Recall  was  not 
considered  as  a  punishment.  And  was  nothing  else 
due  to  such  offences  as  those  which  Mr.  Dundas  laid 
to  the  charge  of  Mr.  Hastings  ?  But  either  the  words 
of  Mr.  Dundas*s  resolutions  were  very  ill  adapted 
to  express  his  meaning,  or  they  did  imply  much  more 
than  recall.  Of  the  two  resolutions  which  Mr.  "Burice 
had  required  to  be  read,  the  last  recommended  the 
measure  of  recall  to  the  Court  of  Directors,  whose 
prerogative  it  was ;  the  Jirst  recommended  some- 
thing else,  some  signal  mark  of  the  displeasure  of 
the  parliament  of  Great  Britain.  What  might 
this  be  ?  Surely  not  recall ;  which  was  not  within  the 
province  of  parliament.  Surely  not  a  mere  advice  to 
the  Directors  to  recall,  which  seems  to.  fall  wonder- 
fully short  of  a  signal  mark  of  its  displeasure.  But 
Mr.  Dundas  still  retained  the  very  sentiments  re- 
specting the  conduct  of  Mr.  Hastings  which  he  had 
entertained  when  he  described  it  as  requiring  ^  some 
signal  mark  of  the  displeasure  of  the  British  parlia- 
ment ; "  yet  as  often  as  he  examined  that  conduct,  the 
possibility  of  annexing  to  it  a  criminal  intention  eluded 
his  grasp ;  nay,  he  regarded  Mr.  Hastings  as  the 
proper  object  of  the  Company's  thanks;  that  is  to 
say,  in  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Dundas,  Mr.  Hastings  was, 
at. one  and  the  same  moment,  the  proper  object  of 
'*  some, signal  mark  of  the  displeasure  of  the  British 
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parliament  and  of  a  rote  of  thanks  at  the  East  India  BOOK  vi. 
House.  The  Court  of  Directors  were  the  cause  of/^"^^'' 
the  bad  actions  of  Mr.  Hastings,  Why  then  did  Mr.  17B6. 
Dundas  pronounce  those  violent  censures  of  Mr. 
Hastings?  And  why  did  he  profess  that  he  now  enter* 
'  tained  the  same  sentindents  which  he  then  declared  ? 
He  thought  him  culpable,  forsooth,  but  not  criminal ; 
though  he  had  described  him  as  having  *^  violated  the 
honour  and  policj  of  his  country,  brought  great  cala» 
mities  upon  India^  and  enormous  expense  on  hb  em* 
ployers  f  so  tenderly  did  Mr.  Dundas  think  it  proper 
to  deal  with  public  offences,  which  he  himself  de« 
scribed  as  oS  the  deepest  die !  But  he  could  not  affix 
criminal  intention  to  the  misconduct  of  Mr.  Hastings. 
It  required  much  less  ingenuity  than  that  of  Mr. 
Dundas,  tomake  it  appear  that  there  is  no  such  thing 
as  criminal  intention  in  the  world.  The  man  wbo 
works  all  day  to  earn  a  crown,  and  the  man  wha 
robs  him  of  it,  as  he  goes  home  at  night,  act,  each  of 
them,  with  the  very  same  intention ;  that  of  obtaining 
a  certain  portion  of  money.  Mr.  Dundas  might  have 
known,  that  criminal  intention  is  by  no  means  neees- 
sary  to  constitute  the  highest  possible  d^^ree  of  pub- 
lic delinquency.  Where  is  the  criminal  intention  of. 
the  sentinel  who  fitdls  asleep  at  his  post  ?  Where  was 
,  the  criminal  intention  of  Admiral  Byng,  who  suffered 
a  capital  punishment?  The  assassin  of  Henry  the 
Fourth  of  France  was  doubtless  actuated  by  the 
purest  and  most  heroic  intentions*  Yet  who  doubts 
that  he  was  the  prpper  object  of  penal  exaction  ? 
Such  are  the  inconsistencies  of  a  speech,  which  yet 
appears  to  have  passed,  as  sterling,  in  the  assembly  to 
which  it  was  addressed;  and  such  is  a  sample  of  the 
speeches  whidi  have  had  so  much  influence  in  the 
government  of  this  nation  ! 

Tlie  year  in  whidi  Mr.  Fox  hid  boen  minister  was 
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BOOR VI. accused  of  overloading  the  patronage  of  India;  and 
^"^'''  ^\  Mr.  Duiidas  hazarded  a  curious  proposition,  to  which 
nso.  ^  experience  yielded  weight,  that  the  circumstance 
of  who  was  minister  always  indicated  the  shop,  as  he 
called  it,  from  which  Indian  patronage  was  retailed* 
This  called  up  Mr.  Fox,  who  began  by  declaring  that 
he  qK>ke  on  account  solely  of  the  charge  which  had 
been  levelled  against  himself*  Surmise  might  be 
answered,  he  thought,  by  assertion;  and,  therefore, 
he  solemnly  declared^  that  he  had  never  been  the  cause 
of  sending  out  except  one  single  writer  to  India,  add 
that  during  the  administration  of  Lord  Shdbume. 
The  consistency,  however,  of  the  Honourable  Gentle- 
man suggested  strongly  a  few  remarks,  notwithstand** 
ing  his  boasted  readiness  to  face  hb  exponents.  The 
power  of  facings  God  knew,  was  not  to  be  numbered 
among  his  wants;  even  when  driven^  as  on  the  present 
oecasion,  to  the  miserable  necessity  of  applaa^ng,  in 
the  latter  part  of  his  speech,  what  he  condemnfed  in 
the  former.  His  opinion  of  Mr.  Hastings  remained 
the  same  as  when  he  arraigned  him :  Yet  he  thought 
him  a  fit  object  of  thanks.  He  condemned  the  RoMUa 
war ;  the  treaty  of  Poorunder ;  and  the  expense  of 
his  administration.  Gracious  heaven  !  Was  that  all? 
Was  the  shameful  plunder  of  the  Mogul  Emperor,  the 
shameful  plunder  of  the  Rajah  of  Benares,  the  shame-  i 
ful  plunder  of  the  Princesses  of  Oude,  worthy  of  no 
moral  abhorrence,  of  no  legal  visitation  ?  Was  tii6 
tender  language  now  held  by  the  Honourable  Gentle- 
man, respecting  the  author  of  those  disgraceful  trans^' 
actions,  in  conformity  either  with  the  facts,  or  his 
former  declarations? 

Mr.  Pitt  rose  in  great  warmth ;  to  express,  he  said, 
some  part  of  the  indignation,  with  which  his  breast 
was  filled,  and  which,  he  trusted,  no  man  of  generoua 
and  honourable^^lings  could  avoid  sharing  with  Idm^ 
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Who  had  accused  Im  Honourable  Friend  of  guilty  in  BOOK  vl 
WW  appbudiog  the  man  whom  he  had  formerly  con-  /^^^'  ^\ 
denmed?  Wbo^hut  he,  who,  in  the  face  of  Europe,  1786. 
had  uiuted  coundb  with  the  man  whom  for  a  series 
of  years  he  had  loaded  with  the  most  extravagant 
epithets  of  reproach,  and  threatened  ^ipiththe  severest 
punishment !  The  height  of  the  colouring,  which  that 
individual  had  bestowed  upon  the  supposed  inconsis- 
tency of  his  friend,  might  have  led  persons  unacquaint* 
ed  with  his  character,  to  suppose  that  be  possessed  a 
heart  really  capaUeof  feeling  abhorrence  at  the  mean- 
ness and  baseness  of  those  who  shifted  their  senti- 
ments with  their  interests.  As  to  the  charge  of  in- 
consistency  against  his  Honourable  Friend^  was  it  not 
Tery  possible  for  the  conduct  of  aay  man  to  merit,  at 
one  time, condemnation,  at  another,  applause?  Yet 
it  was  true,  that  the  practice  of  the  accuser  had  in- 
strocted  the  world  in  the  merit  of  looking  to  persons, 
lot  to  princi[^s !  He  then  proceeded  to  extenuate  the 
crimiiudity  of  the  Rohilla  war«  And  concluded,  by 
ascribing  the  hi^est  praise  to  that  portion  of  the  ad- 
ministration of  Hastmgs  which  had  succeeded  the 
date  of  the  resolutions  of  Mr.  Dundas. 

On  this  speech,  what  first  suggests  itself  is,  that  a 
great  proportion  of  it  is  employed,  not  in  proving  that 
Mr.  Dundas  had  not,  but  in  proving  that  Mr.  Fox  had, 
been  corruptly  inconsistent.  In  what  respect,  how-  - 
ever,  did  it  clear  the  character  of  Mr.  Duiklas,  to  iqa- 
plicate  that  of  the  man  who  accused  him?  How  great 
soever  the  baseness  of  Mr*  Fox,  that  of  Mr.  Dundas 
might  equal,  and  even  surpass  it.  True,  indeed,  the 
conduct  of  a  man,  at  one  time  bad,  might,  at  another 
time,  be  the  reverse.  But  would  that  be  a  good  law 
which  should  exempt  crimes  from  punishment,  pro- 
vided the  peipetrators  happened  afterwards  to  per- 
form acts  of  a  useful  description  ?  A  man  might  thus 
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BOOK  VI.  get  securely  rich  by  theft  and  robbery,  on  the  condi- 
^^'^^'''  tion  of  making  a  beneficent  use  of  the  fruits  of  his 
1786.  ^i^^«  ^*  ^^^  former  portion  of  the  administration 
of  Mr.  Hastings  was  criminal ;  the  latter,  merito- 
rious." It  suited  the  minister's  present  purpose  to 
say  so.  But  they  who  study  the  history,  will  pro- 
bably find,  that  of  the  praise  which  is  due  to  the 
administration  of  Mr.  Hastings,  a  greater  portion 
belongs  to  the  part  which  Mr.  Pitt  condemns,  than 
to  that  which  he  applauds :  To  such  a  degree  was 
rither  his  judgment  incorrect^  or  his  language  deceit- 
ful! 

The  production  of  the  papers  was  not  t^posed,  till 
a  motion  was  made  for  those  relating  to  the  business 
of  Oude  during  the  latter  years  of  Mr.  Hastings's 
administration.  To  this  Mr.  Pitt  objected.  He 
said,  it  would  introduce  new  matter ;  and  make  the 
ground  of  the  accusation  wider  than  necessary :  He 
wished  to  confine  the  judicial  inquiry  to  the  period 
embraced  in  the  reports  of  the  Committees  of  1781» 
Mr.  Dundas  stood  up  for  the  same  doctrine.  If  the 
object,  however,  was,  to  do  justice  betwten  Mr. 
Hastings  and  the  nation,  it  will  be  difficult  to  imagine 
a^  reason,  why  one,  rather  than  another  part  of  his 
administration  should  escape  inquiry.  Even  the 
friends,  however,  of  Mr.  Hastings,  urged  the  neces- 
sity of  obtaining  the  Oude  papers ;  and,  therefore^ 
they  were  granted. 

A  motion  was  made  for  papers  relative  to  the 
Mahratta  peace.  It  was  opposed,  as  leading  to  the 
discovery  of  secrets.  On  ground  like  this,  it  was 
replied,  the  minister  could  never  want  a  screen  to 
any  possible  delinquency.  A  motion  for  the  papers 
rebtive  to  the  negotiations  which  Mr.  Hastings  had 
carried  on  at  Delhi  in  the  last  months  of  his  admi- 
nistration, was  also  nuuie,  and  urged  with  great 
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impcntunity,     It  wad  opiiosed  on  the  eame  grounds,  BOOKVI. 
and  both  were  rejected.  ^°^^''- 

During  the  debates  on  these  motions,  objections  had  |  ^^ 
begun  to  be  started,  on  the  mode  of  procedure  which 
Mr.  Burke  had  embraced.  To  call  for  papers  rela* 
tive  to  misconduct,  and  from  the  information  which 
these  might  affocd,  to  shape  the  charges  bj  the  guilt, 
was  not,  it  was  contended,  a  course  which  parliament 
ought  to  allow.  Thecharges  ought  to  be  exhibited  first; 
and  no  -evidentiary  matter  ought  to  be  granted,  but 
such  alone  as  could  be  shown  to  bear  upon  the  charge* 
These  objections,  however,  produced  not  any  de- 
cisive result,  till  the  3d  of  April,  when  Mr.  Burke 
prqK)sed  to  caU  to  the  bar  some  oi  the  gentlemen  who 
had  been  ordered,  as  witnesses,  to  attend.  On  this 
oecaaon,  the  crown  lawyers  opposed  in  phalanx. 
Their  speeches  were  long,  but  their  arguments  only 
two.  Not  to  produce  the  charges  in  the  first  instance, 
and  prooi^  3trictly  confined  to  these  charges,  was 
unfair,  they  alleged,  to  the  party  accused.  To  pro- 
duce the  charges  first,  and  no  proof  but  what  strictly 
applied  to  the  charges,  was  the  mode  of  proceeding 
in  the  Courts  of  Law.  Mr.  Burke,  and  they  who 
supported  him,  maintained,  that  this  was  an  attempt 
to  infringe  the  order  of  procedure  already  adopted  by 
the  House ;  which  had  granted  evidence  in  pursuance 
of  its  own  plan ;  had  formed  itself  into  a  Committee 
for  the  express  purpose  of  receiving  evidence ;  and  had 
summoned  witnesses  to  be  at  that  moment  in  attend- 
ance. They  affirmed,  that  the  mode  of  proceeding, 
by  collecting  evidence  in  the  first  instance,  and  thence 
educing  the  charges,  was  favourable  to  precision  and 
accuracy ;  that  the  opposition,  which  it  experienced, 
savoured  of  a  design  to  restrict  evidence ;  and  that 
the  grand  muster  of  the  crown  lawyers  for  sudi  ^  pur- 
pose was  loaded  with  suspicion.     The  House,  how- 

voi..  v.  E 
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BOOK VI. ever,  agreed  with  the  lawyers;  which  is  as  much  as 

^"^^'  ^'  to  say,  that  such  was  the  plan  of  the  minister ;  and 

1786.  *^  accuser  was  obliged  to  invert  the  order  of  his 

steps.     Some  elucidation  of  the  incident  is  strongly 

required. 

To  collect  some  knowledge  of  the  facts  of  the  sup- 
posed delinquency ;  to  explore  the  sources  of  evidence ; 
to  seek  to  throw  light  upon  the  subject  of  accusation; 
to  trace  the  media  of  proof  from  one  link  to  another, 
often  the  only  way  in  which  it  can  be  traced ;  and, 
when  the  subject  is  thus  in  some  degree  understood, 
to  put  the  matter  of  delinquency  into  those  propositions 
which  are  the  best  adapted  to  present  it  truly  and 
effectually  to  the  test  of  proof,  is  not,  say  the  lawyers, 
the  way  to  justice.  Before  you  are  allowed  to  col- 
lect one  particle  of  knowledge  reelecting  the  facts  of 
the  delinquency ;  before  you  are  allowed  to  explore  a 
single  source  of  evidence,  or  do  any  one  thing  which 
can  throw  light  upon  the  subject,  you.must  put  the 
matter  of  delinquency,  which  you  are  allowed,  as  far 
as  the  lawyers  can  prevent  you,  to  know  nothing 
about,  into  propositions  for  the  reception  of  procdT. 
And  having  thus  made  up  the  subject,  which  you 
know  nothing  about,  into  a  set  of  propositions,  such 
as  ignorance  has  enabled  you  to  make  them,  you  are 
to  be  restrained  from  adducing  one  particle  of  evi- 
dence to  any  thing  but  youi:  first  propositions,  how 
much  soever  you  may  find,  as  light  breaks  in  upon 
you,  that  there  is  of  the  matter,  of  delinquency,  which 
your  propositions,  -made  by  compulsion  under  igno^ 
ranee,  do  not  embrace.  And  this  is  the  method^ 
found  out  and  prescribed  by  the  lawyers,  for  eluci- 
dating the  field  of  delinquency,  and  ensuring  the 
detection  of  crime ! 

To  whom  is  the  most  complete  and  efficient  pro* 
duction  of  evidence  unfavourable?    To  the  guilty 
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individuaL  To  whom  is  it  favourable?  To  all  who  are  BOOK  VI. 
innocent,  and  to  the  community  at  large.     Evidence,     ''^^'  ^' 
said  the  lawyers,  shall  not  be  produced,  till  after   1786« 
your  charges,  because  it  may  be  unfavourable  to  Mr. 
Hastings. 

If  they  meant  that  partial  evidence  might  operate 
unequitably  on  the  public  mind ;  the  answer  is  imme- 
diate: Why  allow  it  to  be  partial?  Mr.  Hastings 
knew  the  field  of  evidence  far  better  than  his  accusers, 
and  might  call  for  what  he  required. 

The  lawyers  were  very  merciful.  It  was  a  cruel 
thing  to  an  innocent  man,  to  have  evidence  of  guilt 
exhibited  against  him;  and  every  man  should  be 
presumed  innocent,  till  proved  guilty.  From  these 
premises  there  is  only  one  legitimate  inference ;  and 
that  is,  that  evidence  of  guilt  should  never  be  ex- 
hibited against  any  man. 

The  rule  of  the  lawyers  for  the  making  of  propo- 
sitions is  truly  their  own.  It  is,  to  make  them  out 
of  nothing.  All  other  men,  on  all  occasions,  teD  us 
to  get  knowledge  first ;  and  then  to  make  proposi- 
tions. Out  of  total  ignorance  how  can  any  thing 
the  result  of  knowledge  be  made? — No,  say  the 
lawyers ;  make  your  propositions,  whUe  in  absolute 
ignorance ;  and,  by  help  of  that  absolute  ignorance, 
show,  that  even  the  evidence  which  you  call  for  is 
evidence  to  the  point.  It  is  sufficiently  clear,  that 
when  the  man  who  endeavours  to  throw  light  upon 
delinquency  is  thus'  compelled  to  grope  his  way  in  the 
dark«  a  thousand  chances  are  provided  for  delinquency 
to  escape. 

When  a  rule  is  established  by  lawyers,  and  furU 
ously  upheld ;  a  rule,  pregnant  with  absurdity,  and 
contrary  to  the  ends  of  justice,  but  eminently  con- 
ducive to  the  proSt  and  power  of  lawyers,  to  what 
sort  of   motives  does  common  sense    guide   us   in 
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BOOK  VI.  ascribing  the  evil  ?  Delinquency  produces  law  suits ; 
^^^^'  ^'  law  suits  produce  lawyers'  fees  and  lawyers'  power ; 
1 786  whatever  can  multiply  the  law  suits  which  arise  out 
of  delinquency,  multiplies  the  occasions  on  which 
lawyers'  power  and  profit  are  gained.  That  a  rule 
to  draw  up  the  accusatory'propositions  before  inquiry, 
that  is,  without  knowledge,  and  to  adduce  evidence 
to  nothing  but  these  propositions^  which  ignoranoe 
drew,  is  a  contrivance,  skilfully  adapted,  to  multiply 
the  law  suits  to  which  delinquency  gives  birth,  is  too 
obvious  to  be  capable  of  being  denied. 

And  what  is  the  species  of  production,  which  their 
rule  of  acting  in  the  dark  enables  the  lawyers  them- 
selves, in  the  guise  of  the  writing  of  accusation  or 
bill  of  indictment,  to  supjdy  ?  A  thing  so  strange, 
so  extravagant,  so  barbarous,  that  it  more  resembles 
the  freak  of  a  mischievous  imagination,  playing  a 
malignant  frolic,  than  the  sober  contrivance  of  reason, 
even  in  its  least  instructed  condition. 

Not  proceeding  by  knowledge,  but  conjecture,  as 
often  as  the  intention  is  really  to  include,  not  to  avoid 
including,  the  offence,  they  are  obUged  to  ascribe  to 
the  supposed  delinquent,  not  one  crime,  but  all  man- 
ner of  crimes,  which  bear  any  sort  of  resemUance  to 
that  of  which  they  suppose  him  to  have  been  really 
guilty ;  in  order,  that,  in  a  multitude  of  guesses,  they 
may  have  some  chance  to  be  right  in  one. 

And  this  course  they  pretend  to  take,  out  of  ten- 
derness to  the  party  accused.  To'save  him  fit)m  the 
pain  of  having  evidence  adduced  to  the  one  crime  of 
which  he  is  guilty,  they  solemnly  charge  him  with 
the  guilt  of  a  great  variety  of  crimes.  Where  inno- 
cence really  exists,  the  production  of  evidence  is  evi- 
dence to  innocence,  and  is  the  greatest  favour  which 
innocence,  under  suspicion,  can  receive. 

The  absurdities,  with  which,  under  this  irrational 

5 
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mode  of  procedure,  a  bill  of  indictment  is  firequently  fiOOKVl. 
stuffed,  far  exceed  the  Kmits  of  ordinary  belief.     Not  ^^^^•^- 
only  are  the  grossest  known  falsehoods  regularly  and   i^g^ 
invariably  asserted,  and  found  by  juries  upon  their 
oaths ;  but  things  contradictory  of  one  another,  and 
absolutely  impossible  in  nature.     Thus,  when  it  is 
not  known  in  which  of  two  ways  a  man  has  been 
murdered,   he  is  positively  affirmed  to  have  been 
murdered  twice ;  first  to  have  been  murdered  in  one  ^ 
way ;  and  after  being  murdered  in  that  way,  to  be 
murdered  again  in  another. 

The  truth,  in  the  mean  time  is,  that  a  system  of 
preliminary  operations,  -having  it  for  their  object  to 
trace  out  and  secure  evidence  for  the  purpose  of  die 
ultimate  examination  and  decision,  so  far  from  being 
adverse  to"  die  ends  of  justice,  would  form  a  con- 
stituent part  of  every  rational  course  of  judicial  pro- 
cedure. By  means  of  these  preparatory  operations, 
the  judge  would  be  enabled  .to  come  to  the  examina^ 
tion  of  the  case,  with  all  the  circumstances  before 
him  on  which  his  decision  ought  to  be  grounded,  or 
which  the  nature  of  the  case  allowed  to  be  produced. 
Without  these  preparatory  operations,  the  judge  is^ 
always  liable  to  come  to  the  examination  with  only  a 
small  part  of  the  circumstances  before  him,  and  very 
seldom  indeed  can  have  the  advantage  of  the  whole. 
The  very  nature  of  crime,  which  as  much  as  possible 
seeks  concealment,  implies,  that  the  evidence  of  it 
must  be  traced.  Some. things  are  only  indications  of 
other  indications.  The  last  may  alone  be  decisive 
evidence  of  guilt ;  but  evidence  which  would  have 
remained  undiscovered,  had  the  inquirer  not  been 
allowed  to  trace  itj  by  previously  exploring  the  first. 
One  man  may  be  supposed  to  know  something  of  the 
crime.  When  examined,  he  is  found  to  know  no- 
thing of  it  himself,  but  points  out  another  man,  from 
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BOOK  VI.  whom  decisive  evidence  is  obtained.  If  a  prelimioary 
^^^^'  ^'  procedure  for  the  purpose  of  tracing  evidence  is 
|i-g«  allowed,  the  persons  and  things,  whose  evidence  is 
immediate  to  the  fact  in  question,  are  produced  to 
the  judge;  and  the  truth  is  ascertained.  If  the  pre- 
liminary procedure  is  forbidden,  the  persons  and 
things,  whose  evidence  would  go  immediately  to  the 
facts  in  question,  are  often  not  produced  to  the  judge ; 
and  in  this  and  a  thousand  other  ways,  the  means  of 
ascertaining  the  truth,  that  is  of  satisfying  justice, 
are  disappointed  of  their  end. 

It  thus  appears,  that  a  confederacy  of  crown  law- 
yers and  ministers,  with  a  House  of  Commons  at  their 
beck,  succeeded  in  depriving  the  prosecution  of  Mr. 
Hastings  of  an  important  and  essential  instrument  of 
jixrtice,  of  which  not  that  cause  only,  but  every  cause 
ought  to  have  the  advantage;  and  that  they  suc- 
ceeded on  two  untenable  grounds ;  first,  because  the 
search  for  evidence  was  unfavourable  to  Mr.  Hastings, 
which  was  as  much  as  to  say,  that  Mr.  Hastings  was 
guilty,  not  innocent ;  next,  because  it  was  contrary 
to  the  practice  of  the  courts  of  law ;  as  if  the  vices  of 
the  courts  of  law  ought  not  only  to  be  inviolate  on 
their  own  ground,  but  never  put  to  shame  iind  disi- 
graoe  by  the  contrast  of  virtues  in  any  other  place !  ^ 

Mr.  Burke  being  thus  compelled  to  produce  'the 
particulars  of  his  accusation,  before  he  was  allowed 
by  aid  of  evidence  to  acquaint  himself  with  the  mattar 
of  it,  exhibited  nine  of  his  articles  of  charge  on  the 
fourth  of  April,  and  twelve  more  in  the  Course  of  the 
following  week.  I  conceive  that  in  this  place  nothing 
more  is  required  than  to  give  indication  of  the  prin-^ 
cipal  topics.     These  were,   the  RohiUa  war;    the 


1  For  a  profonnd  elucidation  of  what  he  calls  TiiTestigatorial  Pro- 
cedure, see  Mr.  Bentham*s  Treatise,  entitled  Scotch  Reform. 
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transactions  respecting  Benares  and  its  Rajah ;  the  BOOK  vi. 
measure  by  which  Corah  and  Allahabad,  and  the  Z^""^^' ^V 
tribute  due  for  the  province  of  Bengal,  were  taken  1786. 
from  the  Mogul ;  the  transactions  in  Oude,  respecting 
the  Begums,  the  English  residents,  and  other  affairs ; 
those  regarding  the  Mahratta  war,  and  the  peace  by 
which  it  was  concluded ;  the  measures  of  internal 
administration,  inclilding  the  arrangements  for  the 
collection  of  the  revenues  and  the  administration  of 
justice,  the  death  of  Nuncomar,  and  treatment  of 
Mahomed  Reza  Khan ;  disobedience  of  the  commands, 
and  contempt  for  the  authority,  of  the  Directors; 
extravagant  expense,  for  the  purpose  of  creating 
dependants  and  enriching  favourites;  and  the  receipt 
of  presents  or  bribes.  An  additional  article  was  after- 
wards presented,  on  the  6th  of  May,  which  related  to 
the  treatment  bestowed  upon  Fyzoolla  Khan.  I  shall 
not  account  it  necessary  to  follow  the  debates,  to 
which  the  motions  upon  these  several  charges  gave 
birth,  in  the  House  of  Commons ;  both  because  they 
diffused  little  information  on  the  subject,  and  because 
the  facts  have  already  been  stated  with  such  lightsf 
as,  it  is  hoped,  may  suffice  to  form  a  proper  judgment 
upon  each. 

Not  only,  on  several  preliminary  questions,  did  the 
ministers  zealously  concur  with  the  advocates  of  Mr. 
Hastings ;  but  even  when  the  great  question  of  the 
Rohilla  war,  and  the  ruin  of  a  whole  jieople,  cam^ 
under  discussion,  Mr.  Hastings  had  the  decisive  ad- 
vantage of  their  support.  Mr.  Dundas  himself  who 
had  so  recently  enumerated  the  Rohilla  war  among 
the  crimijial  transactions  which  called  forth  his  con- 
demnation, rose  up  in  its  defence ;  ^  and  the  HoUs6 

»  The  following  are  the  words  of  the  eighth  of  the  resoIutioDS,  which 
he  moved  in  1781,  "That  too  strong  a  confirmation  cannot  be  given 
to  the  sentiments  and  resolutions  of  the  Court  of  birectors  and  the 
% 
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BOOK  VI.  voted,  by  a  majority  of  119  to  67,  that  no  impeachr* 
^"^'  ^"  able  matter  was  contained  in  the  charge. 
1786.  ^^  ^^  ^^^  without  reason^  that  the  friends  of  Mr^ 
Hastings  now  triumphed  in  the  prospect  of  victory. 
Every  point  had  been  carried  in  his  favour  v  The 
minister  had,  steadily  and  uniformly  lent  him  the 
weight  of  his  irresistible  power :  And  the  most 
formidable  article,  in  the  bill  of  accusation,  had  beeu 
r^'ected,.  as  void  of  criminating  force. 

The  motion  on  the  charge  respecting  the  exter- 
mination  of  the  RohiUas  was  made  on  the  1st  of  June. 
That  on  the  chai^  respecting  the  Rajah  of  Benares 
was  made  on  the  13th  of  the  same  month.  On  that 
day,  however,  the  sentiments  of  Mr.  Pitt  appeared  to 
have  undergone  a  revolution.  The  exceptions,  indeed,, 
which  he  took  to  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Hastings,  were 
not  very  weighty.  In  his  demands  upoa  the  Rajah, 
and  the  exercise  of  the  arbitrary  discretion  entrusted 
to  him,  Mr.  Hastings  had  exceeded  the  exigency. 
Upon  this  ground,  after  having  joined  in  a  sentence 
of  impunity  on  the  treatment  of  the  Rohillas,  the 
minister  declared,  that  ^'  upon  the  whole,  the  conduct 
of  Mr.  Hastings,  in  the  transactions  now  before  the 
House,  had  been  so  cruel,  unjust,  and  oppressive,  that 
it  was  impossible  he,  as  a  man  of  honour  or  honesty, 
pr  having  any  regard  to  faith  or  conscience,  could 

Court  of  Proprietors,  in  condemnation  of  the  Rohilla  war : — That  the 
conduct  of  the  President  and  Select  Committee  of  Bengal  appears,  in 
almost  every  stage  of  it,  to  have  been  biassed  by  an  interested  partiality 
to  the  Vizir,  to  transgress  their  own,  as  well  as  the  Company's  positive 
and  repeated  regulations  and  orders  : — ^That  the  extermination  of  the 
Rohillas  was  not  necessary,  for  the  recovery  of  forty  lacs  of  rupees:^ 
And  that,  if  it  was  expedient  to  make  their  country  a  barrier  against  the 
Mahrattas,  there  is  reason  to  beliere,  that  this  might  have  been  effected, 
by  as  easy,  and  by  a  less  iniquitous,  interference  of  the  government  of 
Bengal ;  which  would,  at  the  same  time,  have  preserved  the  dominion 
to  the  rightful  owners,  and  exhibited  an  attentive  example  of  justice, 
as  well  as  policy,  to  all  India.'' 
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my  lodger  resist ;  and  therefore  he  had  fiilly  satisfied  book  VL 
his  conscience,  that  Warren  Hastings,  in  the  case  in  ^^^^'  ^' 
question,  had  been  guilty  of  such  enormities  and  mis-    i>j^^ 
demeanours,  as  constituted  a  crime  sufficient  to  call 
upon  the  justice  of  the  House  to  impeach  him." 

Some  article  of  secret  history  is  necessary  to  account 
for  this  sudden  phenomenon.^  With  the  conduct  of 
the  minister,  that  too  of  the  House  of  Commons 
underwent  immediate  revolution  ;  the  same  majority, 
almost  exactly,  which  had  voted  that  there  was  not 
matter  of  impeachment  in  the  ruin  brought  upon  the 
RohiUas,  voted  that  there  was  matter  of  impeachment 
in  the  ruin  brought  upon  the  Rigah  Cheyte  Sing. 
The  friends  of  Mr.  Hastings  vented  expressions  of 
the  highest  indignation;  and  charged  the  minister 
with  treachery  ;  as  if  he  had  been  previously  pledged 
for  their  support.^ 

No  further  progress  was  made  in  the  prosecution 
of  Mr.  Hastings  during  that  session  of  the  parliament. 
But  the  act  of  Mr.  Pitt  for  the  better  government  of 
India  was  already  found  in  need  of  tinkering.  Mr. 
Francis,  early  in  the  session,  had  moved  for  leave  to 
bring  in  a  bill  for  amending  the  existing  law  agree^ 
ably  to  the  ideas  which  he  had  often  expressed. 


1  The  cause  is  variously  conjectured ;  some  turn  in  the  cabinet;  or  m 
the  sentiments  of  the  King,  whose  zeal  for  Mr.  Hastings  was  the  object 
of  common  ikme;  an  increasing  dread  of  unpopolarity,  from  the  pro* 
gresa  of  indignation  in  the  public  mind. 

*  The  contemporary  historian  says,  **  The  conduct  of  the  minister 
on  this  occasion  drew  upon  him  much  indecent  calumny  from  the 
frtends  of  Mr.  Hastings.  They  did  not  hesitate  to  accuse  him,  out  of 
doors,  both  publicly  and  privately,  of  treachery.  They  declared,  it  was 
in  the  full  confidence  of  his  protection  and  support,  that  they  had  urged 
on  Mr.  Burke  to  bring  forward  his  charges :  And,  that  the  gentleman 
accused  had  been  persuaded  to  come  to  their  bar,  with  an  hasty  and 
premature  defence.  And  they  did  not  scruple  to  attribute  this  conduct 
in  the  minister  to  motives  of  the  basest  jealousy.''  Annual  Register  for 
the  year  1786,  ch.  vii. 
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BOOK  VI.  Upon  this,  howevier,  the  previous  question  was  tnoved^ 

Chap.  1 .  ^^^  carried  without  a  division. 

"TZI~  In  the  course  of  the  year  1786,  no  fewer  than 
three  bills  for  amending  the  late  act,  with  regard  to 
the  government  of  India,  were  introduced  by  the 
ministers,  and  passed.  The  first  *  had  for  its  principal 
object  to  free  the  Governor-General  from  a  dependance 
upon  the  majority  of  his  council,  by  enabling  him  to 
act  in  ,  opposition  to  their  conclusions,  after  their 
opinions,  together  with  the  reasons  upon  which  they 
were  founded,  had  been  heard  and  recorded.  This 
idea  had  been  first  brought  forward  by  L(»*d  Norths 
in  the  propositions  which  he  offered  as  the  foundation 
of  a  bill,  immediately  before  the  dissolution  of  his 
ministry.  It  appears  to  have  been  fii*st  suggested  by 
Mr«  Dundas ;  and  the  regulation  was  insisted  upon 
by  Lord  Macartney,  as  indispensable  to  the  existence 
of  a  good  government  in  India.  It  was  violfently, 
indeed,  opposed  by 'Mr.  Francis,  Mr.  Burke,  and  the 
party  who  were  led  by  them,  in  their  ideas  on  Indian 
subjects.  The  institution^  however^  bedrs  upon  it 
considerable  marks  of  wisdom.  The  Council  Were 
converted  into  a  party  of  assessors  to  the  Governor-* 
General,  aiding  him*  by  their  advice,  and  checking 
him  by  their  presence.  Individual  responsibility  and 
unity  of  purpose  were  thus  united  with  multiplicity 
of  ideas,  and  with  the  influence,  not  only  of  eyes,  to 
which  every  secret  was  exposed,  but  of  recorded 
reasons,  in  defiance  of  which,  as  often  as  the  assessors 
were  honest  and  wise,  every  pernicious  measure  would 
have  to  be  taken,  and  by  which  it  would  be  seen  that 
it  might  afterwards  be  tried. 

The  same  bill  introduced  another  innovation,  which 
was,  to  enable  the  ofiices  of  Governor-Getieral  and 
Commander-in-Chief,  to  be  united  in  the  same  person. 

1  96  Geo.  III.  c.  16. 
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It  was  uiuloubtedly  of  great  importance  to  render  the  bookvi. 
military  strictly  dependant  upon  the  civil  power,  and  ^   "^''  ^' 


to  preclude  the  unavoidable  evils  of  two  conflicting  1786. 
authorities.  But  very  great  inconveniences  attended 
the  measure  of  uniting  in  the  same  person  the  super- 
intendauce  of  the  civil  and  military  departments.  In 
the  first  place,  it  raised  to  the  greatest  possible  degree 
of  concentrated  strength  the  temptations  to  what  the 
parliament  and  ministry  pretended  they  had  the 
greatest  aversion;  the  multiplication  of  wars,  and 
pursuit  of  conquest  In  the  next  place,  the  sort  of 
talents,  habits,  and  character,  best  adapted  for  the 
office  of  civil  governor,  were  not  the  sort  of  talents, 
habits,  and  character,  best  adapted  for  the  mili- 
tary functions  ;  nor  were  those  which  were  best 
adapted  for  the  ihilitary  functions,  best  adapted  for 
the  calm  and  laborious  details  of  the  civil  administra- 
tion. And,  to  omit  all  other  evils,  the  whole  time 
and  talents  of  the  ablest  man  were  not  more  than 
sufficient  for  the  duties  of  either  office.  For  the 
same  man,  therefore,  it  was  impossible,  not  to  neglect 
the  one  set  of  duties,  in  the  same  degree  in  which  he 
paid  attention  to  the  other. 

This  bill  was  arraigned  by  those  whcf  generally 
opposed  the  minister,  and  on  the  22d-of  March,  when, 
in  the  language  of  parliament,  it  was  committed,  in 
other  words,  considered  by  the  House,  when  the 
House  calls  itself  a  committee,  Mr.  Burke  poured 
forth  against  it  one  of  his  most  eloquent  harangues. 
It  established  a  despotical  power,  he  said,  in  India. 
This,  it  was  pretended,  was  for  giving  energy  and 
dispatch  to  the  government.  But  the  pretext  w^as 
false.  '*  He  desired  to  know,  where  that  arbitrary 
government  existed,  of  which  dignity,  energy,  and 
dispatch,  were  the  characteristics.  To  what  had  de- 
mocracy, in  all  ages  and  countries,  owed  most  of  its 
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BOOR \'l.  triumphs,   but  to  the  openness,,  the  publicity,  and 

^°^''-  ^'  strength  of  its  operation." ' 
1786.  Mr.  Dundas  called  upon  his  opponents  to  inform 
him,  whether  it  was  not  possible  for  despotism  to 
exist  in  the  hands  of  many,  as  well  as  in  the  hand^^ 
of  one ;  and  he  observed,  that  if  the  power  of  the 
Gkivemor-General  would  be  increased,  so  would  ako  his 
responsibility.  The  answer  was  just  and  victorious. 
It  is  a  mere  vulgar  error,  that  despotism  ceases  to  be 
despotism,  by  merely  being  shared.  It  is  an  error, 
too,  of  pernicious  operation  on  the  British  constitu- 
tion. Where  men  see  that  the  powers  of  goverment 
are  shared,  they  conclude  that  they  are  also  limited, 
and  already  under  sufficient  restraint.  Mr.  Dundas 
affirmed,  and  affirmed  truly,  that  the  government  of 
India  was  no  more  a  despotism,  when  the  despotism- 
was  lodged  in  the  single  hand  of  the  Governor- 
General,  than  when  shared  between  the  Governor 
and  the  Council.  What  he  affirmed  of  increasing  the 
force,  by  increasing  the  concentration,  of  responsi- 
bility, is  likewise  so  true,  that  a  responsibility,  shared, 
is  seldom  any  responsibility  at  all.  So  little  was  there 
in  Burke*s  oratory,  of  wisdom  if  he  knew  no  better, 
of  simplicity  and  honesty  if  he  did«. 

The  second  of  the  East  India  acts  of  this  year* 
was  an  artifice.  It  repealed  that  part  of  Mr.  Pitt's 
original  act  which  made  necessary  the  approbation^ 
of  the  King  for  the  choice  of  a  Governor-General. 

1  Cobbett*8  Par].  Hist.  zzv.  1276.  In  the  saiae  speech  Mr.  Burke 
said,  "  What  he^  from  the  experience  derived  from  many  years'  atten- 
tion, would  recommend  as  a  means  of  recovering  India,  and  reforming 
all  its  abuses,  was  a  combination  of  these  three  things— a  government 
by  law — atrial  by  jury — and  publicity  in  every  eiiecutive  and  judicial 
concern/'  Ibid.  Of  these  three  grand  instrumenu  of  good  govern- 
ment, what  he  meant  is  not  very  clear  as  to  any  but  the  last;  of  which 
the  importance  is,  undoubtedly,  great  beyond  expression. 

2  2Q  Geo.  III.  c.  2d. 
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ft  reserved  to  the  King  the  power  of  recall,  in  which  book  vi. 
the  former  was  completely  included.  ^'*'''  'y 

The  third  of  the  acts  of  the  same  year*  had  but  1786. 
one  object  of  any  importance ;  and  that  was,  to  repeal 
the  part  of  Mr.  Pitt's  original  bill,  which  almost 
alon6  appears  to  have  had  any  tendency  to  improve 
the  government  to  which  it  refeiired :  I  mean  the  dis- 
closure of  the  amount  of  the  property  which  each 
individual,  engaged  in  the  government  of  India, 
realized  in  thaf  country.  This  was  too  searching  a 
test :  And  answered  the  purposes  neither  of  ministers 
in  England,  nor  of  the  Company's  servants  m  India.  ^ 

Nor  was  this  dl.  There  was  also,  during  the 
course  of  this  year,  a  fourth  bill,  granting  relief  to  the 
East  India  Company ;  that  sort  of  relief,  for  which 
they  had  so  often  occasion  to  apply,  relief  in  the  way 
of  money.  A  petition  from  the  Company  was  pre- 
sented;  and  the  subject  was  discussed  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  on  the  9th,  and  26th  of  June.     The 


»  «6  Geo.  rn.  c.  57. 

s  The  following  is  a  corioas  testimony -to  the  importance  of  the  clause 
which  was  now  repealed.  Major  Soott,  the  iaraous  agent  of  Mr. 
Ha&tings,  in  the  debate  of  the  7th  of  February,  1788,  on  the  impeach- 
ment of  Sir  £.  Impey,  coanteracting  the  panegyrics  which  had  been 
prononnced  on  Mr.  Francis,  said  "  Before  I  join  in  applauding  the  inte- 
grity of  the  Hon.  Grent.,  I  require  it  to  be  proved  by  the  only  potnble 
way  in  which  his  integrity  can  possibly  be  proved.  Let  him  come  fairly, 
boldly,  and  honestly  forward,  as  Lord  Macartney  has  done ;  let  him 
state  that  he  left  England  in  debt,  that  he  was  six  years  in  India,  that 
his  expenses  at  home  and  abroad  were  so  much,  and  l\is  fortune  barely 
the  difference  between  the  amount  of  his  expences  and  the  amount  of 
his  salary.  When  the  Hon.  Gent,  shall  have  done  this,  I  will  join  the 
committee  of  impeachment  with  cheerfulness,  in  pronouncing  Mr. 
Francis  to  be  one  of  the  honestest  men  that  ever  came  from  Bengal. 
But  until  he  shall  submit  to  this  only  true  test  of  his  integrity,  I  shall 
pay  no  attention  to  the  animated  panegyrics  of  his  friends."  Cobbett's 
Pari.  Hist.  xxvi.  1425.  I  wish  I  could  have  availed  myself  of  this 
testimony,  without  repeating  the  surmise  of  a  man  who  would  not 
have  confined  himself  to  surmise  against  Mr.  Francis,  had  he  had  any 
thing  stronger  to  produce. 
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BOOKvr.act^  enabled  them  to  raise  money  by.  the  sale  of  a 

^!^!ll;part,  to  wit,  1,207,559/.  15^.   of  the  4,200,000/., 

1787.     which  they  had   lent  to  the   public;  and  also,  by 

adding  800,000/.  in  the  way  of  subscription  to  their 

capital  stock.  ' 

On  the  first  day  of  the  following  session,  which 
was  th&2Sd  of  January,  1787,  Mr,  Burke  announced, 
that  he  should  proceed  with  the  prosecution  of  Mr. 
Hastings,  on  the  first  day  of  the  succeeding  month. 
The  business,  during  this  session,  was  •carried  through 
its  first  and  most  interesting  stage.  The  House  of 
Commons  reviewed  the  several  articles  of  charge; 
impeached  Mr.  Hastings  at  the  bar  of  the  House  of 
Peers ;  and  delivered  him  to  that  judicatory  for  trial. 
Of  the  proceedings  at  this  stage  it  is  necessary  for  me 
to  advert  to  only  the  more  remarkable  points. 

On  the  7th  of  February,  the  charge  relating  to 
the  resumption  of  the  jaghires  or  lands  of  the  Prin- 
cesses of  Oude,  the  seizure  of  their  treasure,  and  the 
connected  offences,  was  exhibited  by  Mr.  Sheridan 
in  a  speech  which  powerfully  operated  upon  the  sym- 
pathy of  the  hearers,  and  was  celebrated  as  one  of 
the  highest  efforts  of  English  eloquence.  On  this 
$u]t)ject  Mr.  Pitt  took  a  distinction  between  the  landed 
estates,  and  the  treasures.  For  depriving  the  Begums 
of  their  estates,  he  could  conceive  that  reasons  might 
exist;  although  peculiar  delicacy  and  forbearance 
were  due  on  the  part  of  the  English,  who  were 
actually  the  guarantees  to  the  Princesses  for  the 
secure  possession  of  those  estates.  But  the  confisca- 
tion of  their  treasures,  he  thought  an  enormity, 
altogether  indefensible  and  atrocious ;  and  the  guilt 
of  that  act  was  increased  by  stifling  the  order  of  the 
Court  of  Directors,  which  commanded  the  proceed- 

»  26  Geo.  III.  c.  62. 
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ings  against  the  Princesses  to  be  revised.  The  plun-  dookvi. 
der  of  the  chief  of  Furruckabad,  a  dependant,  also,  ^"^^'  ^' 
of  the  Nabob,  whom  the  English  were  bound  to  1^87. 
protect,  formed  a  part  of  the  transactions  to  which 
the  Govemor-Gteneral  became  a  party  by  the  treaty 
of  Chimar.  It  was  made  a  separate  article  of  charge. 
And,  in  the  matter  of  that  as  well  as  the  preceding 
article,  it  was  voted  by  large  majorities,  that  high 
crimes  and  misdemeanours  were  involved.  Mr.  Pitt 
observed,  that  the  conduct  of  the  Govemor*GeneraI, 
in  receiving  a  present  of  enormous  value  from  the 
Nabob,  at  the  time  when  he  let  him  loose  to  prey 
upon  so  many  victims,  was  not  justified  by  the  pre- 
tence of  receiving  it  for  the  public  service,  in  which 
no  exigence  existed  to  demand  recurrence  to  such  a 
resource ;  **  it  could  be  accounted  for  by  nothing  but 
corruption." 

In  the  course  of  these  proceedings,  Mr.  Burke 
thought  it  necessary  to  call  the  attention  of  the  House 
to  the  difficulties  under  which  the  prosecution  la- 
boured in  regard  to  evidence.  The  late  Govenior- 
General,  as  often  as  he  thought  proper,  had  with- 
held,  mutilated,  or  garbled  the  coirespondence  whicli 
he  was  bound  to  transmit  to  the  East  India  House. 
Nor  was  this  all.  Those  whose  duty  it  was  to  bring 
evidence  of  the  charges  were  often  ignorant  of  the 
titles  of  the  papers  for  which  it  was  necessary  to  call ; 
and  papers,  however  closely  connected  with  the  sub- 
ject, were  withheld,  if  not  technically  included  under 
the  title  which  was  given.  He  himself,  for  example, 
had  moved  for  the  Furnickal)ad  papers,  and  what  he 
received  under  that  title,hc  concluded,  were  the  whole  ; 
but  a  motion  bad  been  afterwards  made,  by  another 
member,  for  the  Persian  coiTespondence,  whidi 
brought  forth  documents  of  the  greatest  importance. 
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BOOK  IV.  To  another  circumstance  it  befitted  the  House  to 
^^^^'  ^'  advert.  The  attorney  of  the  East  India  Company, 
1787.  ^"  vindication  of  whose  wrongs  the  prosecution  was 
carried  on,  was  (it  was  pretty  remarkable)  the  attor- 
ney, likewise,  of  Mr.  Hastings ;  and  while  the  House 
were  groping  in  the  dark,  and  liable  to  miss  what 
was  of  most  importance,  Mr.  Hastings  and  his  attor- 
ney, to  whom  the  documents  in  the  India  House 
were  known,  might,  on  each  occasion,  by  a  fortunate 
document,  defeat  the  imperfect  evidence  before  the 
House,  and  laugh  at  the  prosecution. 

On  the  charge,  that  expense  had  been  incurred  by 
Mr.  Hastings  for  making  dependants  and  creating  a 
corrupt  influence,  brought  forward  on  the  15th  of 
March,  Mr.  Pitt  selected  three  particulars,  as  those 
alone  which  appeared  to  him,  in  respect  to  magni- 
tude, and  evidence  of  criminality,  to  demand  the 
penal  proceedings  of  parliament.  These  were,  the 
contract  for  bullocks  in  1779;  the  opium  contract  in 
1780'/  and  the  extraordinary  emoluments  bestowed 
on  Sir  Eyre  Coote.  In  the  first  there  were  not  only, 
he  said,  reprehensible  circumstances,  but  strong  marks 
of  corruption :  while  the  latter  transaction  involved  in 
it  almost  every  species  of  criminality;  a  violation  of 
the  faith  of  the  Company,  a  wanton  abuse  of  power 

1  There  were  several  pecaniary  transactions  with  itidividiials,  such 
as  a  contract  for  supplying  the  army  wjth  bullocks,  a  contract  for  feeding 
elephants^  an  agency  for  the  supply  of  corn,  a  contract  for  the  Com- 
pany's opium,  which  were  laid  hold  of  by  the  accusers  of  Mr.  Hastings, 
as  either  not  having  been  performed  agreeably  to  the  rules  and  orders 
of  the  service,  or  in  some  way  implying  corruption  on  the  part  of  the 
Governor-General,  and  thence  included  among  the  subjects  of  criminal 
charge.  As  the  indications  of  criminality  in  these  transactions  appeared 
to  me  to  fall  short  of  proof;  and  as  they  were  matters  of  that  degree  of 
detail,  to  which  the  limits  of  history  do  hot  allow  it  to  descend,  no 
account  of  them  is  included  in  the  narrative  of  Mr.  Hastings's  Indian 
Administration. 
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against  a  helpless  ally,  a  misapplication  of  the  public  bookvt, 
property,  and  disobedience  to  his  superiors,  by  a  dis-  ^**^'-  *• 
graceful  and  wicked  evasion.  .^  . 

On  the  2d  of  April,  when  the  report  of  the  Com- 
mittee  on  the  articles  of  charge  was  brou^t  up,  it 
was  proposed  by  Mr.  Pitt,  that,  instead  of  voting 
whether  the  House  should  proceed  to  impeachment, 
a  preliminary  step  should  be  interposed,  and  that  a 
committee  should  be  formed  to  draw  up  articles  of 
impeachments  His  reason  was,  that  on  several  of 
th^  particulars  contained  in  the  articles  of  charge  he 
could  not  vote  for  the  penal  proceeding  proposed^ 
while  he  thought  that  on  account  of  others  it  was 
clearly  required.  A  committee  might  draw  up  arti-* 
des  of  impeachment,  which  would  remove  his  objec- 
tions, without  frustrating  the  object  which  all  parties 
professed  to  have  in  view.  After  some  little  oppo- 
sition, this  suggestion  was  adopted.  Among  the 
names  presented  for  the  Committee,  was  that  of  Mr^ 
Francis.  Objection  to  hiin  was  taken,  on  the  score 
of  a  supposed  enmity  to  the  party  accused ;  and  he 
was  rejected  by  a  majority  of  96  to  44. 

On  the  25th  of  the  month,  the  articles  of  impeach* 
ment  were  brought  up  from  the  Committee  by  MrJ 
Burke.  They  were  taken  into  consideration  on  the 
9th  of  May.  The  formerly  celebrated,  then  Alder- 
man^ Wilkes,  was  a  warm  fiiend  of  Mr.  Hastings; 
and  strenuously  maintained  that  the  prosecution  was 
unjust.  He  said,  what  was  the  most  remarkable 
thing  in  the  debate,  that  it  was  the  craving  and  avari- 
cious policy  of  this  country,  which  had,  for  the  purpose 
of  getting  money  to  satisfy  this  inordinate  appetite, 
betrayed  Mr.  Hastings  into  those  of  his  measures, 
for  which  a  defepce  was  the  most  difficult  to  be  found. 
The  remark  had  its  foundation  in  truth  ;  and  it  goes 
pretty  far  in  extenuation  of  some  of  Mr.  Hastings's 

VOL.  V.  F 
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BOOKVi.most  exceptionable  acts.  The  famous  Alderfnm 
^^^'  ^'  added,  that  a  zeal  for  justice,  which  never  recognises 
1787.  any  object  that  takes  any  thing  from  ourselves,  is  a 
manifest  pretence.  If  Mr.  Hastings  had  committed 
so  much  injustice,  how  disgraceful  was  it  to  be  told, 
that  not  a  single  voice  had  yet  been  heard  to  cry  for 
restitution  and  compensation  to  those  who  had  suf- 
fered by  his  acts  ?  The  stain  to  which  the  reformed 
patriot  thus  pointed  the  finger  of  scorn,  is  an  instance 
of  that  perversion  of  the  moral  sentiments  to  which 
nations  by  their  selfishness  are  so  commonly  driven, 
and  which  it  is  therefoi-e  so  useful  to  hold  up  to  per«- 
petual  view.  Among  individuals,  a  man  so  corrupt 
could  scarcely  be  formed  as  to  cry  out  with  vehemence 
against  the  cruelty  of  a  plunder,  perpetrated  for  his 
benefit,  without'  a  thought  of  restoring  what  by  in- 
justice  he  had  obtained.  There  was  in  this  debate 
another' circumstance  worthy  of  notice ;  that  Mr.  Pitt 
pronounced  the  strongest  condemnation  of  those  wha 
endeavoured  to  set  in  balance  the  services  of  Mr^. 
Hastings  against  the  crimes,  as  if  the  merit  of  the 
one  extinguished  the  demerit  of  the  other.  This  wa» 
an  attempt,  he  said,  to  compromise  the  justice  of  the 
country.  Yet  at  a  date  no  further  distant  than  the 
preceding  session,  Mr.  Pitt  had  joined  with  Mr. 
Dundas,  when  that  practical  statesman  urged  the 
merit  of  the  latter  part  of  JNIr.  Hastings's  administra- 
tions, as  reason  to  justify  himself  for  not  following  up 
\U  prosecution  the  condemnations  which  he  had 
formerly  pronounced. 

The  articles  of  impeachment  which  were  now 
brought  up  from  the  Committee  received  the  ^appro- 
bation of  the  House ;  a  vote  for  the  impeaching  of 
Mr.  Hastings  was  passed;  the  impeachment  was 
carried  by  Mr.  Burke  to  the  bar  of  the  Lords ;  Mr. 
Hastings  was  brought  to  that  bar;  admitted  to  bail; 
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tad  allowed  one  month,  and  tiUthe  second  day  of  BOOK  VI. 
the  following  session  of  parliament,  to  prepare  for  his  ^^^'  ^^ 
defence.  178t. 

On  the  24th  of  April,  1787,  Sir  GUbert  Elliot, 
whose  intention  had  been  delayed  by  other  business 
which  was  before  th^  House,  gave  notice  of  a  day  on 
which  he  intended  to  bring  forward  the  subject  of 
the  impeachment  of  Sir  Elijah  Impey,  but  on  account 
of  the  apjHToaching  termination  of  that  session  was 
induced  to  postpone  it  till  the  tiext; 

On  the  12th  of  December,  after  an  introductory 
speech.  Sir  Gilbert  exhibited  his  articles  of  charge. 
They  related  to  five  supposed  ofiences,  regarding^, 
1.  The  catastrophe  of  the  Riyah  Nuncomar;  2.  The 
Patna  cause ;  3.  The  Cossijurah  cause ;  4.  The  office 
of  Sudder  Duannee  Adaidut;  5.  The  Affidavits  at 
Lucknow.  They  were  referred  to  a  Committee  of 
the  whole  house,  and  on  the<4th  of  February,  1788^ 
Sir  Elijah  Impey  was  heard  in  his  defence.  What  he 
advanced  was  confined  to  the  sutgect  of  the  first 
charge,  his  concern  in  the  death  of  Nuncomar. 
Further  discussions  took  place,  on  the  same  subject^ 
on  the  Yth  and  8th.  On  the  11th  and  26th  of 
February,  and  on  the  l6th  of  April,  witnesses  were 
examined  at  the  bar,  and  more  or  less  of  discussion 
accompanied.  On  the  28th  of  April,  on  the  7th  and 
9th  of  May,  Sir  Gilbert  Elliot  summed  up  and  en- 
forced  the  evidence  on  the  first  of  the  charges,  aiid 
on  the  last  of  these  days  moved,  *^  That  the  Com** 
mittee,  having  considered  the  first  article,  and  ex* 
amined  evidence  thereupon,  is  of  opinion,  that  there 
is  ground  of  impeachment  of  high  crimes  and  mis- 
demeanours against  Sir  Elijah  Impey,  upod  the  matter  . 
of  the  said  article."  Af^er  a  debate  of  considerable 
length,  the  motion  was  negatived,  by  a  majority  of 
seventy-three  to  fifty-five.     An  attempt  was  made  to 

F  2 
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BOOK  VI.  proceed  with  the  remaining  articles  on  the  27th  of 
May:  but  the  business  was  closed,  by  a  motion  to 
1787*  postpone  it  for  three  months.  In.  this  affair,  the 
lawyers,  as  was  to  be  expected,  supported  the  judge. 
The  minister,  Mr.  Pitt,  distinguished  himself  by  the 
warmth  with  which  he  took  up  the  defence  of  Sir 
Elijah  from  the  beginning  of  the  investigation,  and 
b^  the  asperity  with  which  he  now  began  to  treat 
Mr.  Francis.* 

The  operation  of  Air. 'Pitt's  new  law  produced 
occasion  for  another  legislative  interference.  In 
passing  that  law,  two  objects  were. very  naturally 
pursued.  To  avoid  the  imputation  of  what  was 
represented  as  the  heinous  guilt  of  Mr.  Fox's  bill^  it 
was  necessary,  that  the  principal  part  of  the  power 
should  appear  to  remain  in  the  hands  of  the  Directors. 
For  ministerial  advantage^  it  was  necessary,  that  it 
should  in  reality  be  all  «aken  away. 

Minds  drenched  with  terror  are  easily  deceived. 
,  Mr.  Fox's  bill  threatened  the  Directors  with  evils 
wUeh  to  them,  at  any  rate,  were  not  imaginary. 
And  with  much  art,  and  singular  success,  other  men 
were  generally  made  to  believe,  that  it  wa9  fraught 
with  mischief  to  the  nation. 

Mr.  Pitt  s  bill  professed  to  differ  from  that  of  lus 
rival,  chiefly  in  this  very  point,  that  while  the  one  de- 
stroyed the  power  of  the  Directors,  the  other  left  it 
almost  entire.  The  double  purpose  of  the  minister 
was  obtained,  by  leaving  them  the  forms,  while  the 
substance  was  taken  away.  In  the  temper  into  whidi 
the  mind  of  tlie  nation  had  been  artfully  brought,  the 
deception  was  easily  passed.  And  vague  and  ambi- 
guous language  was  the  instrument.  The  t^ms,  in 
which  the  functions  of  the  Board  of  Control  wer« 

<  See  ftriiamentary  Hist  md  dies. 
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described,  implied,  in  their  most  obvious  import,  no  BOOK  VL 
great  deduction  from  the  former  power  of  the  Di-  ^"^''  ^' 
rectors.     They  were  susceptible  of  an  interpretation   1787.. 
which  took  away  the  whole. 

In  all  arrangements  between  parties  of  which  the 
one  is  to  any  considerable  degree  stronger  than  the 
other,  all  ambiguities  in  the  terms  are  sooner  or  later 
forced  into  that  interpretation  which  is  most  favour- 
able to  the  strongest  party,  and  least  favourable  to 
the  weakest.  The  short-sighted  Directors  understood 
not  this  law  of  human  nature ;  possibly  saw  not,  in 
the  terms  of  the  statute,  any  meaning  beyond  what 
they  desired  to  see ;  that  which  the  authors  of  the 
terms  appeared^  at  the  time,  to  have  a&  ardently  at 
heart  as  themselves. 

The  Directors  had  not  enjoyed  their  imaginary 
dignities  long,  when  the  Board  of  Control  assumed 
operations  which  surprised  them;  and  a  struggle 
which  they  were  little  able  to  maintain,  immediately 
began.  The  reader  is  already  acquainted  with  the 
disputes  which  arose  on  the  payment  of  the  debts  of 
the  Nabob  of  Arcot ;  and  on  the  appointment  of  a 
successor  to  Lord  Macartney,  as  Governor  of  Fort 
St.  George. 

Lieutenant-Colonel  Ross  had  been  guilty  of  what 
the  Directors  considered  an  outrageous  contempt  of 
their  authority.  In  July,  1785,  they  dictated  a 
severe  reprimand.  The  Board  rf  Control  altered  the 
dispatch,  by  striking  out  the  censure.  The  dignity 
6£  the  Directors  was  now  touched  in  a  most  sensible 
part  "  The  present  occasion,"  they  said,  "  appeared 
to  them  so  momentous,  and  a  submission  on  their 
part  so  destructive  of  all  order  and  subordination  in 
India,  that  they  must  take  the  liberty  of  informing 
the  Right  Honourable  Board  that  no  dispatch  can  be 
lent  to  India  which  does  not  contain  the  final  decL>io« 
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BOOKVI.  of  the  Directors  on  Lieutenant-Oolonel  Ross."  The 
^"^^'  ^'  Board  of  Ck>ntrol,  it  is  probable,  deemed  the  occasion 
1787.  ^^^  ^^  delicate  for  the  scandal  of  a  struggle.  It 
could  well  afford  a  compromise:  and  crowned  its 
compliance,  in  this  instance,  with  the  following  com- 
prehensive decliaration :  **  We  trust,  however,  that  by 
this  acquiescence,  it  will  not  be  understood  that  we 
mean  to  recognize  any  power  in  you  to  transmit  to 
India  either  censure  or  approbation  of  the  conduct  of 
any  servant,  civil  or  military,  exclusive  of  the  control 
of  this  Board:"  that  is  to  say,  they  were  not  to  retain 
the  lightest  authority^  in  any  other  capacity  than 
that  of  the  blind  and  passive  instruments  of  the  su« 
perior  power. 

These  cases  are  a  few,  out  of  a  number,  detached 
for  the. purpose  of  giving  greater  precision  to  the  idea 
of  the  struggle  which  for  a  time  the  Court  of  Directors 
were  incited  to  maintain  with  the  Board  of  Control. 
At  last  an  occasion  arrived  which  carried  affairs  to  a 
crisis.  In  1787,  the  democratical  party  in  Holland 
rose  to  the  determination  of  throwing  off  the  yoke  of 
the  aristocratical  party^  As  usual,  the  English  go- 
vernment interfered,  and  by  the  strong  force  of 
natural  tendency,  in  favour  of  the  aristocratical  side. 
The  French  govelnment,  with  equal  zeal,  espoused 
the  cause  of  the  opposite  party;  and  a  war  was 
threatened  between  England  and  France.  The  Di* 
rectors  took  the  alarm ;  petitioned  for  an  augmenta- 
tion of  military  force;  and  four  royal  regiments, 
destined  for  that  service,  were  immediately  raised. 
Happily  the  peace  with  France  was  not  interrupted. 
The  Directors  were  of  opinion  that,  now,  the  regi- 
ments were  not  required.  The  Board  of  Control, 
however,  adhered  to  its  original  design.  The  expense 
of  conveying  the  troops,  and  the  expense  of  maintain- 
ing them  in  India,  would  be  very  great :  The  finances 
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of  the  Company  were  in  their  usual  rtate  of  extreme  book  vi. 
pressure  and  embarrassment :  This  addition  to  their  ^^^^' '' 
burthens  the  Directors  regarded  as  altogether  gra-  jy^g 
tuitous;  and  tending  to  nothing  but  the  gradual 
transfer  of  all  militaiy  authority  in  India  from  the 
Company  to  the  minister :  Their  ground  appeared  to 
be  strong:  By  an  act  which  passed  in  1781,  they 
were  exempted  from  the  pa3rment  of  any  troops  whidi 
were  not  sent  to  India  upon  their  requisition :  They 
resolved  to. make  a  stand,  refusing  to  charge  the 
Company  with  the  expense  of  the  ministerial  regi- 
ments. The  Board  of  Control  maintained  that,  by 
the  act  of  1784,  it  received  the  power,  upon  the 
refusal  of  the  Company  to  concur  in  any  measure 
which  it  deemed  expedient  for  the  government  of 
India,  to  order  the  expense  of  the  measure  to  be  de- 
frayed out  of  the  territorial  revenues.  The  Directors, 
looking  to  the  more  obvious,  and,  at  the  time  of  its 
passing,  the  avowed  meaning  of  the  act,  which  pro- 
fessed to  confirm,  not  to  annihilate  the  "  chartered 
rights  of  the  Company,^  denied  the  consti*uctioh 
which  was  now  imposed  upon  the  words.  They  took 
the  opinion  of  several  eminent  lawyers,  who,  looking 
at  the  same  pc^nts  with  themselves,  rather  than  the 
unlimited  extent  to  which  the  terms  of  the  act  were 
capable  of  stretching,  declared  that  the  pretensi<ms  of 
the  ministers  were  not  authorized  by  law* 
.  The  question  of  the  full,  or  limited,  transfer  of  the 
government  of  India,  was  to  be  determined.  The 
minister,  therefore,  resolved  to  carry  it  before  a 
tribunal  on  whose  decision  he  could  depend.  On  the 
25th  of  February,  1788,  he  moved  the  House  of 
Comrbons  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill.  When  the 
meaning  of  an  act  is  doubtful,  or  imperfect,  the  usual 
remedy  is  a  bill  to  explain  and  amend.  Beside  the 
confession  •'of  error  which  that  remedy  appears  to 
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fiOOK  VI.  imply,  a  confessioii  not  grateful  to  ministerial  senai- 
^^^^^'  ^'  bilitj,  something  is  understood  to  be  altered  by  that 
1788,  proceeding  in  the  matter  of  the  law..  Now,  the  ex- 
traordinary powers,  to  which  the  claim  was  at  this 
time  advanced,  might,  it  was  probable^  be  more  easily 
allowed,  if  they  were  believed  to  be  old  powers, 
already  granted,  than  new  powers,  on  which  delibera- 
tion. Tor  the  first  time,  was  yet  to  be  made.  For 
this,  or  for  some  other  reason,  the  ministers  did  not 
bring  in  a  bill  to  explain  and  amend  their  former  act, 
but  a  bill  to  declare  its  meaning.  The  business  of  a 
legislature  is  to  make  laws.  To  declare  the  meaning 
cf  the  laws,  is  the  business  of  a  Judicatory.  What, 
in  this  case,  the  ministers  therefore  called  upon  the 
parliament  to  perform,  was  not  an  act  of  legislation, 
but  an  act  of  judicature.  They  called  upon  it,  suc- 
cessfully, of  course,  to  supersede  the  courts  of  Justice, 
and  to  usurp  the  decision  of  a  question  of  law ;  to 
confound,  in  short,  the  two  powers,  of  Judicature,  and 
legislation. 

In  the  speech,  in  which  Mr.  Pitt  moved  for  leave 
to  briiig  in  the  bill  by  means  of  which  this  act  (tf 
judicature  was  to  be  performed,  it  was,  he  declared, 
incomprehensible  to  him,  that  respectable  men  of  the 
law  should  have  questioned  that  interpretation  of  the 
statute  of  1784  6}t  which  he  contended.  ^^  In  his 
mind  nothing  could  be  more  clear,  than  that  there 
was  no  one  step  that  could  have  been  taken  previous 
to  passing  the  act  of  1784  by  the  Court  of  Di- 
rectors,  touching  the  military  and  political  concerns 
of  India,  and  also  the  collection,  management,  and 
application  of  the  revenues  of  the  territorial  posses- 
sions, that  the -Commissioners  of  the  Board  of  Control 
had  not  now  a  right  to  take  by  virtue  of  the  powei^ 
and  authority  vested  in  them  by  the  act  of  1784.*' 
If  every  power  wbi(:h  had  belonged  to  the  Directors 
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'  might  be  exerted  hf  the  Board  of  Control,  against  fiOORVf . 
the  consent  of  the  Directors,;  but  the  Directors  could  ^"^^^  ^' 
not  exercise  the  smallest  political  power,  against  the   2788. 
consent  of  the  Board  of  Control,  it  is  evident  that  all 
political  power  was  taken  away  from  the  Directors* 
The  present  declaration  of  Mr.  Pitt,  with  regard  to 
the  interpretation  of  his  act,  was,  therefore,  directly 
contradictory  to  his  declarations  in  1784,  when  he 
professed  to  leave  the  power  of  the  Directors  regulated, 
rather  than  impaired. 

Mr.  Dundas,  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Control^ 
spoke  a  language  still  more  precise.  **  It  was  the 
meaning,  he  affirmed,  of  the  act  of  1784,  that  the 
Board  of  Control,  if  it  chose,  might  apply  the  whote 
revenue  of  India  to  the  purposes  of  its  defence,  with* 
out  leaving  to  the  Company  a  single  rupee." 

The  use  to  which  the  minister  was,  in  this  manner, 
about  to  convert  the  parliament,  the  opponents  of  the 
bill  described  as  full  of  alarm.  To  convert  the  makers 
of  law  into  the  interpreters  of  law,  was,  itself,  a  cir- 
cumstance in  the  highest  degree  suspicious ;  involved 
in  it  the  destruction,  of  all  certainty  of  law,  and  by 
necessary  consequence  of  all  legal  governments  To 
convert  into  a  judicature  the  British  parliament,  in 
which  influence  made  the  will  of  the  minister  the 
governing  spring,  was  merely  t6  erect  an  all-powerful 
tribunal,  by  which  every  iniquitous  purpose  of  the 
minis.ter  niight  receive  its  fulfilment.  The  serpentine 
path,  which  the  minbter  had  thus  opened,  was  ad- 
mirably calculated  for  the  introduction  of  every 
fraudulent  measure,  and  the  accomplishment  of  every 
detestable  design.  He  finds  an-  object  with  a  fair 
complexion;  lulls  suspicion  asleep  by  liberal  profes- 
sions ;  frames  a  law  in  terms  so  indefinite  as  to  be 
capable  of  stretching  to  the  point  in  view ;  watches 
his  opportunity ;  and,  when  that  arrives,  calls  upcm 
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BOOK  VI.  an  obedient  parliament,  to  give  his  interpretation  to 

^^'^'  their  words.     By  this  management,  may  be  gained, 

1788.   with  little  noise  or  observation,  such  acquisitions  of 

V     power,  as,  if  openly  and  directly  pursued,  would  at 

least  produce  a  clamour  and  alarm. 

When,  however,  the  opponents  of  the  bUl  contended 
that  the  act  did  not  warrant  the  interpretation  which 
the  legislature  was  now  called  upon  to  affix ;  they 
assumed  a  weaker  ground*  They  showed,  indeed, 
that  the  act  of  1784  was  so  contrived  as  to  afford 
strong  appearances,  of  the  restricted  meaning  from 
which  the  minister  wished  to  be  relieved ;  such  ap- 
pearances as  produced  general  deception  at  the  time;  ^ 
but  it  was  impossible  to  show,  that  the  terms  of  the 
act  were  not  so  indefinite,  as  to  be  capable  of  an  in- 
terpretation which  involved  every  power  of  the  Indian 
government. 

It  was  indeed  true,  that  when  a  law  admits  of  two 
interpretations,  it  is  the  maxim  of  Courts  of  Law,  to 
adopt  that  interpretation  which  is  most  in  favour  of 
'  the  party  against  whom  the  law  is  supposed  to 
opelrate.  In  parliament,  the  certain  maxim  is,  to 
adopt  that  interpretation  which  is  most  favouraUe  to 
the  minister. 

The  memory  of  the  minister  was  well  refreshed 
with  descriptions  of  the  dreadful  effects  which  he  said 
would  flow  from  the  powers  transferred  to  the  minister 
by  the  bill  of  Mr.  Fox.  As  the  same  or  stiU  greater 
powers  were  transferred  to  the  minister  by  his  own, 
so  they  were  held  in  a'  way  more  alarming  and  dan- 


1  Mr.  Baring  said,  that  '*  when  the  bill  of  1 764  was  in  agitation,  it  had 
not  been  intimated  to  the  Directors,  that  the  bill  gave  any  such  power 
to  the  ComiDissiooers  of  Control,  as  was  now  contended  for  :  If  th^ 
had  so  understood  it,  they  would  not  have  given  their  anpport  to  a  bill, 
that  tended  to  annihilate  the  Company,  and  deprive  them  of  all  their 
rights  and  powers.*^    Pari.  Hist,  xxvii.  G7« 
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gerous.  Under  the  proposed  act  of  Mr.  Fox,  they  bookvt. 
would  have  been  avowedly  held.  Under  the  act  of  ^"^'^^  ^' 
Mr.  Pitt,  they  were  held  in  secret,  and  by  fraud.  1788. 
Beside  the  difference,  between  powers  exercised 
avowedly,  and  powers  exercised  under  a  cover  and 
by  fraud,  there  was  one  other  difference  between  the 
bill  of  Mr.  Fox  and  that  of  Mr.  Pitt.  The  biU  of 
Mr.  Fox  transferred  the  power  of  the  Company  to 
commissioners  appointed  by  parliament.  The  bill  of 
Mr.  Pitt  transferred  them  to  commissioners  appointed 
by  the  King.  For  M^.  Pitt  to  say  that  commissioners 
chosen  by  the  parliament  were  not  better  than  com* 
missioners  chosen  by  the  King,  was  to  say  that  par- 
liament was  to  completely  an  instrument  of  bad  go* 
vemment,  that  it  was  worse  calculated  to  produce 
good  results  than  the  mere  arbitrary  will  of  a  King. 
All  those  who  asserted  that  the  bill  of  Mr.  Pitt  was 
preferable  to  that  of  Mr.  Fox,  are  convicted  of  holding, 
however  they  may  disavow,  that  remarkable  opinion. 

The  declaratory  bill  itself  professed  to  leave  the 
commercial  powers  of  the  Company  entire.  Here, 
too,  profession  was  at  variance  with  fact  The 
commercial  funds  of  the  Company  were  blended  with 
the  p!blitical.  The  power  of  appropriating  the  one, 
was  the  power  of  appropriating  the  whole.  The 
military  and  political  stores  were  purchased  in  Eng- 
land with  the  produce  of  the  commercial  sales.  The 
Presidencies  abroad  had  the  power  of  drawing  upon 
the  domestic  treasury  to  a  vast  amount.  The  bill, 
therefore,  %vent  to  the  confiscation  of  the  whole 
of  the  Company's  property.  It  was  a  bill  for  taking 
the  trading  capital  of  a  Company  of  merchants,  and 
placing  it  at  the  disposal  of  the  ministers  of  the 
px>wn. 

Beside  these  objections  to  the  general  powers  as- 
sumed by  the  bill,  the  particular  measure  in  con- 
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900KVI.tetnpIatJon  was  severely  arraigned.  To  send  out  to 
^^^'^'  India  troops,  called  the  King's,  when  troops  raised 
1788*  by  the  Company  in  India  could,  be  so  much  more 
cheaply  maintained,  was  an  act  on  whidi  the  mis- 
chievousness  of  all  unnecessary  expense  stamped  the 
marks  of  the  greatest  criminality.  That  criminality 
obtained  a  character  of  still  deeper  atrocity,  when 
the  end  was  considered,  for  which  it  was  incurred. 
It  was  the  increase  of  crown  patronage,  by  the  in- 
crease of  that  army  which  belonged  to  the  crown. 
And  what  was  the  use  of  that  patronage  ?  To  in- 
crease that  dependance  upon  the  crown  of  the  members 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  which  unites  them,  for 
their  own  benefit,  in  a  tadt  confederacy  against  all 
political  improvement. 

Another  objection  to  the  troops  was  drawn  from 
what  was  called  the  doctrine  of  the  constitution :  that 
no  troops  should  belong  to  the  King,  for  which  par- 
liament did  not  annually  vote  the  money. 

Some  of  the  Directors  professed,  that  though  the 
powers  darkly  conveyed  by  the  act  of  1784  were  not 
altogether  concealed  from  them  at  the  time ;  they  had 
given  their  consult  to  the  bill  from  the  confidence 
they  had  in  the  good  intentions  of  the  ministry ; 
whom  they  never  believed  to  be  capable  of  aiming  at 
such  extravagant  powers  as  those  which  they  now 
assumed. 

This  body  of  arguments  was  encountered  by  the 
minister,  first,  with  the  position  that  no  intei^reta^ 
tion  of  a  law  was  to  be  admitted,  which  defeated  its 
end.  But  what  was  the  end  of  this  law  of  his,  was 
a  question,  from  the  solution  of  whidi  he  pretty 
completely  abstained.  If  it  was  the  good  govern- 
ment of  India ;  he  did  not  attempt  the  difficult  task 
of  proving  that  to  this  end  the  powers  for  which  he 
ontended  were  in  any  degree  conducive.     If  it  was 
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the  increase  of  ministerial  influence;  of  their  con* book vi. 
dudveness  to  this  end,  no  proof  was  required.  ^"^^'  ^* 

To  the  charge  that  he  had  introduced  his  act,  under  n^ 
^fessions  of  not  adding  to  the  influence  of  the 
Crown,  nor  materially  diminishing  the  powers  of  the 
Company ;  professions  which  his  present  proceedings 
completely  belied;  he  made  answer,  by  asserting 
broadly,  and  confidently,  that  it  was  the  grand  in- 
tention of  the  act  of  1784  to  transfer  the  government 
of  India  firom  the  Court  of  Directors  to  the  Board  of 
Control;  and  that  he  had  nev^  held  a  language 
which  admitted  a  different  construction. 

Mr.  Dundas  denied,  what  was  asserted  on  the  part 
of  the  Company,  that  for  some  time  after  the  passing 
of  the  act»  the  Board  of  Control  had  admitted  its 
want  of  title  to  the  powers  which  now  it  assumed. 
The  Company  offered  to  produce  proof  of  their  asser- 
tion  at  the  bar  of  the  House.  The  ministers  intro- 
duced a  motion,  and  obtained  a  vote,  that  they  should 
not  be  allowed.  No  further  proof  of  the  Company's 
assertion,  according  to  the  rules  of  practical  logic, 
could  be  rationally  required. 

To  show  that  the  Board  of  Control  had  exercised 
the  powers  which  it  was  thus  proved  that  they  had 
disclaimed,  Mr.  Dundas  was  precipitated  into  the 
production  of  facts,  which  were  better  evidence  of 
other  points  than  that  to  which  he  applied  them. 
He  made  the  following  statement :  That,  in  1785, 
the  resources  of  the  Company  were  so  completely 
exhausted,  as  to  be  hardly  equal  to  payment  of  the 
arrears  which  were  due  to  the  army:  That  the 
troops  were  so  exasperated  by  the  length  of  those 
arrears,  as  to  be  ripe  for  mutiny:  And  that  the 
Board  of  Control  sent  orders  to  apply  the  Company's 
money  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  troops,  postponing 
payments  of  every  other  description.  In  this  appro- 
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BOOK  VI.  priation,  however,  was  it  not  true,  that  the  DirectotSi 

^^^^'  '•  though  reluctantly,  did  at  last  acquiesce  ? 

1788.        Mr.  Dundas  further  contended,  that  without  the 

powers  in   question,  namely   the  whole  powers  of 

government,  the  Board  of  Control  would  be  a  nuga^ 

tory  institution. 

If  the  whole  powers  of  government,  hot\'ever,  were 
necessary  for  the  Board  of  Ccflntrol,  what  use  was 
there  for  another  governing  body,  without  power? 
This  was  to  have  two  governing  bodies ;  the  one  realf 
the  other  only  in  show.  Of  this  species  of  duplica^ 
tion  the  effect  is,  to  lessen  the  chances  for  good  govern* 
ment,  increase  the  chances  for  bad ;  to  weaken  all 
the  motives  for  application,  honesty,  and  zeal  in  the 
body  vested  with  power ;  and  to  furnish  it  with  an 
ample  screen,  behind  which  its  love  of  ease,  power, ; 
lucre,  vengeance,  may  be  gratified  more  safely  at  the 
expense  of  its  trust. 

To  crown  the  ministerial  argument,  Mr.  Dundas 
advanced,  that  the  powers  ^hich  were  lodged  with 
the  Board  of  Control,  how  great  soever  they  might 
be,  were  lodged  without  danger,  because  the  Board 
was  responsible  to  parliament.  To  all  those  who 
regard  the  parliament  as  substantially  governed  by 
ministerial  influence,  responsibility  to  parliament 
means  responsibility  to  the  minister.  The  responsi- 
bility of  the  Board  of  Control  to  parliament,  meant, 
according  to  this  view  of  the  matter,  the  responsibility 
of  the  ministry  to  itself.  And  aU  those,  among  whom 
the  authors  of  the  present  bill  and  their  followers 
were  to  be  ranked  as  the  most  forward  and  loud,  who 
denounced  parliament  as  so  con*upt,  that  it  would 
have  been  sure  to  employ,  according  to  the  most 
wicked  purposes  of  the  minister,  the  powers  trans- 
ferred to  it  by  the  bill  of  Mr.  Fox,  must  have 
regarded  as  solenm  mockery,  the  talk,  whether  from 
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thdr  own  lips,  or  those  of  other  people,  about  the  ^^^^'^  VI. 
responsibility  of  ministers  to  pariiament*  ^jupji^ 

.  Meeting  the  objections  to  the  sending  of  King's  i  ygs. 
troops,  Mr.  Pitt  confessed  his  opinion,  that  the  army 
in  India  ought  all  to  be  on  one  establishment ;  and 
should  all  belong  to  the  Ring ;  nor  did  he  scruple  to 
dedare,  that  it  was  in  preparation  for  this  reform 
that  the  troops  were  now  about  to  be  conveyed.  * 

With  regard  to  the  doctrine,  called  constitutional, 
about  the  necessity  of  an  annual  vote  of  parliament 
for  the  maintenance  of  all  troops  kept  on  foot  by  the 
King,  he  remarked,  that  the  bill  of  rights,  and  the 
mutiny  act,  the  only  positive  laws  upon  the  subject, 
were  so  vagoe  and  indefinite  (which  is  very  true) 
as  to  be  almost  nugatory ;  that  one  of  the  advan- 
tages attending  the  introduction  of  the  present 
question  would  be,  to  excite  attention  and  apply 
reform  to  that  important  but  defective  part  of  the 
ccHistitutional  law ;  and  that  he  was  ready  to  receive 
ftom  any  quarter  the  suggestion  of  checks  upon  any 
abuse  to  which  the  army,  or  the  patronage  of  India^ 
might  appear  to  be  expc^ed. 

If  any  persons  imagined,  that  this  language,  about 
the  reform  of  the  constitutional  law,  would  lead  to 
any.  measures  for  that  desirable  end ;  they  were  egre- 
giously  deceived.  Besides,  was  it  any  reason,  be-, 
cause  the  law  which  pretended  to  guard  the  people 
from  the  abuse  of  a  military  power  was  inadequate  to 
its  ends,  that  therefore  a  military  force  should  now 
be  created,  more  independent  of  parliament  than 
any  which,  under  that  law,  had  as  yet  been  allowed 
to  exist?  That  any  danger,  however,  peculiar  to 
itself,  arose  from  this  army,  it  was,  unless  for  the 
purpose  of  the  moment,  weak  to  pretend. 

Notwithstanding  the  immense  influence  of  the  mi- 
nister, so  much  suspicion  was  excited  by  the  contrast 
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BOOKVI.  between  his  former  professions^  and  the  unlimited 
'  power  at  which  he  now  appeared  to  b^  grasping,  that. 
1788  ^^^  ^^^  ^^s  carried  through  the  first  stages  of  its 
progress,  by  very  small  majorities.  With  a  view  to 
mitigate  this  alarm,  Mr.  Pitt  proposed  that  certain 
clauses  should  be  added;  the  first,  to  limit  the 
number  of  troops,  beyond  which  the  orders  of  the 
Board  of  Control  should  not  be  obligatory  on  the 
East  India  Company;  the  second,  to  prevent  the 
Board  from  increasing  the  salary  attached  to  any 
office  under  the  Company,  except  with  the  con- 
currence of  Directors  and  Parliament ;  the  thirds 
to  prevent  it,  except  with  the  same  concurrence, 
from  ordering  any  gratuity  for  services  performed ; 
the  fourth,  to  oblige  the  Directors  annually  to  lay 
before  parliament  the  account  of  the  Company's  re- 
ceipts and  disbursements. 

The  annexation  of  these  clauses  opened  a  new 
source  of  argument  against  the  bill.  A  declaratory 
bill^  with  enacting  clauses,  involved,  it  was  said»  an 
absurdity  which  resembled  a  contradiction  in  terms. 
It  declared  that  an  act  had  a  certain.meaning ;  but  a^ 
meaning  limited  by  enactments  yet  remaining  to  be 
made.  It  declared  that  a  law  without  limiting  clauses^ 
and  a  law  with  them,  was  one  and  the  same  thing. 
By  the  bill  before  them,  if  passed,  the  House  would, 
declare  that  certain  powers  had  been  vested  in. the 
Board  of  Control,  and  yet  not  vested,  without  certain 
conditions,  which  had  not  had  existence.  Besides,  if 
such  conditions  were  now  seen  to  be  necessary  to  pre- 
vent the  powers  claimed  under  the  act  from  producing 
the  worst  of  consequences,  what  was  to  be  thought 
of  the  legislature  for  granting  such  dangerous  powers  ? 
It  was  asked,  whether  this  was  not  so  disgraceful 
to  the  wisdom  of  parliament,  if  it  saw  not  the  danger ; 
so  disgraceful  to  its  virtue,  if  it  saw  it  without  pro- 
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vidiDg  the  remedy,  as  to  afford  a  proof,  that  no  such  BOOK  VL 
powers  ift  1784  were  meant  by  the  legislature  to  be  *^^'  ^' 
conveyed?  1788, 

A  protest  in  the  upper  house,  signed  Portland, 
Carlifide,  Devonshire,  Portchester,  Derby,  Sandwich, 
Cholmondely,  Powis,  Cardiff,  Craven,  Bedford^  Lough- 
borough, Fitzwilliam,  Scarb<nrough,  Buckinghamshire, 
—fifteen  lords— exhibits,  on  the  subject  of  the  pa- 
tronage, the  following  words :  ^  The  patronage  of  the 
Company — ^and  this  seems  to^be  the  moat  serious 
terror  to  the  people  of  England— the  Commissioners 
of  Control  enjoy  in  the  worst  mode,  without  that 
responsibility  which  is  the  natural  security  against 
malversation  and  abuse«  They  cannot  immediately 
appoint ;  but  they  have  that  weight  of  recommenda- 
tion and  influence,  which  must  ever  insepesraUy 
attend  on  substantial  power,  and  which,  in  the  pre- 
sent case,  has  not  any  where  been  attempted  to  be 
denied.— *Nor  is  this  disposal  of  patronage  without 
responsibility  the  only  evil  that  characterizes  the 
system.  ^All  the  high  powers  and  prerogatives  with 
which  the  commissioners  are  vested,  they  may  exer* 
cise  invisibly— and  thus,  for  a  period  at  least,  invade, 
perhaps,  in  a  great  measure  finally  baffle,  all  political 
responsibility ;  for  they  have  a  power  of  administering 
to  their  clerks  and  other  officers  an  oath  of  secrecy 
framed  for  the  occasion  by  themselves;  and  they 
possess  in  the  India  House  the  suspicious  instrument 
of  a  Secret  Committee,  bound  to  them  by  an  oath.** 


TOL.  T.  c 
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CHAP.  II. 

The  Trial  of  Mr.  Hastings,    • 

BOOK  VL  The  trial  of  Mr.  Hastings  commenced  in  West- 
Chap.».  minster  Hall  on  the*13th  day  of  February,  1788. 
'  So  great  was  the  interest  which  this  extraordinary 
event  had  excited,  that  persons  of  the  highest  elevation 
crowded  to  the  scene.^  After  two  days  were  spent 
in  the  preliminary  and  accustomed  ceremonies,  on  the 

I  Take  the  following  account,  from  the  publication  entitled,  Trial  of 
W.  Hastings^  Esq.  &c.  p.  1. — "  Previous  to  their  Lordships'  approach 
to  the  Hall^  about  eleven  o'clock,  her  Majesty,  vvith  the  Princesses 
Elizabeth,  Augusta,  and  Mary,  made  their  appearance  in  the  Duke  of 
Newcastle's  gallery.  Her  Majesty  was  dressed  in  a  fawn-coloured  satin, 
her  head-dress  plain,  with  a  very  slender  sprinkling  of  diamonds.  The 
royal  box  was  graced  with  the  Duchess  of  Gloucester  and  the  young  • 
Prince.  The  ladies  were  all  in  morning  dresses ;  a  few  with  feathers 
and  variegated  flowers  in  their  head  dress,  but  nothing  so  remarkable  as 
to  attract  public  attention. 

"  Mrs.  Fitzherbert  was  in  the  royal  box. 

*«  The  Dukes  of  Cumberland,  Gloucester,  and  York,  and  the  Prince 
of  Wales,  with  their  trains,  followed  the  Chancellor,  and  closed  the 
procession. 

"  Upwards  of  200  of  the  Commons,  with  the  Speaker,  were  in  the 
gallery. 

'f  The  Managers,  Charles  Fox  and  all,  were  in  full  dress. 
•     *'  But  a  very  few  of  the  Commons  were  full  dressed — ^some  of  them 
were  in  boots.    Their  seats  were  covered  with  green  cloth — the  rest  of 
the  building  was  **  one  red.** 

*'  Mr.  Hastings  stood  for  some  time-— On  a  motion  from  a  Peer,  the 
Chancellor  allowed,  as  a  favour,  that  the  prisoner  should  have  a  chair — 
And  he  sat  the  whole  time— but  occasionally,  when  he  spoke  to  his 
Counsel. 

"  His  Counsel  were  Mr.  Law,  Mr.  Plomer,  Mr.  Dallas.— For  the 
Commons^—Dr.  Scott  and  Dr.  Lawrence ;  Messrs.  Mansfield,  Piggot, 
Burke,  and  Douglas. 

«'  A  party  of  horse-guards,  under  the  command  of  a  Field  Officer, 
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15th  Mr.  Burke  began.  His  oration  was  continued  bookvi. 
on  the  16th,  18th,  and  19th,  and  lasted  four  days.  ^"^'^'  ^' 
It  was  the  object  of  this  address  to  convey  to  the  ^q^^ 
members  of  the  court  a  general  idea  of  the  character 
and  circumstances  of  the  people  of  Hindustan;  dT 
their  situation  under  the  government  of  Englishmen ; 
of  the  miseries  which  he  represented  them  as  enduring 
through  the  agency  of  Mr.  Hastings ;  and  of  the 
motives,  namely,  pecuniary  corruption,  to  which  he 
ascribed  the  offences  with  which  that  Governor  was 
charged.  The  most  remarkable  passage  in  the  speech 
was  that  which  related  to  the  enormities  imputed  to 
Devi,  or  Deby  Sing;  a  native  placed  by  Mr.  Hast- 
ings, in  a  situation  of  confidence  and  power.  It 
cannot  be  omitted ;  both  because  the  delivery  of  it  is 
matter  of  history,  whatever  may  be  the  proper  judg- 
ment with  respect  to  the  accusations  which  it  brought; 
and  also,  because  it  gave  birth  to  several  subsequent 
proceedings  on  the  trial.  This  man  was  admitted ; 
according  to  the  accuser,  improperly,  and  for  corrupt 
ends ;  to  farm  the  revenues  of  a  large  district  of 
qountry.  After  a  time,  complaints  arrived  at  Cal- 
cutta, of  cruelties  which  he  practised^  in  extorting 
money  from  the  people ;  upon  whom,  contrary  to  his 
instructions,  he  had  raised  the  rents.  Mr.  Patterson, 
one  of  the  gentlemen  in  the  civil  service  of  the  Com- 
pany, was  deputed,  in  the  capacity  of  a  Commissioner, 
to  inquire  into  the  foundation  of  the  complaints.  It 
was  from  his  report,  that  the  statements  pf  Mr.  Burke, 
reported  in  the  following  words,  were  derived. 

"  The  poor  Ryots,  or  husbandmen,  were  treated 

with  a  Captam's  party  from  the  horse-grenadiera>  attended  daily  daring 
the  trial. 

*'  A  body  of  300  foot-gnards  also  kept  the  avenues  clear,  and  a  con- 
siderable number  of  constables  attended  for  the  purpose  of  taking 
effenders  into  custody." 
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BOOK  vi.  in  a  manner  that  would  never  gain  belief,  if  it  was 
^^^^'  ^'  not  attested  by  the  records  of  the  Company ;  and  Mr. 
J  788.   Burke  thought  it  necessary   to  {q>ologize  to  their 
Lordships  for  the  horrid  relation,   with  which  he 
would  be  obliged  to  harrow  up  their  feelings ;  the 
worthy  Commissioner  Patterson,  who  had  authen- 
ticated the  particulars  of  this  relation,  had  wished 
that,  for  the  credit  of  human  nature,  he  might  have 
iirawn  a  veil  over  them ;  but  as  he  had  been  sent  to 
inquire  into  them;  he  must,  in  discharge  of  his  duty, 
state  those  particulars,  however  shedding  they  were 
to  his  feelings.     The  cattle  and  com  of  the  husband- 
men were  sold  for  less  than  a  quarter  of  their  value, 
and  their  huts  reduced  to  ashes!  the   unfortunate 
owners  were  obliged  to  borrow  from  usurers,  that 
they  might  discharge  their  bonds,  which  had  unjustly 
and  illegally  been  extorted  from  them  while  they  were 
in  confinement ;  and  such  was  the  determination  of 
the  infernal  fiend^  Devi  Sing,  to  have  these  bonds 
discharged,    that   the   wretched    husbandmen   were 
obliged  to  borrow  money,  not  at  twenty,  or  thirty, 
or  forty,  or  fifty,  but  at  six  hundred  per  cent,  to 
satisfy  him !     Those  who  could  not  raise  the  money, 
were  most  cruelly  tortiured :  co*ds  wer^  drawn  tight 
round  their  fingers,  till  the  flesh  of  the  four  on  each 
hand  was  actually  incorporated,  and  became  one 
solid  mass :  the  fingers  were  then  separated  again  by 
wedges  of  iron  and  wood  driven  in  between  them* — 
Others  were  tied  two  and  two  by  the  feet,  and  thrown 
across  a  wooden  bar,  upon  whic1%,^  they  hung,  with 
their  feet  uppermost ;  they  were  then  beat  on  the 
soles  of.  the  feet,  till  their  toe-nails  dropped  off. 

"  They  were  afterwards  beat  about  the  head  till 
the  blood  gushed  out  at  the  mouth,  nose,  and  ears ; 
they  were  also  flogged  upon  the  naked  body  with 
bamboo  canes,  and  prickly  bushes,  and,  above  all, 
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with  some  pcHsonous  weeds,  which  were  of  a  most  BOOK  vi, 
caustic  nature,  and  burnt  at  every  touch.     The  era-  ^^^^'  ^' 
eltj  of  the  monster  who  had  ordered  all  this,  had     .^gg 
contrived  how  to  tear  the  mind  as  well  as  the  body ;  ' 

he  frequently  had  a  father  and  son  tied  naked  to  one 
another  by  the  feet  and  arms,  and  then  flogged  till 
the  skin  was  torn  from  the  flesh ;  and  he  had  the 
devilish  satisfaction  to  know  that  every  blow  must 
hurt ;  for  if  one  escaped  the  son,  his  sensibility  was 
wounded  by  the  knowledge  he  had  that  the  blow  had 
fallen  upon  his  father:  the  same  torture  was  felt  by 
the  father,  when  he  knew  that  every  blow  that 
missed  him  had  fallea  upon  his  son. 

«*  The  treatment  of  the  females  could  not  be  des- 
cribed:— dragged  forth  from  the  inmost  recesses  of 
their  houses^  which  the  religion  of  the  countiy  had 
made  so  many  sanctuaries,  they  were  exposed  naked 
to  public  view :  the  virgins  were  carried  to  the  Court 
of  Justice,  where  they  might  naturally  hiave  looked 
for  protection ;  but  now  they  looked  for  it  in  vain ; 
for  in  the  face  of  the  Ministers  of  Justice,  in  the  face . 
of  the  spectators,  in  the  face  of  the  sun,  those  tender 
and  modest  virgins  were  brutally  violated.  The  only 
difference  between  their  treatment  and  that  of  their 
Inothers  was,  that  the  former  were  dishonoured  in 
the  face  of  day,  the  latter  in  the  gloomy  recesses  of 
their  dungeon.  Other  females  had  the  nipples  of 
their  breasts  put  in  a  cleft  bamboo,  and  torn  off. 
What  modesty  in  all  nations  most  carefully  conceals, 
this  monster  revealed  to  view,  and  consumed  by  slow 
fires ;  nay,  some  of  the  tools  of  this  monster  Devi 
Sing  hai  horrid  to  tell!  carried  their  unnatural  bru- 
tality so  far  as  to  drink  in  the  source  of  generation 
and  life. 

"Here  Mr.  Burke  dropped   his  head   upon   his 
hands  a  few  minutes ;  but  having  recovered  himself. 
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BOOR  VI.  said,  that  the  fathers  and  husbands  of  the  hajdess  fe^ 
Chap.  2.  ^^^^  y^^^  jjjg  j,^^^  harmless  and  industrious  set  of 
1788  ™^"'  Content  with  scarcely  sufficient  for  the  sup- 
port of  nature,  they  gave  almost  the  whole  produce 
of  their  labour  to  the  East  India  Company :  those 
hands  which  had  been  broken  by  persons  under  the 
Company's  authority,  produced  to  all  England  the 
comfiDrts  of  their  morning  and  evening  tea :  for  it  was 
with  the  rent  produced  by  their  industry,  that  the 
investments  were  made  for  the  trade  to  China^  where 
the  tea  which  we  use  was  bought.**^ 

1  The  words  of  the  quotation  are  taken  from  the  short  aoeount  of  the 
speech  which  is  given  in  the  History  of  the  Trial  of  Warren  Hastings, 
Esq.  published  by  Debrett.  The  account,  though  short,  is  the  best  which 
I  have  been  able  to  procure.  The  report  to  which  I  have  had  access,  in 
the  MS.  of  the  short-hand  writer,  is  exceedingly  confused,  and  iodis* 
Cinct.  Upon  this  passage,  the  compiler  of  the  History  of  the  Trial  adds, 
in  a  note,  "  In  this  part  of  his  speech  Mr.  Burke*s  descriptions  were 
more  vivid— more  harrowing — and  more  horrific— than  human  utter- 
ance on  either  fact  or  fimcy,  perhaps,  ever  formed  before.  The  agitar 
tion  of  most  people  was  very  apparent — and  Mrs.  Sheridan  was  so  over- 
powered that  she  fainted. 

''On  the  subject  of  the  Ministers  of  these  infernal  enormities,  he 
broke  out  with  the  finest  animation ! 

**  '  My  Lords,'  exclaimed  Mr.  Burke, '  let  me  for  a  moment  quit  my 
delegated  character,  and  speak  entirely  from  my  personal  feelings  and 
conviction.  I  am  known  to  have  had  much  experience  of  men  and 
mannecs — ^in  active  life,  and  amidst  occupations  the  most  various  I 
From  that  ei^perience,  I  now  protest — I  never  knew  a  man  who  was 
lad,  fit  for  service  that  was  good!  There  is  always  some  disqualifying 
ingredient,  raising  and  spoiling  the  compound  !  The  man  seems  paro" 
lytic  on  that  sule !  His  muscles  there  have  lost  their  very  tone  and  cba*. 
racter ! — ^They  cannot  move  !  In  short,  the  accomplishment  of  any 
thing  good,  is  a  physical  impossibility  for  such  a  man.  There  is  decre- 
pitude as  well  as  distortion — he  codld  kot  if  he  would,  is  not  more 
certain,  than  he  would  not,  if  he  could  ! ' 

'^  Shocking  as  are  the  facu  which  Mr.  Burke  related,  and  which  he 
says  he  finds  recorded  in  the  account  taken  by  Mr.  Patterson,  who  was 
aippotnted  Commissioner  to  inquire  into  the  circumstances  of  this  dread- 
ful business,  and  of  a  rebellion  which  took  place  in  consequence,  Mr. 
Burke  says,  of  the  above-mentioned  cruelties ;  our  readers  must  see  tha( 
Mr.  Hastings  cannot  be  responsible  for  them,  unless  it  shall  be  proved 
that  he  was  privy  to»  and  countenanced  the  barbariues.'^ 
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The  next  proceeding  in  the  coui*se  of  the  trial  was  BOOK  VI. 
a  matter  of  great  importance.    As  soon  as  Mr.  Burke         *  ^' 
had  finished  his  opening  speech,  Mr.  Fox  stood  up,     n^^, 
and  explained  to  the  Court  the  order  of  proceeding 
which  it  was  the  intention  of  the  managers  for  tha 
prosecution  to  adopt. 

They  proposed  that  one  of  the  articles  of  impeach^ 
ment  only  should  he  taken  under  consideration  at  one 
time ;  that  the  speakers  and  the  evidence,  both  for  the 
prosecution,  and  for  the  defence,  should,  in  the  usual 
manner,  be  heard  on  that  individual  article ;  that  the 
sentence  of  the  court  should  then  be  pronounced; 
and  that  the  several  charges  should  thus  be  treated^ 
and  thus  disposed  of,  one  after  another,  to  the  end. 

The  counsel  for  Mr.  Hastings,  three  barristers,  Mn 
Law,  Mr.  Plomer,  and  Mr.  DaUas,  were  asked  by  the 
Lords,  if  they  agreed  to  the  proposed  course  of  proce* 
dure.  Upon  their  declaration^  that  they  desired  the 
faiatter  of  accusation  upon  all  the  articles  to  be  exhi« 
bited  first,  after  which  they  would  deliver  all  the 
matter  of  defence  upon  them  all,  when,  lastly,  the 
Court  might  decide  upon  them  all,  the  partly  were 
ordered  to  produce  what  they  could  urge  in  support 
of  their  respective  demands. 

Mr.  Fox  maintained,  that  the  weight  of  evidence 
was  best  appreciated  when  fresh  in  the  memory ;  that 
distinctness  and  clearness,  notwithstanding  the  com- 
plexity of  the  subject,  and  facility  of  conception,  not- 
withstanding its  vastness,  might,  according  to  the 
method  recommended  by  the  managers,  be  to  a  con- 
siderable degree  attained;  whereas,  according  to  the 
mode  of  procedure  for  which  the  lawyers  contended, 
evidence  would  be  decided  on  after  it  was  foigotten* 
and  such  an  accumulation  of  matter  would  be  offered 
all  at  once  to  the  mind,  as  no  mind,  without  taking  it 
piecemeal,  was  competent  to  manage. 
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BOOK  VI.     The  three  learned  gentlemen,  as  the  lawyers  are 

^'^^'  *'  called,  spdce,  one  after  another,  very  earnestly,  and 

1768*   ^^  considerable  length.    Mr.  Law  was  first,  and  moat 

vehement.    He  proceeded  to  animadvert  upon  the 

strong  language  of  condemnation  which  had  been 

employed  by  Mr.  Burke ;  and  was  reproached  for  the 

.    very  offence  of  which  he  complained.     He  alluded  to 

.the  op^brious  language  with  which  a  great  state 

prisoner  had  been  treated  by  a  hot-headed  lawyer  of 

former  times,  and  said,  **  this  defendant  has  been 

loaded  with  terms  of  such  calumny  and  reproach, 

which  since  the  days  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  were 

never  used  at  the  bar  of  this  House.***    Mr.  Fox 

interrupted  him,  and  said,  that,  vested  with  a  great 

trust  by  th^  House  of  Commons,  he  could  not  sit  and 

hear  such  language  applied  to  an  accusation  which 

that  House,  in  the  prosecution  of  high  crimes,  had 

carried  to  the  bar  of  the  competent  court. 

In  opposition  to  the  order  of  proceeding,  recom* 
mended  by  the  managers,  the  allegations  urged  by  the 
.  lawyers  were ;  that  such  an  order  was  contrary  to 
.  ancient  usage;  that  the  cases  offered  by  the  managers 
as  precedents  did  not  apply,  and  in  fact  there  was  no 
precedent ;  that  the  mode  proposed  was  contrary  to 
the  modes  of  procedure  at  common  law ;  and  that  it 
was  disadvantageous  to  the  defendant.  Mr.  Law 
and  Mr.  Dallas  specified  one  disadvantage.  That  in 
giving  their  answer  upon  one  chai^,  they  might  be 
compelled  to  disclose  to  their  adversary  the  defence 
which  they  meant  to  employ  upon  others.  *•  My 
Lords,**  said  Mr.  Law,  **  we  are  to  come  forward,  on 
^he  first  article,  to  state  our  case,  and  to  produce  all 
tiie  evidence,  and  all  the  defence,  we  are  to  make  on 
nineteen  others.    Is  it  just?    Is  it  reasonable  ?    Is  it 

>  Shoruhand  writer't  report,  MS.  in  the  writer's  hand*. 
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what  would  be  admitted  in  any  other  court  of  justice  ?  BOOR  VI. 
On  the  first  artide  we  are  immediately  put  under  the  ^"^^'  *' 
necessity  to  sustain  our  defence ;  the  cross  examina-   ij^g^ 
tion  of  the  prosecutor  immediately  attaches  oh  those 
witnesses;   they  extract  from  them  perhaps  some 
evidence  which  may  make  it  less  necessary  to  call  on 
their  part  such  evidence  as  they  want.  Is  that  right  ?*" ' 
It  was  further  urged  by  Mr.  Dallas,  That  as  the 
diai^ges  had  a  close  connexion,  the  evidence  which 
aj^lied  to  one,  would  sometimes  be  necessary  for 
another,  whence  repetition  and  delay. 

The  Lords  withdrew  to  their  own  chamber  to  de- 
liberate, and  adjourned  the  Court  to  the  22d.  The 
Lord  Chancellor  Thurlow  opened  the  question,  in  the 
chamber  of  the  Lords,  by  strongly  recommending,  in 
a  speech  of  considerable  length,  the  order  of  proceed^ 
ing  contended  for  by  the  lawyers ;  and  his  proposition 
was  adopted  without  a  division.  The  business  of  the 
Court  on  the  28d  was  opened  by  the  Lord  Chancdlor, 
proclaiming,  **  Gentlemen,  I  have  in  charge  to  inform 
you,  that  you  are  to  produce  all  your  evidence,  in 
support  of  the  prosecution,  before  Mr.  Hastings  is 
called  upon  for  his  defence.'* 

The  historian,  who  is  not  bound  by  the  opinion 
dither  of  the  Judges,  or  of  the  prosecutors,  is  called 
upon  to  try  if  he  can .  discover  the  decision  which  is 
pronounced  by  reason  upon  the  facts  of  the  case. 

It  will  not,  surely,  admit  of  dispute,  that  a  question 
will  be  decided  most  correctly,  when  all  the  evidence 
which  bears  upon  it  is  most  fully  present  to  the  memory, 
and  every  part  of  it  receives  its  due  portion  of  regard. 
As  little  will  it  admit  of  dispute,  that  two  things 
contribute  to  that   just  appreciation  of   evidence, 

1  MS.  ut  supra. 
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BOOK  VI.  namely,  recent  delivery,  and  freedom  from  the  mix- 
"^''^'  ture  both  of  other  evidence  not  bearing  upon  the 
1788.  P^^Q^  A^d  ^f  other  questions  distracting  the  attention. 
The  truth  of  every  affirmation  is  best  seen,  when  the 
mind,  as  exempt  as  possible  fr(Hn  every  other  thought, 
applies  the  proof  immediately  to  the  point  which  is  in 
dispute ;  confronts  the  affinnative  with  the  negative 
evidence;  adjusts  the  balance,  and  decides.  There 
cannot  be  a  question,  that,  for  the  purpose  of  ascer- 
taining the  truth,  of  estimating  the  evidence  con-ectly, 
and  arriving  at  a  decision  conformable  to  the  fscts,  as 
they  took  place,  the  coui*se  recommended  by  the  ma- 
nagers was  the  proper  course.  As  little  can  it  be 
doubted,  that,  for  the  purposes  of  lawyer-craft,  for  all 
the  advantages  to  be  gained  by  the  suppression  of 
evidence,  by  the  loss  of  it  from  the  memory;  by 
throwing  the  Judges  into  a  state  of  confusion  and 
perplexity,  when  the  mind  becomes  passive,  and 
allows  itself  to  be  led  by  the  adviser  who  seems  most 
confident  in  his  own  opinion ;  the  course,  successfully 
contended  for  by  the  lawyers,  was  infinitely  the  best. 
The  course,  recommended  by  the  managers,  was  most 
favourable  to  an  innocent  defendant,  to  the  man  fw 
whose  advantage  it  is  that  the  truth  should  be  cor- 
rectly ascertained.  The  course  successfully  contended 
for  by  the  lawyers  was  most  favourable  to  a  guilty 
defendant,  to  the  man  for  whose  advantage  it  is  that 
the  truth  should  not  be  correctly  ascertained. 

If  truth  is  the  end,  we  have,  then,  arrived  at  a 
decision.  To  this  reasoning  and  its  conclusion,  there 
is  not,  in  the  harangues  of  the  lav^ers,  a  tittle  op- 
posed. On  this,  the  only  question  at  issue,  they  were 
silent;  and  diverted  the  attention  to  other  objects. 
They  did  not  inquire,  whether  the  path  pointed  out 
was  that  which  led  to  the  discovery  of  truth ;  but 
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whether  the  L<»rd8,  or  the  lawyers,  had  been  accus-  bookvl 
tomed  to  tread  in  that  path  before.     We  shall  now,  ^°^''  ^' 
however,  decide,  that  whenever  the  path  which  leads   j^gg^ 
to  truth  is  discovered,  it  is  no  longer  the  question 
who  has  not  walked  in  it  before,  but  who  shall  best 
walk  in  it  for  the  future.  When  the  path  which  leads 
to  truth  is  discovered,  it  is  a  wretched  solicitude, 
which  endeavours  to  find  out  that  our  predecessors 
have  not  walked  in  it,  in  order  that  we  may  follow 
tiieir  unhappy  example,  instead  of  proceeding  in  the 
direction  which  reason  points  out  as  the  only  one  that 
is  good.    As  for  the  practice  of  the  lawyers^  courts,  if 
that  was  ascertained  to  lead  in  a.  direction  not  the 
most  favourable  to  the  discovery  of  truth,  there  was 
no  obligation  on  the  Lords,  to  follow  it 

After  this,  the  lawyers  had  two  allegations,  >and 
no  more.  There  was  Mr.  Law's  complaint,  that 
they  would  be  obliged,  on  one  charge,  to  disclose  the 
grounds  of  their  defence  on  ail.  This  is  a  complaint, 
at  being  obliged  to  contribute  tp  the  discovery  of 
truth.  It  is  a  demand,  that  a  door  should  be  left 
open  to  lawyer-craft,  for  the  purpose  of  defeating 
the  discovery  of  truth.  No  disadvantage,  but  that 
which  the  disclosure  of  truth  inferred,  could  thus 
arise  to  the  defendant.  The  necessity  of  producing 
evidence  would  be  equal  to  both  parties.  If  the 
defendant  were  obliged,  in  answering  one  charge,  to 
disclose  the  grounds  of  his  defence  on  others,  the 
accusers  would  be  equally  obliged  to  disclose  the 
grounds  of  their  accusation.  The  party  who  by  this 
course  would  gain,  is  the  party  to  whom  the  truth 
would  be  favourable ;  the  party  who  would  lose,  the 
party  to  whom  the  truth  would  be  noxious.  Acconl- 
ing  to  the  course  of  the  lawyers,  the  advantage  and 
disadvantage  change  their  sides. 
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BOOK  VI.  Last  of  all  we  notice  the  allegation  of  Mr.  DaUas^ 
Chap.  2.  ^jj^t,  as  several  of  the  articles  of  charge  were  closely 
'  connected,  it  would  be  necessary  to  repeat  a  part  of 
the  evidence.  This  is  true ;  and  so  far  as  it  goes  a 
valid  objection.  But  surely  the  small  portion  of 
additional  labour,  and  the  small  portion  of  additional 
time,  requisite  for  hearing  more  than  once  the  same 
article  of  evidence,  may  be  counterbalanced  by  a 
small  advantage  afforded  to  the  discovery  of  truth. 
Besides,  when  the  Judges,  after  the  lapse  of  years, 
came  to  pronounce  a  separate  judgment  upon  each  of 
the  charges,  it  was  absolutely  necessary  for  them, 
either  to  repeat  to  themselves  the  evidence  as  often 
as  repetition  was  necessary,  or  so  far  to  decide  with- 
out evidence. 

A  protest,  on  the  subject,  well  worthy  of  a  place 
in  the  history  of  this  trial,  was  entered  on  the  Jour- 
nals of  the  Lords : 

«  Dissentient.  1st.  Because  we  hold  it  to  be 
primarily  essential  to  the  due  administration  of  jus- 
tice, that  they  who  are  to  judge  have  a  full^  clear ^ 
and  distinct  knowledge  of  every  part  of  the  question 
on  which  they  are  ultimately  to  decide :  and  in  a  cause 
of  such  magnitude,  extent,  and  variety  y  as  the  present,' 
where  issue  is  joined  on  acts  done  at  times  and 
places  so  distant,  and  with  relation  to  persons  so 
different,  as  well  as  on  crimes  so  discriminated  from 
each  other  by  their  nature  and  tendency,  we  coifceive 
that  such  knowledge  cannot  but  with  extreme  difficulty 
be  obtained  without  a  separate  consideration  of  the 
several  articles  exhibited. 

•*  2d.  Because  we  cannot  with  equal  facility,  accu- 
racy, and  confidence,  apply  and  compare  the  evidence 
adduced^  and  more  especially  the  arguments  urged  by 
the  prosecutors  on  one  stide,  and  the  defendant  on 
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the  other,  if  the  whole  charge  be  made  one  cause,  as  BOOK  VI. 
if  the  several  articles  be  heard  in  the  nature  of  sepa-  ^°^^'  "' 
rate  causes.  I'jsB. 

**  3d.  Because,  admitting  it  to  be  a  dear  and  ac- 
knowledged principle  of  justice^  that  the  defendant 
against  a  criminal  accusation  should  be  at  liberty  to 
make  his  defence  in  such  form  and  manner  as  he  shall 
deem  most  to  his  advantage ;  we  are  of  opinion,  that 
such  principle  is  only  true  so  far  forth  as  the  use  and 
operation  thereof  shall  not  be  extended  to  defeat  the 
ends  of  Justice^  or  to  create  difficulties  and  delays 
equivalent  to  a  direct  defeat  thereof;  and,  because 
we  are  of  opinion,  that  the  proposition  made  by  the 
managers  of  the  House  of  Commons,  if  it  had  been 
agreed  to,  would  not  have  deprived  the  defendant  in 
this  prosecution,  of  the  fair  and  allowdide  benefit  of 
such  principle  taken  in  its  true  sepse ;  inasmuch  as  it 
tended  only  to  oblige  him  to  apply  his  defence  spe 
dally  and  distinctly  to  each  of  the  distinct  and  sepa-* 
rate  artides  of  the  Impeachment,  in  the  only  mode  in 
which  the  respective  merits  of  the  charge  and  of 
the  defence  can  he  accurately  compared  and  deter- 
mined,  or  even  retained  in  the  memory^  and  not  to 
limit  or  restrain  him  in  the  form  and  manner  of 
constructing,  exfdaining,  or  establishing  his  defence. 

''  4th.  Because,  in  the  case  of  the  Earl  of  Middle* 
sex,  and  that  of  the  Earl  of  Strafford,  and  other  cases 
of  much  less  magnitude,  extent,  and  variety,  than 
the  present,  this  House  has  directed  the  proceedings 
to  be  according  to  the  mode  now  proposed  by  the 
managers  on  the  part  of  the  Commons. 

*'  5th.  Because,  even  if  no  precedent  had  existed^ 
yet,  %rom  the  new  and  distinguishing  circumstances 
of  the  present  case,  it  would  have  been  the  duty  of  . 
this  House  to  adopt  the  only  mode  of  proceeding, 
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BOOK  VT,  which,  founded  on  simplicity,  can  ensure  perspicuity, 

^^^^'^'  and  obviate  confusion. 
1788.  **  ^*^'  ^^^^**se  we  conceive,  that  the  accepting  the 
proposal  made  by  the  Managers  would  have  been  no 
less  consonant  to  good  policy  than  to  substantial  jus-^ 
ticey  since  by  possessing  the  acknowledged  right  of 
preferring  their  articles  as  so  many  successive 
,  Impeachments^  the  Commons  have  an  undoubted 
power  of  compelling  this  House  in  future  virtually 
to  adopt  that  mode  which  they  now  recommend; 
and  if  they  should  ever  be  driven  to  stand  on  this 
extreme  right.  Jealousies  must  unavoidably  ensue 
between  the  two  Houses,  whose  harmony  is  the  vital 
principle  of  national  prosperity ;  public  justice  must 
be  delayed,  if  not  defeated ;  the  innocent  might  be 
harassed,  and  the  guilty  might  escape. 

*^  7th.  Because  many  of  the  Masons  upon  which  a 
different  mode  of  conducting  their  prosecution  has 
been  imposed  upon  the  Commons,  as  alleged  in  the 
debate  upon  this  subject,  appear  to  us  of  a  still  more 
dangerous  and  alarming  tendency  than  the  measure 
itself,  forasmuch  as  we  cannot  hear  but  with  the 
utmost  astonishment  and  apprehension,  that  this 
Supreme  Court  of  Judicature  is  to  be  concluded  by 
the  instituted  rules  of  the  practice  of  inferior 
Courts;  and  that  the  Law  of  Parliament^  which 
we  have  ever  considered  as  recognized  and  reverenced  ^ 
by  all  who  respected  and  understood  the  laws  and  the 
constitution  of  this  country,  has  neither  form^  autho* 
rity,  nor  even  existence  ;  a  doctrine  which  we  con- 
ceive to  strike  directly  at  the  root  of  all  parliamen-- 
tary  proceeding  by  impeachment^  and  to  be  equally 
destructive  of  the  established  rights  of  the  Commons, 
and  of  the  criminal  jurisdiction  of  the  Peers,  and 
consequently  to  tend  to  the  degradation  of  both 
3 
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Houses  of  Parliament,   to  diminish  the  vigour  of  BOOK  VL 
public  justice,  and  to  subvert  the  fundamental  prin-  ^°^^'  ^* 
ciples  of  the  constitution.         [Signed]  nss. 

Portland,  Wentworth  Fitzwilliam^ 

Devonshire,        Stamford, 
•  Bedford,  Loughborough, 

Cardiff,  Craven. 

Derby, 
For  the  1st,  2d,  and  7th  reasons,        Manci^ester, 

rTowNSHEND, 
For  the  1st  and  2d  reasons  only,     <  Harcourt, 

^Leicester." 

After  withdrawing  for  a  few  minutes  to  deliberate, 
the  managers  for  the  Commons  submitted  to  the 
decision  of  the  Lords,  and  proceeded  to  the  investi- 
gation upon  the  first  of  the  charges ;  that  relating  to 
the  conduct  of  the  defendant  toward  the  Rajah  of 
Benares,  Cheyte  Sing. '  Mr.  Fox  addressed  the  Court 
as  accuser,  and  Mr*  Grey  followed  him  the  succeeding 
day.  This  was  the  eighth  day  of  the  trial ;  and  time 
was  consumed  in  hearing  evidence,  with  disputes 
raised  about  its  admission  or  exclusion,  from  that 
till  the  13th,  when  Mr.  Anstruther  summed  up,  and 
commented  upon  the  matter  adduced.  Of  the  evi- 
dence, or  the  observations  by  which  it  was  attended, 
both  for  the  accusation  and  the  defence,  as  it  is  hoped 
that  the  preceding  narrative  has  already  communi- 
cated a  just  conception  of  the  facts,  a  repetition 
would  be  attended  with  little  advantage;  and  the 
incidents  by  which  the  course  of  the  proceedings  was 
affected  will  appear,  in  most  parts  of  the  trial,  to 
include  nearly  the  whole  of  what  the  further  eluci- 
dation of  this  memorable  transaction  requires. 

On  the  29th  of  February,  which  was  the  eleventh 

day   of  the  trial,   Mr.  Benn,  a  witness,   professing 

'  forgetfulness,  or  speaking  indeterminately,  on  a  point 
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BOOK  VI.  on  which  he  appeared  to  the  managers  to  have  spoken 
HAF.g.  ^^^y^  determinately,  when  previously  examined  be- 
1788.  fore  the  House  of  Commons,  was  interrogated  as  to 
the  tenor  of  his  evidence  on  that  preceding  occasion. 
The  barristers,  of  counsel  for  the  defendant,  had 
cavilled  several  times  before  at  the  questions  of  the 
accusers.     They  now  made  a  regular  stand. 

Mr.  Liaw,  and  Mr.  Plomer,  argued^  that  a  party 
should  not  be  allowed  to  put  imy  questions  tending 
to  lessen  the  credit  of  his  own  witness.  Their  reasons 
were,  that  such  a  proceeding  was  not  allowed  in  the 
courts  of  law ;  that  if  the  party  believed  his  witness 
unworthy  of  credit,  he  acted  fraudulently,  in  pro- 
posing to  take  the  benelfit  of  his  evidence,  if  favour* 
able ;  to  destroy  his  credit,  if  the  reverse ;  and  that 
such  an  inquisition  is  a  hardship  to  the  man  upoo 
whom  it  is  imposed. 

The  managers  for  the  Commons  contended ;  That 
such  a  question  as  they  had  put  was  conformable  to 
the  practice  both  of  the  courts  of  law,  and  of  the  high 
court  of  parliament ;  as  appeared  by  the  trial  of  Lord 
Lovat,  by  the  permission  given  to  put  leading  ques- 
tions to  a  reluctant  witness,  and  the  practice  in  the 
courts  of  law  of  questioning  a  witness  as  to  any  depo- 
sition he  may  have  made  on  the  same  ftubjecfr  in  a 
court  of  equity :  That  most  of  the  witnesses,  who 
could  be  summoned  upon  this  trial,  were  persons 
whose  prejudices,  whose  interests,  whose  feelings,  were 
all  enlisted  on  the  side  of  the  defendant ;  and  who 
would  not,  if  they  could  help  it,  tell  any  thing-to  his 
prejudice :  And  that  hence,  in  all  cases  similar  to 
this,  the  privilege  for  which  they  contended  was 
essential  to  justice.^ 

>Minute«  of  the  Trial  of  Warren  Hastings,  MS.  The  reader  may 
however  consult  the  printed  History,  ot  supra,  which  diflers  in  nothing 
malt  rial  from  the  original  document  in  mj  hands. 
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It  is  evident  irom  former  reasonings,  that  the  first  BOOK  VI. 
and  principal  plea  of  the  lawyers  is  altogether  foreign  ^^^^*  ^\ 
to  the  question,  and  deserves  not  a  moment*s  regard,   i^^^^ 
A  contrary  practice  was  universal  in  the  courts  of 
law.    What  then  ?    The  question  of  the  wise  man 
is,  not  what  is  done  in  the  courts  of  law,  but  what 
0Ught  to  be  done. 

Witnesses  would  suffer  by  sustaining  the  proposed 
inquisition^  But  surely  inquisition  is  not  a  worse 
thing,  performed  by  one,  than  performed  by  another^ 
party.  Inquisition  is  performed  upon  every  witness 
by  the  cross  examination*  But  if  inquisition  is  to 
be  perfbrmed,  what  objection  is  there  to  giving  truth 
the  benefit  of  it  ?  Why  confine  it  to .  one  of  the 
parties? 

We  now  come  to  that  plea  of  theirs  which  alone  % 

has  any  obscurity  in  it.  A  party  ought  not  to  bring 
a  witness,  whose  testimony  is  unworthy  of  trust.  To 
this  two  things  are  to  be  given  in  answer.  First, 
he  may  bring  a  witness,  not  knowing,  that  he  is 
unworthy  of  trust.  Secondly,  he  may  bring  a  wit- 
ness, knowing  that  he  is  very  imperfectly  worthy  of 
trust,  because  he  has  none  that  is  better. 

If  a  party  bringis  a  witness,  expecting  he  will 
speak  the  truth,  but  finds  that  he  utters  falsehood, 
he  is  without  resource,  unless  he  is  permitted  to  show 
that  what  is  uttered  is  falsehood,  qr  at  any  rate 
destitute  of  some  of  the  requisite  securities  for  truth. 
Upon  these  terms,  a  man  need  only  be  admitted  a 
witness,  to  defeat,  when  he  pleasps,  the  cause  of 
Justice.  This  is  to  shut  up  one  of  the  doors  to  the 
discovery  of  truth ;  and  whatever  in  judicature  shuts 
up  any  of  the  doors  to  the  discovery  of  truth,  by  the 
same  operation  opens  a  door  to  the  entrance  of  ini- 
quity. Let  us  inquire  what  danger  can  arise  from 
the  privilege  to  which  the  lawyers  object.     If  tbf 

VOL.  V.  H 
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BOOR  VI.  testimony  is  reallj  true,  to  scrutinize  is  the  way  to- 
^^^'  ^'  confirm,  not  weaken  it.  If  the  credibility  of  the 
1788.  ^^^^^  ^^  good,  the  more  completely  it  is  explored, 
the  more  certainly  will  its  goodness  appear.  Make 
the  most  un&vourable  supposition ;  that  a  party  brings 
a  witness,  expecting  mendacity ;  and,  finding  truth, 
endeavours  to  impair  his  credit.  This  is  a  possiUe 
case:  Let  us  see  what  happens.  All  that  a  party 
can  do  to  weaken  the  credit  of  a  witness,  is  to  point 
out  facts  which  show  him  to  be  capable  o£  mendacity. 
The  credibility  of  a  witness  is  either  strong,  or  weak. 
If  strong,  the  attempts  of  a  party  who  stands  in  the 
relation  of  a  summoning  party,  to  detract  firom  it, 
can  haidly  ever  have  any  other  effect  than  to  confirm 
it,  and  cast  suspicion  on  his  own  designs.  If  weaky 
he  can  only  show  the  truth,  which  ought  always  to 
be  shown ;  and  if  it  appears,  that  he  brought  a  wit- 
ness, known  to  be  mendacious,  whose  character  he 
discloses  only  when  he  speaks  the  truth,  in  this  case 
too  he  affords  presumption  against  himself.  Even 
when  a  witness,  who  has  a  character  for  mendacity, 
speaks  the  truth,  it  is  fit  that  his  character  should  be 
made  known  to  the  judge.  It  is  not  enough  that  one 
of  the  parties  happens  to  know  the  conformity  between 
the  testimony  and  the  facts.  ^  The  satisfaction  of  the 
public  is  of  more  importance  than  that  of  an  indi- 
vidual ;  and  for  the  satisfaction  of  the  public,  it  is 
necessary  that  all  the  requisite  securities  for  the  dis* 
covery  of  truth  should  have  been  employed. 

It  very  often  happens,  that  the  only  witness  to  be 
had  is  a  mendacious  and  reluctant  witness ;  a  partner, 
for  instance,  in  the  crime.  Justice  may  yet  have 
some  chance,  if  the  party  whose  interest  it  is  that  the 
truth  should  be  discovered  is  allowed  the  use  of  all 
the  most  efficient  instruments  of  extraction.  But  if 
his  witness  declares  for  example,  that  he  does  not 
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recollect,  and  the  party  is  not  allowed  to  adduce  BQOKVi. 
evidence  to  show  that  it  is  impossible  he  should  not  ^^^^'  ^' 
recollect,  a  witness  of  such  a  description  has  a  license  2788. 
put  into  his  hand  to  defeat  the  ends  of  justice.  .  It  is 
thus  abundantly  evident  that  the  honest  suitor  has 
often  the  greatest  possible  occasion  for  the  power  of 
discrediting  his  own  witness,  and  must  be  defeated 
of  his  rights  if  deprived  of  it.  Let  us  see  what  pos« 
sible  evil  the  dishonest  suitor  can  effect  by  being 
possessed  of  it.  He  wishes,  for  example,  to  prove 
the  existence  of  a  fact  which  never  had  existence ; 
and  he  brii^  a  man  whom  he  expects  to  swear  to 
it,  but  who  disappoints  him.  Here  it  is  plain  that  to 
discredit  his  witness  does  no  harm;  the  false  fact 
remains  unproved.  Let  us  suppose  that  he  brings, 
to  disprove  an  actual  fact^  a  witness  who  disappoints 
him.  In  this  case  he  gains  as  little  by  discrediting 
his  witness ;  the  true  fact  is  not  in  the  least  by  that 
means  disproved.  But  these  two  are  the  only  possi* 
ble  sets  of  cases,  to  which  for  a  fraudulent  purpose 
evidence  can  be  adduced.  It  appears  then,  we  may 
almost  say,  demonstratively}  that  the  power  of  dis^ 
crediting  his  own  witness  may  veiy  often  indeed  be 
of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  honest  suitor,  can 
never,  or  almost  never,  be  of  any  use  to  the  dishonest 
one.  It  is  a  power,  therefore,  essential  to  the  ends  of  » 
justice.^ 

The  Lords,  however,  in  conformity  with  the  wishes 
of  the  lawyers,  and  with  a  grand  lawyer  at  their 
head,  having  adjourned  to  their  own  chamber  for  the 


1  For  a  specimen  of  just  ideas  on  this,  and  other  parts  of  the  subject 
ofevideooey  see  an  unfinished  work,  entitled  *'  Rationale  of  £?idence  by 
J.  Bentham,  Esq."  For  a  complete  elucidation,  the  public  must  wait 
for  that  more  voluminous  production,  which  he  announced  as  nearly 
prepared,  so  long  ago  as  in  the  first  edition  of  the  Leiters  to  Lord  Gren- 
ville  on  Scotch  Reform. 
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BOOK  vr.  purpose  of  deliberation,  opened  the  business,  the  day 
"^^'^'  on  which  the  court  was  next  convened,  by  informing 


1788.  ^^^  managers  for  the  Commons,  that  it  was  not 
allowed  them  to  put  the  question  which  they  had  last 
proposed.  **  The  managers  for  the  Commons,"  say 
the  printed  Minutes  of  Evidence,  **  requested  leave 
to  withdraw  for  a  while. — The  managers  for  the 
Commons,  being  returned,  said  it  was  with  the 
greatest  concern  they  informed  the  House,  that  it 
was  impossible  for  them  to  acquiesce  in  the  decision 
of  the  House :  That  they  felt  it  so  important  not 
only  to  the  present  question,  but  to  the  whole  of  the 
trial,  that  they  should  hold  themselves  bound  to  go 
back  to  the  House  of  Commons,  who  sent  them 
thither,  to  take  instructions  from  them  how  to  pro« 
ceed — ^if  they  did  not  feel  it  necessary  to  proceed 
with  vigour  and  dispatch,  which  might  make  them, 
for  the  present,  wave  their  opinion  upon  the  subject, 
but  under  a  protest  the  most  strong,  that  they  -had  a 
right  to  put  the  question  proposed,  and  that  if  they 
should  think  a  similar  question  necessary  to  be  put  in 
the  course  of  the  future  proceedings,  they  would  pro- 
pose it  for  the  more  deliberate  judgn^ent  of  the 
House.^ 

On  the  10th  day  of  April,  and  thirteenth  of  the 
trial,  the  evidence  for  the  prosecution,  on  the  first 
article  of  impeachment,  was  closed.  On  the  following 
day  it  was  summed  up  by  Mr.  Anstiiither;  and  this 
part  of  the  trial  was  concluded  by  some  observations 
which  Mr.  Burke  requested  permission  to  adduce,  on 
a  peculiar  feature  of  the  evidence,  to  which  the  nature 
of  the  circumstances  compelled  the  complainants  in 
this  case  to  resort*     It  had  been  already  remarked 

»  Minutes  of  the  Evidence  taken  at  the  Trial  of  Warren  Hastings, 
E«j.,  p.32l. 
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that  of  the  witnesses  who  could  be  called  upon  this  pro-  BOOK  vi. 
secution,  the  greater  part  from  powerful  causes  would  ^^^^'  ^' 
be  favourable  to  the  defendant.    It  was  now  remarked   2788. 
that  they  would  be  lenient  to  the  crimes.     **  It  was 
to  be  recdlected^  that  some  of  those  men  who  had 
been  called  to  the  bar  of  the  court,  had  been  the  in- 
struments of  that  tyranny  which  was  now  arraigned. 
Those  who  were  deputed  to  oppress  were  to  be  heard 
with  caution  when  they  spoke  of  the  measure  of  the 
oppression.     It  was  easy  to  be  seen  that  those  who 
had  inflicted  the  injustice  would  not  use  the  harshest 
terms  when  speaking  of  its  measure  and  rate.'"  ^ 

On  the  15th  day  of  April,  and  the  fourteenth  of 
the  trial,  the  proceedings  were  opened  on  the  second 
article  of  the  accusation;  or  thaf,  relating  to  the 
Begums  of  Oude.  Mr.  Adam,  in  a  speech  of  great 
length,  exhibited  a  view  of  the  aUegations.  On  the 
following  day,  Mr.  Pelham  commented  on  the  answer 
of  Mr.  Hastings,  and  evidence  began  to  be  heard. 

The  extreme  want  of  recollection,  professed  by  Mr. 
Middleton,  and  the  embarrassment  and  confusion  of 
his  statements,  having  drawn  down  certain  strictures 
from  Mr.  Sheridan,  **  1  must  take  the  liberty,*'  said 
Mr.  Law,  the  counsel,  **  of  requesting,  that  the  Ho»» 
nourable  Manager  will  not  make  comments  on  the 
evidence  of  the  witness,  in  the  presence  of  the  witness. 
It  will  tend  to  increase  the  confusion  of  a  witness 
who  is  at  all  .confused ;  and  affect  the  confidence  of 
the  most  confident,-^I  shall,  therefore,  hope  the  Ho- 
nourable Manager  will,  from  humanity  and  decorum, 
attend  to  it  I  am  sure  I  do  not  mention  it  out  of 
disrespect  to  him.*'^    This  passage  is  adduced  to 


>  Minutes  of  the  Trial  of  Warren  Hastings,  Esq.    MS.  of  the  short* 
hand  writer. 
s  J^bid.  twentieth  day. 
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BOOK  VI.  show  the  opinion  of  a  person,  of  great  eminence  in 
^^^^'  ^'  the  law,  on  a  matter  of  some  importance — the  brow- 
1788.   ^^^^i^g  <>f  A  "((witness. 

The  courts  in  which,  by  the  usual  steps,  he  rose  to 
preside,  are  justfy  designated,  as,  of  all  the  places,  set 
apart  for  the  administration  of  justice,  those  in  which 
the  rule  of  humanity  and  decorum,  here  set  up  by 
the  advocate,  is  the  most  grossly  and  habitually 
violated.  The  advantage  taken  of  the  embarrassment 
of  a  witness,  who  really  appears  desirous  to  conceal 
or  contradict  the  truth,  is  not  of  course  the  practice 
which  it  is  meant  to  condemn.  What  excites  the 
disgust  and  indignation  of  every  honest  sqpectator, 
irom  every  quarter  of  the  globe,  is  the  attempt  so 
often  made,  and  so  often  made  successfully,  to  throw 
an  honest  witness  into  confusion  and  embarrassment, 
for  the  sake  of  destroying  the  weight  of  his  testimony, 
and  defeating  the  cause  of  truth  ;  the  torture  unne- 
cessarily and  wantonly  inflicted  upon  the  feelings  of 
an  individual,  to  show  off  a  hireling  lawyer,  and  prove 
to  the  attorneys  his  power  of  doing  mischief. 

Mr.  Middleton  availed  himself  to  an  extraordinary 
extent  of  the  rule,  a  rule  upheld  by  the  liOrds ;  that 
a  witness  might  refuse  to  answer  a  question,  which 
tended  to  criminate  himself.  This  is  a  rule,  which  if 
thieves,  robbers,  and  murderers,  were  the  makers  of 
law,  one  would  not  be  surprised  at  finding  in  force 
and  repute.  That  the  personages,  by  whom  it  was 
established,  wished  the  discovery  of  guilt,  it  is  not 
easy  to  believe ;  for  so  far  as  it  operates,  the  impunity 
of  the  criminal  is  secured. 

On  the  SOth  day  of  May,  thirty-first  of  the  trial, 
the  evidence  for  the  prosecution  on  the  subject  of  the 
Begums  was  closed ;  and  on  the  following,  Mr.  Sheri- 
dan began  to  present  the  view  of  it  which  he  wished 
to  imprint  upon  the  minds  of  the  judges.     Four  days 

N 
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were  occulted  in  the  delivery  of  the  ifieech ;  and  this  book  vi. 
part  of  the  business  was  concluded  on  the  i3th  of  ^^^'  ^' 
June,  when  the  Lords  adjourned  to  the  first  Tuesday   {»jaa 
in  the  next  session  of  parliament. 

Before  the  time  which  was  destined  for  re-as- 
sembling the  parliament,  the  event  occurred  of  the 
mental  .derangement  of  the  King.  This  delayed  the 
i^sumption  of  proceedings  till  the  21st  of  April,  1789* 
On  that  day,  the  thirty-sixth  day  of  the  trial,  the  article 
of  impeachment,  relating  to  the  receipt  of  presents,  was 
opened  by  Mr.  Burke.  The  intermediate  articles 
were  oputted,  partly  as  involved  in  the  question  re^ 
specting  the  Begums  of  Oude,  and  partly  for  the 
avoidance  of  delay,  of  which  complaints  were  now 
industriously  raised  and  dispersed. 

Having  stated  in  his  speech  those  facts,  the  first 
information  of  which  was  derived  from  the  Rajah 
Nuncomar,  the  manager  declared  that,  **  if  the  counsel 
for  the  defendant  should  be  so  injudicious  as  to  bring 
forward  the  conviction  of  the  Rajah,  for  the  purpose 
of  destroying  the  effect  of  these  charges,  he  would 
open  that  scene  of  blood  to  their  Lordships'  view,  and 
show  that  Mr.  Hastings  had  murdered  Nuncomar  by 
the  hands  of  Sir  Elijah  Impey.**  Six  days  afterwards, 
that  is  on  the  27th  of  April,  when  the  manager  had 
spoken  for  two  days.  Major  Scott  presented  to  the 
House  of  Commons  a  petition  from  Mr.  Hastings^ 
complaining  that  Mr.  Burke  had  adduced  against 
him  a  variety  of  accusations  extraneous  to  the  charges 
found  by  that  House;  and  especially  had  accused 
him  of  having  murdered  Nuncomar  by  the  hands  of 
Sir  Elijah  Impey.  Upon  the  subject  of  this  petition 
several  debates  ensued.  It  was  first  disputed^  whether 
the  petition  should  be  received;  The  managers 
contending,  that  the  motion  was  irregular  and  un- 
precedented; that   if   every  expression  not  agree* 
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BOOK  VI.  able  to  the  fediogs  of  the  party  accused,  were  im- 
•  ^'  proper  in  a  criminal  prosecution,  it  would  be  neces- 
1789.  ^^^  ^^'*  criminal  prosecutions  to  cease ;  that  a  prac- 
tice of  petitioning  against  the  accuser  would  re- 
gularly convert  him  into  a  species  of  defendant, 
and,  by  creating  a  diversion,  defeat  the  prosecu- 
tion of  crimes ;  that  if  the  prosecutor  misconduct 
himself  in  his  fUnction,  it  is  for  the  tribunal  before 
which  he  offends  to  animadvert  upon  his  conduct; 
that  the  Commons  might  undoubtedly  change  their 
managers,  if  experience  had  proved  them  to  be  unfit 
for  their  office ;  that  if  the  Commons,  however,  did 
not  mean  to  withdraw  their  trust,  it  would  be  incon- 
sistent, by' any  discrediting  procedure,  to  weaken  the 
hands  of  those  who ;  contending  with  an  adversary  so 
numerously  surrounded,  so  potently  supported,  and 
whose  delinquencies,  by  distance  of  place,  distance  of 
time,  complexity  of  matter,  and  difficulties  of  innu- 
merable sorts  by  which  the  production  of  evidence 
was  loaded,  were  to  so  extraordinary  a  degree  covei^d 
from  detection ;  had  need  of  suppoit,  not  of  debilita- 
tion; and  who  required  additional  strength  to  enable 
them  to  remove  the  obstacles  which  separated  the  evi- 
dence from  the  facts. 

The  minister,  and  with  him  the  ministenal  part  of 
the  house,  observing,  that  the  Commons  had  given  to 
their  conductors  limited  powers,  and  that,  if  those 
conductors  exceeded  the  bounds  within  which  it  was 
intended  to  confine  them,  it  belonged  to  the  Commons, 
not  the  Lords,  to  impose  the  due  restraint,  carried 
the  vote  that  the  petition  ought  to  be  received. 

It  was  agreed,  that  the  subject  of  the  petition 
should  undergo  deliberation  on  the  SOth  of  the 
month,  and  that  in  the  mean  time  the  Lords  should 
be  requested^  by  a  message,  to  suspend  proceiedings 
on  the  trial. 
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On  the  SOth,  instead  of  procefeding  to  the  appointed  Book  VL 
deliberation,  the  House,  on  a  suggestion  of  the  Chan-  ^'^^''v^' 
cellor  of  the  Exchequer,  anxious^  he  said,  to  preserve   ^^g^^ 
the  regularity  of  the  proceedings  of  the  House,  com* 
municated  to  the  member  whose  conduct  was  charged^ 
(though  every  body  had  seen  him  present  at  every- 
thing which  had  passed)  a  formal  notice,  that  a  pe- 
tition had  been  received,  and  that  the  House  would 
take  it  into  consideration  on  a  day  that  was  named. 
Mr.  Burke^  without  objecting  to  the  formality,  said, 
that  he  had  no  wish  for  it  on  the  present  occasion ; . 
that  he  willingly  cast  himself  on  the  honour  and 
justice  of  the  House;  that  he  should  gladly,  if  it  were 
their  pleasure,  retire  from  the  heavy  burthen  under 
whiqh  they  had  placed  him ;  that  in  order  to  facilitate 
the  inquiry  he  should  not  be  present  at  their  delibera- 
tion, and  should  in  the  mean  time  distinctly  confess 
that  he  did  employ  the  words,  on  account  of  which 
the  complaint  had  been  brought.    In  justification  of 
them  he  observed ;  That  circumstantial  evidence  con- 
stituted the  proof  by  which  the  pecuniary  corruption 
of  Mr.  Hastings  was  to  be  ascertained;   that,  in 
tracing  the  indications  of  concealed  delinquency,  a 
solicitude  to  destroy  the  sources  of  evidence  had 
always  been  considered  as  one  of  the  strongest ;  that 
it  was  for  this  pui*pose,  the  circumstances  attending 
the  death  of  Nuncomar  had  been  exhibited;  that  this 
individual  having  offered  to  produce  evidence  of  the 
pecuniary  corruption  of  Mr.  Hastings,  and  Mr.  Hast-, 
ings  having  lent  himself  both  actively  and  passively 
to  the  destruction  of  this  source  of  evidence,  such  ; 
behaviour  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Hastings  was  circum- 
stantial evidence  of  guilt ;  and  that  if  circumstantial 
evidence  must  not  be  produced,  because  the  mention 
of  the  scenes  from  which  it  is  to  be  extracted  may 
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BOOK|VL  give  pain  to  the  individual,  whose  imputed  gmit  is 
^^^^'  ^'  the  object  of  inquiry,  the  use  of  circumstantiai  evi- 
1789*   ^^^^  ^  precluded,  and  the  punishment  of  soHie  <^ 
the  most  dangerous  crimes  is  rendered  impossible. 
'    On  the  following  day,  to  which  the  cousider^ioB 
of  the  petition  was  postponed,  a  member  of  the  House 
produced,  and  read  a  letter,  firom  Mr*  Burke.    Its 
object  was  to  exhibit  again,  and  in  a  permanent  tormf 
the  reasons  which  induced  him  to  abstain  from  any 
fihare  in  the  controversy  respecting  his  own  behaviour; 
and  to  declare  that  no  appearance  of  disfavour,  no 
discouragement,  provided  the  House^  whose  servant 
he  was,  still  left  in  his  hands  the  trust  which  they 
had  originally  placed  in  them,  should  affect  his  attach- 
ment to  the  great  service  which  he  had  undertaken 
to  render,  or  slacken  his  diligence  therein  to  the  end. 
Describing  the  petition,  as  a  stratagem,  familiar  to 
the  politics  of  Calcutta,  for  turning  the  accuser  inta 
a  defendant,  and  diverting  inquiry,  he  adduced  two 
reasons,  for  declining  all  defence;   first,  because  he 
would  not  expose  his  sources  of  proof  to  the  know* 
ledge,  nor  his  witnesses  to  the  power  of  the  defendant; 
secondly,  because  a  man,  whose  cAiduct  is  good,  can 
hardly  ever  be  injured  by  unjust  accusations.     "  It 
would,"  he  said,  "  be  a  feeble  sensibility  on  my  part, 
which  at  this  time  of  day  would  make  me  impatient 
of  those  libels,  which  by  despising  through  so  many 
years,  I  have  at  length  obtained  the  honour  of  being 
joined  in  commission  with  this  committee,  and  be- 
coming an  humble  instrument  in  the  hands  of  public 
justice.**     The  last  of  the  reasons,  which  were  thus 
solemnly  adduced  by  Mr,  Burke,  reaches  far  beyond 
the  limits  of  any  single  inquiry,  however  important ; 
since  it  involves  in  it  the  freedom  of  the  press ;  and 
shows,  that,  even  when  it  is  converted  to  abuse,  it  is 
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not  for  the  advantage  of  an  innocent  man  to  seek  to  book  vi. 
refiftndn  it ;  he  will  find  his  advantage  in  continuing  ^°^'''^' 
through  Bfe  to  despise  its  excesses.  1789. 

In  favour  of  Mr.  Hastings  it  was  proposed  that 
evidence  should  be  taken  to  prove  the  words  of  which 
the  petition  complained;  and  Major  Scott  made  a 
speech,  in  which  after  giving  his  own  exjdanation  of 
the  death  of  Nuncomar,  he  adduced  as  a  defence  on 
which  he  might  rely,  the  circumstance,  that  after  the 
fiurts  relating  to  the  death  of  Nuncomar  were  known 
in  England,  Mr.  Hastings  had  been  repeatedly  chosen 
by  the  Ministers  and  the  Company  to  fill  the  high 
office  of  chief  ruler  in  India,  atid  upon  his  return  to 
England  had  never  been  called  upon  for  one  word  of 
exjdanation  in  regard  to  that  extraordinary  afiair. 

That  could  not  be  a  very  sure  defence  of  one 
party,  which  possibly  was  but  a  severe  accusation  of 
another. 

In  opposition  to  this  proposal,  and  in  order  to 
explode  the  inquiry^  it  was  moved,  that  the  House 
do  adjourn.  After  some  contention,  158  members 
voted  against  ninety-seven,  that  evidence  should  be 
heard ;  and  it  was  moved,  that  the  short-hand  writer 
be  called  in.  This  was  not  a  proper  mode,  it  was 
said,  of  proving  the  words  of  a  member  of  parliament  L 
And,  in  cavilling  about  evidence,  the  managers  showed 
an  inclination,  not  much  better  than  that  of  their 
opponents. 

It  was  moved,  and  upon  division  carried,  that  a 
Committee  should  be  formed  to  search  for  precedents; 
and  the  House  adjourned. 

On  the  4th  of  May  the  Committee  reported  that  a 
precedent  exactly  in  point,  was  not  to  be  found.  A 
question  then  was  raised,  whether  the  examination  of 
the  short-hand  writer  should  extend  to  the  whole  of 
the  speech,  or  so  much  of  it  only  as  was  the  subject 
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BOOK  VL  of  complaint.  The  managers  contended  for  the  whde* 
^^^^'  ^'  Mr.  Pitt  spared  not  upon  them  either  sarcasms  or  im- 
1789.  pu^tions*    ^^^  question,  urged  to  a  division^  went 
of  course  with  the  minister. 

The  words  being  proved,  which  Mr.  Burke  had 
begun  with  confessing,  it  was  moved,  ^  That  no  direc- 
tion, or  authority,  was  given  by  this  House,  to  bring 
as  a,  charge  against  Mr.  Hastings,  or  to  impute  to 
him,  the  condemnation  and  execution  of  Nuncomar." 
'  Mr.  Pitt  described  the  motion,  as  a  necessary  atone* 
ment  which  the  House  owed  to  Mr.  Hastings  for 
charging  him  with  murder ;  at  the  same  time  dis- 
claiming all  intention  of  throwing  blame  on  the  ma- 
nagers. Mr.  Fox  had  not  much  objection  to  the 
motion,  as  it  implied  no  censure  on  Mr.  Burke,  nor  re* 
strained  him  in  fiiture  from  adducing  the  facts ;  but 
he  threw  out  insinuations  against  the  minister,  as 
having  belied  his  professions  of  fairness  and  imparti- 
ality ;  and  contended  that  it  was  inconsistent  with, 
the  honour  and  justice  of  the  House  to  leave  men  to 
struggle  with  a  duty,  whom  they  found  unequal  to 
its  discharge;  that  in  proving  a  crime,  it  was  essen- 
tial to  the  ends  of  justice  to  be  allowed  to  adduce 
every  relevant  fact :  that  it  was  no  matter  whether 
:the  fact  was  innocent  or  criminal :  and  that  in 
courts  of  law  themselves,  it  was  a  rule  to  admit 
one  crime  as  evidence  to  prove  another ;  a  greater 
crime  as  evidence  of  a  less ;  murder,  for  example,  as 
proof  of  a  fraud. 

Mr.  Sheridan  i*epresented  that  he  had  used  the 
same  words  a  year  before,  when  no  notice  was  taken 
of  them :  that  Mr.  Hastings  was  &miliar  with  the 
imputation  of  causing  the  death  of  Nuncomar,  for  in 
his  defence  he  had  noticed  it  and  repelled  it  by  de^* 
niaL  With  regard  to  the  truth  of  the  allegation,  he 
called  upon  Mr.  Pitt  to  rise,  and  say,  if  he  dared,  that 

2 
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Nuncomar,  if  he  had  not  accused  Mr.  Hasting,  book 
would  have  died  the  death  to  which  he  was  exposed.  ^"^'' 
Nor  was  this  all.     Both  he  and  Mr.  Fox  declared,    173 
that  if  they  had  occasion  in  the  course  of  the  trial  to 
speak  again  of  the  death  of  Nuncomar,  they  would 
speak  of  it  in  terms  exactly  the  same  with  those  which 
Mr.  Burke  had  employed. 

^'Mr.  Pitt  said  he  disregarded  the  insinuations 
against  himself,  but  he  and  his  friends  should  be 
watchful  over  the  conduct  of  the  managers,  and  take 
care  they  tran^^ssed  not  the  directions  of  the 
Houses 

•*  Mr.  Fox  replied,  that  no  tyrant  ever  behaved  in 
a  more  barbarous  manner  over  those  whom  he  govern- 
ed, nor  with  more  treachery  and  fi:aud :  that  the  pri- 
vileges of  the  Commons  were  never  more  invaded,  or 
endangered,  within  this  century,  nay,  he  would  say 
within  the  last,  than  they  had  been  within  these  few 
days." 

In  consequence  of  this  altercation,  the  ministerial 
party  proposed  to  increase  the  asperity  of  the  motion, 
by  adding,  that  the  words  **  he  murdered  him  by  the 
hands  of  Sir  Elijah  Impey,"  ought  not  to  have  been 
spoken.  Mr*  Fox,  after  inveighing  against  the  ab- 
surdity of  condemning  and  not  changing  the  manag* 
ers,  proposed  the  following  amendment ;  "  Notwith- 
standing in  a  former  year  no  notice  was  taken  of  the 
words  spoken  by  another  manager  to  the  same  effect ; 
and  that  Mr.  Hastings  in  his  defence  had  considered 
them  as  a  charge,  and  given  it  a  reply/'  Upon  his 
intimating  very  plainly  his  belief,  that  the  ministerial 
party,  after  finding  it  convenient  to  vote  for  the  im- 
peachment,  were  now  at  work  to  defeat  it  of  its  end, 
and  through  the  medium  of  a  courtly  censure  meanly 
to  convey  sentiments  which  they  were  afraid  ojt 
ashamed  to  avow.  Colonel  Phif^s  rose  to  order^  de- 
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BOOK  VL  scribing  the  wdr^  which  had  been  uttered  as  words 
^^^^'^^  not  fit  for  that  assembly^  and  which  would  not  be 
1789.  ^^^^^^^^  ^  &ny  other  place.  This  being  treated  by 
Mr.  Francis  as  an  indecent  menace^  and  receiving  a 
severe  reply  from  Mr.  Fox^  strsmgers,  that  is  tiie 
public,  as  if  something  were  about  to  occur  which  it 
was  not  good  the  public  should  know,  were  turned 
out.  Upon  their  admission,  after  an  hoinr's  exclusion, 
Mr.  Pitt  was  repeating  former  arguments ;  to  which 
after  Mr.  Fox  had  made  a  reply,  the  House  callingim'- 
patiently  for  the  question,  Mr.  Fox's  amendment  was 
negatived  without  a  division,  and  the  original  motioB 
with  its  amendment  passed  by  a  majority  of  ISS  to 
sixty-six.  This  was  followed  by  a  motion  for  a  vote 
of  thanks  to  the  managers ;  but  that  was  treated  as 
premature,  and  resisted  by  a  vote  for  the  previous 
question. 

The  trial  was  resumed  by  the  Lords  on  the  5th  of 
May,  when  Mr.  Burke  continued  his  opening  speech 
on  the  charge  relating  to  presents.  He  announced 
with  great  dignity  the  proceedings  which  had  take^ 
place  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  the  restrictions 
which  they  had  imposed  upon  him  with  r^^rd  to  the 
death  of  Nuncomar;  at  the  same  time  declaring 
that  he  had  used  the  word  murder  only  because  he 
could  not  find  a  stronger;  that  the  opinion  of  which 
that  word  was  the  expression,  was  the  result  of  a 
nine  years'  laborious  inquiry;  and  that  it  would  be 
torn  from  him  only  with  his  life.  On  the  7th,  which 
was  the  next  day  of  the  trial,  he  concluded  his 
speech.  It  was  left  to  the  managers  either  to  pro- 
duce evidence  on  that  part  of  the  charge  which  Mr. 
Burke  had  opened,  or  to  go  on  to  that,  the  opening 
of  which  was  reserved  to  another  speaker ;  and  the 
first  was  the  mode  which  they  preferred. 

On  this  article  of  the  impeachment  it  wiQ  be  ne« 
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fp  rather  more  than  on  the  former  artides,  to  DOOKVL 
enter  into  the  particulars  of  the  evidence;  first,  be-  ^^^^'^\ 
came  in  the  history  of  the  government  and  people  i789« 
it  was  fit  to  confine  the  narrative  to  events  of  whidi 
the  consequences  were  important  to  the  government 
and  people,  instead  of  complicating  it  with  questions 
wfaidi  had  little  reference  beyond  the  character  of  an 
individual;    and,  secondly,  because,  at  this  stage^a 
variety  of  questions,  on  the  admission  or  exdusion  of 
evidence,  arose ;    questions,  the  operation  of  which 
extended  far  beyond  the  limits  of  any  single  inquiry* 
and  of  which,  without  a  knowledge  of  the  drcum^ 
stances,  a  due  conception  cannot  be  obtained. 

The  question,  whether  the  defendant  had  or  had 
not  received  presents  corruptly,  was  divided  into  two 
parts.  The  first  related  to  the  presents,  alleged  to 
have  been  received  previously  to  the  arrival  of  Claver* 
ing,  Monson,  and  Frauds,  the  receipt  of  which  Mr. 
Hastings  had  not  vduntarily  disclosed ;  the  second 
related  to  the  presents  which  he  had  received  when 
Clavering  and  Monson  were  dead,  one  just  be&re* 
the  rest  after  the  departure  of  Mr.  Francis  for  Europe* 
presents  which,  after  a  time,  he  confessed  that  he  had 
received,  and  received  not  for  his  own  use,  but  that 
of  the  Company. 

The  prindpal  object  of  the  managers  in  the  first 
part  of  this  inquiry  was  to  prove,  that  the  appoint* 
ment  of  Munny  Begum  to  the  oflSce  of  Naib  Subah 
was  a  corrupt  aj^intment,  made  for  the  sake  of  the 
bribes,  with  which  it  was  attended. 

The  irst  part  of  the  proof  was  to  show  that  the 
choice  of  Munny  Begum  was  so  improper  and  absurd, 
ihat  as  no  good*  motive  could  be  assigned  for  it,  so 
the  receipt  of  bribes  was  the  only  rational  one  it  was 
possible  to  find. 

first,  the  duties  of  the  office  of  Naib  Subah,  as 
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BOOKVI  described  by  Mr.  Hastings  himself  were  numerous 
°^'*'^'  and  important ;  and  such  as  could  not  be  n^lected, 
1789.  ^^  misperformed,  without  the  deepest  injury,  not  only 
to  the  population  of  the  country,  but  to  the  East  India 
Company  itself.  In  the  long  list  of  those  duties, 
were  the  administration  of  justice  and  police,  of  which 
the  Naib  Subah  was  not,  like  our  kings,  the  mere 
.  nominal  head*  The  actual  performance  of  a  con- 
siderable  portion  of  the  business  of  penal  judicature 
(for  the  civil  was  mostly  attached  to  the  office  of 
Duan),  was  reserved  to  him;  and  the  portion  so  reserved 
was  the  high  and  governing  portion ;  without  which  the 
.  rest  could  not  at  all,  or  very  imperfectly  go  on.  The 
same  was  the  case  with  the  police,  of  which  he  was  the 
principal  organ.  The  conduct  of  all  negotiations,  and 
execution  of  treaties,  that  is,  the  charge  of  all  the  ex* 
temal  relations  of  the  state,  though,  really,  as  the  agent 
of  the  Company,  was  ministerially  vested  in  him. 
Nor  was  the  administration  of  all  that  related  to  the 
person  and  family  of  the  Nabob,  who,  though  in  a 
dependant  condition,  still  maintained  the  appearance 
of  sovereignty,  a  matter  of  which  the  performance 
was  as  easy  as  it  might  seem  to  be  familiar* 

That  the  Court  of  Directors  had  the  same  concep- 
tion of  the  importance  of  the  office  of  Naib  Subah, 
the  managers  proved  by  one  of  their  dispatches,  in 
which  they  gave  directions  to  choose  for  it  *'  some 
person  wdl  qualified  for  the  affairs  of  government,*' 
that  is,  a  person  endowed  with  the  rarest  qualifica- 
tions. ^Nay,  so  much  stress  did  they  lay  upon  this 
selection,  that  they  actually  pointed  it  out  as  one  of 
the  most  signal  proofs  which  their  President  and 
Council,  could  afford^  that  the  confidence  they  reposed 
in  them  was  not  misapplied.^ 

1  L«tter>  dated  S8th  August,  177 1 ;  Minutes^  ut  lupra,  973* 
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That  Munny  Begum,  whom  Mr.  Hastings  ap-BOOKVi. 
pointed  to  this  office^  was  devoid  of  every  requisite  ^°^^'  ^' 
qualification  for  the  proper  performance  of  its  duties^  1 79& 
was,  they  contended,  indisputable,  from  a  variety  of 
&cts  and  considerations.  In  the  first  place,  she  was 
a  woman,  that  is,  a  person,  accordii^  to  Oriental 
manners,  shut  out  from  the  acquisition  of  knowledge 
and  experience;  acquainted  with  nothing  but  the 
inside  of  a  haram ;  precluded  from  intercourse  with 
mankind ;  and,  in  the  state  of  seclusion  to  which  she 
was  chained,  incapacitated,  had  she  possessed  the 
knowledge  and  talents,  for  those  transactions  with 
the  worlds  in  which  the  functions  of  government 
consist.  In  the  next  place,  they  contended  that  she 
was  a  person,  not  only  of  the  lowest  rank,  but  of 
infamous  life ;  having  not  been  the  wife  of  Meer 
Jaffier;  but,  a  dancing  ^rl;  that  is,  a  professional 
prostitute,  who  caught  his  fancy  at  an  exhibition,  and 
was  placed  as  a  c(Micubine  in  his  haram/ 

They  next  proceeded  to  prove  that,  when  Munny 
Begum  was  chosen,  other  persons  were  set  aside, 
whose  claims  were  greatly  superior  to  hers. 

In  the  first  place,  if  a  lady  of  the  haram  of  Meer 
Jaffier  was  a  proper  choice,  the  mother  of  the  Nabob 
was  alive ;  and  she,  it  was  infeiTed,  would  have  been 
a  fitter  guardian  of  her  son  during  nonage,  than  a 
spurious  step-mother,  a  perscm  whose  interests  wera 
so  apt  to  be  contrary  to  his. 

In  the  next  place,  if  there  was  any  peculiar  fitness 
for  the  office  in  a  member  of  the  family  of  the  late 
Meer  Jaffier,  Ahteram  ul  Dowla,  the  brother  of  that 
Nabob,  and  the  eldest  surviving  male  of  the  femily. 


1  See  a  letter,  dated  30th  September,  1765,  from  the  President  Lord 
Clive  and  Council,  in  which  her  son  by  the  Nabob  u  treated  as  %«bas- 
eard.    Minute*,  at  snpra,  p.  976. 

VOL.  V.  I 
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BOOKVI.  had  actually  advanced  his  claims.    But  as  Mr.  Hast- 
^^^'  ^'  ings  had  stated  a  reason  for  setting  him  aside,  the 
1789.    nrianagei*s  offered  to  show  by  evidence,  that  what  he 
alleged  was  a  false  pretence. 

The  reason  adduced  by  Mr.  Hastings  was,  that 
Ahteram  ul  Dowla  had  a  family  of  his  own ;  that  he 
might,  therefore,  be  tempted  to  shorten  that  life 
which  stood  between  them  and  promotion ;  that  his 
son  and  he,  if  Nabob  and  guardian,  woold  possess 
an  inconvenient,  if  not  a  dangerous,  portion  of  power; 
that  the  establishment  of  any  man  in  the  office  of 
Naib  Subah  would  prevent  the  Company  from  avail- 
ing themselves  of  the  minority,  to  withdraw  from  the 
Nabob  a  still  greater  share  of  his  power ;  and  that^ 
until  a  greater  share  of  power  were  withdrawn  from 
the  Nabob,  the  authority  and  even  security  of  the 
Company  were  by  no  means  complete.  The  mana- 
gers proceeded  to  show,  that  this  pretext  was  false ; 
and  for  this  purpose  produced  a  document  to  prove, 
that  when  a  different  view  of  the  subject  &voured 
the  purpose  of  Mr.  Hastings,  he  made  affirmations 
of  a  very  different  sort.  He  then  ,  affirmed,  that  the 
Company  had  already  taken  from  the  Nabob  every 
particle  of  independent  power ;  and  that  the  antici- 
pation of  danger  from  such  a  quarter,  by  any  possible 
combination  of  circumstances,  was  altogether  absurd* 
*'  No  situation  of  our  affairs,**  he  said,  **  could  enable 
the  Nabob,  or  any  person  connected  with  him,  to 
avail  himself,  by  any  immediate  or  sudden  act,  of 
the  slender  means  which  he  has  left  to  infringe  our 
power,  or  enlarge  his  own.  He  has  neither  a  mili- 
tary force — ^authority  in  the  country — ^foreign  con- 
nexions— ^nor  a  treasury.'*  ^ 

t  President's  M/oute  in  Consolutton,  28th  Jiily»  I77«.    Ifinutcs  of 
Evidence,  ut  lupnp  p.  973—076. 
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Having  giiren  such  evidence,  that  the  pretexts  on  BOOK  vi. 
which  Mr*  Hastings  rejected  other  parties  were  felse,  ^^^^'  ^' 
the  managers  proceeded  to  give  evidence  that  the     i789. 
pretexts  were  equally  false,  on  which  he  made  choice 
of  Munny  Begum.     The  first  was,  that  it  was  inex- 
pedient to  leave  in  existence  the  office  of  Naib  Subah. 
The  second  was,  that  the  annual  charge  of  three  lacs 
of  rupees,  the  salary  of  that  officer,  was  an  expense 
of  which  the  Elast  India  Company  would  not  approve. 
The  third  was,  that  the  existence  of  such  an  officer 
lessened  the  consequence  of  the   Company's  own 
administration.     The  fourth  was,  that  it  was  expCf 
dient  to  divide  the  duties  among  three  officers,  one, 
the  guardian  of  the  person  and  household  of  the 
Nabob;  a  second,  the  steward  of  that  household, 
under  the  title  of  Duan ;  a  third,  the  superintendant 
of  judicature  and  police,  under  title  of  Roy  Royan 
of  the  Khalsa.     And  a  fifth  was,  that  Munny  Begum, 
as  widow  of  Meer  Jaffier,  had  a  peculiar  fitness  for 
the  office  of  guardian  of  the  Nabob.     To  show  that 
the  pretext  of  abolishing  the  office  of  Naib  Subah 
was  false,  the  managers  brought  evidence  to  prove 
that  it  still  existed;  as  all  the  powers  of  it  were 
vested  in  Munny  Begum,  other  persons  being  nothing 
but  agents  and  subordinates  dependant  upon  her  will: 
^'  You,**  said  the  Board,  **  are  undoubtedly  the  mis- 
tress, to  confirm,  dismiss,  and  appoint  whomsoever 
you  shall  think  fit  in  the  service  and  offices  of  the 
Nizamut ;  they  are  accountable  to  you  alone  for  their 
conduct,  and  no  one  shall  interfere  between  you  and 
them.'*     That  the  pretext  relating  to  the  expense 
was  false,  was  proved  by  the  fact,  that  no  diminu- 
tion was  ever  attempted,  but  the  whole  three  lacs 
were  given  to  Munny  Begum  and  her  subordinates. 
The  pretext  that  the  dignity  of  any  person  adminis- 
tering what  Mr.  Hastings  himself  called  the  dender 

i2 
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BOOK  vt  means  of  the  Nabob,  could  lessen  the  consequence 

^°^^'  ^'  of  the  Company's  government,  upon  which  both  he 

1789.   and  the  Nabob  depended  absolutely  for  all  that  th^ 

possessed,  is  so  evidently  false,  as  to  be  ridiculous. 

That  the  pretext  about  dividing  the  duties  was  false 

.  appeared  from  the  fact,  that  they  were  not  divided ; 

any  further  than  by  name ;  Munny  Begum  being  the 

absolute  mistress  of  all  the  instruments,  just  as  if  she 

had  been  appointed  the  Naib  Subah  in  title.     And 

that  it  was  a  false  pretext  to  rest  the  fitness  of  Munny 

Begum  upon  her  being  the  widow  of  Meer  Jaffier, 

was  proved  by  the  fact  that  she  was  not  his  widow, 

that  she  had  never  been  his  wife,  but  hiB.  concubine^ 

and  that  her  offspring  had  been  treated  as  spurious 

by  the  English  government.^ 

Having  thus  shown,  or  endeavoured  to  show,  that 
the  choice  of  Munny  Begum  to  fill  the  office,  or 
supply  the  place  of  Naib  Subah,  could  not  be  ac- 
counted for  upon  any  other  supposition  than  that  of 
pecuniary  corruption,  the  managers  next  proceeded 
to  prove  that  Mr.  Hastings,  as  well  as  his  creatures, 
did  actually  receive  large  sums  of  money  for  that 
appointment.  And  at  this  point  began  the  greats 
efforts  which  were  made  on  the  part  of  the  defendant 
to  exclude  evidence ;  and  so  successfully  made,  that 
nothing  more  than  a  vigilant  application  of  the  rules 
which  his  lawyers  laid  down,  and  the  Lords  confirmed, 
is  necessary,  in  the  case  of  a  ruler  who  ha^  a  little 
cunning,  to  render  conviction  of  delinquency  all  but 
impossible. 

To  one  of  the  preliminary  points,  the  managers 
wished  to  adduce  the  evidence  of  a  letter  of  Mr. 
Hastings.  The  original  letter,  however,  was  not  to 
be  found.     But  there  was  a  copy  of  it  in  the  book 

"  Minutes,  lU  supra,  p.  978-^80. 
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at  the  India  House,  into  which  all  letters  were  tran-  BCX)Kvi. 
scribed ;  and  there  was  a  printed  copy  of  it  in  th6  ^^^^'  ^' 
report  of  the  Secret  Committee  of  the  House  of  j^sp. 
Commons.  The  counsel  for  the  defendant  objected ; 
and  the  Lords  determined,  that  before  any  of  these 
copies  could  be  i-eceived  as  evidence,  the  managers 
must  prove  three  points ;  first,  that  the  original  letter 
had  existed;  secondly,  that  now  it  could  not  be 
found ;  thirdly,  that  the  alleged  copy  was  exact. 
All  these  points  mi^t  have  been  determined  imme- 
diately, had  not  one  of  the  darling  rules  of  the 
lawyers,  for  the '  exclusion  of  evidence,  shut  up,  on 
this  occasion,  the  source  from  which  perfect  evidence 
might  have  been  immediately  derived.  Had  the  real 
discoveiy  of  truth  been  the  direct  and  prevailing 
object ;  there^  stood  the  supposed  author  of  the  let- 
ter ;  he  might  have  been  asked,  upon  his  oath,  whether 
he  did  write  such  a  letter  or  not ;  and  the  question 
would  have  been  decided  at  once.  Oh  but !  say  the 
lawyers,  this  would  have  been  to  make  him  criminate 
himself.  Quite  the  contrary,  provided  he  was  inno- 
cent; if  guilty,  the  lawyers  will  not  say,  that  his 
guilt  ought  not  to  be  proved.  Upon  the  strength, 
however,  of  the  lawyers'  rules,  this  instrument  for 
the  discrimination  of  guilt  from  innocence  was  not 
to  be  used. 

Whereas  Mr.  Hastings  had  the  express  commands 
of  the  Court  of  Directors,  dated  in  August,  1771, 
to  make  it  appear  in  the  Nabob's  accounts  for  what 
particular  purpose  every  disbursement  was  made,  and 
yet  nothing  was  exhibited  in  those  accounts  but 
general  statements  of  so  much  expended,  while  it 
was  ascertained  that  Mr.  Hastings  had  given  no 
orders  agreeably  to  the  commands  of  the  Directors, 
and  that  inaccuracies  prevailed  in  the  statements 
that  were  given ;  a  strong  presumption  was  thereby 
5 
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BOOK VI.  created  against  the  Governor-General,  because  he 
^^^^'  ^'  had  thus  provided  a  grand  channel  through  which  the 
1789.  current  of  presents  might  flow  into  his  pockets,  with- 
out the  necessity  of  an  entry,  sufficient  to  detect 
them,  in  any  books  of  account.  -After  the  statement 
of  this  presumption,  the  managers  proceeded  to  the 
exhibition  of  direct  testimony,  that  bribes  were  re- 
ceived by  Mr.  Hastings,  for  the  appointment  both  of 
Munny  Begum  and  her  subordinates.  They  began 
with  the  information  received  from  the  Rajah  Nun- 
comar,  that  Mr.  Hastings  had  accepted  a  present  of 
two  lacs  and  a  half  from  Munny  Begum  for  appoint- 
ing her  Regent  during  the  minority  of  the  Nabob ; 
and  a  present  of  one  lac  from  himself,  for  appointing 
his  son,  the  Rajah  Gourdass,  steward  under  Munny 
Begum.  The  documents  produced  were  the  Minutes 
of  Consultation  of  the  President  and  Council  at  Cal- 
cutta. The  reading  was  not  interrupted  till  it  came 
to  the  examination  of  the  Rajah,  before  the  Council, 
on  the  subject  of  the  charges  which  he  had  preferred. 
The  counsel  represented  that  it  ought  not  to  be  read. 
First,  because  it  was  not  upon  oath ;  Secondly,  be^^ 
cause  it  w^s  taken  in  the  absence  of  Mr.  Hastings ; 
Thirdly,  because  it  was  not  before  a  competent 
jurisdiction ;  Fourthly,  because  the  Rajah  was  after^ 
wards  convicted  of  a  forgery,  committed  before  the 
date  of  the  examination.  On  the  objection  as  to 
the  want  of  an  oath,  it  was  shown  to  have  been  the 
practice  of  Mr.  Hastings  to  avail  himself  of  the  alle- 
gation that  an  oath  was  not  a  requisite  to  the  tes- 
timony of  a  noble  Hindu,  of  whose  religion  it  was  a 
breach.  Besides,  it  can,  on  reflection,  be  regarded 
by  no  body,  as  adding  any  thing  considerable ;  and 
may  pierhaps,  be,  with  justice,  regarded  as  adding 
nothing  at  all,  to  the  securities  for  truth,  to  compel 
a  man  who  otherwise  would  certainly  affirni  a  lie  to 
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the  judge,  to  parfarm  a  short  religious  ceremonj  boo&vi. 
beforehand.  In  the  case  of  the  man  who  otherwise  ^^^''^' 
would  not  tell  a  Ue  to  the  judge,  the  oath  evidently  1789. 
is  of  no  use  whatever.  Further ;  testimony  admits 
of  degrees ;  one  testimony  has  so  many  of  the  securities 
for  truth,  another  has  so  many  less,  another  fewer  still ; 
the  value  of  eadi  is  estimated  by  the  judge,  and  even 
the  lowest  is  reckoned  for  what  it  is  worth.  So, 
when  the  oath  is  wanting  to  an  article  of  testimony, 
it  is  only  one  of  the  securities  that  is  wanting  ;  and 
the  testimony  nmy  be  worthy  of  the  highest  possible 
credit  on  other  accounts.  As  to  the  objection  drawn 
from  the  absence  of  Mr.  Hastings,  it  was  treated  as 
not  merely  unreasonable,  but  impudent.  Why  was 
Mr.  Hastings  absent  ?  Because  he  determined  not 
to  be  present :  and  if  a  man  is  thus  allowed  to  fabri- 
cate t^  his  own  act  an  objection  to  evidence,  and 
then  to  employ  it,  he  is  above  the  law.  The  objec* 
ti(m  to  the  competence  of  the  jurisdiction  was  founded 
upon  a  disallowed  assumption,  that  the  Council,  after 
it  met,  was  dissolved  by  the  simple  fiat  of  the  Presi- 
dent, though  the  majority,  whose  vote  was  binding, 
determined  it  was  not.  As  to  the  conviction  of  Nun- 
eomar,  the  mamgers  declared  that  tliey  were  only 
restrained  by  the  authority  of  those  whom  they  repre* 
sentedfrom  asserting  that  it  was  a  conviction  brou^t 
about  for  the  very  purpose  to  which  it  was  now: 
applied,  the  supfHression  of  evidence  agaiost  Mr^ 
Hastings.  I  shall  add,  that  the  rule  upon  which 
the  '  objection  was  founded,  is  pregnant  with  the 
same  sort  of  absurdity  and  injustice,  with  the  other! 
rules  of  exclusion,  examines  of  which  we  have  already.' 
beheld.  If  it  man  has  committed  a'crime,  ought  hei 
therefore  to  be  endowed  with  the  privilege  of  oon- 
foning  impunity  on  every  crime  committed  in  his' 
presence,  provided  no  body  sees  the  action  but. him./ 
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BOOK  vf.  self?    The  «videnee  of  the  greatest  eritninal  b  of  m 
^^^^'*'  much  itnporCano^  thfct  pardon  is  commonly  gfitrnted 
1?89.    ^  ^y  ^^  ^  *  GomUnfttion  who  gives  evidence 
against  the  laett. 

Upon  the  whole^  with  regard  to  this  document,  it 
19  most  obvious  to  remark,  that  it  is  contrary  to  the 
nature  of  things  to  suppose  that  evil  should  have 
arisen  from  hearing  it  read ;  because  every  observa- 
tion which  could  tend  to  show  how  little  on  the  one 
side,  or  much  on  the  other,  was  its  value  as  an  article 
of  evidence,  it  was  the  business  of  the  parties  to 
present ;  and  this  the  Lords  were  surely  as  competent 
to  determine  as  the  still  more  important  questions 
which  it  behoved  them  to  decide.  When  the  judge 
has  heard  the  information  which  is  tendered  to  him, 
he  can  ascertain  whether  it  does  or  does  not  contain 
any  of  the  matter  of  proof,  and  if  any,  in  what  precise 
quantity  little  or  great :  When  of  the  evidence  ten- 
dered to  him  there  is  any  portion  which  he  has  not 
,  heard,  he  can  determine  nothing  about  it ;  and  may 
possibly  have  lost,  rejected,  and  destroyed  that  very 
information  on  which  the  power  of  righteous  judg- 
ment depended. 

Another  observation  which  might  have  been  urged 
with  irreristiUe  force  of  reason  was,  that  the  pro- 
priety of  receiving  such  evidence  was  already  weighed 
and  determined  by  the  Legidature,  which,  in  con- 
stituting a  new  Court  of  Judicature  for  the  trial  of 
oflfences  committed  in  India,  had  enacted  that  all 
documents  of  the  nature  of  that  which  was  now 
tendered  in  evidence,  should  be  received  as  evidence. 
The  asaent  of  the  Lords  was  induded  in  every  act  of 
the  Legislature ;  and  that  very  assamUiy,  therefore, 
whioh  had  already  decreed,  in  its  legislative  capacity, 
that  such  evidence  was  usefVil,  now,  in  its  judicial 
capidty,  decreed  that  it  was  the  revene. 
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For  the  purpose  for  which  the  managers  now  book  vi. 
adduced  the  examinadon  of  Nuncomar,  it  was  not  ^^^^-^y 
neceasary  they  aaid  to  insist  upm  the  trufh  of  the   1789* 
testimony  left  behind  him  by  that  unfortunate  man. 
They  meant  to  exhibit  the  behaviour  which  Mr. 
^Hastings  had  manifested,  when  accusations  of  such 
a  nature  were  preferred  against  him;  and  by  the 
relation  of  the  behaviour  to  the  charge  manifest  the 
probabiUty  of  gwilt.     The  demeanour  of  a  criminal 
was  circumstantial  evidence  of  his  crime. 

If  the  examination  was  to  be  read  for  the  sake  alone 
of  the  circumstantial  evidence  afforded  by  the  de^ 
meanour  of  Mr.  Hastings,  not  for  the  purpose  of 
adducing  as  evidence  the  testimony  itself,  the  Counsel 
expressed  a  sort  of  willingness  to  give  way.  But 
the  managers  refused  to  bind  themselves  to  any  con- 
ditions, in  limitation  of  what  they  claimed  as  a  right. 
On  a  suggestion  from  Lord  Kenyon,  the  Lords  ad- 
journed to  their  own  chamber  to  consult* 

On  tiie  next  day  of  the  trial,  the  Lords  announced, 
^  That  it  is  not  competent  for  the  managers  fw  the 
Commons  to  produce  the  examination  of  Nuncomar 
in  evidence ;  tiie  said  managers  not  having  proved, 
m  even  stated  any  thing  as  a  ground  for  admitting 
such  evidence,  which,  if  proved,  would  render  the 
suae  admissible.**  If  the  reason  which  precedes  be 
wdl  founded,  admissibility  in  regard  to  relevant  evi- 
dence ought  never  to  be  a  question. 

The  managers  desired  leave  to  withdraw.  Upon  , 
flieir  return,  Mr.  Burke  declared,  it  was  with  equal 
surprise  and  concern  they  had  heard  the  determina- 
tion of  their  Lordships:  It  was  a  determination 
which  exceedingly  increased  the  diflBculty  of  bringing 
criminality  to  conviction:  To  the  Lords,  however, 
belonged  the  power  of  determining :  It  remained  for 
the  managers  to  submit. 
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BOOK  VI.  At  a  consultation  of  the  Board  of  Coundl  at  Cal- 
^'^^*^'  cutta,  on  a  subsequent  day,  when  Mr.  Hastings  waa 
1789.  piBsent^  it  appeared,  that  the  minutes  of  consultatioo 
of  the  day  on  which  the  examination  of  Nuncomar 
was  taken,  including  the  examination  itself,  were 
read ;  and  that  the  minutes  of  that  day  were  signed 
by  Mr.  Hastings,  and  by  him  transmitted  to  the 
Court  of  Directors.  The  managers  proposed  that 
these  minutes  should  be  read.  The  counsel  for  the 
defendant  objected;  as  this  was  to  introduce  obliquely 
that  yeiy  document  of  which  the  direct  introduction 
was  forbidden  by  the  Court.  The  Lords,  upon  a 
second  suggestion  from  Lord  Kenyon,  withdrew  to 
deliberate,  and  determined,  **  That  the  circumstance 
of  the  consultation  of  the  13th  of  March,  1775,  being 
read  at  a  consultation  of  the  20th  of  March,  1775,  at 
which  Mr.  Hastings  was  present,  does  not  of  itsdf 
make  the  matter  of  such  consultation  of  the  18th  of 
March,  1775,  admissible  evidence."  Mr.  Burke  pro* 
ftssed  that,  worded  as  the  resolution  was,  he  could 
not  say  that  he  perfectly  und^^tood  it  It  was 
aflSrmed  that  one  particular  circumstance  did  not 
render  the  evidence  in  question  admissible  evidence. 
But  perhaps  there  were  other  circumstances  which 
might  have  that  happy  effect.  If  so,  the  managers* 
as  not  being  techniad  men,  claimed  the  same  aa- 
sistance  as  was  due  to  men  without  professional 
assistance  pleading  their  own  cause. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  replied;  that  what  was  said 
or  done  by  Mr.  Hastings  was  evidence  against  him ; 
not  what  was  said  or  done  by  other  persons ;  for  then 
calumny  might  stand  as  evidence  of  guilt.  Something 
said  or  done  by  Mr.  Hastings  was  therefore  necessary 
to  render  this  examination  admissible  evidence, 

Mr.  Fox  rejected  this  decision.  Forbearing  to 
do,  was  often  guilt,  or  evidence  of  guilt,  as  well  as  do-- 
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ing.  There  are  circumstances  in  which,  if  charges  bookvl 
a»e  made  against  a  man,  and  inrtead  of  promoting  he  °^'''  ^ 
does  all  in  his  power  to  prevent  inqtdry»  he  gives  1789. 
evidence,  and  satisfactory  evidence  of  his  guilt.  This 
was  the  evidence  which  the  managers  desired  to 
present  to  their  Lordships,  and  which  their  Lordships 
were  so  unwilling  to  receive.  If  this  kind  of  evidence 
were  rejected,  Mr.  Burke  would  give  joy  to  all  East 
Indian  delinquents.  **  Plunder  on.  The  laws  in- 
tended to  restrain  you  are  mere  scarecrows.  Accumu- 
late wealth  by  any  means,  however  illegal,  profligate, 
in&mous.  You  are  sure  of  impunity ;  for  the  natives 
of  India  are  by  their  religion  debarred  from  appearing 
against  you  out  of  their  own  country,  and  circum- 
stantial evidence  will  not  be  received."  If  the  new 
principle  were  established,  that  acts  of  omission  were 
not  evidence,  Air.  Fox,  observed,  that  Indian  delin- 
quents were  rendered  secure.  They  would  take  no 
notice  of  any  charges  preferred  against  them ;  and 
thereby  render  inadmissible  the  only  evidence  by 
which  guilt  could  be  proved. 

The  managers,  therefore,  proposed  to  read  the 
^hole  of  the  consultation  of  the.  20th  of  March,  in- 
cluding that  of  the  ISth,  in  order  to  show  the  de- 
meanour of  Mn  Hastings.  Then  the  House  adjourned 
to  the  chamber  of  parliament.  Next  day  the  resolu- 
tion of  the  Lords  was  announced,  ''  That  the  con- 
sultation of  the  18th  of  March,  1775,  cannot  now  be 
read."  Mr.  Burke  said  that  how  great  soever  the 
pain  with  which  he  heard  the  resolution,  he  was 
eoasoled  by  the  use  of  the  word  now ;  which  left  him 
room  to  hope,  that  the  evidence  in  question  might  be 
admitted  another  time. 

As  Cantoo  Baboo,  the  Banyan  of  Mr.  Hastings, 
when  summoned  by  the  Council  to  give  evidence  on 
the  subject  of  the  charges  of  Nuncomar,  was  ordered 
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BOOK  VI.  by  Mr.  Hastings  not  to  attend,  the  manager  affirmed 
^^^^  ^'  that  this  was  something  done  by  Mr,  Hastings ;  and 
1789.  that  the  condition  prescribed  by  the  Chancellor  was 
therefore  fulfilled.  The  Lord  Chancellor  asked  what 
the  Council  for  Mr.  Hastings  had  to  offer  against  this 
plea.  Mr.  Law  said,  they  possessed  their  Lordships' 
decision  for  excluding  this  evidence,  and  claimed  the 
benefit  of  it.  The  managers  conjured  the  Lords  to 
reflect,  that  in  the  sort  of  cases  before  them  to  adhere 
to  the  rules  of  evidence  upheld  by  English  lawyers, 
was  to  let  loose  rapine  and  spoil  upon  the  subjects  of 
government.  The  managers  were  then  asked,  **  if 
they  would  state  the  whole  of  the  circumstances  upon 
which  they  meant  to  rely,  as  a  ground  to  entitle 
them  to  read  the  proceedings  of  the  18th  of  March^ 
1776."  'The  managers  desired  leave  to  withdraw. 
Upon  their  return,  they  expressed  their  regret,  at 
not  being  ^able  to  comply  with  the  request  of  th^ 
Lords.  In  the  course  of  the  trial  various  circum- 
stances might  arise,  which  did  not  at  present  occur  to 
their  minds.  At  present  theiy  held  it  enough  to 
adduce  one  ground  which  to  themselves  appeared 
satisfisictory,  and  upon  this  they  craved 'the  judgment 
of  the  Court.     The  Lqrds  adjourned. 

At  this  point,  the  Lords  demanded  to  be  enlighten- 
ed, or  kept  in  countenance,  by  the  sages  of  the  law. 
The  following  question  was  referred  to  the  twelve 
judges.  "  Whether  it  be  competent  for  the  managers 
to  produce  an  examination  without  oath  by  the  rest 
of  the  Council,  in  the  absence  of  Mr.  Hastings  the 
Governor,  charging  him  with  corruptly  receiving 
3,54,105  rupees,  which  examination  came  to  his 
knowledge,  and  was  by  him  transmitted  to  the  Court 
of  Directors  as  a  proceeding  of  the  said  Councillors, 
in  order  to  introduce  the  proof  of  his  demeanour 
thereupon ;  it  being  alleged  by  the  managers  for  the 
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CommoDSy  that  he  took  no  steps  to  clear  himself,  in  BOOKVI^ 
ttie  opinion  of  the  said  Directors,  of  the  guilt  thereby  ^"^*''  ^* 
imputed,  but  that  he  took  active  means  to  prevent   1789. 
the  examination  by  the  said  Councillors  of  his  servant 
Cantoo  Baboo."     To  this  the  judges  returned  for 
answer,  **  That  it  is  not  competent  for  the  managers 
to  produce  an  examination,  without  oath  by  the  rest 
of  the  CoundUors,  in  the  absence  of  Mr.  Hastings 
the  Governor,  charging  him  with  corruptly  receiving 
8954,105  rupees,  whidi  examination   came  to  his 
knowledge,  and  was  by  him  transmitted  to  the  Court 
of  Directors,  as  a  proceeding  of  the  said  Councillors, 
in  order  to  introduce  the  proof  of  his  misdemeanour 
thereupon.''  It  being  earned  in  the  affirmative  that  the 
Lends  do  agree  to  this  opinion^  the  Court  was  resumed 
and  the  managers  were  informed,  **  That  the  exami- 
nation of  Nuncomar,  and  the  rest  of  the  [H*oceedings 
of  the  Councillors,  on  the  13th  of  March,  1775,  after. 
Mr.  Hastings  left  the  Council,  ought  not  to  be  readL" 
The  managers  began  now  to  complain  bitterly,  that 
the  resolutions  of  the  Lords  were  {Nronounced,  with- 
out the  accompaniment  of  the  reasons  on  whidi  these 
resolutions  were  founded.     The  managers  affirmed 
that  they  were  thus  left  completely  in  the  dark,  and 
embarrassed  in  all  their  proceedings.     This  was  a 
point  of  the  highest  importance,  and  it  is  to  be  re- 
garded as  one  of  the  most  characteristic  parts  of  the 
exhibition  then  made  of  itself,  by  the  tribunal  before 
which  Mr.  Hastings  was  tried.     To  issue  decisions, 
without  presenting  the  reasons,  is  to  act  the  part  not 
of  a  judge,  but  of  a  despot     Tiie  mandate  of  a  despot 
rests  on  his  wilL     The  decision  of  a  judge  is  founded 
on  reasons,  or  it  deserves  any  thing  rather  than  the 
name.     But  if  the  decision  of  the  judge .  is  founded 
on  reasons,  it  is  of  infinite  importance   that   they 
should  not  be  confined  to  his  own  breast.     In  the 
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BOOR  VI.  first  place,  the  necessity  of  stating  reasons  is  one  of 
^^^'  ^'  the  strongest  securities  against  all  the  causes  of  bad 
|i^3g^  decision,  the  igpfiorance  of  the  judge,  the  negligence 
of  the  judge,  and  the  corruption  of  the  judge ;  against 
the  ignorance  of  the  judge,  by  making  it  visible  and 
ridiculous ;  against  the  negligence  and  corruption  of 
the  judge,  by  making  him  know  that  he  himself 
must  be  the  indicator  of  his  own  offences,  the  herald 
as  well  as  author  of  his  own  shame.  This  is  one,  but 
not  the  only  benefit  derived  from  imposing  upon 
judges  the  necessity  of  giving  the  reasons  upon  which 
their  decisions  are  grounded.  The  pubUc  do  not 
enjoy  the  advantages  of  security,  unless  they  have 
what  IS  called  the  sense  of  security,  or  the  belief  that 
they  are  secure.  Unless  the  administration  of  justice 
yield  the  sense  of  security,  it  fails  of  accompUshing 
one  of  the  most  important  of  its  ends.  But  of  all 
possible  means  to  convey  this  sense  of  security  one  of 
the  most  potent  undoubtedly  is,  to  make  known  to 
the  people  invariably  the  reasons  upon  which  the' 
decisions  of  the  judges  are  founded.  It  is  this  alone 
with  which  the  people  can,  or  ought  to  be  satisfied. 
How  can  they  know,  that  a  decision  is  just,  when 
they  are  ignorant  of  its  grounds  ?  It  is  circumstan- 
tial evidence  (and  evidence  which  in  general  ought  to 
be  held  conclusive),  that,  when  reasons  are  not  given 
for  a  judicial  decision,  it  is  for  one  of  two  causes, 
either,  1.  because  no  good  reasons  can  be  given  ;  or 
2.  in  order  to  favour  a  pi;actice  according  to  which 
decisions,  for  which  no  good  reason  can  be  given, 
may  be  pronounced  at  any  time. 

It  is  therefore  a  fundamental  axiom  in  the  science 
of  jurisprudence,  that  without  reasons  strictly  accom- 
panying every  judicial  decision,  the  duty  of  the  judge 
is  most  imperfectly  performed,  and  good  judicature 
altogether  impossible.  ; 

S 
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With  regard  to  the  resolution  itself  Mr.  Burke  BOOR  vr. 
proclaimed,  in  the  face  of  the  Court  by  which  it  was  ^°^^'  ^' 
formed,  '*  That  it  held  out  to  future  governors  of    i7g9, 
Bengal  the  most  certain  and  unbounded  impunity. 
Peculation  in  India  would  be  no  longer  practised,  as 
it  used  to  be,  with  caution,  and  with  secrecy.     It 
would  in  future  stalk  abroad  in  noon-day,  and  act 
without  disguise ;  because  after  such  a  decision,  as 
had  just  been  made  by  their  Lordships^  there  was  no 
possibility  of  bringing  into  a  court  the  pitiofs  of  pecu- 
lation/* 

The  fact  is  of  the  highest  importance.  The  rules 
of  evidence  deplorably  adopted  by  the  Lords  are  so 
many  instruments  of  protection  to  the  crimes  of  public 
men  in  public  places ;  that  is,  crimes,  from  the  very 
nature  of  the  case,  more  extensively  mischievous  than 
all  others ;  and  crimes  of  which  the  exbtence  can 
seldom  be  legally  ascertained  except  by  the  very  sort 
of  evidence,  which  the  Court,  set  up  in  this  country 
to  punish  them,  makes  rules  to  exclude. 

Beside  the  examination  of  the  Rajah  Nuncomar, 
there  was  recorded  in  the  consultation  of  the  13th  of 
March,  a  letter  from  Munny  Begum,  which  stood, 
according  to  the  managers,  upon  grounds  of  its  own. 
Its  authenticity  was  fully  proved  by  Sir  John  D'Oyley, 
Mr.  Auriol,  and  a  Persian  Moonshee  who  had  trans- 
lated it,  and  after  having  examined  the  seal,  pro* 
nounced  it  to  be  the  seal  of  Munny  Begum.  This 
person,  whose  character  and  rank  Mr.  Hastings  placed 
▼ery  high,  had  stated  in  this  letter  her  having  given 
a  large  sum  of  money  to  Mr.  Hastings  for  appointing 
her  regent  during  the  minority  of  the  Nabob.  The 
evidence  of  this  letter  the  managers  proposed  to  ad- 
duce. The  counsel  for  the  prisoner  objected*  The 
grround  of  liis  objection  was,  that  the  letter  was  re* 
corded  in  those  minutes  of  the  consultation  of  the 
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BOOKVJ.  ISth  of  March,  which  the  Court  had  refused  to  ad- 
Chap.  2.  jjjjj.^  'pjj^  House  sustained  the  objection,  and  forbade 

1789    ^^^  letter  to  be  read.^ 

The  next  part  of  the  proceedings  is  truly  remark- 
able. "  The  managers  desired  that  Philip  Francis, 
Esq.  might  be  called  in,  to  prove  that  a  letter  from 
Munny  Begum  to  the  Rajah  Nuncomar,  charging 
Mr.  Hastings  with  a  receipt  of  three  and  a  half  lacs 
of  rupees,  was  delivered  into  the  Council  on  the  13th 
of  March,  1775,  and  that  Mr.  Hastings  knew  the 
Begum  had  written  such  letter."  The  witness  was 
not  allowed  to  speak  to  the  consultation  of  that  day, 
or  to  the  letter.  The  reason  was,  because  the  pro- 
ceedings existed  in  writing,  the  letter  existed  in 
writing ;  and  that  which  itself  existed  in  writing 
was  better  evidence  than  parole  testimony  to  its 
contents.  The  witness  was  not  allowed  to  speak, 
because  there  existed  a  writing  that  was  better  evi- 
dence ;  and  that  writing  which  was  better  evidence  the 
Court  had  determined  they  would  not  receive  !  The 
witness  was  not  allowed  to  speak,  on  the  pretext  that 
something  eke  was  better  evidence,  while  the  Court 
itself  had  determined  that  the  said  something  else  was 
not  evidence  at  all ! 

When  the  accounts  of  Munny  Begum,  in  her  qua* 
lity  of  Regent,  were  called  for  by  the  Board  of  Coun- 
cil, after  the  arrival  of  Clavering,  Monson,  and  Fran- 
cis, a  large  sum  appeared^  of  the  mode  of  disposing 
of  which  no  explanation  was  given.  A  commission, 
at  the  head  of  which  was  placed  Mr.  Goring,  was 
sent  to  Moorshedabad,  to  inquire*  Upon  this  inves- 
tigation came  out  the  declarations  of  Munny  Begum, 
that  the  sum  not  accounted  for  had,  at  the  time  of 

^  The  circamstaoces  respecting  the  proposal  to  produce  this  letter, 
and  the  decision  upon  it,  appear  more  distinctly  in  the  Hist,  of  the 
Trial  of  Warren  Hastings,  Esq.  part  ii.  p.  57,  than  in  the  Minutes  of 
Evidence,  whei<e  there  it  obscurity,  and  probably  an  omission. 
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yeaimg  ber  witii  the  Regency,  been  gjivea  to  JVfr.  boor  vi. 
Hastings,  and  his  attendants.     CertiSun  papers,  statr  ^"^^*  ^ 
ing  the  receipt  by  Mr.  Hastings,  of  one  lac  and  a  half    jy^^^ 
of  rupees,  transmitted  by  Mr.  Goring  to  the  Board  at 
Calcatta,  received  by  them,  recorded  without  any 
objection  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Hastings,  and  transmit* 
ted  by  him,  still  without  objection,  to  the  Court  of 
Directors,  it  was  proposed,  by  the  managers,  to  read. 
The  council  Ibr  Mr.  Hastings  insisted,  that  these 
papers  were  not  direct  Evidence,  as  wanting  the  requi- 
site securities  of  oath  and  authentication :  and  not 
circumstantial  evidence,  because  no  act  of  Mr.  Hast- 
ings, as  required  by  the  Court,  connected  them  with 
fainouelf.     The  Lords  determined  that  the  pi^iers 
ongbt  not  to  be  read.  And  yet  that  there  was  matter 
of  evidence  in  papers  so  delivered,  and  that  there 
mig^ht  be  in   the  demeanour  of  the  person  whom 
th^  regarded,    it    is    impossible   to    deny.     That 
the  papers  did  contain  the  declaration  of  Munny 
Begum,  was  susceptible  of  the  completest  proof.  That 
her  declaration  not  judicially  given,  and  not  sulgect 
to  cross  examination,  was  of  much  less  value  than  iT    . 
it  had  received  these  securities^  is  no  less  true ;  but 
still,  as  far  as  it  was  not  invalidated  by  other  circum- 
stances, it  was  of  some  value,  and  ought  to  have 
been  counted  for  what  it  was  worth.     And  if  Mr. 
Hastings,  instead  of  taking  the  course  which  was 
natural  to  an  iDnocent  man,  took  that  which  a  con- 
S€nousness  of  guilt  would  naturally  prescribe,   this 
deoieanour  would  be  circumstantial  evidence  against 
himself.     Instead  of  permitting  light  to  come  in  from 
these  two  sources,  light  of  which  the  value,  whatever 
it  waSf  would  appear,  when  it  was  seen  and  examioed, 
the  Lords  resolved  16  shut  it  out,  without  permitting 
it  to  be  seen  at  all. 

The  managers  next  offered  to  produce,  in  evidence 

VOL.  V.  K 
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BOOKTLof  the  sftme  facts,  an  onginal  Persian  letter^  under 

^'^'-  ^'  the  hand  and  seal  of  the  Munny  Begum^  sj^ed  by 

ifg^     the  Nabob,  and  transmitted  by  Mr.  Goring  to  the 

Board.    And  as  an  act  of  demeanour,  fulfilling  the 

condition  requhed  by  the  Lords  to  constitute  any 

document  a  link  in  a  chain  of  circumstantial  evidence^ 

they  stated  that  Mr.  Hastings,  after  Munny  B^^m 

was  freed  firom  all  influence  but  his  own,  never 

attempted  to  invalidate  the  testimony  she  hadgiven.^ 

*    The  House  determined  that  the  letter  should  not  be 

read. 

The  Managers  next  proposed  to  examine  Mr. 
Goring,  in  order  to  prove  that  Munny  Begum  de» 
iivered  to  him  a  paper,  in  the  Persian  language^  under 
her  own  hand,  stating,  that  Mr.  Hastings  had  re- 
ceived from  her  a  lac  and  a  half  of  rupees,  under 
colour  of  money  for  hb  entertainment  The  connsd 
for  the  defendant  objected  to  evidence  of  any  consul* 
tation  with  Munny  Begum,  Mr.  Hastings  himself  not 
being  present.  They  objected  also  to  the  production 
of  any  paper,  which  had  not  been  deKvCTed  in  the 
presence  of  Mr.  Hastings,  and  the  contents  of  it 
read  to  him.  The  Managers  offered  the  paper  as  an 
original  instrument,  which  possessed  aU  the  securities 
for  truth  required  by  the  Indian  laws,  being  under 
the  seal  of  the  Begum,  and  attested  by  the  Nabdl>, 
while  it  was  contrary  to  the  manners  of  the  country 
for  a  woman  of  rank  to  appear  in  public,  or  take  an 
oath.  The  House  decided  that  the  paper  could  not, 
upon  these  grounds,  be  admitted  as  evidence  against 
the  defendant. 


>  With  respect  to  Mr.  UMtingp  peraonatly,  I  am  mukious  to  obMTvt, 
lluit  this  aiordt  a  presumption  of  innooenoe;  at  letsl  of  th*  troth  of 
his  alleg^tiooy  that  the  sum  in  question,  which  was  given  him  for 
entertainment  money,  as  he  had  never  denied  it,  so  he  never  meant  to 
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As  Major  Scott,  agent  of  Mr.  Hastings,  wi^i  ML,  BOOK  vi. 
and  almost  unfimited  powers,  had  delivered  to  the  /^'^^*^' 
Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  a  trans-    1789. 
latioD  of  a  letter  from  Munny  Begum  to  Mr.  Hast- 
ings, in  which  she  affirmed  the  delirery  to  him  of 
one  lac  and  a  half  of  rupees,  the  managers  contended 
that  this  was  a  peifect  acknowledgment  of  the  letter 
on  the  part  of  Mr.  Hastings;  and  that,  tiierefore, 
the  letter  ought  to  be  read.     The  matter  was  pressed 
by  the  Managers  in  every  possible  direction ;  and 
every  expedient  which  they  could  imagine  for  open- 
ii^  a  way  to  its  reception  was  tried,  but  in  vain. 
The  lawyers  for  the  defendant,  burying  in  silence  a 
rule  which  on  another  occasion  they  would  have 
straiDed  their  lungs  to  proclaim,  Quijacit  per  ahum 
facit  per  se^  insisted  that  what  is  done  for  a  man  by 
his  agent,  is  not  done  by  himself;  Mid  that  the 
recognition  of  a  jnece  of  evidence  by  Major  Scott, 
was  not  recognition  by  Mr.  Hastings.    After  some 
days  of  contention,  the  Lords  retired  to  their  cham- 
ber to  delttierate ;  and  on  the  next  day  of  the  Court 
came  out,  in  the  usual  oracular  style,  the  response, 
"  That  the  Persian  paper,  purporting  to  be  a  letter 
from  the  Munny  Begum,  and  the  translation  of  the 
same,  offered  in  evidence  by  the  managers  for  the  . 
House  of  Commons,  ought  not  to  be  read.*" 

Bendes  the  absurdity  already  disclosed,  of  reftising 
to  receive  an  article  of  evidence,  because  it  is  not  so 
strong  as  it  would  have  been,  had  it  possessed  more 
of  the  causes  of  strength ;  while  the  interests  of 
truth  require  that  the  exact  value  of  it  should  be 
ascertained,  and  that  it  should  not  be  thrown  away, 
but  counted  for  what  it  is  worth ;  it  is  obvious  to 
common  sense  that  the  question  agitated  on  this 
occasion  so  long  and  vehemently  before  the  Court, 
might  have  been  settled  in  one  instant,  by  barely 
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BOOK  VI.  asking  Mr.  Hastings,  if  he  acknowledged  the  writing 
^^^^'  ^'  as  a  letter  to  himself  from  Munny  Begum. 
1789.  The  vulgar  notion,  that  a  man  should  not  be 
required  to  give  evidence  which  may  operate  against 
himself,  is  then  only  rational,  when  the  law  is  so  bad, 
that  it  really  ought  not  to  be  executed ;  and  when 
humanity  approves  of  every  subterfuge  by  which  men 
may  escape  from  its  detestable  fangs.  That  this  was 
once  the  case  with  the  law  of  England,  as  it  is  the  case 
with  the  laws  of  all  countries,  in  times  of  ignorance, 
and  times  of  despotism,  is  undoubtedly  true ;  and  then 
it  was,  that  the  vulgar  notion,  apd  the  rule  founded 
upon  it,  received  their  birth.  In  times  when  the  law  was 
so  bad,  and  the  King  and  other  great  men  so  powerful, 
that  they  were  able  on  most  occasions  to  use  the  law  as 
acommodious  instrument,  for  executing  upon  indivi- 
duals the  dictates  of  their  vengeance,  their  jealousy, 
their  avarice,  or  their  caprice,  that  great  instrument 
for  defeating  the  law,  namely,  the  rule,  that  a  man 
shall  not  be  compelled  to  give  evidence  against  him- 
self, had  often  a  very  obvious,  though  a  temporary, 
and  limited,  utility.  Like  most  other  matters  of  law 
it  obtained  its  existence  more  immediately  from  the 
interests  of  the  great  men.  In  times  of  rudeness, 
which  are  times  of  turbulence,  contests  are  frequent 
for  the  crown ;  and  the  great  men  are  ranged  on 
different  sides.  If  it  happens  to  them  sometimes  to 
be  on  the  winning  side ;  it  is  equally  incident  to  them 
to  be  on  the  losing.  When  that  happens,  the  law 
will  be  employed  to  destroy  them.  And  as  they  live 
in  such  a  state  of  things  that  all  foresee  they  may 
very  probably  stand  in  this  predicament  themselves, 
they  all  eagerly  concur  in  establishing  the  credit  of  a 
rule  that  shall  render  it  very  difficult  for  the  law  to 
convict  them ;  in  other  words  shall  afford  them  many 
chances  to  escape..    Tho^  moment,  however,  at  which 
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the  law  becomes  good,  and  no  man  has  power  to  BOOK  vi. 
wrest  it  iniquitousiy  to  his  own  purposes,  the  case  is  ^^^^'^' 
altered.  The  moment  the  law  becomes  such,  that  it'  1739. 
really  ought  to  be  executed,  that  it  is  good  for  the 
community  it  should  be  exactly  executed,  that  it  can* 
not  without  mischief  to  the  community,  in  one  in* 
stance,  be  defeated  of  its  execution,  then  every  sub- 
t&r&ige  by  which  he  who  has  infringed  the  law  may 
escape,  is  an  evil ;  then  every  thing  which  guards  the 
truth  from  discovery,  is  a  cause  of  mischief;  and, 
surely,  it  is  one  of  the  most  effectual  expedients  for 
guarding  the  truth  from  discovery  ;  surely  it  is  one 
of  the  most  effectual  of  all  the  subterfuges  by  which 
he  who  has  infringed  the  law  may  escape  its  penal* 
ties,  if  he  who  knows  the  most  of  the  circumstances 
shaU  be  protected  in  concealing  what  he  knows. 

Mr.  Burke  complained  of  the  inextricable  per- 
plexity, in  which  the  managers  were  involved  by 
these  naked  decisions.  If  reasons  were  given,  they 
would  know,  that  wherever  the  same  reasons  applied, 
the  same  decision  would  be  pronounced.  Issued 
without  any  reason,  every  decision  stood  for  itself 
alone ;  was  confined  to  an  individual,  not  extended 
to  a  species ;  and  furnished  no  rule  for  any  thing 
else.  They  doubted  not  but  the  resolution  of  the 
House  was  founded  upon  technical  grounds.  But 
**  in  the  case  on  which  their  Lordships  had  last 
decided,  the  managers  had  offered  in  evidence  a 
paper,  proved  to  have  been  written  by  Munny  Begum, 
and  transmitted  to  Mr.  Hastings — they  offered  also 
a  translation  of  that  paper,  delivered  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Commons  by  the  very  agent 
of  Mr.  Hastings — they  proved  that  these  papers  had 
been  sent  to  the  prisoner,  in  the  Eleventh  printed 
Report  of  that  Committee,  and  that  when  he  drew 
up  his  defence  he  must  have  had  them  before  him: — 
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BOOK  VI.  That  papers,  so  substantiated,  should  have  been  re* 

Chap,  g.  j^^^^  y^y  ^^  Lordships,  must  be  a  matter  of  afr- 

1789.    tonishment  to  all  the  thiiiking  part  ofrnttikinAt  who 

should  happen  to  be  unacquainted  with  the  technical 

grounds,  on  which  their  Lordships  had  resolved  that 

these  papers  were  not  to  be  received."  * 

During  these  contentions  two  incidents  occurred,  the 
importance  of  which  requires,  that  they  should  here 
be  presented  to  view.  It  was  given  out,  as  a  dictum^ 
by  Mr.  Law,  the  defendant's  counsel.  That  every  ac* 
cusation  brought  against  a'  man,  and  not  proved,  was 
a  calumny,  and  slander.  **  Mr.  Burke,"  says  the 
historian  of  the  trial,  *'  replied,  with  much  indigna- 
tion, that  he  was  astonished  the  learned  Gentleman 
dared  to  apply  such  epithets  to  charges  brought  by 
the  Commons  of  Great  Britain,  whether  they  could 


1  The  expressions  are  here  taken  from  the  report  of  the  speecli,  in 
the  History  of  the  Trial,  ut  supra,  part  ii.  p.  04.  Mr.  Barke,  on  this 
occasion,  took  pointed  notice  of  a  circamstance  of  some  importanee  tn 
the  history  of  the  public  life  of  Mr.  Hastings.  Having  warned  the 
Lords  of  the  wide  door  they  laid  open  for  the  escape  of  guilt,  by  sus- 
taining the  disavowals  which  the  guilty  found  it  convenient  to  make  ; 
'*  In  the  case  of  Mr.  Hastings,  he  said,  there  appeared  to  be  a  system 
of  disavowals.  The  prisoner  once  appointed  an  agent,  who,  in  Am 
name,  made  a  formal  resignation  of  the  Government  of  Bengal.  But 
the  principal  afterwards  disavowtsd  ibis  act  of  his  agent,  and  strenuously 
resisted  it,  though  the  ruin  of  the  British  empire  in  the  East  mi^t 
have  been  the  consequence  of  it. 

"  At  another  time  he  delivered  at  the  bar  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
{as  his  own)  a  written  defence  against  the  charges  then  pending  against 
him  in  that  House.  But  afterwards  at  their  Lordship^s  bar,  he  dis- 
avowed this  defence,  and  produced  evidence  to  prove  that  it  had  been 
drawn  up  by  others,  and  not  by  himseff,  and  that,  therefore,  he  ought 
not  to  be  accountable  for  the  contenU  of  it. 

"  In  the  case  immediately  before  their  Lordships,  it  had  appeared  in 
evidence,  that  Major  Scott  was  the  agent  of  the  prisoner,  and  that  his 
powers  were  as  unlimited  as  words  could  make  them,  except  in  one 
point  only.  This  agent  delivered  to  the  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  the  papers  of  which  he  was  then  speaking ;  certainly  with 
some  view,  and  probably  to  serve  his  principal,  for  he  delivered  them 
unasked.    But  now  he  disavcwed  aU  authority  for  such  delivery.'' 
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or  could  not  be  provtd  by  l^&l  eTidenoe.    It  was  flOOKvi. 
rerjr  wdl  known  th&t  many  ftcts  could  be  proved  to  ^^^'  ^' 
ibe  satiafiu^tion  of  every  ooDsdentiouB  man,  by  evi-   1789. 
dence  whichy  though  in  its  own  nature  good  and 
convincing,  would  not  be  admitted  in  a  court  of  law. 
It  would  be  strange,  indeed,  if  an  accusation  should 
be  said  to  be  slanderous  and  calumnious,  merely 
because  certain  rules  of  law  declared  that  evidence, 
not  to  be  admissible  in  law,  which  would  carry  con- 
viction to  the  breast  of  every  man  who  read  it«*'  ^ 
But  this  observation,  pointed  as  it  was  in  the  par- 
ticular  case,  was  too  much  limited  to  that  particular 
case ;  as  was^  indeed,  the  misfortune  of  most  of  the 
instruments  with  which  Mr.  Burke  endeavoured  to 
parry  the  weapons  of  the  lawyers.     The  dictum  of 
the  lawyer  is  universally  mischievous,  and  also  oon^ 
temptiUe ;  and  ought  to  have  been  proved  t#  be  so : 
the  efficacy  of  it,  as  &r  as  it  is  allowai  to  have  any,is 
to  provide  impunity  for  crimes*    When  is  it  known 
that  an  accusation  can  be  proved  ?   Never^  till  the 
cause  is  tried  before  the  judge.    If  an  accusation 
mu8t»  therefore,  never  be  brought  (assuredly  a  ca« 
iunmy  ought  never  to  be  brought),  unless  it  is  known 
that  it  can  be  proved,  an  accusation  ought  never  to 
be  preferred  at  all.    There  ought  to  be  no  accusatioii 
of  guUt;  and  of  course,  no  trial ;  and  no  punishment ! 
I^  in  order  to  escape  from  these  atrocious  consequences, 
the  lawyer  will  not  say  that  it  is  necessary  a  man 
should  kturn  his  accusation  can  be  proved,  but  declaim 
it  is  enough  provided  he  believes  that  it  can  be  proved^ 
the  wretdied  dictum  is  wholly  given  up.    The  fact 
is,  that  presumption,  and  often  a  very  slight  presump* 
tien,  anay  not  only  justify,  bat  urgently  demand  accu* 

1  History  6f  the  Triil,  ut  wufm,  pari  ii.  p.  es. 
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BOOK  VI.  satioA.  Accordiiig  to  the  vile  doctoine  of  th^Iawyer^ 
^°*^'  ^'  every  indictment  fouiid  by  the  gtaiid  jury,  upon  which 
tlS9.  ^  "^i^c^t  of  guilty  is  not  given  at  the  tml,  is  a 
calumny ;  and  yet  the  grand  jury  proceed  so  pively 
upon  presumption,  and  are  so  precluded  from  the 
possibility  of  knowing  whether  the  accusation  can  be 
proved,  that  they  can  hear  evidence  only  on  one  of 
the  sides. 

The  other  incident  is  closely  connected  with  the 
foregoing.  Mr.  Law,  whose  native  audacity  had,  by 
the  support  which  he  found  he  received,  and  the  in- 
dignities put  upon  the  accusation,  been  gradually 
rising  to  a  tone  of  great  disrespect  to  the  managers, 
had  now  broken  out  into  such  language,  as  the  House 
thought  it  necessary  to  rebuke  for  indecency.  Mr, 
Law  defended  himself  by  sajring,  he  did  hot  mean  to 
apply  the  terms  slander  or  calumny  to  any  proceeding 
of  the  House  of  Commons ;  but  he  had  the  authority 
of  that  House  for  declaring,  that  the  Honourable 
Manager  had  used  slanderous  and  cabimnwus  ex- 
pressions, not  authorized  by  them.  **  Mr.  Fox,"  says 
the  historian  of  the  trial,  *^  took  fire  at  this  expression. 
He  said  it  was  indecent  and  highly  irregular,  in  an 
advoc&te,  to  allude  to  what  had  taken  place  within 
the  walls  of  the  House  of  Commons:  that  the  learned 
counsel  had  done  worse,  he  had  misrepresented  that 
to  which  he  had  presumed  to  aUude:  he  had  charged 
the  whole  body  of  the  Commons  with  having  sent  up 
slanders  in  the  shape  of  charges :  and  he  had.  pro^ 
nounced  the  deputies  of  the  Commons  calumniators, 
merely  because  they  offered  in  evidence  those  very 
documents,  on  the  authority  o£  which  the  Commons 
had  pronounced  the  charges  to  be  well-founded,  and 
sent  them  as  articles  of  impeachment  to  the  Lords." 
Mr.  Law  defended  himself  acutely  from  the  impro- 
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priety  of  allticKng  to  any  proceeding  in  the  House  of  book  vi. 
Commons,  by  affirming  that  he  alluded  only  to  what  ^^^-^^ 
the  Honourable  Manager  himself  bad  told  them  of  1799. 
the  proceedings  of  that  House.     Mr.  Fox  said^  that 
this  was  a  new  misrepresentation ;   their  Lordships 
had  not  been  told  that  any  thing  which  had  fallen 
from  the- managers  had  been  designated  by  the  House 
of  Commons,  slanderous  or  calumnious;  nor  any  thing 
which  could  be  tortured  into  such  a  meaning. 

Mr.  jfox  would  not  proceed  in  the  trial,  until  the 
Lotds  should  give  an  opinion  on  this  language.  If 
that-  was  refused,  he  must  return  to  the  Commons  for 
tre^  instructions. 

The  words  were  taken  down,  read  to  their  author^ 
and  recognized.  It  was  proposed  that  the  Lords 
should  withdraw  to  consider  them.  But  a  mode  was 
found  of  giving  satisfaction  to  the  managers  without 
this  interruption..  The  Lord  Chancellor,  it  was 
agreed,  should  admonish  the  learned  counsel,  That  it 
was  contrary  to  order  in  the  counsel  to  advert  to 
any  tUng  that  had  passed  in  the  House  of  Commons: 
That  it  was  indecent  to  apply  the  terms  slander  or 
calumny  to  any  thing  that  was  said  by  their  authority: 
And  that  such  expressions  must  not  be  used.^ 

The  managers  next  proceeded  to  prove,  that  when 
Mr.  Hastings  became  mast^  of  die  votes  of  the 
Coundl,  be  re^appointed  Munny  Begum,  and  Ihe 
Rajah  Goordass  to  the  offices  from  which  the  majority 
of  the  Council  had  removed  them,  after  those  persons 
had  presented  public  official  accounts  charging  him 
with  the  receipt  of  three  and  a  half  lacs  of  rupees. 
This  was  an  act  of  Mr.  Hastings,  in  relation  to  these 
accounts,  which,  the  managers  contended,  fidfiUed  the 
condition  required  by  the  Lords  for  receiving  them. 

*  Hisunry  of  tke  Trial,  ut  supm,  pan  iL  p.  6s,  63. 
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BOOK  VL  The  cN>ii]isd[  for  the  defendant  produced  his  objectioBflb 
Chap.  I,  The  managers  answered.  Tlie  counsel  replied.  The 
Ij^^  Lords  withdrew  to  their  duonber  to  deliberate.  Thegr 
asked  the  opinion  of  ihe  twelve  judges.  The  judges 
required  a  fittle  time.  After  an  intermission  of  pro* 
ceedings  from  the  17th  of  June  to  the  SI4th  the  Lords 
met  in  Westminster  Hall,  and  informed  the  manager^, 
^  That  the  accounts  last  offered  by  than  in  evidence 
ought  not  to  be  read.** 

Before  any  further  proceedings  commenced,  it  was 
proposed  by  Lord  Portcfaester,  one  of  the  Peers,  that 
certain  quertions  should  be  referred  to  the  judges.  It 
was  according  to  form,  that  this  business  should  be 
transacted,  by  the  Lords,  in  their  chamber  of  parlia- 
ment. To  this  they  returned.  And  at  six  o'dod:  in 
the  evening,  they  sent  a  message  to  the  Commons^ 
that  they  had  a^oumed  the  further  proceedings  on 
the  trial  for  six  days.  When  ihey  met  on  the  80th 
in  Westminster  Hall,  no  communication  of  what  had 
passed  in  their  chamber  of  parliament,  was  made  to 
ihe  parties.  And  the  managers  finr  the  Coimnms 
were  desired  to  proceed. 

Upon  their  aiyoumment,  however,  on  the  a4th» 
the  Lords  had  spent  the  day  in  ddbate ;  and  agreed 
to  proceed  with  the  further  consideration  of  the 
subject  on  the  89th.  On  that  day,  they  went  isAojBL 
committee,  **  To  inquire  into  the  usual  method  of 
putting  questions  to  the  judges  and  receiving  their 
answers  in  judicial  proceediqgs."  A  great  number  of 
precedents  were  read.  There  was  a  long  debate. 
At  last  it  was  determined,  <<  That  the  proceedings  on 
the  trial  of  Warren  Hastings,  Esq.  had  been  regular, 
and  conformable  to  precedent  in  all  trials  of  a  similar 
nature.** 

It  had  been  agreed  at  an  early  period  of  the  trial, 
that  of  the  documents  received  in  evidence  only  so 
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much  as  referred  stricUy  to  the  point  in  question  BOOK  vi. 
should  be  read;   and  that  they  should  be  printed  ^^^-^^ 
entire  by  way  of  appendix  to  the  minutes.    In  this   1789. 
way,  a  fetter,  of  Mr.  Goring,  reporting  the  statements 
made  by  Munny  Begum  relative  to  the  money  re- 
ceived by  Mr.  Hastings,  had  been  printed.     This 
repcHTt  the  managers  now  desired  might  be  read.    As 
printed,  by  order  of  the  peers,  to  give  information  on 
the  subject  of  the  trial,  it  was  already  in  evidence 
before  them.    A  long  contention  ensued.   The  hoirds 
adjourned  twice  to  deliberate,  on  two  separate  points. 
They  at  last  determined,  *^  That  no  paper  ought  to 
be  read  merely  because  it  is  printed  in  the  appendix ; 
and,  therefore,  that  the  letter  of  Mr.  Goring,  last 
offered  in  evidence,  ought  not  to  be  read.'" 

The  managers  offered  the  letter  again,  and  urged 
its  acceptance,  on  two  other  grounds ;  First,  as  part 
of  a  consultation  which  had  already  been  read,  and 
apfdfied  to  the  same  subject ;  Secondly,  as  rendered 
evidence  by  the  demeanour  of  Mr.  Hastii^s,  who 
had  requested  the  Court  of  Directors  to  read  and 
consider  it.  The  objections  of  the  counsel  were  made 
The  usual  reply  and  rejoinder  were  heard.  The 
managers  were  asked,  '<  If  the  above  were  the  whole 
of  the  grounds  upon  which  they  put  the  adimssitMli^ 
of  the  papers  ctfered :  To  which  they  made  answer^ 
That  they  weie.  The  House  adjourned  to  the 
chamber  of  parUament."  The  next  day  of  the  trial 
the  managers  were  informed,  that  **  the  letter  oii^ht 
not  to  be  read." 

The  managers  after  this  proceeded  to  prove,  that 
when  Mr 4  Hastings^  as  soon  as  he  recovered  an 
aaoendan^  in  the  Council,  re*established  Munny 
Begum  in  the  regency,  the  pretext  upon  which  he 
grounded  this  proceeding,  namely,  the  will  of  the 
Nabob,  who  had  a  right  to  make  the  af^intment, 
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BOOKvr.  was  false,  and  impostrous;  in  as  much  as  the  Nabobs 
^"^^'  ^'  according  to  Mr,  Hastings  himself,  according  to  the 
1789  J"^^s  of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  according  to  the 
known  facts  of  his  situation,  had  no  will ;  and  was 
nothing  but  a  creature  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Hastings. 
They  also  offered  proof,  that  this  proceeding  was 
condemned  by  the  Court  of  Directors,  and  that  it 
was  injurious  to  the  government,  and  to  the  interests 
of  the  people.  To  the  evidence  tendered  for  this 
purpose,  but  little  opposition  was  raised.  And  here 
the  case  for  the  managers  upon  the  first  part  of  this 
article  of  the  impeachment  was  closed.^ 

Before  proceeding  to  open  the  question  upon  the 
second  part,  the  Lord  Chancellor  i*equested  to  know 
to  what  length  of  time  it  appeared  to  the  managers 
that  their  proceedings  on  this  branch  of  the  subject 
would  extend.  As  he  received  an  answer,  importing 
that  several  days  would  be  requisite,  even  if  no  delay 
was  created  by  the  lawyers  in  objecting  to  evidence ; 
and  as  these  communications  seemed  to  point  to  a 
design  of  adjourning  further  progress  in  the  trial,  till 
'  the  beginning  of  the  next  session  of  parliament,  Mr. 
Hastings  rose,  and  made  a  very  humUe  and  pathetic 
speech,  complaining  of  the  hardships  of  the  trials  and 
earnestly  deprecating  delay.  His  Ufe,  he  said,  would 
not  suffice,  if  this  prosecution  proceeded  at  the  pace 
at  which  it  had  begun,  to  see  it  to  an  end.  He 
affirmed,  but  qualifying  the  assertion  carefully,  that 
it  might  not  appear  offensive  to  the  Lords,  that  he 
would  have  pleaded  Guilty,  had  He  foreseen  tlie 
space  of  time  which  the  trial  would  consume.  He 
could  not  frame,  he  said,  any  specific  prayer  to  their 
Lordships,  nor  could  he  press  them  to  a  greats*  waste 
of  their  time,  at  so  advanced  a  period  of  the  season ; 

•See  the  Minutes  of  Evidence,  ut  supra,  p.  963— 1101,  with  the 
History  of  the  Trial*  ut  supra^  part  ii. 
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but  if  the  managers  could  specify  any  such  limited  BOOKVI. 
period  as  their  Lordships  could  devote,  -  to  close  the     "^''' 
impeachment,  which  he  had  been  informed  was  to    179Q, 
end  with  this  article,  he  would  rather  consent  to  wave 
all  defence,  than  postpone  the  decision  to  another 
year.     The  House  adjourned   to  the  chamber  of 
parliament,  where  it  was  agreed  to  proceed  on  the 
trial  on  the  first  Tuesday  in  the  next  session  of  par* 
liament. 

On  the  l6th  of  February,  1790,  the  business  of  the 
trial  now  prolonged  to  the  fifty-sixth  day,  was  re- 
sumed. What  remained  of  the  sixth  article  of  im- 
peachment, and  a  part  of  the  seventh,  were  opened  by 
Mr.  Anstruther.  And  on  the  18th  of  February, 
which  was  the  fifty-seventh  day  of  the  trial,  Evidence 
began  to  be  heard. 

A  letter  was  produced,  dated  39th  of  November, 
1780,  from  Mr  Hastings  to  the  Court  of  Directors, 
In  this  letter  the  Directors  were  told,  that,  so  far 
back  as  on  the  26th  of  June,  Mr.  Hastings  had  made 
**  a  very  unusual  tender,**  as  he  calls  it;  that  is,  to  de- 
fray with  his  own  money  the  extraordinary  expense 
of  sending  against  the  Mahrattas  the  detachment 
under  Major  Camac.  He  also,  at  the  same  time, 
gives  them  to  understand  that  the  money,  which  he 
bad  thus  expended,  was  not  his  own.  But,  without 
a  word  to  show  to  whom,  in  that  case,  the  money  did  ^ 

belong,  he  only  adds,  **  With  this  brief  apology  I  shall 
dismiss  the  subject."  His  language  is  somewhat 
strange.  This  account  of  this  transaction  he  calls  an 
"  anecdote." — "  Something  of  affinity,"  he  says,  "  to 
this  anecdote  may  appear  in  the  first  aspect  of  another 
transaction.'*  Of  that  transaction  too  the  same  letter 
contains  an  account.  When  Bengal  was  threatened 
with  the  detachment  of  the  Berar  army,  which  during 
the  war  with  the  Mahrattas  marched  into  Cuttack, 
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BOOKVI.  one  of  the  means  which  Mr.  Hastings  emfihytd  for 
/^"^^•^'  ehiding  the  danger  was,  to  supply  thsit  detadiment 
1790.  with  money.  Henow  infonos  the  Court  of  Direo 
tors,  that  he  took  upon  himself  the  responability  of 
sending  three  lacs  of  rupees,  unknown  to  his  Council. 
Two-thirds  of  this  sum,  he  sajs,  he  had  raised  by  hU 
Mm  credit ;  and  should  charge  as  a  debt  due  to  him- 
sdf  by  the  Company :  the  other  third  he  had  sup- 
plied from  the  cash  in  his  hands  bebnging  to  the 
Company. 

About  these  several  smns,  this  was  all  the  infinr- 
mation  whidi  the  Goremor-General  thought  fit  to 
give  to  the  Directors  on  the  S9tk  of  November^ 
1780. 

On  the  5th  dT  January,  1781 »  the  fdlowing  notice 
was  communicated  by  the  Governor-General  to  tiie 
Members  of  the  Council,  *'  Honourable  Sir,  and 
Sirs,  Having  had  occasion  to  disburse  the  sum  cf 
tikree  lacs  of  neca  rupees,  on  account  of  secret  ser- 
vices, which  having  been  advanced  fr^m  mjr  awn 
private  cash^  I  request  that  the  same  may  be  repaid 
to  me,"  &c. ;  and  on  tiie  9th  he  received  three  bonds 
for  the  amount. 

Of  the  whde  sum  it  was  proved  that  one  third  was 
paid  to  Mr.  Hastings  in  England. 

The  next  document  was  a  letter  from  Mr.  Hastings 
to  the  Secret  Committee  of  the  Court  of  Directors, 
dated  Patna,  30th  January,  1782,  stating,  that  he 
had,  when  at  Chunar,  accepted  from  the  Nabob 
Vizir  a  present  of  ten  lacs  of  rupees,  which  he  re- 
quested then*  permission  to  appropriate  ^o  himself* 

Another  of  his  letters  to  the  same  Committee,  dated 
8Bd  May,  1782,  gave  an  account  of  the  sums  whidi 
te  had  privately  received,  and  expended  in  the  ser- 
vice of  the  Company.  Excepting  the  sum  from  the 
Nabob  Vizir,  no  information  was  yet  given  of  the 
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souroes  whence  any  part  of  that  money  had  been  fiooKvr. 
derived.  Of  the  use  which  was  made  of  the  several  ^'^''^* 
sums,  he  says,  that  the  r^renoe  which  he  gives  to  ^^ 
the  several  accounts,  in  which  they  are  credited  in  the 
Company's  bodes,  is  specification  enough.  With 
regard  to  the  sources  whence  they  were  ^^ved,  the 
nH>tive8  for  receiving  them,  and  his  own  modes  ci 
dealing  with  them,  he  satisfies  himself,  with  the  fd^ 
lowing  mysterious  and  obscure  expressions.  ^  Why 
these  sums  were  taken  by  me;  why  they  were, 
except  the  second*"  (that  apfdied  to  the  service  of 
Camac*8  detadiment)  «' quietly  tnmsCerred  to  the 
Company's  use;  why  bonds  were  talEen  for  the  first," 
(tiiat  sent  to  the  Berar  army  in  Cuttack),  ^  «nd  not 
for  the  rest,  might,  were  this  matter  to  be  exposed 
to  (he  view  of  the  public,  ftimish  a  variety  of  coii^ 
jectures,  to  which  it  would  be  of  little  use  to  reply. 
Were  your  HonouraMe  Court  to  question  me  upon 
these  points,  I  would  answer,  that  the  sunu  were 
taken  for  the  Company's  benefit,  at  limes  in  which 
the  Company  very  much  needed  them ;  that  I  either 
chose  to  conceal  Uie  first  receipts  firom  public  cutf- 
osity  by  receiving  bonds  for  the  amount,  or  possibly 
acted  without  any  studied  des^  whidi  my  memory 
could  at  this  distance  of  time  verify ;  and  that  I  did 
not  think  it  worth  my  care  to  observe  the  same  means 
with  the  rest." 

The  managers  proved ;  that  in  the  letter  of  the 
29th  of  November,  1780,  two  thirds  of  the  money 
sent  to  the  Berar  army  were  stated  as  the  money 
of  the  Governor-General  himself;  that  in  this  of  the 
sad  of  May,  1782,  the  whole  is  stated  as  the  money 
of  the  Company.  It  may,  however,  be  also  observed, 
that  the  taking  of  the  bonds,  instead  of  being  a 
transaction  to  keep  the  matter  secret,  was  the  only 
thing  which  could  make  it  puUic.     He  received  the 
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300K  VI.  money  from  a  private  source ;  he  gave  it  to  the  Berar 
^^^^'  ^'  Rajah  privately,  and  told  him  the  gift  was  a  secret; 
1790.   ^^  ^^^  might  have  been  hid  from  the  world  for  ever, 
except  for  the  hoods. 

Another  thing  which  is  very  remarkable  is,  the 
idea,  which  the  Governor-General  seems  to  have 
formed,  of  the  strange  negligence  of  the  Court  of 
Directors  to  the  proceedings  of  their  servants ;  when 
he  could  present  to  them  such  an  account,  as  this,  of 
such  transactions,  without  expecting  their  0K)st  se-i 
vere  displeasure.  Great  sums  of  money,  received 
from  secret  sources,  and  instead  of  any  account  of 
such  extraordinary  and  suspicious  transactions  given 
to  them  to  whom  the  fullest  account  of  every  trans- 
action was  due,  a  declaration  that  this  was  not  a 
matter  for  public  view,  and  that  it  would  furnish  a 
variety  of  conjectures  if  known,  make  up  one  of  the 
strangest  scenes  between  a  master  and  servant,  that 
the  history  of  public  negligence  presents  for  the  in- 
struction of  mankind. 

The  negligence,  which  the  Governor-General  here 
imputes  to  himself,  the  crime  of  acting  in  such  affairs 
with  so  disgraceful  a  measure  of  inattention,  that  he 
.  himself  knew  not  the  motive  by  which  he  was  guided, 
ought  alone,  if  true,  to  have  condemned  him  in  the 
minds  of  vigilant  employers,  and  proved  his  total 
inaptitude  for  the  trust  which  was  placed  in  his 
hands ;  if  not  true,  conclusions  are  suggested  of  a 
different  sort. 

The  above-mentioned  account  of  the  appropriation 
to  the  service  of  the  Company  of  certain  sums  pri- 
vately received,  though  dated  on  the  22d  of  May, 
1782,  was  not  sent  from  Calcutta  on  the  16th  of 
December.  By  this  time,  Mr.  Hastings  had  received 
accounts  of  the  inquiries  instituted,  and  even  the 
resolutions  passed,  with  respect  to  his  conduct,  by 
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the  House  of  Commons  in  England.  '  To  escape  the  clooit  vl. 
•  appearance  of  having  been  impelled  to  produce  thid  Chat,  9.^ 
account  by  the  terror  of  investigation,  he  got  Mr.     1790. 
Larkins,  the  Accountant-General,  to  affix  to  it  his 
affidavit  of  the  time  in  which  it  was  written.     In  his 
letter  of  this  date  he  reproaches  his  employers  for 
rendering  necessaiy,  by  their  want  of  confidence,  this 
humiliating  precaution.     Addressing  the  Secret  Com- 
mittee of  the  Court    of  Directors,  he  says,  "  If  I    . 
wanted  integrity  and  honour,  the  Court  of  Directors 
have  afforded  me  but  too  powerful  incentives  to  sup- 
press the  information  which  I  now  convey  to  them 
through  you,  and  to  appropriate  to  my  own  use  the 
sums  which  I  have  already  passed  to  their  credit^— by 
the  unworthy,  and,  pardon  me  if  I  add,  dangerous 
reflections  which  they  have  passed  upon  me  for  the 
first  communication  of  this  kind.     And  your  own 
experience  will  suggest  to  you  that  there  tote  persons 
who  would  ^<At  by  such  a  waraing."    He  adds, 
with  regard  to  the  sums  in  cfatfsf&on,  and  the  decda« 
ration  is  important,  *^  I  cbuld  have  concealed  them, 
had  I  had  a  wrong  motive,  from  yours  and  tihe  puUic 
eye,  for  ever."     He  makes  in  the  same  letter  another 
declaration  which  is  worthy  of  a  man  conscious  of 
rectitude ;  **  If  I  appear  in  any  unfavound)le  light  by 
these  transactions,  I  resign  the  common,  and  legal, 
security  of  those  who  commit  crimes  or  errors.     I  am 
ready  to  answer  every  particular  question,  that  may 
be  put  against  myself,  upon  honour,  or  upon  oath*** 

There  he  laid  his  finger  on  the  material  point. 
There  he  appealed  to  an  efficient  tedt.  Innocence  is 
proved  by  interrogation,  and  best  proved  when  the 
interrogation  is  most  severe.  Had  Mr.  Hastings 
acted  up  to  this  declaration  ;  had  he  really  submitted 
himself  to  scrutiny ;  instead  of  using,  to  defend  him- 
self from  it,  every  effort  which  the  artifice  of  lawyers 
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BOOK  VI.  c6uld  invent,  and  every  subterfuge  which  the  imper- 

^^^'^'  fections  of  the  law  could  afford,  he  might  have  left  his 

1790.   rectitude,  if  real,  without  a  suspicion ;  whereas  now,  if 

his  accusers  could  not  prove  his  guilt,  it  is  still  more 

certain  that  he  has  not  proved  his  innocence, 

Mr.  Hastings,  to  prove  that  he  never  meant  to 
appropriate  the  money  for  which  he  took  the  bonds, 
stated  in  his  defence,  delivered  at  the  bar  of  Ihe 
House  of  Commons,  that  a  few  months  after  the 
receipt  of  the  bonds,  that  is  in  July,  1781,  he  in- 
dorsed all  three  payable  to  the  Company,  and  left 
them,  in  the  hands  of  the  Accountant-General,  with 
expresa  directions  to  deliver  them  up.  The  managers 
gave  evidence  to  prove  that  they  were  not  indorsed 
till  the  29th  of  May,  1782 ;  and  not  communicated 
to  the  Board  and  cancelled,  till  the  17th  of  January, 
178S. 

The  managers  next  gave  in  evidence  a  letter  of 
Mr^  Hastingis  to  the  Court  of  Directors,  dated  the 
21st  of  February,  1784,  in  which  he  gave  them  an 
account  of  several  sums,  which  had  been  expended  in 
their  service,  but  drawn  from  his  own  fortune,  with- 
out having,  as  yet,  been  charged  to  their  account. 
Some  of  the  objects  of  this  expenditure  were  of  the 
most  excellent  kind,  as  the  digest  and  translation 
of  the  native  laws.  Having  stated  these  debts, 
amounting  to  a  sum  of  not  less  than  84,000/.  sterling, 
Mr.  Hastings  added,  that  he  meant  to  pay  himself 
by  a  sum  of  money  which  had  privately  come  into  his 
hands.  Of  the  source  from  whence  this  money  was 
derived,  he  afforded,  as  on  former  occasions  of  the 
sort,  no  information  to  his  employers  whatsoever. 
He  left  them  absolutely  and  unceremoniously  in  the 
dark. 

The  managers  next  presented  a  passage  from  Mr. 
Hastings's  defence,  delivered  at  the  bar  of  the  House 
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of  Commons,  in  which  the  mode  of  receiving  this  BOOK  VL 
money  Ls  declared  in  the  following  words.     "In  the  ^^^^'^' 
year  1788,  when  I  was  actually  in  want  of  a  sum  of  ^^^    ~ 
money  for  my  private  expenses,  owing  to  the  Company 
not  having  at  that  time  sufficient  cash  in  their  trea- 
sury to  pay  my  salary,  I  borrowed   three  lacs   of 
rupees  of  Rajah  Nobkissen,  an  inhabitant  of  Calcutta, 
whom  I  desired  to  call  upon  me,  with  a  bond  pro- 
perly  filled  up — he  did  so ;  but,  at  the  same  time  I 
was  going  to  execute  it,  he  entreated,  I  would  rather 
accept  the  money  than  execute  the  bond :  I  neither 
accepted  the  offer  nor  refused  it ;  and  my  determi- 
nation    upon  it  remained    suspended  between  the 
alternative  of  keeping  the   money   as  a  loan  to  be 
repaid,  and  of  taking  it  and  applying  it^  as  I  had 
done  other  sums,  to  the  Company's  use ;  and  there  the 
matter  rested  till  I  undertook  my  journey  to  Luck- 
now,  when  I  determined  to  accept  the  money  for  the 
Company's  use.     And  these  were  my  motives :  Hav- 
ing made  disbursements  from  my  own  cash,  which  I 
had  hitherto  omitted  to  enter  into  my  public  accounts, 
I  resolved  to  reimburse  myself,  in  a  mode  most  suit- 
able  to  the  situation  of  the  Company's  affairs,  by 
charging  these  disbursements  in  my  Durbar  accounts 
of  the  present  year,  and  crediting  them  by  a  sum 
privately  received,  which  was  this  of  Nobkissen's." 

A  letter  was  then  read,  from  the  Court  of  Direc- 
tors to  the  Governor-General  and  Council  at  Fort 
William,  dated  I6th  March,  1784,  in  which  they 
require  an  account  (none  had  as  yet  been  given)  of 
the  presents  which  the  Governor-General  had  con-  ^ 
fessed.  "  Although  it  is  not,"  they  say,  **  our  inten-  - 
tion  to  express  any  doubt  of  the  integrity  of  bur 
iGtovemor-General,  on  the  contrary,  after  having  re- 
ceived the  presents,  we  cannot  avoid  expressing  our 
approbation  of  his  conduct,  in  bringmg  them  to  the 
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BOOKVt  credit  of  the  Corapmj :  yet,  we  must  oonfett,  tlie 
^^^'^  statement  of  these  transactions  appears  to  us  in  many 
179a  parts  so  unintelligible,  that  we  fed  ourselves  under 
the  necessity  of  calling  on  the  Governor-General  for 
an  explanation,  agreeable  to  his  promise,  vdbntarily 
made  to  us.  We  therefore  desire  to  be  informed-— 
of  the  different  periods  when  each  sum  was  received—- 
and  what  were  the  Governor-General's  motives  for 
withholding  the  several  receipts  from  the  knowledge 
itf  the  Coancil-*-or  of  the  Court  of  DirecbMrs*— and 
what  were  his  reasons  for  taking  bonds  for  part  of 
these  sums— and  for  paying  other  sums  into  the 
treasury  as  deposits  on  his  own  account.'* 

Mr.  Hastings  was  at  Lucknow  when  this  letter 
was  received  He  returned  to  Calcutta  on  the  5th 
of  November,  1784;  and  departed  for  England  in 
the  month  of  February,  1785.  During  all  this  time 
no  answer  was  returned.  When  in  Ex^land,  he  was 
given  to  understand  that  an  explanation  was  stiD 
required ;  and  he  addressed  a  letter  to  the  ChairmaD, 
dated  Cheltenham,  11th  July,  1785.  He  first  apo- 
logizes, for  delay,  by  his  absence  from  Calcutta,  and 
the  pressure  of  business  at  the  dose  of  his  government. 
He  can  give  no  further  account,  he  says,  of  dates, 
than  he  has  given,  though  possibly  Mr.  Larkins  could 
give  more«  The  necessities  of  the  government,  he 
says,  were  at  that  time  so  great,  that  ^  he  eagerly 
seized  eveiy  allowable  means  of  relief;^'  but  partly 
thought  it  unnecessary  to  record  these  secret  aids, 
partly  thought  it  might  be  ostentatious^  partly  that 
it  woidd  exdte  the  jealousy  of  his  coUeagues.  He 
mnde  the  sums  be  carried  directly  to  the  treasuiy, 
and  allowed  them  not  to  pass  through  his  own  hands, 
to  avoid  the  suspicion  of  receiving  presents  for  his 
own  use.  Two  of  the  sums  were  entered  as  loans. 
One  was  entered  as  a  deposit^  namdy,  that  expended 
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en  Carnac^s  detachment,  because  the  transaction  did  BOOK  VL 
not  require  concealment,  having  been  already  avowed.  ^"^'''  ^: 
He  makes  a  curious  declaration,  that  though  des*   17^. 
tined  for  the  public  service,  and  never  meant  for  his 
own  use,  'Mt  certainly  was  his  original  design  to 
conceal  the  receipt  of  aU  the  sums,  except  that  one^ 
even  from  the  knowledge  of  the  Court  of  Directors." 
This  relates  to  all  the  sums,  except  that  from  the 
Nabob  Vizir.     With  respect  to  that  he  says,  "  When 
fortune  threw  in  my  way  a  sum,  of  a  magnitude 
which  could  not  be  concealed,  and  the  peculiar  delb> 
cacy  (^  my  situation,  at  the  time  in  which  I  received 
it,  made  me  more  circumspect  of  appearances,  I  chose 
to  apprise  my  employers  of  it,  and  to  add  to^  the    ^ 
account  all  the  former  appropriations  of  the  same 
kind."      ' 

In  this,  if  soiiiething,  be  it  what  it  may,  be  alleged^ 
as  a  m(rtive  for  concealment  from  the  Council,  nothing 
whatsoever  is  even  hinted  at  as  a  motive  for  conceal- 
ment from  the  Court  of  Directors.  This,  the  prin- 
cipal question,  was  still  completely  evaded,  and  left 
without  a  shadow  g£  an  answer.  One  of  the  all^^* 
tions  is  altogether  unintelligible,  that  it  would  have 
excited  suspicion  had  the  sums  been  carried  to  his  own 
house,  but  no  suspicion  when,  as  his  money,  not  the 
Company's,  it  was  lodged  in  their  treasury  either  as 
a  deposit  or  a  loan.  If  the  money  was  represented 
as  his,  the  questioi>,  how  he  came  by  it,  was  the 
same  in  either  case.  With  respect  to  these  most 
suspicious  transactions,  two  important  points  of  in- 
formatbn  were  still  obstinately  withheld;  namely, 
from  what  parties  the  sums  were  obtained,  and  why 
the  transactions  were  concealed  from  those  from  whom 
it  was  a  crime  in  their  servants,  of  the  deepest  die, 
to  conceal  any  thing  which  affected  the  trust  com* 
mitted  to  their  charge. 
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BOOK  VI.  On  the  18th  of  July,  1785,  a  week  after  the  date 
^"^^'^'  of  his  letter  from  Cheltenham,  Mr.  Hastings  wrote 
1790.  to  Mr.  Larkins,  still  in  India;  to  send  to  the  Court 
of  Directors,  an  account  of  the  dates  of  the  sums 
which  he  had  privately  received.  The  letter  of  Mr. 
Larkins,  sent  in  compliance  with  this  request  of 
Mr.  Hastings,  was  now  produced  by  the  managers. 
In  this  letter,  beside  the  dates,  four  of  the  sources  of 
receipt  were  incidentally  mentioned  ;  namely,  Chejrte 
Sing,  and  the  renters  of  Bahar,  Nuddea,  and  Di- 
nagepore. 

From  this,  the  managers  proceeded  to  a  different 
head  of  evidence ;  namely,  the  changes  which  Mr. 
Hastings  had  introduced  in-  the  mode  of  collecting 
the  revenues.  The  object  was  to  show  that  these 
changes  increased  the  facilities  of  peculation,  and  laid 
open  a  wide  door  for  the  corrupt  receipt  of  money ; 
that  such  facilities  had  not  been  neglected  ;  and  that 
money  had  been  corruptly  received.  The  great 
•  points  to  which  the  managers  attached  their  inferences 
of  guUt  were  three ;  the  appointment  of  the  Aumeens, 
with  inquisitorial  powers  for  the  purpose  of  the  in- 
quiry into  the  taxaUe  means  of  the  country,  at  the 
termination  of  the  five  years'  settlement  in  1777 ;  the 
abolition  of  the  Provincial  Councils  and  appointment 
of  the  Committee  of  Revenue ;  and  the  receipt  of 
presents  from  the  farmers  of  the  revenue  in  Nuddea, 
Dinagepore,  and  Bahar. 

The  managers  began  with  the  Provincial  CoimcUs. 
It  was  proved  by  a  variety  of  documents,  that  the 
Provincial  Councils  had  received  the  strongest  appro- 
bation of  the  Court  of  Directors.  It  was  proved  that 
they  had  repeatedly  received  the  strongest  testimonies 
of  approbation  from  Mr.  Hastings  himself.  Yet,  on 
the  9th  of  Februafy,  1781,  Mr.  Hastings  abolished 
them ;  and  formed  his  Committee  of  Revenue. 
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It  was  next  pi^ved  that  Gunga  Giovind  Sing  was  BOOKVI. 
appointed  Duan  to  this  Committee ;  and  that  high  ^^^^'  ^' 
and  important  powers  were  attached  to  his  office.  nso. 

To  prove  that  the  character  of  Gunga  Govind  Sing 
was  bad,  a  consultation  of  the  Council  in  1775  was 
read.  On  that  occasion  he  was,  for  a  fraud,  dismissed 
from  his  office  of  Naib  Duan  to  the  Provincial  Coun- 
cil •  of  Calcutta ;  Mr.  Francis  and  Mr.  JMonson  de- 
daring  that  from  general  information  they  held  him 
to  be  a  man  of  infamous  character ;  the  Governor- 
General  asserting,  that  he  had  many  enemies,  and 
not  one  advocate,  but  that  all  this  was  general 
calumny,  no  specific  crime  being  laid  to  his  charge. 
Lastly,  the  mani^rs  offered  evidence  to  prove  that 
Gunga  Govind  Sing,  at  the  time  of  this  appointment, 
was  a  public  defaulter,  by  a  large  balance,  of  which 
he  would  render  no  account. 

They  now  passed  from  the  abolition  of  the  Provin- 
cial Councils,  to  the  present  from  the  revenue  farmer 
of  Patna.  In  the  sixth  article  oP  charge,  Mr.  Hast- 
ings was  accused  of  having  taken  from  a  native  of  the 
name  of  Kelleram,  as  a  consideration  for  letting  to 
him  certain  lands  in  Bahar,  a  sum  of  money  amount- 
ing to  four  lacs  of  rupees.  It  was  inferred  that  this 
was  a  corrupt  appointment,  as  well  from  other  cir- 
cumstances, as  from  this.  That  Kelleram  was  noto- 
riously  a  person  of  infamous  character,  and,  in  all 
other  respects,  unqualified  for  the  office. 

The  managers  proposed  to  begin  with  the  proof  of 
this  unfitness.  The  Counsel  for  the  defendant  ob- 
jected ;  because  unfitness  was  not  a  charge  in  the 
impeachment.  After  hearing  both  parties,  the  Lords 
adjourned.  Finally,  they  resolved,  «  That  the  ma- 
nagjers  for  the  Commons  be  not  admitted  to  give 
evidence  of  the  unfitness  of  Kelleram  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  being  a  renter  of  certain  lands  in  the  province 
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BOOK VI.  of  Bahar;  the  fact  of  such  unfitness  not  being  diarged 

^"^^'^'  in  the  impeachment." 
1790        ^^^  point  is  of  importance.     It  is  only  when  con- 
fonnable  to  reason,  that  the  authority  of  lords,  or  of 
any  one  else,  is  the  proper  object  of  respect. 

Whether  tht!  'Iff  pointment  of  a  particular  man  to  a  ^ 
pailicular  office  was  corrupt,  or  not  corrupt,  was  the 
question  to  be  tried.  If  circumstantial  evidence  is 
good  in  any  case,  it  is  good  in  this.  But  surely,  it 
will  not  be  denied,  that  the  fitness  or  unfitness  of  the 
person  to  the  office,  is  one  among  the  circumstances 
from  which  the  goodness  or  badness  of  the  motives 
which  led  to  his  appointment  may  be  inferred.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  Counsel  for  the  defiendant  did  not  deny 
that  the  unfitness  of  Kelleram  was  proper  to  be  made 
an  article  of  circumstantial  evidence.  Not  denying 
that  it  would  be  just  matter  of  evidence,  if  given, 
they  insisted  that  it  should  not  be  given. 

Xheir  objection  amounted  to  this,  that  to  prove  one 
&ct  of  delinquency,  no  other  fact  importing  delin- 
quency shall  be  given  in  evidence,  unless  the  evi- 
dentiary fact  itself  is  charged  as  delinquency  in  the 
instrument  of  accusation.  Now  such  is  the  nature  of 
many  crimes,  that  other  crimes  are  the,  most  common 
and  probable  source  of  circumstantial  evidence:  At 
the  same  time,  it  may  be  very  inconvenient^  or  even 
impossiUe,  to  include  all  these  minor  crimes  in  the 
instrument  of  accusation  appropriated  to  the  principal 
crime.  They  may  not  cdl  be  known,  till  a  gi^at 
part  of  the  evidence  has  been  heard  and  scrutinized. 
The  tendency  of  such  a  rule  cannot  be  mistaken.  It 
adds  to  the  difficulties  of  proving  crimes;  it  furnishes 
another  instrument,  and,  as  far  as  it  operates,  a  pow- 
erful instrument,  for  giving  protection  and  impunity 
to  guilt.  The  objection,  that  a  man  cannot  be  pre- 
pared to  defend  himself  against  an  accusation  which 
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has  not  been  pr^ared,  is  futile ;  because  the  fact  is  book  vi. 
not  adduced  as  the  fact  for  which  the  man  is  to  be  ^^^^'  ^' 
punished*  but  a  fact  to  prove  another  fact     Besides,   1790. 
if  on  this,  or  any  other  incident  of  the  trials  he  could 
show  cause  for  receinng  time  to  adduce  evidence,  or 
in  an  J  other  way  to  prepare  himaelf,  for  ^ny  fresh 
matter  which  might  arise  on  the  trial,  a  good  system 
of  judicature  would  provide  the  best  mode  of  receiv- 
ing it. 

Mr«  Burke  took,  the  liberty  of  making  remarks. 
He  said  the  Commons  of  England  had  a  right  to 
demand  that  they  should  not  be  held  to  technical 
niceties.  And  he  comidained  of  the  obstruction, 
wliidi  tMs  resolution  of  the  Court  would  create,  in 
dragging  to  light  the  offences  qf  the  accused,  or  even 
in  ascertaining  the  measure  of  the  crime*  ^  If  the 
managers  were  to  be  debarred,"  he  said,  *^  from  giving 
evidence  of  corrupt  intentions,  and  of  aggravations 
arising  from  circumstances,  not  specifically  stated  in 
the  chargeSf  it  would  be  impossible  for  their  Lord- 
ships to  determine  the  amount  of  the  fine,  which 
<M^t  to  be  imposed  upcxi  the  prisoner,  if  he  should 
be  convicted ;  and  their  Lordships  must,  in  the  end, 
be  embarrassed,  by  their  own  dedaion/* 

The  managers  then  gave  in  evidence,  that,  in  July 
^  1780,  Mr.  Hastings  wrote  an  order  to  the  chief  of 
the  Patna  Council,  to  permit  Kelkram  to  go  to  Cal- 
cutta :  that  it  was  debated  in  the  Council,  whether* 
/<  in  his  present  situation,"  he  ought  to  be  permitted 
to  go  in  consequence  of  the  Govemar*General's  orders: 
that  two  out  of  five  members  voted  against  the  par- 
jniasion :  that  KeUeram,  on  receiving  permission^  re- 
quested a  guard  of  Sepoys  for  his  protection  down  to 
Calcutta,  which  was  granted :  that  proposals  were  re- 
ceived by  Mr.  Hastings  from  CuUian  Sing  for  renting 
the  province  of  Bahar :  that  the  proposals  were  ac- 
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BOOR  VI.  cepted;  and  that  Kelleram  was  appointed  deputy,  or 

^"^'''^-  naib. 

1790*  '^^^  managers  for  the  Commons  stated,  that  they 
would  next  give  evidence  to  show  that  this  bargain 
had  been  extremely  injurious  to  the  interests  of  the 
Company,  as  Kelleram  had  not  made  good  his  en- 
gagements. 

The  Counsel  for  th*e  defendant  objected  to  this 
evidence,  and  a  long  debate  ensued.  They  took  the 
same  ground  as  before,  that  this  would  be  evidence  to 
a  crime  not  specified  in  the  charge.  The  Lords  ad« 
joumed,  and  spent  the  rest  of  the  day  in  deliberation. 
On  the  next  day  of  the  trial,  the  managers  were  in- 
formed, "  That  it  was  not  competent  for  them  to  give 
evidence  upon  the  charge  in  the  sixth  article,  to 
prove  that  the  rent  at  which  the  defendant,  Warren 
Hasting^  let  the  lands,  mentioned  in  the  said  sixth 
article  of  charge,  to  Kelleram,  fell  into  arrear  and 
was  deficient."  Yet  why  should  a  fact,  which  was 
offered  only  as  mattier  of  evidence,  be  rejected  as  evi- 
dence because  it  was  not  offered  also  as  matter  of 
•charge?  This  was  to  confound  the  most  important 
distinctions.  Assuredly,  if  the  corruption  of  a  bargain 
can  be  proved  by  circumstances,  its  evil  consequences, 
if  ^uch  as  might  easily  have  been,  or  could  not  but  be, 
foreseen,  is  one  of  these  circumstances,  and  an  im- 
portant one.  This,  said  the  Lords  and  the  lawyers, 
must  not  be  adduced. 

The  managers  vehemently  renewed  their  complaint, 
that  the  resolutions  of  their  Lordships  were  unaccom- 
panied by  the  reasons  on  which  they  were  founded. 
The  judges  of  other  courts,  it  was. said,  pursued  a 
different  course.  The  evil  consequence  on  which 
they  principally  rested  their  complaint  was,  the 
Ignorance  in  which  a  decision  without  a  reason  left 
them  of  what  would  be  decided  in  other  cases. 
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The  mimagers  next  gave  in  evidence,  that  a  rule,  with  BOOK  vi. 
rq[ard  to  peshcush,  or  the  gratuity  offered  by  a  renter  ^^^^'  ^- 
upon  the  renewing  of  his  lease,  had  been  established  1790. 
in  1775 ;  and  that  a  small  sum,  merely  to  preserve 
on  old  formality,  was  accurately  prescribed,  and  made 
permanent.  The  great  sum,  taken  by  Mr.  Hastings 
from  Kelleram,  was  not,  therefore,  peshcush.  Mr. 
Young,  who  had  been  six  years  a  member  of  the 
Provincial  Council  of  Patna,  said  that  the  lease  stood 
in  the  name  of  CuUian  Sing ;  but  Kelleram  was  con- 
sidered as  a  partner.  Being  asked.  Whether,  if  the 
lands  had  been  let  at  their  full  value,  it  would  have 
been  for  the  interest  of  Kelleram  to  give  four  lacs  of 
rupees  as  a  gratuity  upon  the  bargain,  he  replied,  ^  I 
think,  in  the  circumstances  in  which  Kelleram  stood, 
he  could  not  afford  it."  He  was  asked,  **  In  what 
circumstances  did  he  stand  ?"  The  opposing  lawyers 
objected ;  upon  the  old  ground,  that  the  unfitness  of. 
Kelleram  was  not  matter  of  charge.  True,  and  not 
proposed  to  be^nade.  But  it  was  matter  of  evidence, 
an<C  as  such,  ought  to  have  been  received.  The  ma- 
nagers waved  the  question. 

The  same  witness  proved,  that  at  the  time  when 
this  bargain  was  struck  between  Mr.  Hastings  and 
Kelleram,  a  contract  had  actually  been  concluded  for 
the  whole  province  by  the  Provincial  Council,  who 
had  let  the  lands^  in  the  usual  proportions,  to  the'  Ze«- 
mindars  of  the  country,  and  other  renters.  This 
legal  transaction  was  therefore  violated  by  the  bargain 
subsequently  struck  between  Mr.  Hastings  and  Kel- 
leram. Within  the  knowledge  of  the  witness  the 
province  had  never  before  been  all  let  to  one  man. 

It  was  given  in  evidence  that  Cullian  Sing  was 
Duan  of  the  province ;  that  it  was  the  duty  of  the 
Duan  to  check  the  collectors,  and  prevent  the  oppres- 
sion of  the  ryots;  that  of  course  this  check  was 
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BOOK  VI.  annihilated  by  undoing  the  Duan  renter ;  biit  it  was 
^"^''■^*  also  stated,  that  Cullian  Sing  had  never,  in  fiact,  es:- 
1790.  erased  any  of  the  powers  of  Duan,  being  prevented 
by  the  provincial  council  as  unfit. 

The  witness  was  asked,  **  Whether  the  withdraw* 
ing  the  provincial  council,  and  aboHdiing  the  office  of 
Dewan,  did  not  put  it  in  the  power  of  the  &rmer  to 
commit  ojq|[Nression  with  greater  ease  than  before?^ 
His  answer  was,  '*  Doubtless."  He  was  asked, 
''  What  impressions  the  letting  of  the  lands  to  Kelle- 
ram  and  Cullian  Sing  made  upon  the  minds  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the.  country  ?**  Mr.  Young  answered, 
**  They  heard  it  with  terror  and  dismay."  Afker  the 
answer  was  given,  Mr.  Law  objected  to  the  question  t 
it  not  being  within  the  competence  of  the  witness  to 
spei^  of  any  body's  sentiments  but  his  own.  To  give 
in  evidence  the  sense  of  the  country  was  on  the  other 
hand  affirmed  to  be  an  estaUished  practice.  The 
Lords  returned  to  their  own  house.  They  put  a 
question  to  the  judges.  The  judg^requested  time 
to  answer  it.  And  further  proceedings  on  the  trial 
were  adjourned  for  two  days.  When  the  court  re- 
sumed, the  managers  were  informed,  **  That  it  was 
not  competent  for  tibem  to  put  the  following  question 
to  the  witness  on  the  sixth  article  of  the  charge ; — 
What  impression  the  letting  of  the  lands  to  Kelleram 
and  Cullian  Sing  made  upon  the  minds  of  the  in- 
habitants in  the  province  of  Bahar."  Yet  it  will 
not  be  denied,  that  when  a  man  was  set  over  a 
country  with  powers  to  which  those  of  a  despot  in 
Europe  are  but  trifling,  the  impression  on  the  minds 
of  the  people  might  rise  to  such  a  height  as  to  be  a 
circumstance  of  great  importance,  and  indispensably 
necessary  to  be  taken  into  the  account,  in  forming  a 
correct  and  complete  conception  of  the  views  of  him 
by  whom  the  appointment  was  qiade.     To  refuse  to 
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xeoeive  such  endaKeia,  therefore^  to  refuse  the  means  book  vi. 
of  fonxiing  a  compkCe  and  correct  conception  dF  that  ^^^'  ^' 
on  whidb  the  most  important  judicial  decisions  may    i^i^^ 
turn. 

The  witaess  was  adted,  what  effects  arose  from  the 
appnntment  of  Kelleram?  and  how  he  conducted 
himself  as  renter  of  the  province  ?  Neither  of  these 
<|iie8tions  was  allowed* 

After  this  the  managers  went  back  to  the  abolition 
of  the  provincial  councils  and  the  committee  of  revenue. 
Mr.  Young  deposed,  that  Gunga  Govind  Sing,  who 
was  appointed  Duan ;  that  is,  under  the  new  system, 
the  great  executive  officer,  of  revenue ;  was  a  man  of 
iB&mous  chwacter,  in  the  opinion  both  of  Europeans 
and  natives ;  that  the  Board  of  revenue  was  in  his 
opinion  an  institution  which  gave  a  new  degree  of 
power  to  the  Governor-General;  that  under  that 
sjrsten,  mischief  could  more  easily  exist  and  be  con- 
esaled,  than  under  that  of  the  Provincial  Councils; 
that  the  people  were  more  open  to  the  oppression  of 
the  Duan.  When  the  question  was  asked,  whether 
it  came  within  his  knowlec%e.  that  more  evil,  or  less 
evil,  existed  under  the  Committee  of  revenue,  than 
under  the  Plt>vinci^  Coundls,  the  ri^t  of  exdusloo 
was  uiged  afresh.  Acts  of  oppression  could  not  be 
given,  because  oppression  ivas  not  chaiged  in  the 
articles*  Be  it  so;  but  corruption  was  charged,  and 
acts  of  oppression  were  offered  as  proof  of  it.  Nor  is 
there  any  contempt  of  rationality  so  great  as  to  deny, 
that  acts  of  oppression  may  afford  evidence,  in  proof 
of  corruption.  To  exclude  that  evidence,  by  rule,  is 
to  depiive  justice  of  one  of  the  mean^  of  disclosing 
guflt.  The  managers  maintained,  that  oppression 
was  in  reality  matter  of  charge,  by  the  woi^,  ^  to 
the  great  oppression  and  injury  of  the  said  people." 
The  lawyers  contended,  that  this,  like  the  words. 
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BOOR  VI.  '^  contrary  to  the  peace  of  our  Lord  the  King,''  was 
^^^^'  ^'  but  an  inference  of  law.  The  managers  insisted  that 
1790  ^^  cases  were  radically  different^  because  an  act  of 
murder,  felony,  treason;  was,  by  its  nature,  and  ne- 
cessarily, contrary  to  the  King's  peace ;  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  Board  of  Revtoue  was  not  by  necessity 
oppression.  The  oppression  was  not  matter  of  in- 
ference, but  matter  of  proof.  The  Lords  adjourned 
to  deliberate,  and  consumed  in  the  chamber  of-  par- 
liament the  rest  of  the  day.  The  managers  were  at 
last  informed,  '*  That  it  was  not  competent  for  them 
to  put  the  following  question  to  the  witness  upon  the 
seventh  article  of  charge,  viz.  Whether  more  oppres- 
sions did  actually  exist  under  the  new  institution 
than  under  the  old." 

The  managers  then  reverted  to  the  bargain  of  Mr. 
Hastings  with  Cullian  Sing,  and  Kelleram.  The 
purport  of  the  questions  was  to  prove  that  a  rumour, 
a  prevalent  belief,  of  the  receipt  as  a  gratuity  or 
present,  of  a  sum  of  four  lacs  of  rupees,  by  Mr. 
Hastings,  existed,  previous  to  the  time  at  which  he 
made  confession  of  it  to  his  employers.  Many  of  the 
questions  of  the  managers  were  resisted  by  the 
Counsel  for  the  defendant,  but  such  questions  were 
put  by  some  of  the  Peers  as  elicited  proof  that  the 
rumour  did  precede  the  confession. 

By  cross-examination  it  was  shown,  that  the  abo- 
lition of  the  Provincial  Councils  was  injurious  to  the 
interests  of  the  witness ;  that  Gunga  Govind  Sing, 
to  whose  reputed  character  he  spoke,  lived  at  Cal- 
cutta, while  he  himself  resided  principally  at  Patna ; 
that  one  of  the  individuals  from  whom  he  had  heard 
a  bad  character  of  Gunga  Govind  Sing  was  his  enemy; 
but  that  his  bad  character  was.  a  subject  of  common 
conversation. 

In   the  course  of  this  examination  it  came  out, 
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though  the  Counsel  for  the  defendant  objected  to  it  BOOK  VI. 
as  evidence,  that  Kelleram,  at  the  time  of  his  bar-     °^^'  ^* 


gain  with  Mr.  Hastings,  was  a  banknipt,  and  a  pri*   1790* 
soner. 

Mr.  David  Anderson  was  examined,  the  president 
of  the  Committee  of  Revenue,  and  a  man  selected 
by  Mr.  Hastings  for  the  most  important  employments. 
It  appeared  that  his  office,  as  president  of  the  Com- 
mittee, was  almost  a  sinecure,  for  excepting  about 
three  months  he  was  always  absent  on  other  employ-* 
Bients.  He,  too,  was  acquainted  with  the  rumour 
about  the  money  received  from  Relleram,  which 
made  him  so  uneasy  about  the  reputation  of  Mr. 
Hastings,  that  he  conversed  with  him  upon  the 
subject,  and  was  told  that  the  money  had  been 
accounted  for.  He  understood,  that  sums  were  pri- 
vately received  from  persons  employed  in  the  revenue, 
which  never  were  entered  in  the  public  accounts.  He 
himself  was  sworn  not  to  receive  money  privately. 
The  Duan  of  the  Committee  of  revenue  might  extort 
money  unduly  from  the  people,  without  detection, 
provided  the  offence  was  not  very  general.  The 
question  was  put,  and  a  most  important  question  it 
was :  "  Whether,  after  all,  the  Committee,  with  the 
best  intention,  and  with  the  best  ability,  and  steadiest 
application,  might  not,  to  a  certain  degree,  be  tools 
in  the  hands  of  the  Duan.**  The  question  was  ob* 
jected  to,  and  given  up. 

On  his  cross-examination,  he  affirmed  that  Gunga 
Govind  Sing  had  not  a  bad  character,  he  thought  he 
had  in  general  a  good  character.  To  show  that 
three  lacs  of  the  money  privately  received  were  sent 
to  the  Berar  army,  two  questions  were  put,  to  which 
the  managers  objected,  with  as  little  to  justify  their  ' 
objections,  as  those  of  their  opponents,  and  more  to 
condemn  them,  because  contrary  to  the  principles  to 
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VOOfLVi.  which  they  trere  calling  for  obedience  on  the  0|qK>site 
f»fl«iaide. 
1790.  The  mans^rs  added  the  following  pertinent  ques- 
tions :  "  Whether  during  the  whole  of  the  year  1780, 
there  was  any  such  distress  in  the  Company's  affairs 
as  to  put  them  to  difficulty  in  raising  three  lacs  of 
rupees  ? — I  do  not  believe  there  was, — Whether  after 
the  year  1781,  the  Company  did  not  borrow  sevaral 
nullions? — They  borrowed  very  large  sums;  I  ca&« 
not  say  what.'* 

This  was  intended  to  meet  the  allegation  of  Mr« 
Hastings,  that  the  extreme  exigence  of  the  Com- 
pany's affairs  had  led  him  to  the  suspicious  resource 
of  taking  clandestine  sums  of  money  from  the  sub* 
jects  and  dependants  of  the  state. 

After  some  further  evidence,  bearing  upoB  the 
same  points,  and  exciting  objections  of  the  same 
tendency,  on  which  therefore  it  is  unnecessary  to 
dweU,  the  managers  proceeded  to  the  questions  con- 
nected with  the  province  of  Dinagepore,  whence  one 
of  the  secret  sums  had  been  derived. . 

In  order  to  show  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Hastings 
himself,  that  great  enormities  might  be  committed 
under  the  Committee  of  Revenue,  and  yet  be  con- 
cealed, they  read  the  passage  from  his  minute  of  the 
21st  of  January,  1785,  in  which  he  says,  ^M  so  well 
know  the  character  and  abilities  of  Rajah  Deby  Sing, 
that  I  can  easily  conceive  it  was  in  his  power  both  to 
commit  the  enormities  which  are  laid  to  his  charge, 
and  to  conceal  the  grounds  of  them  from  Mr.  Good- 
lad,"  the  collector,  and  Company's  chief  officer  in  the 
district.  The  managers  said,  they  would  next  pro* 
ceed  to  show  the  enormities  themselves. 

But  the  Counsel  for  the  defendant  objected,  on  the 
ground  |;hey  had  so  often  successfully  taken,  that 
these  enormities  were  not  matters  of  chai^.     T« 
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this^  as  before,  the  simple  answer  is,  that  corruption  BOOKVL 
was  the  matter  of  charge ;  aad  that  the  enormities  of  ^^^'  ^' 
a  man  placed  in  a  situation  to  do  mischief  might  be    1790^ 
a  necessary  and  important  article  in  the  proof  that 
corruption  placed  him  there.     To  reject  it  was,  there* 
fore,  to  reject  that  without  which  it  might  be  that 
justice  could  not  be  faithfully  administered ;  without 
which  it  might  be  that  misconception  would  bexreated 
in  the  mind  of  the  judge ;  and  hence  misdecision^ 
wrong  in  place  of  right,  become  the  ultimate  and 
unavoidable  result. 

The  managers  again  contended  that  oppression 
was  a  matter  of  charge ;  that  Mr.  Hastings  well 
knew  it  must  flow  from  the  system  which  he  pursued ; 
and  that  the  honour  of  the  Court,  and  the  character 
of  the  British  nation,  were  at  stake,  when  the  ques^ 
tion  was,  whether  enormities,  such  as  no  tongue  could 
describe,  should  be  thought  worthy  of  investigation, 
or  be  for  ever  screened  from  it  by  lawyers*  cere- 
monies. The  Counsel  for  the  defendant  answered 
thb  appeal  to  honour  and  feding,  by  challenging  the 
managers  to  make  these  enormities  an  article  of  im« 
peachment,  and  boasting  their  readiness  to  meet  such 
a  chai^.  But  this  was  a  mere  evasion.  Why  meet 
those  '  enormities  only  as  matter  of  .impeachment, 
refuse  to  meet  them  as  matter  of  evidence?  They 
had  the  same  advantages  in  the  one  case  as  in  the  , 
other.  They  might  equally  display  the  weakness, 
if  any  existed,  in  the  evidence  brought  to  support  the 
allegations;  they  might  equally  bring  counter  evi« 
dence,  if  any  existed,  to  disprove  them.  As  far  there- 
fore as  the  challenge  had  any  effect,  it  was  an  effect 
contrary  to  the  interests  of  justice.* 

>  The  whole  of  this  scene,  as  given  by  the  historian  of  the  (rial,  is 
curious,  and  forms  an  important  incident  in  the  History  of  Mr.  Hastings. 
'*  Mr.  Burke  said,  that  he  must  submit  to  their  Lordships'  decisioo,. 
VOL.  V.  M 
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BOOR  VI.     To  mept  the  allegation  of  Mr.  Hastings^  that  he 

Chap,  d, 


took  one  present,  because  money  was  not  in  the  trea- 

1790' 

'  ^^*    but  he  must  say  at  the  same  time,  that  he  hnd  heard  it  with  the  deepest 

concern  f  for  if  ever  there  was  a  case  in  which  the  honour,  the  justice, 
and  the  character  of  a  country  were  concerned,  it  was  in  that  which 
related  to  the  horrid  cruelties  and  savage  barbarities  exercised  by  Deby 
Sinfo  under  an  authority  derived  from  the  British  Government,  upon 
the  poor  forlorn  inhabitanta  of  Dinagepore ;  cruelties  and  barbarities 
90  frightfully  and  transcendentiy  enormous  and  savage,  that  the  bare 
menuon  of  them  had  filled  with  horror  every  description  of  people  in 
the  country. 

'« The  impoiettion  that  even  the  feeble  ittpreseotation  which  his  sleoder 
abilities  had  been  able  to  produce  had  made  upon  the  hearts  and  feelings 
of  a]l  who  had  heard  him>  was  not  to  be.  removed  but  by  the  evidence 
that  should  prove  the  whole  a  fabrication. — ^The  horror  vdiieh  the  deuil 
of  those  cruelties  had  produced  iq  ^e,  miodp  of  all  classes  of  people  waa 
indescribable ;  the  most  dignified  ladies  of  England  had  shuddered,  and 
some  had  iainted  at  the  bare  recital ;  and  was  no  evidence  now  to  be 
received  to  prove  the  existence  of  those  acts  of  barbarity  which  had 
shocked  the  whole  nation  ? 

*'  Mr.  Law  said«  it  was  not  to  be  borne»  that  the  Right  Hod. 
Manager  should  thus  proceed  to  argue  in  reprobation  of  their  Lordships' 
judgments  solemnly  given. 

*'  Mr.  Burke  said,  nothing  could  be  further  from  his  intention  than 
to  reprobate  any  decision  coming  from  a  Court  for  which  he  entertained 
the  highest  respect.  But  he  was  not  a  little  surprised  to  find,  that  the 
learned  Counsel  should  stand  forth  the  champion  for  their  Lordships* 
honour  j — they  were  themselves  the  best  guardians  of  their  own  ho- 
nour :  and  it  never  Could  be  the  intention  of  the  Commons  to  sully, 
much  less  to  call  in  question,  the  honour  of  the  House  of  Pfeers.  As  their 
co-oriiiia/tf  estate  in  the  Legislature,  the  Commons  were  perhaps  not 
less  interested  than  their  Lordships  themselves  in  the  preservation  of  the 
honour  of  that  noble  House ;  and  therefore  he  never  could  think  of  ar- 
guing in  reprobation  of  any  of  its  decisions. 

"Bat  the  truth  was,  that  the  decision  upon  which  he  was  then 
speaking  was  not  upon  a  question  put  by  the  Commons :  the  Lords  had 
no  doubt  decided  properly;  but  it  was  certainly  upon  their  own  question, 
and  not  upon  that  of  the  Commons.  If  the  Commons  had  been  su& 
fared  to  draw  up  their  question  themselves,  they  would  have  worded  it 
in  a  very  different  manner,  and  called  for  the  judgment  of  the  House 
upon  a  question  very  differently  stated  from  that  on  which  the  decision 
had  just  been  given. 

<'It  was  true  that  the  cruelties  charged  in  the  article  were  not 
stated,  eo  nomine,  to  have  been  exercised  by  Deby  Sing ;  but  the  arti- 
cle i^harged  Mr.  Hastings  with  having  established  a  system  which  he 
knew  would  be,  and  in  point  of  face  had  actually  been,  attended  with 
truelty  and  oppremon.— The  article  did  not  state  by  whom  the  acts  of 
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suiy  Co  pay  his  salary,  accountu  wem  produced  which  SOOK  Vr. 
showed  that  it  was  six  months  in  arrear  in  August,  ^^^^'  ^' 


cradtyhtd  been  commUted,  but  it  stated  cruelty  in  general;  and  of 
such  cruelty,  so  charged,  the  managers  had  a  right  to  give  evidence. 

**  He  obMrved,  thst  their  Lordships  must  perceive  a  difference  in  the 
ease  thus  stated^  from  that  which  they  hfid  stated  themselves,  and  on 
which  they  had  decided.  He  begged,  therefore,  that  they  would  consi- 
der seriously  what  effect  this  decision  would  have  upon  this  part  of  the 
article,  and  npon  the  general  character  of  the  country. 

**  If  they  were  entirely  to  shut  out  all  evidence  of  those  acu  of  cruelty, 
what  would  the  world  say?  what  would  be  the  opinion  of  mankinds 
It  would  astonish  the  surrounding  nations,  that  the  door  should  be  shut 
upon  the  proof  of  cruelties,  the  bare  recital  of  which  had  harrowed  op 
the  souls  of  all  who  had  heard  it.  The  character  of  the  nation  would 
suffer,  the  honour  of  their  Lordships  would  be  affected,  if,  when  the 
€V»romons  of  England  stood  ready  to  prove  the  existence  of  barbarities 
that  had  disgraced  the  Brithh  name,  and  called  for  vengeance  on  the 
guiky  heads  of  those  who  were  in  any  degree  histrumental  in  them, 
they  should  be  stopped,  and  told  that  no  evidence  could  be  received  in 
proof  of  those  barbarities.  A  Noble  Lord,  deservedly  high  in  the  opi«- 
nion  of  his  Peers,  had  said,  when  he  heard  those  savage  cruelties  detail- 
ed, that,  compared  with  the  enormity  of  them,  all  the  articles  of  the 
impeachment  weighed  not  a  feather;  that  if  the  detail  vras  (bunded  in 
truth,  no  punishment  eould  be  too  severe  for  whoever  should  be  found 
to  have  had  any  part  in  exercising  them. 

^<The  same  Noble  Lord,  Mr.  Burke  observed,  had  said,  that  if  the 
Hon.  Manager  did  not  make  good  this  most  horrid  of  all  charges,  he 
ought  to  pass  for  the  most  daring  calumniator. 

**  Upon  that  iiMue,  said  Mr.  Burke,  I  am  ready  to  put  my  character : 
suffer  me  to  go  into  the  proofs  of  those  unparalleled  barbarities;  and  if. 
I  do  not  establish  them  to  the  fall  oonvictton  of  this  house  and  of  all 
mankind,  if  I  do  not  pove  their  immediate  and  direct  relation  to,  and 
eooneotion  with  the  system  established  by  Mt.  Hastings,  then  let  me  be 
branded  as  the  boldest  calumniator  that  ever  dared  to  fix  upon  unspotted 
innocence  the  imputation  of  guilt.'' 

**  Earl  Stanhope  called  Mr.  Burke  to  order.  His  Lordship  said,  that 
the  Hme  of  the  House  must  not  be  wasted  in  arguments  upon  questions 
on  which  their  Lordships  had  already  decided. 

^'  !^r.  Burke  said,  that  it  was  his  object  to  saye  the  hosour  and  the 
CHARACTER  of  their  Lordships,  and  not  their  timb  :  and  it  could  not 
have  entered  his  head,  that  whilst  he  was  pursuing  so  great  an  object, 
be  could  be  supposed  to  be  wasting  their  timb,  which,  though  cer- 
tainly precious,  could  not  weigh  a  feather  against  th^r  rovour  and 

CUARACTBR. 

*'  However,  let  that  be  as  it  might,  he  had  done ;  he  had  endeavoured 
to  rescue  the  character  and  justice  of  his  country  from  obloquy;  if 
those  who  had  formerly  provoked  inquiry,  if  those  who  had  said  that 

M  2 
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BOOK  VI.  17SS ;  that  it  was  four  months  in  arrear  in  Sq>tem* 
^^^^'  ^'  ber  of  that  year ;  that  it  continued  between  four  and 


1790. 


the  savage  barbarities  which  he  had  detailed  had  do  other  existenoe 
than  that  which  they  derived  from  the  malicious  fertility  of  his  imagi- 
nation^  if  thoae  who  had  said  that  he  was  boond  to  make  good  what  he 
had  cliargedf  and  that  he  would  deserve  the  roott  opprobrious  names  if 
he  did  riot  afford  Mr.  Hastings  an  opportunity  of  doing  away  the  im- 
pression which  every  part  of  the  nation  had  received  from  the  picture  of 
the  savage  cruelties  exercised  by  Deby  Sing;  if»  he  repealed^  they  now 
shrank  from  the  inquiry  for  which  they  had  before  so  loudly  called,  if 
they  now  called  upon  their  Lordships  to  reject*  and  not  listen  to  the 
proofs  which  they  before  had  challenged  him  to  bring,  the  fault  was 
not  with  him ;  he  had  done  his  duty  to  his  countiy,  whoae  honour  and 
justice  had  been  outraged ;  to  the  House  of  Commons,  who  had  sent 
him  to  their  Lordshipa*  bar  to  express  their  abhorrence  of  cruelties,  and 
to  point  the  vengeance  of  the  law  against  those  who  had  been  instru- 
roenul  in  practising  them ;  and  he  had  done  what  be  owed  to  himself, 
in  offering  to  prove  all  (hat  he  had  advanced  on  the  subject,  on  pain  of 
being  branded,  if  he  should  fail  in  his  prooft,  as  a  bold  and  infamous 
calumniator.—*  Upon  the  heads  of  others,  therefore  (said  be),  and  not 
upon  those  of  the  Commons  of  Great  Britain,  let  the  cbaige  fiill,  that 
the  justice  of  the  country  was  not  to  have  its  victim.  The  Commons 
have  shown  their  readiness  to  make  good  their  charges.^— But  the  do* 
ftndant  shrinks  from  the  proof,  and  insifts  that  your  Lordships  ought 
not  to  receive  it.* 

''Mr.  Law,  with  unexampled  warmth,  whether  real,  or  assumed  in 
consequence  of  inatructiooa  in  his  brief,  we  cannot  pretend  to  say,  io» 
plied  to  Mr.  Burke.  He  said  that  the  Right  Hon.  Manager  felt  bokl, 
only  because  he  knew  the  proof  which  he  wanted  to  give  could  not  be 
received ;  that,  from  the  manner  in  which  the  charge  was  worded,  their 
Lordships  could  noi,  if  they  would,  admit  them,  without  violating  the 
clearest  rules  and  principles  of  law.  '  But  (said  he)  let  the  C^ommont 
put  the  detail  of  those  shocking  cruelties  into  the  shape  of  a  charge 
which  my  client  can  meet,  let  them  present  them  in  that  shape  at  your 
Lordships*  bar,  and  then  we  will  be  ready  to  hear  every  proof  that  can 
be  adduced.  And  if,  when  they  have  done  that,  the  Gentleman  for 
whom  I  am  now  speaking  does  not  falsify  every  act  of  cruelty  that  the 
Honourable  Managers  shall  attempt  to  prove  upon  him.  May  thb 

HAND    or   THIS    HoUSE    AND    TUB     HAHI>     OP    GoO     LIGHT    UPOZT 
HIM  I ' 

'*  After  this  ejaculation,  delivered  in  a  to$|e  of  voice  not  unlike  that  of 
the  theatric  hero,  when  he  exclaims,  *  Richard  is  hoarse  with  calling 
thee  to  battle  1  * — ^ihis  part  of  the  business  ended."  History  of  the  Trial 
of  Warren  Hastings,  Esq.  part.  iii.  p.  64 — 56, 

Beside  what  Mr.  Burke  had  thus  declared,  Mr.  Fox,  in  the  speech  in 
which  he  summed  up  the  evidence  on  this  article  said,  *' The  Counsel 
for  the  defendant  had,  upon  this  subject,  invoked  the  judgment  of  their 
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five  months  in  arrear  till  December ;  and  that  it  was  BOOR  VI. 
eight  months  in  arrear  on  the  following  April,  when  ^'^^'  ^' 
it  was  completely  paid  up.  ^^g^^ 

Lordthipt^  and  th«  ytagunet  of  Alttif^^  iSod,  not  on  their  own 
heads,  but  on  the  head  of  their  dieni,  if  the  enorroitict  of  Dovi  Sing, 
aa  stated  by  his  Right  Hon.  Friend,  should  be  proved  and  brooght  home 
to  him.  He  knew  not  how  the  defendant  might  relish  his  part  in  this 
iropiecation  which  the  Coonsd  had  made ;  but  in  answer  to  i^  if  the 
time  should  come  when  they  were  fairly  permitted  to  come  to  the  proof 
of  those  enormities,  he  wonld,  in  his  torn,  invoke  the  most  rigorous 
justice  of  the  Noble  Lords,  and  the  foil  vengeance  of  Almighty  God, 
not  on  the  head  of  his  Bight  Hon.  Friend,  but  on  his  own,  if  he  did  not 
prove  these  enormities  and  bring  them  home  to  the  defendant,  in  the 
way  which  his  Rt.  Hon.  Friend  had  charged  them  upon  him ;  and  this 
he  pledged  himself  to  do,  under  an  imprecation  on  himself,  as  solemn  as 
the  Counsel  had  invoked  on  their  dient**  As  these  passtgpi^  and  tho 
passages  from  the  iotroducloiy  speech  of  Mr.  Burke,  have  been  present- 
ed to  the  reader,  it  is  fair  that  he  shovdd  also  receive  what  Mr*  Hastings 
nid  in  his  defence. 

'*  I  will  not  detain  your  Lordships  by  adverting,  for  any  length,  to  tho 
etory  told  by  the  manager  who  opened  the  general  charges  relative  to  the 
horrid  croddes  practised  on  the  natives- of  Dhee  Jomla  by  Deby  Sing.— 
It  will  be  sufficient  to  say,  that  the  manager  never  ventured  to  introduce 
this  story  in  the  form  of  a  charge,  thoogh  pressed  and  urged  to  do  so, 
in  the  strongest  possible  terms,  both  in  and  out  of  I^rliament.-«-Mr. 
Faterson,  on  whose  authority  he  relied  for  the  truth  of  his  assertions, 
and  with  whom,  he  said,  he  wished  to  go  down  to  posterity,  has  had 
the  generosity  to  write  to  my  attorney  in  Cdcutta  for  my  ioformation, 
*  That  he  fdt  the  sincerest  concern  to  6nd  his  reports  turned  to  my  dis* 
advantage,  as  I  acted'  as  might  be  expected  from  a  man  of  humanity 
throughout  all  the  transactions  in  which  Deby  Sing  was  concerned.*—^ 
Had  the  cruelties  which  the  manager  suted  been  really  inflicted,  it  was 
not  possible,  as  he  very  well  knew  at  the  time,  to  impute  them,  even  by 
any  kind  of  forced  construction,  to  me.««-My  Lords,  it  b  a  fact  that  I 
was  the  first  person  to  give  Mr*  Paterson  an  ill  opinion  of  Deby  Sing, 
whose  conduct  u|)On  former  occasions  had  lef^  an  unfavourable,  and 
perhaps  an  unjust,  impression  upon  my  mind.  In  employing  Deb^ 
Sing  I  certunly  yielded  up  my  opinion  to  Mr.  AnderMn  and  Mr.  Shore, 
who  had  belter  opportunities  of  knowing  him  than  I  could  have.  In 
the  course  of  the  inquiry  into  his  conduct  he  received  neither  favour  nor 
countenance  fmm  me,  nor  from  any  Member  of  the  Board.  That  in- 
quiry was  carried  on  )>rincipally  when  I  was  at  Lucknow,  and  was  noi 
completed  during  my  government,  though  it  was  commenced  and  con- 
tinned  with  every  possible  sdemnity,  and  with  the  sincerest  desire,  en 
my  part,  and  on  the  part  of  my  colleagues,  to  do  strict  and  impartial 
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BOOK  VL  The  mani^^rs  next  proposed,  that  a  letter  of  the 
Chap.  2.  GoT€mor>Genaral  should  be  read,  to  prove  that  the 
1790.  plan  which  he  himself  had  represented  tQ  the  Court 
of  Directors,  as  best,  namely^  to  let  the  lands,  espe- 
cially the  larger  districts,  to  the  ancient  Zemitidars, 
had  been  violated  by  himself,  and  violated  by  a  pre- 
ference given  to  persons  not  only  of  another  descrip- 
tion, but  persons  in  the  highest  degree  worthless  and 
exceptionable.  Mr.  Law  was  again  ready  with  his 
objections.  The  disconformity  of  the  conduct  of 
Mr.  Hastings  with  his  opinions  was  not  in  charge. 
On  this  occasion  Mr.  Rurke  made  his  celebrated  de- 
clarations ;  First,  That  the  eflSdency  of  Impeachment 
was  indispensable  to  give  practical  utility  to  the  prin* 
dples  of  the  Englidb  constitution ;  the  machinery  of 
which  without  this  particular  spring  would  remain 
toUilly  insufficient  for  the  purposes  of  good  govern- 
ment :  Secondly,  That  the  technical  rules  of  {heading 
and  evidence,  set  up  by  the  lawyers,  tvere,  if  sanc- 
tioned by  the  Lords,  most  completely  sufficient  to  de- 
stroy the  useful  efficacy  of  impeachment  The  Lords 
did  sanction  and  confirm  {Mr.  Burke  confessed  and 
bewailed  the  fact)  the  technical  rules  of  the  lawyers. 
He  was  therefore  bound  by  consistency  to  this  impor* 
tant  conclusion ;  That  the  English  constitution  re- 

ju8tio&  The  result  I  have  read  in  England ;  and  it  certainly  appenrs 
that  tbcmgh  the  man  was  not  entirely  inoocent,  the  extent  of  his  guilt 
bore  no  sort  of  propordon  to  tlie  magnitude  of  the  charges  agvinst  him. 
In  perticttlar^  it  is  proved  that  the  most  horrible  of  those  kombU  acia» 
so  artfully  detailed^  and  with  such  effect,  in  this  place,  n€i>er  were  eem^ 
wUiedataU. 

"  Here  I  leave  the  sulgect,  ooavinced  that  every  one  of  your  Lord- 
ships must  feel  for  the  unparalleled  injustice  thai  was  done  to  a^  by 
the  introduction  and  propaga^on  qfthai  airoeiouM  etdumimf."  How  for 
these  allegations  of  a  man  in  his  own  frvour,  who  would  not  allow 
them  to  be  submitted  to  proof,  are  cntidcd  to  weigh,  is  the  question 
which  remains. 
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mains  but  a  delusive  name ;  and  affottis  no  security  book  VI. 
for  good  government.*  ^^^^'  ^' 

The  Lords  retired  to  their  chamber  to  deliberate ;    -^^ 
and,  on  their  return,  which  was  not  till  the  succeed- 
ing day  of  the  trial,  announced,  that  it  was  not  com« 
petent  for  the  managers  to  produce  the  evidence 
proposed. 

To  show  that  the  offices  of  Fwmer  of  the  revenue, 
and  Duan,  the  la[tter  of  which  was  intended  to  be  a 
check  upon  the  former,  were  never  united  in  one 
person,  except  in  two  of  the  instances  in  which  Mr. 
Hastings  received  money,  the  following  extract  of  a 
letter  from  Mr.  Shore,  President  of  the  Committee 
of  Revenue,  to  the  Grov^mor-General  and  Council, 
dated  2d  of  November,  1 784,  was  read :  "  Rajah 
Deby  Sing  was  Farmer,  Security,  and  Duan  of 
Rungpore.  The  union  of  the  two  former  offices  in 
the  same  person  requires  no  explanation,  since  the 
practice  is  very  general,  and  is  founded  upon  solid 
and  obvious  reasons.     The  investiture  in  the  office 


I  The  words  of  Mr.  Barke,  as  reported  by  the  historian  of  the  trial, 
are  as  follow :  ''At  the  revolotioo,  the  people  had  uken  no  other  secu- 
rity for  that  preservation,  and  for  the  pure  and  impartial  administration 
o£  justice,  than  the  responsibility  of  ministers  and  judges  to  the  High 
Coort  of  Pkrliament  An  impeachment  by  the  ComiAons  was  the 
mode  of  bringing  them  to  justice,  if  the  former  should  attempt  any 
thing  against  the  constitution,  or  the  latter  should  corruptly  lend 
themselves  to  measuves  calculated  to  set  aside  the  government  by  law, 
or  should  attempt  to  pollute  the  source  of  poblic  justice. 

"  If  in  the  pursuit  of  such  criminals  the  Commons,  who  could  have 
nothing  in  view  but  substantial  justice,  were  to  be  stopped  at  every 
step  by  objections  drawn  from  technical  rules  and  forms  of  pleading^ 
then  would  the  greatest  and  most  dangeroos  criminals  escape  tlie  veog» 
ance  of  offended  justice ;  parliamentary  impeachmento,  which  were 
the  principal,  if  not  the  only  security  for  the  preservation  of  the  con- 
stitution, would  become  nugatory  and  vain;  and  the  most  corrupt 
ministers  might,  without  check  or  control,  pursue  the  most  anti-con- 
stitutional career,  unawed  by  responsibility,  or  an  impeachment  from 
which  th^y  couJd  have  nothing  to>  fear."  History,  ut  supra,  part  iii. 
p.  58. 
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BOOK VI.  of  Duan,  during  the  period  in  which  he  held  the 
^^^^'  ^'  farm,  is  less  common,  but  not  without  precedent ;  for 
I7da  ^J^^  Cullian  Sing  stood  precisely  in  the  same  pre- 
dicament with  regard  to  the  province  of  Behar." 

The  managers  next  adduced  evidence,  with  respect 
to  an  offer  made  by  tiie  Vizir  in  the  month  of  Fe- 
bruary, 1782,  of  a  second  present  of  ten  lacs  of  rupees 
to  Mr.  Hastings.  Mr.  Hastings  declined  acceptance 
of  the  present,  on  his  own  account ;  and  communi- 
cated the  circumstance  to  the  Council,  who  used 
endeavours  to  obtain  the  money  for  the  Company. 

Evidence  was  next  adduced  to  prove  that  Mr. 
Hastings  had  remitted,  through  the  East  India  Com- 
pany, ^nce  his  first  elevation  to  the  head  of  the 
government  in  Bengal,  property  in  his  own  name  to 
the  amount  of  2S8,757/. 

Mr,  Shore  being  examined,  whether  Gunga  Govind 
Sing  was  a  fit  person  to  be  Duan,  or  principal  execu- 
tive officer  of  revenue,  declared  that,  in  his  opinion,  no 
native  ought  to  have  been  employed  in  that  situation. 
To  the  character  of  the  natives,  in  general,  he  ascribed 
the  highest  degree  of  corruption  and  depravity. 

Mr.  Fox  summed  up  the  evidence,  thus  adduced 
on  the  sixth  and  on  part  of  the  seventh  and  fourteenth 
articles  of  impeachment,  on  the  7th  and  9th  of  June, 
1790,  the  sixty-eighth  and  sixty-ninth  days  of  the 
trial.  The  Lords  then  adjourned  to  their  chamber, 
and  agreed  to  postpone  the  trial  to  the  first  Tuesday 
in  the  next  session  of  parliament.^ 

Some  incidents,  which,  during  these  proceedings, 
took  place  in  the  House  of  Commons,  it  is  requisite 
briefly  to  mention.  On  the  11th  of  May,  in  con- 
foi*mity  with  a  previous  notice,  Mr,  Burke,  after  a 

1  Qo  this  head  of  the  proceedings,  have  heen  followed  the  printed 
Minutes  of  Evidence,  ut  sup|9«  p<  1103— 1301^  and  the  Hist,  of  tliy 
Trial,  9t  supra,  part  ii}. 
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speech  in  which  he  criticized  fleverdj  the  petitions  of  BOOK  VL 
Mr.  Hastings,  who  had  bewaUed  the  hardships  of  the  ^''^"'^ 
trials  and  complained  of  delays,  though  he  himself,  he  i»j^q^ 
aflSnned,  was  the  grand  cause  of  delay,  and  appeared 
to  have  contrived  the  plan  of  making  his  escape  by 
procrastination,  moved  two  resdutions :  First,  that 
the  House  would  authorize  the  managers  to  insist 
upon  such,  alone  of  the  articles  as  should  appear  to 
tiiem  most  conducive  in  the  present  case  to  the  satis- 
faction of  justice:  Secondly,  that  the  Hgifse  was 
bound  to  persevere  till  a  judgment  was  obtained  upon 
the  articles  of  principal  importance.  The  minister 
supported  the  first  of  the  motions,  but  the  other,  as 
unnecessary,  he  thought  the  manager  ought  not  to 
press.  Mr.  Fox  laid  the  cause  of  dday'  upon  the 
obstruction^  to  the  receipt  of  evidence,  particularly 
the  want  of  publicity  in  the  deliberations  upon  the 
questions  of  evideuce  in  the  House  of  Lords ;  because 
every  decision,  unaccompanied  with  reasons,  was  con* 
fined  to  a  solitary  case ;  and  all  other  cases  were  left 
as  uncertain  and  undecided  as  before.  Some  days 
after  these  proceedings  appeared,  in  one  of  the  news- 
papers, a  letter,  signed  by  Major  Scott,  containing  a 
short  review  of  the  trial,  and  animadverting  with 
great  severity  upon  the  managers ;  treating  it  as  ho 
better  than  a  crime,  and  indeed  a  crime  of  the  deepest 
die,  to  have  prosecuted  so  meritorious  an  individual 
as  Mr.  Hastings  at  all ;  but  a  still  greater  enormity 
not  long  ago  to  have  closed  all  proceedings  against 
him.  Of  this  publication  complaint  was  made  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  The  author,  as  a  member  of 
the  House,  was  heard  in  his  defence.  The  letter  was 
treated  as  a  hbel  on  the  managers,  and  a  violation  of 
the  privileges  of  the  House.  The  minister  admitted 
the  truth  of  these  allegations ;  but  urged,  with  great 
propriety,  That  the  House  had  exceedingly  rdaxed 
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BOORVL  its  pMctice»  in  restraining  the  pubHcation  either  of 
^°'^''**'  its  proceedings,  or  censures  bestowed  upon  them  ; 
1790»  ^^^^  ^^^  common  practice  of  the  House  formed  a  sort 
of  rule,  a  rule  to  which  every  man  had  a  right  to 
look,  and  which  he  had  a  right  to  expect  should  not 
be  violated  in  his  particular  ease ;  that  under  a  law, 
formed  by  custom,or  fallen  partially  into  desuetude,  no 
individuid  instance  ought  to  be  selected  for  punish- 
ment if  it  was  not  more  heinous  than  those  which 
were  commonly  overlooked ;  and,  on  these  principles, 
that  the  present  office,  though  it  might  require  some 
punishment,  required,  at  any  rate,  a  very  gentle  ap- 
plication of  that  disagreeable  remedy.  The  managers 
were  more  inclined  for  severity.  Mr.  Burke  made 
an  important  declaration ;  **  That  he  was  not  afi*aid 
of  the  liberty  of  the  press;  neither  was  he  afraid 
of  its  licentiousness ;  but  he  avowed  that  he  was 
afraid  of  its  venality /•  He  then  made  an  extraordi- 
nary averment,  that  20,000/.  had  been  expended  in 
the  publication  of  what  he  called  **Mr.  Hastings's 
libeb."  It  was  finally  agreed,  that  the  offender  should 
be  reprimanded  by  the  speaker  in  his  place. 

Before  the  time  appointed  by  the  House  of  Lords 
for  resuming  the  business  of  the  trial,  the  parliament 
was  dissolved.  This  gave  birth  to  a  question,  whe^ 
ther  a  new  parliament  could  proceed  with  the  im- 
peachment ;  and  whether  a  proceeding  of  that  de- 
scription did  not  abate  or  expire  with  the  parliament 
which  gave  it  birth.  The  new  parliament  assembled 
on  the  25th  of  November,  1790;  and  on  the  SOth, 
the  subject  was  started  by  Mr.  Burke,  who  exhibited 
reasons  for  proceeding  with  the  trial,  but  intimated 
his  suspicion  that  a  design  was  entertained  in  the 
House  of  Lords  to  make  the  incident  of  a  new 
parliament  a  pretext  for  abating  the  impeachment. 
On  the  9th  of  December,  a  motion  was  brought  fop- 
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ward,  that  on  that  day  se'htiight  the  House  should  BOORVi. 
resolve  itself  into  a  committee  to  take  into  tx)nsidera*  ^^^*  ^ 
tion  the  state  in  which  the  impeachment  of  Warren  ^^g^ 
HastiDgs,  Esq.  was  left  at  the  dissolution  of  the  last 
parliament.  In  opposition  to  this  motion  it  was 
proposed,  that  the  House  should  determine  a  more 
limited  question,  whether  or  not  it  would  go  on  with 
the  impeachment.  Mr.  Pitt  was  of  opinion,  that  it 
was  not  fit  to  wave  a  question  respecting  an  import* 
ant  privilege  of  the  House,  when  that  privilege  was 
called  in  question.  The  original  motion  was  therefore 
carried.  On  the  day  appointed  for  the  Committee, 
the  motion  that  the  Speaker  do  leave  the  chair  was 
opposed  by  allegations  of  the  exceUence  of  the  con« 
duct  of  Mr.  Hastings,  and  the  hardships  to  which  he 
had  been  exposed,  by  the  length  of  the  trial,  and  the 
asperity  of  the  managers.  Mr.  Pitt  said,  the  ques^ 
tion  to  which  these  arguments  applied  was  the  ques« 
tion  whether  it  was  proper  in  the  House  to  go  on 
with  the  impeachment.  He  wished  another  question 
to  be  previously,  and  solemnly  decided,  whether  it 
had  a  right  to  go  on  with  it.  Mr.  Burke  said,  that 
gentlemen  seemed  afraid  of  a  difference  with  the 
House  of  Lords.  For  his  part,  ^*  he  did  not  court— 
fools  only  would  court,  such  a  contest.  But  they  who 
feared  to  assert  their  rights,  would  lose  their  rights. 
They  who  gave  up  their  right  for  tear  of  having  it 
resisted,  would  by  and  bye  have  no  right  teft.**  The 
motion  was  carried  after  a  long  debate.  On  the  22d, 
the  business  was  resumed^  on  the  question,  whether 
the  trial  of  Warren  Hastings  was  pending  or  not. 
The  debate  lasted  for  two  days.  The  minister,  and 
by  his  side  Mr.  Dundas,  joined  with  the  managers  in 
maintaining  the  uninterrupted  existence  of  the  trial. 
Almost  all  the  lawyers  in  the  House,  M».  Erskine 
among  them,  contended  vehemently  that  the  dissolu- 
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BOORVi.tion  of  pariiament  abated  the  impeachment.  This 
CHAP>a.  broiight  forth  some  strictures  upon  the  profession, 
which  formed  the  most  remarkable  feature  of  the 
debate.  Mr.  Burke  said,  that  /<  he  had  attentively 
listened  to  every  thing  that  had  been  advanced  for 
and  against  the  question;  and  he  onmed  he  was 
astonished  to  find,  that  the  lawyers  had  not  brought 
a  single  particle  of  instruction  with  them  for  the  use 
of  those  that  were  laymen.  One  learned  gentleman 
had  given  the  siplution,  by  confessing  that  he  was 
not  at  home  in  that  House.  The  same  might  be 
said  of  most  of  his  brethren.  They  were  birds  of  a 
different  class,  and  only  perched  on  that  House,  in  their 
flight  towards  anothen  Here  they  rested  their  tender 
pinions,  stiU  fluttering  to  be  gone,  with  coronets 
before  their  eyes.  They  were  like  the  Irishman* 
who,  because  he  was  only  a  passenger  in  the  ship* 
cared  not  how  soon  she  foundered.*'  Mr.  Grant 
said,  the  great  zeal  for  Parliamentary  Law,  and 
Constitutional  Law,  always  forced  into  his  mind 
the  adage,  latet  anguis  in  herba.  They  were  wide 
grasping  phrases,  admirably  calculated  to  promote* 
without  confessing,  a  design  of  acting  agreeably  to 
arbitrary  will.  Mr.  Fox  was  very  pointed  in  his 
strictures  on  the  professors  of  the  law.  ^  If  to  their 
knowledge  of  the  law,"  he  said,  *'  the  lawyers  were 
to  add  some  regard  to  the  constitution,  it  would  be 
no  great  harm.  He  saw  the  high  necessity  of  im- 
peachments, not  so  much  to  check  ministers,  as  to 
check  the  courts  erf*  justice.  Suppose  our  judges  were 
like  some  of  those  in  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Second* 
Where  was  our  remedy,  if  not  in  impeadiment?  If 
that  great  instrument  of  safety  was  made  inefficient, 
we  should  have  no  law,  no  justice,  not  even  a  scin'^ 
filki  of  liberty.  He  reprobated  the  gentlemen  of  the 
long  robe  for  having,  as  it  were,  conspired  to  oppose 
2 
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the  motion.    When  he  saw  a  corps  of  professional  bookvi. 
peq)le»  a  knot  of  lawyers,  a  band  of  men,  all  ani-  ^"^^'  ^\ 
mated  with  Pesprit  du  corps^  setting  themselves   ^^^^^ 
against  the  liberty  of  the  subject,  and  the  best  means 
of  supporting  the  constitution,  he  should  say  it  was 
worse  than  the  Popish  plot  in  Charles  the  Second's 
time,  if  any  Popish  plot  did  then  exist.**    Mr.  Burke 
said,  *'  he  wished  the  country  to  be  governed  by  law, 
but  not  by  lawyers."    The  motion  was  finally  carried 
by  a  great  majority. 

The  business  was  not  resumed  tiU  the  14th  of 
February,  1791,  when  it  was  moved  by  Mr.  Burke, 
that  the  House  should  proceed  with  the  impeach-' 
ment.  In  a  long  speech  he  endeavoured  to  diiviate 
the  prejudices  which  were  now  generally  dissemif^ 
nated,  as  if  the  measure  was^  q)erating  upon  the 
defendant  with  cruelty  and  oppression.  ^*  It  had 
been  argued,"  he  said,  ^  that  the  trial  had  lasted  a 
long  time,  and  that  the  very  length  of  it  was  a  9u£* 
fident  reason  why  it  should  cebse;  but  \f  protractionr 
'  was  admitted  as  a  substantial  reason  for  putting  an 
end  to  a  penal  investigation,  he  who  conmutted  the 
greatest  crimes  would  be  surest  of  an  acquittal ;  and 
mankind  would  be  delivered  over  to  the  oppression 
of  their  governors;  provinces  to  their  plunder,  and 
treasuries  to   their  disposal."-—^'  False  compassion  ^ 

aimed  a  stroke  at  every  moral  virtue."  He  affirmed 
that  the  managers  were  chargeable  with  none  of  the 
delay.  Though  the  quantity  of  the  matter  was  un- 
exampled, a  small  number  of  days  had  been  employed 
in  hearing  the  speeches  they  made,  or  the  evidence 
which  they  tendered.  For  all  the  rest  any  body  in 
the  world  was  responsible  rather  than  they.  He  then 
displayed  the  great  and  numerous  difficulties  which 
had  been  thrown  ia  the  way  of  the  prosecution :  and 
asked  if  the  House  **  had  forgotten,  there  was  such 
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BOOK  VI.  ft  thing  as  the  Indian  interest ;  which  had  penetrated 
^  '  '  into  every  department  of  the  constitution,  and  was 
1791.   fel^  from  the  Needles,  at  the  Isle  of  Wight,  to  John 
o'Grot's  House !"    He  the^  comjaained  of  the  extra- 
ordinary  obstructions  raised  *^  by  certain  professors 
of  the  law,  whose  confined   and  narrow  mode  of 
thinking,  added  to  their  prejudices,  made  them  ene- 
mies to  all  impeachments,  as  an  encroachment  on  the 
regular  line  of  practice  in  the  courts  below."     Yet, 
,    notwithstanding  the  importance  of  these  considera- 
tions, that  he  might  comply  with  the  spirit  of  the 
.  times,  he  should  propd3e,  that  the  managers  proceed 
no  fiirther  than  to  one  other  article ;  that  on  contracts, 
pensions,  and  allowances ;  which,  as  Mr.  Hastings 
had  defended  the  acceptance  of  presents,  by  alleging 
the  pecuniary  wants  of  the  Company,  and  as  the 
proof  of  this  article  would  show  that  where  poverty 
was  (««etended  profusion  had  pi'evailed,  was  an  article, 
necessary  to  complete  the  proof  of  the  offences,  which 
were  chained  under  the  previous  head  of  accusation. 
After  a  long  debate,  in  which  nothing  of  particular 
moment  occurred,  the  several  motions  for  proceeding 
in  the  impeachment,  so  limited  and  reduced,  were 
put  and  carried. 

When  the  intention  of  the  Commons  to  proceed 
with  the  impeachment  was  announced  to  the  Lords, 
a  committee  was  formed  to  search  the  journals  for 
precedents.  The  question  was  at  last  debated  on  the 
SOth  of  May.  The  only  circumstance  of  much  im- 
portance, in  the  debate,  was  one  of  the  arguments 
employed  by  the  Lord  Chancellor  to  prove  that  im- 
peachments abated  by  the  dissolution  of  parliament. 
They  abated,  he  said.  Because  one  of  the  parties  to  the 
prosecution,  namely,  the  Commons,  became  extinct. 
If  it  were  alleged  that  the  whole  people  of  England 
were  the  real  prosecutors,  as  the  acts  of  the  Lower 
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House  of  ParUameot  were  the  acts  d*  the  people,  he  BOOK  vi. 
had  two  things  to  reply-  The  first  was,  that  the  acts  ^°^^'  ^* 
of  the  House  of  Commotis  could  not  be  r^arded  as  ^^91. 
the  acts  of  the  people  of  England;  because  the  House 
of  Commons  did  not  actually  represent  the  people  of 
England;  it  repi^sented  them  no  more  than  virtually. 
The  next  thipg  was,  that  their  Lordships'  House  of 
Parliament  knew  nothing  about  the  people,  as  an 
acting  body  in  the  state ;  they  knew  only  the  House 
of  Commons,  the  acts  c£  which,  he  had  shown,  were 
not  the  acts  of  the  people.  The  -people,  therefore, 
were  not  parties  to  an  impeachment.  Lord  Lough- 
b(»rough  attempted  to  answer  this  argument;  but,  as 
he  produced  nothing  which  refuted  the  assertion,  that 
the  House  of  Commons  did  not  represent  the  people 
of  England;  did  not,  in  any  sudi  sense  represent 
them,  as  could  allow  it  with  truth  to  be  said  that  the 
spts  of  that  House  were  the  acts  of  the  people ;  so 
he  said  nothing  which  bore  witb  any  force  upm  the 
point,  till  he  came  to  allege  that  the  people  had  the 
power  of  insurrection.  **  Let  not  their  Lordships," 
he  said,  **  act  incautiously  with  regard  to  the  popular 
part  of  the  constitution !  Let  them  look  about  them, 
and  be  warned  !  Let  them  not  deny  that  the  people 
were  any  thing;  lest  they  should  compel  them  to 
think  that  they  were  every  thing'' 

On  the  inadequacy  of  the  constitution  to  produce 
good  government,  unless  impeachment  existed  in  a 
state  of  real  efficiency.  Lord  Loughborough  followed 
Mr.  Fox  and  Mr.  Burke.  Without  this,  "  it  would 
be  impossiUe  to  get  at  a  Imd  minister,  let  his  misde^ 
meanours  and  crimes  be  ever  so*  enormous:  Our 
mucb-boasted  constitution  would  lose  one  <^  its  best 
securities;  and  ministerial  responsibility  would  be- 
come merely  nominal."  In  other  words,  it  would 
have  no  existenoe ;   we  should  have,  instead  of  it,  an 
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BOOKVT.  impostrous  pretence.  Mr.  Burke,  however,  and  Bfr. 
^^^^'^'  Fox  asserted ;  and  no  one  who  understands  tlie  facts 
|.«gi  can  honestly  dispute;  that  the  mischievous  rules  of 
evidence  and  procedure  set  up  by  the  lawyers,  and 
sanctionejl  by  the  Lords,  make  impeachment  effectual, 
not  for  the  punishment  of  the  guilty,  but  their  escape. 
That  the  constitution  of  England  is  inadequate  to 
the  purposes  of  good  government ;  as  no  improvement 
in  that  respect  has  since  taken  place ;  is,  therefore, 
the  recorded  opinion  of  three  at  least  of  the  most 
eminent  men  of  the  last  generation.  After  a  long 
debate,  it  was  finally  agreed,  that  the  impeadiment 
was  depending;  and  that  on  the  28d  the  House 
would  resume  proceedings  in  Westminster  HalL 

The  Lords  having  taken  their  places,  and  the*  usual 
preliminaries  performed,  Mr.  St.  John  was  l^ard  to 
open  the  fourth  article  of  the  impeachment ;  that  in 
which  was  charged  the  crime  of  creating  influence^ 
or  of  forming  dependants,  by  the  corrupt  use  of  public 
'  voxmej. 

Under  this  head  oPthe  trial,  the  material  incidents 
are  few. 

The  topic  of  influence  was  of  more  extenidve  ap* 
plication,  than  the  question  relating  to  Mr.  Hastings^ 
or  than  all  the  questions  relating  to  India  taken  toge- 
ther. On  this  .subject,  to  which  the  most  important 
question  respecting  the  actual  state  of  the  British 
constitution  immediately  belongs,  Mr.  St.  John  laid 
down  the  following  doctrines :  ''  That  all  the  checks 
of  the  constitution,  againist  the  abuse  of  power,  would 
be  we^  and  inefficient,  if  rulers  might  erect  prodi* 
gaUty  and  corruption  into  a  system  for  the  sake  of 
influence  :  That  public  seairity  was  founded  on  public 
virtue,  on  morals,  and  on.  the  love  of  liberty :  That 
a  system  which  tended  to  set  public  virtue  to  sale,  to 
pluck  up  morals  by  the  roots,  and  to  ejOinguish  the 
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flame  of  liberty  in  the  bosoms  of  men,  could  not  be  fiOOKVl. 
suffered  to  escape  punishment,  without  imminent  peril  ^^^^'  *' 
to  the  public  weal."     Whether  Mr.  Hastings  was    j^gj^ 
guilty  or  not  guilty  of  creating  that  influence,  re- 
mained to  be  proved:  That  it  tends  more  than  almost 
any  other  crime  to  deprive  the  people  of  England  of 
the  benefits  of  good  government,  it  is  impossiUe  not 
to  perceive. 

As  soon  as  the  opening  speech  was  concluded,  Mr. 
Hastings  rose.  As  the  length  of  his  address  is  mo- 
derate, and  as  it  affords  a  specimen  of  the  manner  in 
which  Mr.  Hastings  demeaned  himself  to  the  Lords, 
its  insertion  will  be  repaid  by  the  instruction  which 
it  yidds. 

^  My  Lord^ 

**  1  shall  take  up  but  a  very  few  minutes  of  your 
time ;  but  what  I  have  to  say,  I  hope,  will  be  deemed 
of  sufficient  importance  to  justify  me  in  requesting 
that  you  will  give  me  so  much  attention.  A  charge 
of  having  wasted  584,000/.  is  easily  made,  where  no 
means  are  allowed  for  answering  it.  It  is  not  pleasant 
for  me,  from  week  jto  week,  from  month  to  month, 
from  year  to  year,  to  hear  myself  accused  of  crimes, 
many  of  them  of  the  most  atrocious  die,  and  all  re- 
presented in  the  most  shocking  colours,  and  to  feel 
that  I  never  shall  be  allowed  to  answer  them.  In  my 
time  of  life — in  the  life  of  a  man  already  approaching 
very  near  to  its  close,  four  years  of  which  his  reputa- 
tion is  to  be  traduced  and  branded  to  the  world,  is 
too  much.  I  never  expect  to  be  allowed  to  come  to 
my  defence,  nor  to  hear  your  Lordships*  judgment  on 
my  trial.  I  have  long  been  convinced  of  it,  nor  has 
the  late  resolution  of  the  House  of  Commons,  which 
I  expected  to  have  heard  announced  to  your  Lord- 
ships here,  afforded  me  the  least  glimpse  of  ho{^,  that 
the  termination  of  my  trial  is  at  all  the  nearer.     My 
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BOOK  VI.  Lords,  it  is  now  four  years  complete  since  Ifirst  ap« 
Chap.  2,  peered  at  your  Lordships'  bar ;  nor  is  this  all,  I  came 
"""jZTT"  to  your  bar  with  a  mind  sore  from  another  inquisition 
in  another  place,  which  commenced,  if  I  may  be  al- 
lowed to  date  it  from  the  impression  of  my  mind,  on 
the  day  I  arrived  in  this  capital,  on  my  return  to 
England,  after  thirteen  years'  service.  On  that  day 
was  announced  the  determination  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  for  arraigning  me  for  the  whole  of  my 
conduct ;  I  have  been  now  accused  for  six  years ;  I 
now  approach  very  near  (I  do  not  know  whether  my 
recollection  fails  me)  to  sixty  years  of  age,  and  can  I 
waste  my  life  in  sitting  here  from  time  to  time  ar- 
raigned, not  only  arraigned,  but  tortured,  with  invec- 
tives of  the  most  virulent  kind  ?  I  appeal  to  every 
man's  feelings,  whether  I  have  not  borne  many  things, 
that  many  even  of  your  Lordships  could  not  have 
borne,  and  with  a  patience  that  nothing  but  my  own 
innocence  could  have  enabled  me  to  show.  As  the 
House  of  Commons  have  declared  their  resolution, 
that  for  the  sake  of  speedy  justice  (I  think  that  was 
the  term)  they  had  ordered  thdr  managers  to  close 
their  proceedings  on  the  article  which  has  now  been 
*  opened  to  your  Lordships,  and  to  abandon  the  rest,  I 
now  see  a  prospect  which  I  never  saw  before,  but 
which  it  is  in  your  Lordships'  power  alone  to  realize, 
of  closing  this  disagreeable  situation,  in  which  I  have 
been  so  long  placed ;  and  however  I  may  be  charged 
with  the  error  of  imprudence,  I  am  sure  I  shall  not 
be  deemed  guilty  of  disrespect  to  your  Lordships  in 
the  request  which  I  make ;  that  request  is,  that  your 
Lordships  will  be  pleased  to  grant  me  that  justice 
which  every  man,  in  every  country  in  the  world,  free 
or  otherwise,  has  a  right  to;  that  where  he  is  accused 
he  may  defend  himself,  and  may  have  the  judgment 
of  the  court  on  the  accusations  that  ai^  brought 
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llgaiiist  him.  I  therefore  do  pray  your  Lordship^,  BOOK  vi. 
notwithstanding  the  time  of  the  year  (I  feel  the  ^°^'''  \ 
weight  of  that  reflection  on  my  mind);  but  I  pray  17^1. 
your  Lordships  to  consider  not  the  unimportance  of 
the  object  before  you,  but  the  magnitude  of  the  pre- 
cedent which  every  man  in  this  country  may  bring 
home  to  his  own  feelings,  of  a  criminal  trial  suspended 
over  his  head  for  ever;  for  in  the  history  of  the  jurist 
prudence  of  this  country,  I  am  told  (and  I  have  taken 
some  pains  to  search,  and  as  fiu*  as  my  search  has 
gone,  it  has  been  verified)  there  never  yet  was  an 
instance  of  a  criminal  trial  that  lasted  four  months^ 
except  mine,  nor  even  one  month,  esx^epting  one 
instance,  an  instance  drawn  £rom  a  time  and  situation 
of  this  government,  which  I  hope  will  be  prevented 
from  ever  happening  again<  My  Lords,  the  request 
I  have  to  make  to  your  Lordships  is,  that  you  will  be 
pleased  to  continue  the  session  of  this  court  till  the 
proceedings  shall  be  dosed,  I  shall  be  heard  in  my 
defence,  and  your  Lordships  shall  have-proceeded  ta 
judgment.  My  Lords,  it  is  not  an  acquittal  that  I 
desire  ;  that  will  rest  with  your  Lordships,  and  with 
your  own  internal  conviction.  I  desire  a  defence,  and 
I  desire  a  judgment,  be  that  judgment  what  it  will. 
My  Lords,  I  have  bowed,  I  have  humbled  myself 
before  this  couit,  and  I  have  been  reproached  for  it. 
I  am  not  ashamed  to  bow  before  an  authority  to 
which  I  owe  submission,  and  for  which  I  feel  respect 
that  excites  it  as  a  willing  oblation  from  me^  I  now 
again,  with  all  humility,  present  myself  a  subject  of 
your  justice  and  humanity.  I  am  not  a  man  of 
apathy,  nor  are  my  powers  of  endurance  equal  to  the  • 
tardy  and  indefinite  operation  of  parliamentary  justice. 
I  feel  it  as  a  very  cruel  lot  imposed  on  me,  to  be  tried 
by  ope  generation,  and,  if  I  live  so  long,  to  expect 
judgment  from  another ;  for,  my  Lords,  are  all  the 
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BOOK VI. Lords  present  before  whom  I  originally  was  tried? 
^^^'  ^'  Are  not  many  gone  to  that  place  to  which  we  must 
2<^92  all  go?  I  am  told  that  there  is  a  difference  of  more 
than  sixty  in  the  identity  of  the  judges  before  whom 
I  now  stand.  My  Lords,  I  pray  you  to  free  me  from 
this  prosecution,  by  continuing  this  trial  till  its  close^ 
and  pronouncing  a  judgment  during  this  session  ;  if 
your  Lordships  can  do  it,  I  have  a  petition  to  that 
effect  in  my  hand,  which,  if  it  is  not  irregular,  I  now 
wish  to  deliver  to  your  Lordships." 

There  was  exquisite  adaptation,  either  with  or  with* 
out  design,  in  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Hastings,  to  the  cir- 
cumstances *in  which  he  was  placed.  The  tone  of 
submission,  not  to  say  prostration,  which  he  adopted 
towards  the  Courts  was  admirably  suited  to  the  feel- 
ings of  those  of  whom  it  was  composed.  The  pathetic 
complaints  of  hardship,  of  oppression,  of  delay,  of 
obloquy,  began,  when  the  tide  of  popular  favour  began 
to  be  turned  successfully  against  the  agents  of  the 
prosecution ;  and  they  increased  in  energy  and  fre* 
quency,  in  proportion  as  odium  towards  the  managers, 
and  favour  towards  himself,  became  the  predominant 
feeling  in  the  upper  ranks  of  the  community. 

This  odium,  and  this  favour,  are  not  the  least 
remarkable  among  the  circumstances  which  this  im- 
peachment holds  up  to  our  view.  During  the  trial, 
what  had  the  managers  done,  to  merit  the  one;  what 
had  Mr.  Hastings  done,  to  merit  the  other?  Con- 
vinced, for  it  would  be  absurd  to  suppose  they  were 
not  convinced,  that  they  had  brought  a  great  criminal 
to  the  judgment  seat,  they  had  persevered  with  great 
labour  to  establish  the  proof  of  his  guilt.  Mr.  Hast* 
ings  had  suffered  a  great  expense ;  and  at  that  time, 
it  could  not  be  known  that  he  had  suffered  any  thing 
more  than  expense.  The  necessity  of  labour  and 
attendance  was  common  to  him  with  his  accusers. 
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As  for  duspende,  where  a  man  is  guilty,  the  feeling  BOORVI. 
connected  with  it  may  be  a  feeling  not  of  pain  but  of  *' 


pleasure ;  a  feeling  of  hope  that  he  may  escape.     To   jy91. 
a  man  who  is  sure  to  be  condemned,  delay  may  be  a 
benefit.     The  innocent  man  alone  is  he  to  whom  it  is 
necessarily   injurious  :    and   the  innocence  of   Mr. 
Hastings  was  not  yet  decreed. 

Of  the  causes  of  the  odium  incurred  by  the  ma- 
nagers, and  the  favour  acquired  by  the  defendant,  I 
am  unable  to  render  a  perfect  account.  There  is 
much  of  secret  history  connected  with  it,  which  it  is 
not  possible  to  establish,  on  evidence  which  history 
can  triMt.  This  much  may  be  said,  for  it  rests  on 
public  grounds  :  The  managers  brought  a  great  deal 
of  rhetoric,  with  papers  and  witnesses  to  the  trial ; 
and  seemed  unhappily  to  think  that  rhetoric,  papers, 
and  witnesses,  were  enough :  They  brought  not  much 
knowledge  of  those  grand  pervading  principles  which 
constitute  the  moral  and  rational  standard  of  all  that 
ought  to  be  law,  and  on  which  they  might  have 
grounded  themselves  steadfastly  and  immoveably  in 
defiance  of  the  lawyers:  And  they  brought  little 
dexterity;  so  that  the  lawyers  were  able  to  batie, 
and  insult,  and  triumph  over  them,  at  almost  every 
turn.  After  the  prosecution  was  rendered  unpopular, 
the  intemperance  of  the  tone  and  language  of  Mr. 
Burke  operated  strongly  as  a  cause  of  odium ;  yet  it 
is  remarkable,  that  when  that  same  intemperance 
was  speedily  after  carried  to  greater  excess,  and  ex- 
erted in  a  favourite  direction,  that  is,  against  the 
reformers  in  France,  it  became,  with  the  very  same 
class  of  persons,  an  object  of  the  highest  admiration 
and  love.  The  favour  with  which  the  cause  of  Mr. 
Hastings  was  known  to  be  viewed  in  the  highest 
family  in  the  kingdom,  could  not  be  without  a  power- 
ful effect  on  a  powerful  class.     The  frequency  with 
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BOOK  VI.  which  decisions  and  speeches,  favourable  to  him,  were 
^^^^'  ^'  made  in  the  House  of  Lords ;  the  defence  which  he 
1791  ^^^^^^  fr^"*  ^^^  great  body  of  the  lawyers;  the 
conversation  of  a  multitude  of  gentlemen  from  India^ 
who  mixed  with  every  part  of  society ;  the  uncommon 
industry  and  skill  with  which  a  great  number  of  per- 
sonSy  who  openly  professed  themselves  the  agents  or 
friends  of  Mr.  Hastings,  worked,  through  the  press, 
and  other  channels,  upon  the  public  mind ;  and,  not 
least,  the  disfavour  which  is  borne  to  the  exposure  of 
the  offences  of  men  in  high  situations^  in  the  bosom 
of  that  powerful  class  of  society  which  furnishes  the 
men  by  whom  these  situations  are  commonly  filled ; 
all  these  circumstances,  united  to  others  which  are 
less  known,  succeeded,  at  last,  in  making  it  a  kind  of 
fashion,  to  take  part  with  Mr.  Hastings,  ^nd  to  rail 
against  the  accusers. 

In  the  present  speech  of  Mr«  Hastings,  and  the 
petition  which  it  echoed,  it  surely  was,  on  his  part, 
an  extraordinary  subject  of  complaint,  that,  between 
the  delivery  of  the  accusations,  and  the  delivery  of 
his  defence,  a  long  period  had  intervened ;  When  the 
managers  had  from  the  beginning  most  earnestly 
contended  that,  immediately,  after  each  of  the  accu* 
sations,  he  should  make  his  defence  upon  each ;  and 
he  himself  had  insisted,  and  victoriously  insisted,  that 
he  should  not. 

Of  the  delay,  one  part  was  owing  to  the  nature  of 
the  charges  and  the  nature  of  the  evidence ;  the  one 
comprehensive,  the  other  voluminous.  This  was  in- 
separable from  the  nature  of  the  cause.  The  rest^ 
a  most  disgraceful  portion,  was  owing  to  the  bad 
constitution  of  the  tribunal,  and:  its  bad  rules  of  pro*- 
cedure;  causes  of  which  Mr.  Hastings  was  very 
careful  not  to  insinuate  a  complaint.  The  whole 
odium  of  the  accusation  fell,  as  it  was  intended  to 
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fall,  upon  the  managers^  to  whom,  unless  guilty  of  book vi. 
delay,  which  was  never  alleged,  in  bringing  forward  ^^^^'  ^' 
the  evidence,  not  a  particle  of  blame  under  this  head   1791^ 
belonged. 

When  Mr.  Hastings  desired  to  represent  the  hard- 
ship as  unparalleled  in  bis  native  country  of  remaining 
under  trial  during  four  years  ;  he  was  very  little  in- 
formed of  the  dreadful  imperfections  of  the  law  of 
that  country,  and  of  the  time  which  any  poor  man, 
that  is  the  far  greater  number  of  men^  is  liable  to 
remain,  not  in  the  enjoyment  of  freedom  and  every 
comfort  which  wealth  can  bestow ;  but  in  the 
most  loathsome  dungeons,  without  bread  sufficient  to 
eat,  or  raiment  to  put  on,  before  trial  begins,  and 
after  acquittal  is  pronounced.  In  that  last  and  most 
cruel  state  of  human  suffering,  there  was  at  that 
time  no  limit  to  the  number  of  years^  during  which, 
without  guilt,  or  imputation  of  guilt,  a  man  (as  a 
debtor)  might  remain. 

To  prove  that  Mr.  Hastings  had  created  influence^ 
to  ensure  to  himself^  by  the  misapplication  of  the 
public  money  a  corrupt  support,  five  instances  were 
adduced ;  a  contract  of  opium,  granted  to  Mr.  Suli- 
van ;  an  illegal  traffic  in  opium,  for  the  alleged  pur- 
pose of  remitting  money  of  creatures  and  dependants; 
undue  aUowances  granted  to  Sir  Eyre  Coote ;  a  con- 
tract for  bullocks ;  and  two  contracts  for  grain.  The 
two  cases  to  which  the  greatest  suspicion  attaches 
are  the  opium  contract ;  and  the  money  given  to  Sir 
Eyre  Coote. 

With  regard  to  the  contract,  the  facts  ar^  shortly 
these.  Mr.  Sulivan  was  the  son  of  the  Chairman  of 
the  Court  of  Directors :  He  was  a  very  young  man, 
with  little  experience  in  any  of  the  affairs  of  India, 
and  no  experience  in  the  business  of  opium  at  all : 
The  Court  of  Directors  ordained,  that  all  contracts 
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BOOK  VI.  should  be  for  one  year  only,  and  open  to  competition: 
^"^'''  ^'  The  opium  contract  was  given  to  Mr.  Sulivan,  i^thout 
1791.  competition,  by  private  bargain,  and  not  for  one  year 
only,  but  four :  Mr.  Sulivan  possessed  the  office  of 
Judge  Advocate ;  he  was  further  appointed  Secretary 
to  Mr.  Hastings,  and  attended  him  on  his  journey  to 
the  Upper  Provinces :  He  could  not  therefore  attend 
to  the  business  of  the  contract,  and  he  sold  it :  He 
sold  it  -to  Mr.  Benn  for  a  sum  of  about  4iO,000L : 
Mr.  Benn  sold  it  to  Mr.  Young  for  60,000/. :  And 
Mr.  Young  confessed  that  he  made  from  it  an  ample 
profit.  From  these  facts  the  managers  inferred,  that 
the  contract  was  given  at  an  unfair  price  to  Mr. 
Sulivan,  for  enabling,  the  son  of  the  Chairman  to 
make  a  fortune,  and  Mr.  Hastings  to  ensure  the 
father's  support.  *Mt  was  melancholy,"  they  said, 
"  to  see  the  first  Officer  of  the  Company  at  home ; 
and  their  first  Officer  abroad,  thus  combining  in  a 
system  of  corruption,  and  sharing  the  plunder  between 
them/' 

The  hcts  adduced  on  the  other  side  were ;  that 
the  rule  of  forming  the  opium  contract  for  one  year, 
and  openly,  had  long  been  dispensed  with,  and  for 
good  reasons,  with  the  consent  of  Mr.  Francis  himself; 
'  that  a  more  favourable  bargain  was  not  granted  to 
Mr.  Sulivan  than  to  his  predecessor;  and  that  Mr. 
Benn  and  Mr.  Young  owed  their  profits  to  their  own 
peculiar  knowledge  of  the  business. 

The  question  however  is  not  yet  answered,  why 
it  was  given  to  a  man,  who  it  was  known,  could  not 
keep  it;  .and  who  could  desire  it,  only  for  the  pur- 
pose of  selling  it  again  with  a  profit ;  when  it  might 
have  been  sold  to  the  best  purchaser  at  once. 

In  the  case  of  Sir  Eyre  Coote,  the  followipg  were 
the  facts :  '*  That  16,000/.  per  annum  was  the  pay 
allowed  him  by  the  Company,  and  ordered  to  stand 
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in  lieu  of  all  other  emoluments :  That  it  was  of  great  BOOK  vi. 
importance  to  the  Govemor-General  to  obtain  his  ^■^'' •- 
support  in  the  Council,  of  the  votes  of  which  he  would  1791 . 
then  possess  a  majority :  That  shortly  after  his  arrival, 
a  proposition,  introduced  by  himself,  and  supported 
by  the  Governor-General,  was  voted  in  the  Council, 
for  granting  to  him,  over  and  above  the  pay  to 
which  he  was  restricted  by  the  Court  of  Directors, 
a  sum  exceeding  18,000/.  per  annum,  under  the  name 
of  expenses  in  the  field :  That  the  General  began 
immediately  to  draw  this  aUowance,  though  in  a 
time  of  peace,  under  the  pretence  of  visiting  the  sta- 
tions of  the  army :  That  the  burden  was  speedily 
shifted  from  the  shoulders  of  the  Company,  to  those 
of  the  Nabob  Vizir,  by  the  General's  arrival  to  visit 
the  stations  of  the  army  in  Oude :  That  the  face  put 
upon  the  matter  was,  to  charge  the  payment  of  the 
allpwances  upon  the  Vizir,  only  while  the  General 
was  in  the  territory ;  but  that  in  fact  they  never  were 
taken  off  so  long  as  the  General  lived :  That  the 
Court  of  Directors  condemned  these  allowances :  but 
this  condemnation  was  disregarded,  and  the  allow- 
ances paid  as  before. 

The  facts  operating  in  favour  of  Mr.  Hastings 
were ;  That  General  Stibbert,  when  acting  as  Com- 
mander-in-Chief only  for  a  time,  had,  partly  by  the 
orders  of  the  Court  of  Directors,  partly  by  the.  libe- 
rality of  the  Governor-General  in  Council,  received 
an  allowance  of  about  12,000/.  for  his  expences  in 
the  field :  that  Sir  Eyre  Coote  represented  an  allow- 
ance, equal  to  that  received  by  General  Stibbert,  as 
absolutely  necessary  to  save  him  from  loss,  when 
subject  to  the  expenses  of  the  field :  that,  notwith- 
standing the  treaty,  expressly  confining  the  demands 
of  the  English  government  upon  the  Vizir  to  the  ex- 
pense of  one  battalion  of  troops,  he  did  in  jact  pay 
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BOOK  VI  for  more,  because  more  were  by  his  consent  employed 

^^^^  ^*  in  his  country,  the  whole  expense  of  which  (and  the 

1791.  ^^^  allowance  to  the  General  when  at  those  stations 

of  the  troops  were  stated  as  part  of  that  expense)  he 

was  called  upon  to  defray. 

Mr.  Hastings  further  alleged,  that  this  sum  was 
paid  with  great  cheerfulness  by  the  Vizir,  even  after 
the  General  left  the  territory  of  Oude;  that  the 
General  was  soon  after  called  to  Madras  to  oppose 
Hyder  Ali ;  that  his  death  was  evidently  approach- 
ing; and  that  it  would  have  been  imprudent  to  make 
him  throw  up  the  service  in  disgust,  by  telling  him 
I  that  the  Court  of  Directors  condemned  the  allow- 
ance, when  he  alone  could  save  the  British  interests 
in  India  from  that  destruction  with  which  they  were 
threatened  by  Hyder. 

Upon  the  comparison  of  these  facts,  the  following 
questions  remain  unanswered :  Why  not  postpone 
the  allowance,  till  the  Directors  were  consulted? 
Why  give  the  General  6,000/.  per  annum  more  than 
he  asked?  Why  make  the  allowance  to  General 
Stibbert,  whose  pay  was  only  7,500/.  per  annum,  a 
rule  for  a  man  whose  pay  was  16,000/.,  and  who 
was  expressly  declared  to  have  received  that  large 
amount  in  Ueu  of  all  other  emoluments?  It  is 
&rther,  in  plain  language  to  be  declared  (for  this 
practice  of  governments  cannot  be  too  deeply  stamped 
with  infamy,)  that  it  was  hypocrisy,  and  hypocrisy 
in  its  most  impudent  garb,  to  hold  up  the  consent  of 
the  Nabob,  as  a  screen  against  condemnation  and 
punishment ;  when  it  is  amply  proved  that  the  Nabob 
had  not  a  will  of  his  own  ;  but  waited  for  the  com- 
mands of  the  Governor-General,  to  know  what,  on 
any  occasion  that  interested  the  Governor-General, 
he  should  say  that  he  wished.  When  the  Governor- 
General  wished  to  lay  upon  the  Vizir  the  expense  of 
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a  greater  portion  of  the  Company's  army,  than  was  BOOKVL 
contracted -for  by  treaty,  what  could  he  do?  He  ^"^^•^- 
knew  it  was  better  for  him  to  submit  than  to  contest ;  2791 
and  if  so,  it  was  evidently  his  interest  to  afford  to 
the  transaction  any  colour  which  the  Governor- 
General  might  suggest,  or  which  it  was  easy  to  see 
would  best  answer  his  purposes.  Cheerfully  paid  by 
the  Nabob !  No  doubt.  We  have  seen  the  Nabob 
eager  to  make  presents ;  presents  of  one  sum,  after 
another,  of  a  hundred  thousand  pounds,  to  the  great 
man  on  whom  depended  the  favoyr  he  hoped,  or  the 
disfavour  he  dreaded ;  at  the  time  when  he  was  com- 
plaining that  his  family  were  unprovided  with  bread* 
At  the  very  time  when  he  is  said  to  have  cheerfiiUy 
paid  nearly  two  lacs  of  rupees  per  annum  to  Sir  Eyre, 
he  was  writing  to  the  Governor-General  the  most 
pathetic  descriptions  of  the  misery  to  which  he  was 
reduced  by  the  exactions  of  the  English  government ; 
and  declaring  that  **  the  knife  had  now  penetrated 
to  the  bone."  'But  by  what  power  was  this  eagerness 
to  bribe  the  powerful  servants  of  the  Company  pro- 
duced? Could  it  be  regarded,  in  any  sense,  as  a 
voluntary  act,  the  fruit  of  benevolence  and  friendship? 
Was  it  not  extorted  by  what  may  truly  be  denominated* 
the  torture  of  his  dependance ;  the  terror  of  those 
evils  which  he  contemplated  in  the  displeasure  of  his 
masters  ?  It  is  infamous  to  speak  of  presents  from  a 
man,  in  such  a  situation,  esjree  gifts.  No  robbery 
is  more  truly  coercion. 

Again :  the  allegation  that  Sir  Eyre  Coote  would 
have  deserted  his  post,  as  a  soldier,  and  abandoned 
his  country  in  a  moment  of.  extreme  exigency,  upon 
a  question  of  18,000/.  per  annum ;  stamps  with  in- 
famy, either  the  character  of  that  General,  if  it  was 
true,  and  it  is  not  without  appearances  to  support  it ; 
or  that  of  Mr.  Hastings,  if  it  was  false. 
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BOORVI.     On  the  rest  of  the  transactions,  charged  in  this 
^^^^'  ^*  article  as  acts  of  delinquency,  the  explanations  of 
1791.   ^^*  Hastings  left  so  few  points  for  suspicion  remain- 
ing, that,  as  the  facts  in  themselves  are  not  material 
to  the  historj,  the  description  of  them  would  be  of 
little  advantage. 

On  the  30th  of  INIay,  1791,  and  the  seventy-third 
day  of  the  trial.  Sir  James  St.  Clair  Erskine  was  heard 
to  sum  up  the  evidence  upon  the  fourth  article  of 
impeachment.  ^^  Then  the  managers  for  the  Com- 
mons informed  the  House,  that,  saving  to  themselves 
all  their  undoubted  rights  and  privileges,  the  Com- 
mons were  content  to  rest  their  charge  here."  Mr. 
Hastings  made  a  humble  address  to  the  court,  and ' 
alluding  to  his  last  petition  which  yet  lay  upon  the 
tabl^  unconsidered,  he  implored  that,  if  the  prayer 
of  that  petition  was  not  complied  with,  he  might  be  al- 
lowed to  appear,  at  least,  one  day  at  their  Lordships* 
bar,  before  the  end  of  the  present*  session.  The 
LfOrdfl  adjourned,  and  sent  a  message  to  the  Com- 
mons, from  their  own  house,  that  they  would  sit 
again  on  the  2d  of  June.  The  next  day  in  the  House 
of  Lords,  a  motion,  grounded  upon  a  letter  of  Mr. 
4Iastings,  requiring  only  fourteen  days  for  the  time 
of  his  defence,  was  made  by  one  of  the  peers,  for  an 
address  to  the  King  that  he  woul^  not  prorogue  the 
parliament,  till  the  conclusion  of  the  triai.  The  pro- 
position of  Mr.  Hastings  to  confine  his  defence  to  any 
number  of  days,  was  treated  by  Lord  GrenvUle  as 
absurd.  How  could  Mr.  Hastings  know  what  ques- 
tions would  arise  upon  evidence,  and  how  much  time 
their  Lordships  might  require  to  resolve  them ;  busi- 
ness which  had  occupied  the  principal  part  of  the 
time  that  had  already  been  spent?  How  could  he 
know  what  time  the  Commons  might  require  for 
their  evidence,  and  speeches  in  reply  ?     How  could 
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he  know  what  time  their  Lordships  the  Judges  would  BOOK  VT. 
require  for  deliberation  on  the  evidence  which  they  ^'^^'  *' 
had  heard?     The  motion  was  rejected.*  n9i. 

On  the  2d  of  June,  the  seventy-fourth  day  of  the 
trial,  Mr.  Hastings  read  a  written  paper,  containing 
ikis  defence.  As  far  as  the  matter  of  it  was  any  thing 
in  answer  to  the  facts  which  have  been  charged  as 
criminal,  or  tends  to  the  demonstration  of  innocence, 
it  has  either  been  already  adduced,  when  the  fact  or 
the  charge  was  exhibited ;  or  will  hereafter  be  stated 
when  the  evidence  is  brought  forward  on  which  the 
allegation  may  depend.  One  or  two  incidents  it  is 
instructive  to  mention. 

Mr.  Hastings  declared,  in  the  beginning  of  his 
paper ;  that  if  his  judges  would  only  then  come  to  a 
decision,  he  would  wave  all  defence.  He  risked  no* 
diing  by  this  proposition ;  to  which  he  well  knew  that 
the  Lords  would  not  consent.  But  he  gained  a  great 
deal  by  the  skill  with  which  his  declaration  insi- 
nuated the  hardship  of  delay.  • 

It  is  observable  that  most  of  the  ill-favoured  acts 
of  Mr.  Hastings's  administration,  the  extermination 
of  the  Rohillas,  the  expulsion  of  Cheyte  Sing,  the-- 
seizure  of  the  lands  and  treasures  of  the  Begums,^ 
and  the  acceptance  of  presents,  were  all  for  the 
acquisition  of  money.     Though   Mr.  Hastings  in- 
sisted,  that  s31  these  acts  were  severally  justifiable  in 
themselves,  without  the  plea  of  state  necessity,  yet 
state  necessity,  the  urgent  wants  of  the  Company,^ 
are  given,  as  the  grand  impelling  motive  which  led 
to  the  adoption  of  every  one  of  them.     They  are 
^exhibited  by  Mr.  Hastings,  as  acts  which  saved  the 

« On  this  article  of  charge,  see  printed  Minutes  of  Evidence,  ut  sapni, 
p.  1303—1458  J  Histofy  of  Trial,  ut  supra,  part  iv.  p.  64—80. 
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BOOK  VI.  Company,  acts  without  which,  according  to  him^ 
'  Chap.  «.  jj,^  Company  must  have  perished.^ 

j^g.         Towards  the  end  of  his  defence,  he  rises  to  a  most 
exulting  strain : 

*'  To  the  Commons  of  England,  in  whose  name  I 
am  arraigned  for  desolating  the  provinces  of  their 
dominion  in  India j  I  dare  to  reply^  that  they  are, 
and  their  representatives  annually  persist  in  telling 
them  so,  the  most  flourishing  of  all.  the  States  in 
India — It  was  I  who  made  them  so. 

'*  The  valour  of  others  acquired,  I  enlarged,  and 
gave  shape  and  consistency  to  the  dominion  which 
you  hold  there;  I  preserved  it:  I  sent  forth  its 
armies  with  an  effectual,  but  economical  hand, 
through  unknown  and  hostile  regions,  to  the  suppwt 
of  your  other  possessions ;  to  the  retrieval  of  one 
from  degradation  and  dishonour ;  and  of  the  other, 
from  utter  loss  and  subjection.     I  maintained  the 

^  wars  which  were  of  your  formation,  or  that  of  others^ 
not  4if  mine.  I  won  one  member^  of  the  great 
Indian  Confederacy  from  it  by  an  act  of  seasonable 
restitution ;  with  another^  I  maintained  a  secret  in- 
tercourse, and  converted  him  into  a  friend ;  a  third* 

•I  drew  off  by  diversion  and  negotiation,  and  employed 
him  as  the  instrument  of  peace. — When  you  cried 
out  for  peace,  And  your  cries  were  heard  by  those 
who  were  the  object  of  it,  I  resisted  this,  and  every 
other  species  of  counteraction,  by  ri^ng  in  my  de- 

>  He  asserted,  ''The  resources  of  India  cannot,  in  time  of  war,  meet 
the  expenses  of  India/'  He  denied  that  loans  could  be  obtained  :  "I 
could  not  borrow  to  the  utmost  extent  of  my  wants,  durmg  the  late 
war,  and  tax  posterity  to  pay  the  interest  of  my  loans.  The  resources 
to  be  obtained  by  loans  (those  excepted  for  which  bills  upon  the  Com" 
pany  were  granted,)  failed  early  in  my  administration,  and  will  fail 
much  earlier  in  Lord  Cornwallis's.*' 

>  The  Nizam.  '  Moodajee  Bonsla.  ^  Madajee  Scindift. 
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mands ;  and  accomplished  a  peace,  and  I  hope  ever-^  book  VL 
lasting  one,  with  one  great  State  ;^  and  I  at  least  ^^^^'^* 
afforded  the  efficient  means  by  which  a  peace,  if  not  i>jqi^ 
so  durable,  more  seasonable  at  least,   was  accom- 
plished with  qpother.^ 

'^  I  gave  you  all,  and  jou  have  rewarded  me  with 
confiscation^  disgrace^  and  a  life  of  impeachment^ 

The  House  having  heard  Us  address,  adjourned 
to  the  chamber  of  parliament,  where  it  was  deter** 
mined  they  should  proceed  .with  the  impeachment  on 
the  first  Tuesday  in  the  next  session  of  parliament. 

On  the  14th  day  of  February,  1792,  and  the 
seventy-fifth  day  of  the  trial,  the  court  was  next 
assembled.  Mr.  Law,  the  leading  counsel  for  Mr. 
Hastings,  began  to  open  the  defence.  The  length 
of  the  trial,  the  toils  of  the  Lords  in  sustaining  the 
burthen  of  judges,  the  sufferings  of  the  prisoner  under 
the  evils  of  delay,  of  misrepresentation,  of  calumny, 
and  insult,  were  now  become  favourite  and  success* 
ful  topics,  well  remembered  both  by  Mr.  Hastings 
and  his  counsel.  A  mischievous  prejudice  was 
hatched;  that  of  all  these  evils,  the  prosecution 
itself  was  the  cause ;  as  if  crimes  of  the  nature  of 
those  imputed  to  Mr.  Hastings  were  crimes  of  which 
it  is  easy  to  establish  the  proof;  as  if  the  prosecution 
of  such  crimes,  apt  to  be  the  most  hurtful  of  all 
crimes,  were  an  evil,  not  a  good;  as  if  those  by 
whom  that  service  is  powerfully  and  faithfully  ren- 
dered were  among  the  enemies,  not  the  greatest 
benefactors  of  mankind !  Mr.  Hastings,  it  may  be 
said,  committed  no  crimes.  Be  it  so.  Yet  it  will 
not  be  disputed  that  he  committed  acts  which  looked 
so  much  like  crimes,  that  it  was  fit  in  the  House  of 
Commons  to  send  them,  as  it  did,  to  their  trial ;  it 

«  The  Mahratus.  >  Tippoo  Sulun. 
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BOOKVI.  was  fit  in  the  managers  to  adduce  such  evidence  as 
°^^'  *•  they  believed  would  make  known  the  facts ;  to  ac- 

.  1791.  company  that  evidence  .with  such  observations  as  they 
thought  best  adapted  to  discover  its  application  and 
force;  and  to  resist  such  attempts  as  t^ey  conceived 
were  made  to  prevent  the  exhibition  and  accurate 
appreciation  of  evidence,  and  hence  the  disclosure 
and  conviction  of  guilt.  Whatever  time  was  neces- 
sary for  this,  was  legitimately  and  meritoriously  be- 
stowed. It  has  not  been  attempted  to  be  proved, 
that  the  managers  consumed  one  instant  of  time  that 
was  not  employed  in  these  necessary  functions.  The 
number  of  hours  so  consumed  was  not  great.  Of  all 
the  rest,  the  court  and  the  defendant  were  the  cause; 
and  lipon  the  delay,  which  they  themselves  produced, 
they  laboured  to  defame,  or  acted  in  such  a  manner 
as  had  the  effect  of  defaming,  the  prosecution  of  all 
complicated  offences ;  in  other  words,  of  creating  im- 
punity for  the  whole  class  of  great  and  powerful 
offenders. 

Though  blame,  and  even  ridicule,  and  insult,  had 
been  bestowed  upon  the  managers,  for  the  length 
of  their  speeches,  Mr.  Law  consumed  three  whole 
days  with  the  speech  in  which  he  made  the  gene- 
ral opening  of  the  defence.  After  he  had  finished, 
Mr.  Plumer  commenced  on  the  first  article  of  im- 
peachment, the  charge  relating  to  Benares ;  and  with 
his  speech  he  occupied  five  days.  It  was  not  till  the 
1st  of  May,  and  the  eighty-third  day  of  the  trial,  that 
the  defensive  evidence  began  to  be  adduced.  The 
mass  of  evidence  given  in  defence  was  still  greater 
than  that  presented  by  the  managers.  Appendix  in- 
cluded, it  occupies  nearly  twice  as  many  pages  of  the 
printed  minutes.  Of  this  mass  very  Uttle  was  new, 
excepting  some  parde  evidence,  chiefly  intended  to 
prove  that  there  was  disaffection,  and  preparations 
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&r  rebellion^  on  the  part  of  Chejrte  Sing,  before  the  BOORvi. 
arrival  of  Mr,  Hastings  at  Benares.     That  evidence  ^"^^'  ^' 
oomjdetely  fails*     That  Mr.  Hastings   believed  in     1795^ 
nothing  like  rebellion,  is  evident  from  his  conduct. 
JBesides ;  would  the  proper  punishment  for  rebellion 
have  been  a  fine  of  fifty  lacs  ? 

In  making  objections  to  evidence,  the  managers  ' 
were  only  less  active  than  Mr.  Law^  One  thing  may 
be  said  against  them ;  and  one  thing  for  them.  It 
was  inconsistent  in  them  to  follow  a  course,  which 
they  had  made  a  ground  of  complaint  against  theiE' 
opponents.  But  as  their  opponents  had  seized  the 
benefit  of  a  particular  instrument,  it  would  have  been 
to  place  themselves  by  their  own  act,  in  a  state  of 
inequality  and  disadvantage,  had  they  infused  to 
defend  themsdves  by  the  same  weapons  jvith  which 
they  were  assailed.  There  was  no  instance  of  exclu-^ 
sioa  which  &lls  not  under  some  of  the  heads,  on 
which  reflections  have  already  been  adduced* 

Mr.  Dallas,  of  Counsel  for  the  defendant,  was  then 
heard  to  sum  up  the  evidence  on  this  head  of  the 
.defi^ioe;  and  occupied  the  greatest  part  of  three  days 
with  his  speech.  As  soon  as  he  had  finished,  the 
House  adjourned  to  the  chamber  of  parlianient ;  and 
agreed  to  proceed  in  the  trial  on  the  first  Tuesday  in 
the  ne3ct  session  of  parliament.^ 

Though  parliament  re-assembled  on  the  13th  of 
December,  1792,  the  House  of  Lords  did  not  resume 
proceedings  in  the  trial  till  the  15th  day  of  February, 
179s.  This  was  the  ninety-sixth  day  of  the  trial4 
Mr.  Law  opened  the  defence^  on  the  charge  relative 
to  the  Begums  of  Oude,  in  a  speech  two  days  longi 
He  began  *'  withj'*  says  the  historian  of  the  trial, ''  d 


1  See,  for  this  head  of  the  trial,  Minutes  of  EvideiK^e,  ut  mpHj 
p.  1465— 189Q ;  Hist,  of  the  Trials  pan  t< 
VOL.  V.  O 
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BOOKVT.  very  affecting  introduction;  in  which  he  stated  that 
'  ^'  the  situation  of  his  oppressed  client  wa^  such,  as,  he 
1793.  believed,  no  human  being,  in  a  civilized  nation,  had 
ever  before  experienced;  and  which,  he  hoped,  for 
the  honour  of  human  nature,  no  person  would  ever 
again  experience."  The  moral  was;  that  the  pro- 
secution which  produced  so  much  oppression  was  a 
wicked  thing;  that  the  managers,  who  were  the 
authors  of  it,  were  the  oppressors  ;  and  that  the  de- 
fendant, who  bore  the  oppression,  no  matter  for  the 
allegations  of  his  oppressors,  deserved  benevolence 
and  support,  not  condemnation  and  punishment.  In 
this  lamentation,  therefore,  of  the  lawyer,  the  force 
of  a  multitude  of  fallacies,  which  his  auditors,  he 
knew,  were  well  prepared  to  imbibe,  were  involved ; 
and  a  variety  of  unjust  and  mischievous  ideas,  though 
not  expressed,  were  effectually  conveyed. 

Of  the  evidence  tendered,  on  this  part  of  the 
defence,  the  result  has  already  been  fuUy  adduced. 
During  the,  delivery  of  it  only  one  incident  occurred, 
of  which  the  importance  would  compensate  description. 
On  the  third  of  the  days  allotted  to  the  delivery  and 
receipt  of  the  evidence,  on  which  day  the  managers 
had  been  miqute  and  tedious  in  their  cross  examina- 
tion, Mr.  Hastings  made  another  address  to  the 
Court.  The  benefit  derived  from  his  former  attempts^ 
and  from  the  pathetic  exordiums  of  the  Counsel^  en- 
couraged I'epetition.  *^  He  said  it  was  with  pain, 
with  anxiety,  but  with  the  utmost  deference,  that  he 
claimed  to  be  indulged  in  a  most  humble  request  that 
he  had  to  make;  which  request  was,  that  their  Lord- 
ships would,  in  their  great  wisdom,  put  as  speedy  a 
termination  to  this  severe  and  tedious  trial,  as  the 
nature  of  the  case  would  admit."  His  expence,  and 
the  loss  of  witnesses  by  delay,  were  the  hardships  of 
which,  on  this  occasion^  he  principally  complained. 
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He  took  special  care,  however,  to  inform  the  Court,  book  vl 
that  though  "  it  was  known  there  had  been  great  and  ^^^^'  ^' 
notorious  delays;  in  no  moment  of  vexation  or  im->>     1793. 
patience,  had  he  imputed  those  delays  to  their  Lord- 
ships." ^     True,  indeed !   That  would  have  been  a 
course,  most  inconsistent  with  his  kind  of  wisdom* 
On  the  25th  of  April,  the  evidence  was  closed ;  Mr. 
Plomer  began  to  sum  it  up ;  and  continued  his  speech 
on  the  30th  of  April,  and  the  Zd  and  6th  of  May, 
the  next  three  days  of  the  trial.^ 

On  the  9th  of  May,  which  was  the  lllth  day  of 
the  trial,  Mr.  Dallas  began  to  open  the  defence  on  as 
much  as  had  been  insisted  upon  by  the  managers,  of 
the  sixth,  seventh,  and  fourteenth  articles  of  impeach- 
ment. His  speech  continued  four  days.  On  the 
second  day  of  the  speech,  when  the  Lords  returned 
to  the  chamber  of  parliament,  another  petition  was 
presented  to  them  from  Mr.  Hastings,  urging  again  the 
hardship  of  his  case,  and  presenting  a  most  himible 
prayer  for  the  termination  of  his  trial  during  the 
present  session  of  parliament.  Not  satisfied  with 
this ;  as  soon  as  JMr.  Dallas  had  brought  his  opening 
speech  to  a  close,  Mr.  Hastings  made  a  short  address 
to  the  Court,  which  he  read  from  a  paper.  Describing 
his  state  of  suspense  as  **  become  almost  insupportable,'* 
he  stated  his  resolution  to  abridge  the  matter  of  his 
defence,  both  on  the  above  articles,  and  also  the  fourth, 
relating  to  influence,  in  such  a  manner,  as  to  be  able 
to  deliver  it  in  three  days,  that  the  managers  for  the 
Commons  might  have  time  to  conclude  their  reply 
during  the  present  session.  With  respect  to  a  de- 
claration, in  this  address,  that,  fpr  eminent  services 
to  his  country,  he  had  been  rewarded  with  injustice 


1  Hut.  of  ihe  Trial,  ut  supra,  part  vi.  p.  42. 

*  Minutes,  nl  supra,  p.  18«3— S090;  Hist,  ut  supra^  part  vi.  p.  38—55. 
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BOOK  VI.  and  ingratitude,  Mr.  Burke  said,  it  was  for  the  Lords 
^°^^'^'  to  consider  the  propriety  of  such  a  speech,  as  applied 
1793.  hy  a  culprit  at  their  bar  to  the  Commons  of  Great 
Britain;  and  he  entered  a  caveat  against  the  proposal 
of  the  defendant  to  deprive  himself  of  any  thing  due 
to  his  defence;  since  he  might  thus  he  cunningly 
providing  for  himself  a  plea,  that,  had  he  not  omitted 
his  evidence,  the  proof  of  his  innocence  would  have 
been  rendered  complete. 

Of  the  evidence  brought  forward  under  those  se- 
veral heads,  the  only  material  point,  which*  has  not 
been  already  presented  to  view,  is  that  relating  to  the 
remittances  of  the  defendant.  It  appeared  that 
238,757/.  had  been  remitted  through  the  Company 
in  the  name  of  Mr.  Hastings.  Mr.  Woodman,  his  at- 
torney, swore,  that  the  greater  part  of  this  was  remitted 
for  other  persons ;  and  that  the  sum  remaining  in  his 
hands,  as  the  property  of  Mr.  Hastings,  at  the  time 
of  his  return,  was  72,463/. 

A  large  mass  of  attestations  of  good  behaviour,  and 
of  plauditory  addresses  from  India,  were  presented. 
But  these  proved  only  one  of  two  things ;  either  that 
the  prisoner  deserved  them ;  or  that  the  authors  of 
them  were  under  an  influence  sufficient  to  produce 
then^  without  his  deservings.  That  the  latter  was 
the  case,  there  can  *be  po  doubt ;  whatever  the  fact  in 
regard  to  the  former.  Sir  Elijah  Impey  said,  in  a 
letter  from  India  produced  to  the  House  of  Commons, 
**  that  addresses  are  procured  in  England  through  in- 
fluence, in  India  through  force."  Viewing  the  matter 
more  correctly,  we  may  decide  that  there  is  a  mixture 
of  the  force  and  the  influence  in  both  places.  And 
Mr.  Burke  justly  described  the  people  of  India,  when 
he  said ;  **  The  people  themselves,  on  whose  behalf 
the  Commons  of  Great  Britain  take  up  this  remedial 
and  protecting  prosecution,  are  naturally  timid.  Their 
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spirits  are  lNX>ken  by  the  arbitrary  power  usurped  BOOR  VL 
over  them .;  and  claimed  by  the  delinquent,  as  his  law.  ^"^'''  ^ 
They  are  ready  to  flatter  the  power  which  they  dread.  179s. 
They  are  apt  to  look  for  favour,  by  covering  those 
vices  in  the  predecessor,  which  they  fear  the  successor 
may  be  disposed  to  imitate.  They  have  reason  to 
consider  complaints,  as  means,  not  of  redress,  but  of 
aggravation,  to  their  sufferings.  And  when  they 
shall  ultimately  hear,  that  the  nature  of  the  British 
laws,  and  the  rules  of  its  tribunals  are  such,  as  by  no 
care  or  study,  either  they  or  even  the  Commons  of 
Great  Britain,  who  take  up  their  cause,  can  compre- 
hend, but  which,  in  effect  and  operation,  leave  them 
unprotected,  and  render  those  who  oppress  them  se- 
cure in  their  spoils,  they  must  think  still  worse  of 
British  justice,  than  of  the  arbitrary  power  of  the 
Company's  servant$.  They  will  be  for  ever,  what  for 
the  greater  part  they  have  hitherto  been,  inclined  to 
compromise  with  the  corruption  of  the  magistrates,  as 
a  screen  against  that  violence  from  which  the  laws 
afford  them  no  redress."^ 

When  the  evidence  was  closed,  instead  of  summing 
it  up  by  means  of  his  Counsel,  Mr.  Hastings  himself 
addressed  the  Court.  The  object  was  fourfold ;  First, 
to  make,  under  an  appeal  to  Heaven,  a  solemn  assevc- 
ration,  of  having  in  no  instance  intentionally  sacri- 
ficed his  public  trust  to  his  private  interest ;  Secondly, 
a  similar  asseveration,  that  Mr.  Woodman  received 
an  the  remittances  which  during  the  period  of  his  ad- 
ministration he  had  made  to  Europe,  and  that  at  no 
time  had  his  whole  property  ever  amounted  to  more 
than  100,000/. ;  Thirdly,  to  make  a  strong  represen- 
tation of  the  great  necessities  of  the  state,  for  the  re- 
lief of  which  he  had  availed  himself  of  the  irregidar 

'  Report  of  the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Common»  (which  Com- 
mittee were  the  managers)  appointed  5th  March,  1794,  to  report  on  ccr- 
utn  matters  in  the  impeachment  of  Mr.  Hastings. 
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BOOK VI. supplies  for  which  he  was  accused;   Fourthly,  to 
^^^'  ^'  charge  the  managers  with  a  design  to  retard  the  de- 
179S.    ^^^on  in  the  trial  till  another  year,  and  to  entreat  the 
Lords  to  resist  them. 

Mr.  Burke  and  Mr.  Fox  thought  it  necessary  to 
take  notice  of  the  great  freedom  with  which  the  de- 
fendant was  at  last  emboldened  to  speak  of  the  mana- 
gers for  the  Commons ;  to  repel  the  charge  of  pro- 
crastination so  confidently  thrown  upon  them ;  and 
to  challenge  the  proof  that  one  single  moment  of  un- 
necessary  delay  had  been  created  by  them. 

The  defence  was  finished  on  Tuesday  the  28th  of 
May,  1793.  On  the  return  of  the  Lords  to  the  cham- 
ber of  parliament,  they  agreed,  after  a  long  discus- 
sion, to  adjourn  further  proceedings  on  the  trial  till 
Wednesday  se'nnight.  When  this  resolution  was 
communicated  to  the  Commons,  Mr.  Burke  addressed 
himself  to  the  House.  He  first  contended^  that,  con- 
sidering the  mass  of  evidence  which  it  was  necessary 
to  digest,  the  time  was  not  sufficient  to  prepare  the 
reply.  He  next  animadverted,  in  a  style  of  severity, 
upon  the  appeals,  made  by  Mr.  Hastings  to  the 
House  of  Lords,  and  calculated  to  bring  odium  upon 
the  House  of  Commons.  A  line  of  conduct  had  been 
pursued,  which  brought  affronts  upon  the  managers, 
the  servants  of  the  House.  He  said,  that  the  mana- 
gers had  been  calumniated. 

In  this,  he  alluded  to  an  incident  of  rather  an  ex- 
traordinary nature,  On  the  25th  of  May,  when  Mr. 
Burke  was  cross-examining  Mr.  Auriol,  and  pushing 
the  witness  with  some  severity,  and  at  considerable 
length,  the  Archbishop  of  York,  who  had  already 
signalized  his  impatience  during  the  cross-examina- 
tions performed  by  Mr.  Burke,  and  whose  son,  Mr. 
Markham,  had  been  in  high  employments  under  Mr. 
Hastings  in  India,  ^*  started  up,"  says  the  historian  of 
the  trial,  **  with  much  feeling ;  and  said  it  was  impos* 
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flibte  for  him  silently  to  listen  to  the  illiberal  conduct  BOOKVI. 
of  the  manager :  That  he  examined  the  witness,  as  if  he  ^^^^-^^ 
were  examining,  not  a  gentleman,  but  a  pick-pocket:  1793. 
That  the  illiberalitj  and  the  inhumanity  of  the  mana- 
gers, in  the  course  of  this  long  trial,  could  not  be 
exceeded  by  Marat  and  Robespierre,  had  the  conduct 
of  the  trial  been  committed  to  them."  Mr.  Burke, 
with  great  dignity,  and  great  presence  of  mind,  re- 
plied, **  I  have  not  heard  one  word  of  what  has  been 
spoken,  and  I  shall  act  as  if  I  had  not."  Upon  read- 
ing the  printed  minutes  of  the  evidence  with  due  care, 
I  perceive  that  Mr.  Burke  treated  the  witness  as  an 
unwilling  witness,  which  he  evidently  was ;  as  a  wit- 
ness, who,  though  incapable  of  perjury,  was  yet  desir«> 
ous  of  keeping  back  whatever  was  unfavourable  to  Mr. 
Hastings,  and  from  whom  information  unfavourable  to 
Mr.  Hastings,  if  he  possessed  it,  must  be  extorted  by 
that  sort  of  coercion  which  it  is  of  the  nature  and  to 
the  very  purpose  of  cross-examination  to  apply.  Of 
the  tones  employed  by  Mr.  Burke,  the  mere  reader  ' 
of  the  minutes  cannot  judge ;  but  of  the  questions 
there  set  down,  there  is  not  one  which  approaches  to 
indecorum,  or  makes  one  undue  insinuation.  It  was 
the  right  reverend  prelate,  therefore,  who  betrayed  an 
intemperance  of  mind,  which  as  ill  accorded  with  the 
justice  of  the  case,  as  with  the  decencies  of  either  his 
judicial  or  his  sacerdotal  character. 

Alluding  to  that  outrage,  Mr.  Burke  said,  that  an 
investigation  into  the  conduct  of  the  managers  was 
indispensable;  that  to  render  investigation  answerable 
to  its  end,  the  utmost  possible  publicity  should  be 
given ;  and  that  for  this  purpose  he  should  move  for  a 
committee  of  the  whole  House,  before  which  he  under.- 
took  to  prove, that  the  managers  had  neither  protracted 
the  trial  by  unnecessary  delay,  nor  shorteiied  it  to  the 
ihistration  of  justice. 
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BOOK  VI.     The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  preferred  a  select 
°^'*'^'  committee  to  inquire  and  report ;  as  a  committee  of  the 


J  793. 


whole  House  would  retard  the  business  of  the  coun- 
try. In  this  proposal  all  parties  finally  acquiesced, 
and  the  committee  was  formed. 
^  A  discussion  then  took  place,  on  a  report  of  the 
words  of  the  Archbishop,  which  had  been  published 
in  one  of  the  prints  of  the  day.  But,  information  be- 
ing communicated  that  the  prelate  had  just  sustained 
a  severe  calamity  in  the  loss  of  his  daughter,  the  sub- 
ject was  dropped.  Mr.  Burke,  with  characteristic 
propriety,  recommended  to  the  House  to  overlook  the 
offence  of  the  dignified  speaker,  the  real  offender ; 
but  to  prosecute  the  poor  publisher,  for  a  libel :  No- 
body attended  to  his  wretched  suggestion. 

The  next  day.  May  the  29th,  when  the  Lords 
were  informed  by  a  message  from  the  Commons,  that 
more  time  was  required  to  prepare  for  the  reply,  they 
agreed  to  proceed  with  the  trial  on  Monday  se'nnight. 

In  the  House  of  Commons,  on  the  SOth,  the  report 
from  the  Committee  was  brought  up ;  and  a  moticm 
was  made  that  a  further  day  be  desired  to  make  the 
reply.  A  debate  ensued;  the  House  divided;  and 
the  motion  was  carried  by  a  majority  of  more  thaq 
two  to  one. 

Mr.  Burke  then  moved,  "  That  the  managers  be 
required  to  prepare  and  lay  before  the  House  the 
state  of  the  proceedings  in  the  trial  of  Warren  Hast^ 
ings,  Esq. ;  to  relate  the  circumstances  attending  it, 
and  to  give  their  opinion,  and  make  observations  on 
the  same,  in  explanation  of  those  circiunstances.'* 

This  motion  was  opposed  by  the  fiiends  of  Mr, 
Hastings^  •*  Mr.  Burke,"  says  the  historian  rf  the 
impeachment,  "called  loudly  upon  the  justice  of  the 
House,  either  to  dismiss  him  from  their  service  as  a 
manager  of  this  impeachment,  or  aHow  him  to  defend 
himself  from  the  aspersions  which  had  been  thrown 
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upon  his  character.  Mt^  Dundaa  thought  it  would  be  BOOK  vu 
prudent  in  the  Right  HoaouraMe  Manager  to  with-  ^"^^'^' 
draw  hig  motion ;  though,  if  he  parsisted  in  it,  he  1799. 
would  gi^e  him  his  vote.  He  agreed,  perfectly 
with  him,  that  the  managers  had  great  cause  of  com-* 
plaint.  But  he  trusted  it  would  not  be  so  in  &ture. 
The  motion  might,  in  its  consequences,  lead  to  a  mis- 
understanding, that  would  be  fatal  to  the  impeach- 
ment. Mr.  Wyndham  thought  the  managers  had 
been  so  ill*>treated,  that  the  House  ought  not  to  lose 
a  moment  in  asserting  its  dignity  and  privileges.  It 
had  been  said.  No  insults,  perhaps,  would  he  offi^red 
IB'  future.  He  hoped  there  would  not.  But  the 
managers  might  be  treated  in  such  a  way,  that  they 
migiht  feel  themselves  hurt,  while  yet  the  House 
could  not  interfere.  Mr.  Pitt,  moved  by  the  reasona 
urged  by  ]V&.  Dundas,  proposed  that  the  pnevioua 
question  be  admitted  by  the  Bight  Honourable  Ma- 
nager; but  said,  that  he  was,  notwithstanding,  so 
well  convinced  of  the  truth  of  what  he  had  ass^rted^ 
tint  he  would  vote  with  him,  if  he  refiised  to  with^ 
draw  his  motion."  On  a  divisi<m  of  the  House,  the 
ttMition  was  lost  by  a  majority  of  four. 

On  Wednesday,  the  5th  o£  June,  in  his  place  in  the 
House  a£  Commcms,  Mr.  Grey,  having  affirmed  the 
iapossability  of  being  ready  on  Monday.to  reply  to  a 
maiss  of  evidence  which  was  not  yet  printed,  and  the 
further  iznpossibiUty,  at  so  late  a  period  oi  the  session, 
of  goii^  through  with  the  remaining  business  of  the 
tiial,  without  compromising  the  claims  of  justice,  said^ 
^  he  should  be  ready  in  his  place  the  next  day,  to 
move  for  a  message  to  the  Lords,  to  a4Joum  fioiher  ~ 
proceedings  in  the  trial  till  the  next  session  of  par- 
liament, when  the  Conunons  would  be  ready  to  pro* 
ceed  day  by  day  till  final  judgment  should  be  given*, 
if  their  LcxrdshipB  thought  fit" 
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BOOK  vt.  Mr.  Wigley,  one  of  the  gentlemeir  of  the  long  rob^ 
^°^^'  ^'  who  had  signalized  his  zeal  in  favour  of  thedefendant, 
1793.  "opposed  the  motion,"  says  the  historian  of  the  trial, 
**  as  prejudicial  to  the  justice  and  character  of  the 
House ;  and  which,  if  passed,  would  carry  with  it 
such  a  marked  wish  for  delay,  as  would  render  im- 
peachments detestable." 

Mr,  Dundas,  as  he  spoke  with  more  courage,  so  he 
spoke  to  the  point  more  correctly  than  any  other  men 
^  who  spoke  upon  this  occasion.  **  If  he  thought  the 
motion  could  operate  unjustly  upon  the  defendant, 
he  should  be  as  ready,"  he  said,  "  as  any  one  to  give 
it  his  negative ;  but  sending  the  managers  unprepared 
to  reply,  would  be  neither  more  nor  less  than  a  com- 
plete loss  of  the  time  so  misapplied.  Much  had  been 
said  of  delay.  But  to  whom  was  that  delay  impu- 
table? Not,  in  any  degree^  to  that  House,  or  to 
the  managers ;  against  whom  such  insinuations  were 
neither  just,  nor  generous,  from  those  gentlemen  who 
had  negatived  a  proposition,  made  by  the  managers 
on  a  former  day,  for  stating  the  whole  £Eicts  on  the 
trial,  to  exculpate  themselves  from  every  shadow  of 
foundation  for  such  a  charge*  He  also  observed,  that 
the  cry  against  delay  had  been  uniformly  raised  at 
the  dose  of  a  session.  Why  it  was  not  made  at  an 
early  period,  when  propositions  might  have  been 
brought  forward  to  expedite  the  proceedings,  he  left 
the  House  to  form  their  own  opinion.  If,  however, 
there  was  any  delay  in  the  trial,  it  lay,  he  cared  not 
who  heard  him,  or  where  his  declaration  might  be 
repeated,  at  the  door  of  the  House  of  Lords." 

On  a  division,  however,  the  motion  was  lost  by  a 
majority  of  66  to  61.  JNIr.  Burke  immediately  gave 
liotice,  that,  in  consequence  of  these  extraordinary 
proceedings,  he  should  next  day  submit  a  motion  to 
the  House,  which  he  deemed  absolutely  necessary  for 
2 
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their  honour,  dignity,  and  character.     On  that  day,  BOOK  VI. 
Friday,  the  7th  of  June,  Mr.  Grey  expressed  his  wish  ^^^^'  ^' 
to  the  House,  that  they  would  accept  of  his  resig-   179s. 
nation,  as  a  manager.     It  was  his  duty  to  reply  to 
the  defence  of  Mr,  Hastings,  on  the  first  article  of 
the  impeachment.     But  it  was  impossible  for  him  to 
be  ready  on  Monday.     In  this  distress  he  applied  to 
the  House  for  instruction.     After  some  conversation, 
a  motion  was  made  by  Mr.  Dundas,  to  apply  once 
more  to  the  Lords  for  delay.     While  this  was  de- 
bated, strangers  were  excluded.      The  motion  was 
carried  by  a  majority  of  82  to  46. 

On  Monday,  the  lOih  of  June,  a  petition  to  the 
Lords  was  presented  from  Mr.  Hastings,  remon- 
strating against  the  application  for  delay.  His  lan- 
guage, now  waxed  exceedingly  strong.  "/  He  could 
not  but  regard  the  further  adjournment  required,  as 
derogatory  to  those  rights  which  belong  to  him,  and 
as  warranted  by  no  grounds  of  reason  or  justice  ap- 
plicaUe  to  the  case."  He  argued,  that  the  time 
which  had  been  allowed  for  preparation  was  quite 
sufficient ;  as  the  greater  part  of  the  evidence  adduced 
in  his  defence  had  been  long  familiar  to  the  managers. 
This  allegation  was  true ;  but  it  is  one  thing  to  have 
been  long  familiar  with  a  great  mass  of  evidence ; 
and  another  thing  to  be  able  to  speak  upon  it ;  and  to 
show  accurately  the  force  with  which  it  applies  to  all 
the  parts  of  a  complicated  question.  It  is  remark- 
able that  the  zeal  of  Mr.  Hastings,  not  perhaps  un- 
natural, to  accuse  his  prosecutors,  should  have  made 
him  forget  that  the  world  would  see  and  feel  this 
distinction.  Not  only  was  a  very  intense  process  of 
thought  necessary  to  determine  with  precision  what 
should  be  done  with  every  portion  of  so  vast  an 
aggregate  of  evidence ;  but  the  labour  was  immense 
to  fix  every  portion,  and  that  which  was  to  be  done 
with  it,  in  the  memory ;  a  task  which  could  not  be 
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BOOK  VT.  performed  till  the  very  time  arrived  when  the  tongue 
CHAP.g.  ^^  immediately  to  deliver  what  the  memory  xon- 
17<)4.,   tained. 

Lord  Stanhope,  in  his  zeal  for  the  defendant,  moved 
the  House  to  give  notice  to  the  Commons,  that  the 
Lords  would  proceed  on  Uie  trial  on  Wednesday  next. 
Lord  Abingdon  said,  ^*  to  refuse  the  application^  of. 
the  Commons  would  bring  a  national  censure  on  the 
House."     He  asked,  **  Do  your  Lordships  mean,  by 
a  side  wind,  or  some  other  manceuvre,  to  get  rid  of 
this  trial?"  Lord Grenville,  then  rising,  proposed  an. 
amendment,  that  instead  of  **  Wednesday  next,"  these » 
wonds  should  be  inserted,  ''the  second  Tuesday  in 
the  next  session  of  parliament."    After  some  expla- 
nation and  debate,  the  amendment  was  carried  by  a 
majority  of  48  to  21.^ 

The  proceedings  on  the  trial  were  resumed  by  the. 
House  of  Lords,  on  Thursday  the  13th  of  February^ 
1794s  the  one  hundred  and  eighteenth  day  of  the 
trial.  The  counsel  for  the  defendant  having  requested 
to  take  the  evidence  of  hord  Comwallis,  who  had 
just  arrived  from  India;  and  the  managers  having 
given  their  assent,  not  aa  to  a  right,  but  an  indulgence^ 
the  Lords  adjourned  the  trial  to  Wednesday  next. 
••  The  delay,"  says  the  historian  of  the  trial,  "  was 
occasioned  bji  complaisance  to  Lord  Comwallis,  who» 
it  was  supposed,  might  want  time  to  refresh  hia 
memory,  with  the  perusal,  of  official  papers,  before 
he  appeared  in  the  character  of  a  witness  in  the 
impnchment."  TIus  was  an  abundant  allowance 
for  refreshing  the  memory  of  a  witness,  compared 
with  the  time  to  which  the  Lords^  and  the  prisoner 
at  their  bar  contended,  at  the  condpsion  of  the  pie« 
ceding  session,  for  restricting  the  managers  in  making 

» Minutes  ut  supra,  p.  2090— 2333  j  Hiit.  of  Trial,  ul  supra,  part  vi- 
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wady  fbr  the  reply.    In  consequence  6f  the  uhKb-bookvl 
position  of  the  Noble  Marquis,  the  trial  was  further  ^^^p-  ^^ 
postponed  to  the  *4th,  and  then  to  the  25th  of  the   ^^g^ 
same  month ;  when  it  was  announced  on  the  part  of 
the  defendant,  that,  in  consequence  of  the  continued 
indisposition  of  Lord  Comwallis,  he  waved  the  benefit 
.of  his  evidence.     The  managers  expressed  their  rea- 
diness to  permit  his  Lordship  to  be  examined  at  any 
period  during  the  remainder  of  the  trial;  and  at  the 
same  time  alluded  to  the  arrival  of  another  gentle- 
man, Mr.  Larkins,  whose  testimony,  when  it  was 
not  obtainable,  ]V|r.  Hastings  had  described  as  calcu- 
lated to.be  of  the  utmost  service  to  him,  but,  to  their 
great  surprise,  showed  no  inclination  to  avail  himself 
of  it,  now  when  it  was  at  his  command.    Mr.  Law 
said  he  disdained  to  accept  for  his  client,  as  a  boon, 
the  power,  which  was  his  right,  of  adducing  evidence 
at  any  period  of  his  trial ;  that  his  client  rested  his 
defence  upon  the  grounds  already  adduced,  and  was 
not  accountable  to  any  man  for  the  motives  which 
induced  him  to  call  or  not  to  call  any  man  as  a  witness. 
Mr.  Law  forgot,  or  wished  his  hearers  to  forget,  that 
the  question  was  not  about  accountabllityy  but  about 
evidence  ;  whether  by  not  calling  Mr.  Larkins,  whose 
absence  he  had  formerly  deplored,  he  did  not  render 
the  sincerity  of  that  lamentation  doubtful,  and  add 
to  the  circumstantial  evidence  against  a  cause,  for  the 
defence  of  which  so  much  artifice  was  employed: 
The  proper  business  of  Mr.  Law  would  have  been 
to  show,  if  he  could,  that  for  such  inferences,  how- 
ever  natural,  the  fact  of  not  calling  now  for  the  evi- 
dence  of  Mr.  Larkins  did  not  afford  any  ground. 

The  managers  produced  evidence  to  rebut  the  de- 
fence on  the  Benares  charge.  It  had  been  stated, 
that  if  Mr.  Hastings  acted  wrong  in  the  demands 
which  he  made  upon  Cheyte  Sing,  Mr.  Francis  con- 
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BQOKVJLcurred  with  him.    The  managers  proposed  to  call 
Chap,  g.  j^j^,  Francis,  to  show  that  he  did  not.     The  counsel 
1794.    for  the  defendant  objected.     They  affirmed^  that  on 
the  reply,  the  prosecutor  was  entitled  to  bring  evi- 
dence for  one  purpose  only ;  that  of  rebutting  evidence 
adduced  on  the  defence :  If  not  for  this  purpose,  it 
ought  to  have  been  given  at   firsts  to   enable  the 
defendant  to  meet  it  in  his  defence. — This  was  rather 
inconsistent  with  the   doctrine  of  Mr.  Law,  when, 
alluding  to  the  offer  of  the  managers  to  permit  the 
examination  of  Lord  Cornwallis   and  Mr.  Larkins, 
he  claimed  for  his  client  a  right  to  bring  any  evidence 
at   any ,  period  of  the  trial.      The  objection  about 
meeting  such   evidence,  on  the  defence,  might  be 
answered,  by  granting,  which  would  be  due,  a  power 
of  meeting  new  matter  of  crimination,  by  new  matter 
of  defence.     The  objection  is,  that  this  would  tend 
to  delay ;  but  so  it  would,  if  the  same  matter  had^ 
in  the  first  instance,  been  added  respectively  to  the 
matter  of  crimination  and  that  of  defence ;  and  it 
would  always  be  a  question,  to  be  left  to  the  court, 
whether  the  importance  of  the  evidence  was  enough 
to  compensate  for  the  inconvenience  and  delay ;  and 
whether  any  thing  sinister  was  indicated  by  giving  it 
after,  rather  than  before,  the  defence.     Mr.  Burke 
made  a  speech,  in   disparagement   of  the  lawyers' 
rules  of  evidence ;  which  he  said  were  very  general, 
very  abstract,  might  be  learned  by  a  parrot  he  had 
known,  in  one  half  hour,  and  repeated  by  it  in  five 
minutes ;  might  be  good  for  the  courts  below ;  but 
must  not  shackle  parliament,  which  claimed  a  right 
to  eveiy  thing,  without  exclusion,  or  exception,  which 
was  of  use  to  throw  light  on  the  litigated  point. 

After  a  dispute,  which  lasted  for  the  greater  part 
of  two  days,  the  Commons  were  informed,  that  it 
was  not  competent  for  tliem  to  adduce  the  evidence 
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proposed.  Mr.  Burke  dgain  complaiDed  bitterly  of  book  VL 
the  want  of  publicity  in  the  deliberations  which  led  ^^^'^* 
to  the  decisions,  and  the  ignorance  in  which  the  no^, 
managers  were  held  of  the  reasons  on  which  they 
were  grounded.  It  was  thus  impossible  they  could 
know  before-hand  whether  a  piece  of  evidence,  which 
presented  itself  to  them  as  important,  would,  or 
would  not,  be  admitted  by  the  Lords.  This  refusal 
of  reasons  was  ofte  of  the  causes  of  that  delay,  of 
which  so  many  complaints  had  been  raised.  Lord 
Radnor  having  interrupted  him,  as  arguing  against 
a  decision  of  the  House,  Mr.  Burke  said,  **  What  he 
asked  from  the  House  was  publicity  in  its  decisions 
on  questions  of  law,  and  a  communication  of  the 
grounds  on  which  it  formed  those  decisions.  He  had 
condescended  to  ask  this  as  ajavour,  when  he  might 
have  claimed  it  as  a  rightJ'  Mr.  Law  said,  he 
would  not  waste  a  moment  of  their  Lordships*  time, 
in  supporting  a  judgment  of  the  House,  which,  being 
founded  on  a  rule  of  law,  wanted  no  other  support. 
Mr.  Burke  replied,  that  '^  he  had  been  accustomed 
to  insolent  observations  from  the  counsel ;  who,  to  do 
them  justice,  were  as  prodigal  of  bold  asseitions  as 
they  were  sparing  of  arguments."  Before  the  Court 
adjourned  for  deliberation,  Mr.  Hastings  again  ad- 
dressed them,  enumerated  the  miseries  of  delay,  prayed 
fcH*  expedition,  and,  in  particular,  entreated  their 
Lordships  not  to  adjourn,  as  usual,  on  account  of 
the  absence  of  the  judges  during  the  circuit. 

One  of  the  reasons  adduced  by  Mr.  Hastings  for 
the  dethronement  or  deprivation  of  Cheyte  Sing  was 
the  bad  police  of  his  country ;  to  prove  which,  the 
outrages  complained  of  by  Major  Eaton  were  adduced. 
The  managers  stated  that "  they  would  now  produce 
a  letter  of  Major  Eaton's,  to  show  he  did  not  consider 
the  supposed  irregularities  worth  inquiring  into.   The 
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BOOKVX.toudselfor  the  defendant  objected  to  the  evidence. 

CuAP.g.  rpi^^  House  informed  the  managers,  that  the  whole 
1704.  of  the  Benares  narrative,  and  the  papers  anaexcd^ 
having  been  given  originally  bj  the  managers  for  the 
Commons^  the  evidence  tendered  wasnotadhnissible." 
Be  it  so.  But  that  does  not  hinder  this  from  proving 
the  existence  of  the  letter,  and  the  insignificance  of 
the  occurrences  on  which  the  plea  of  Mr.  Hastings 
was  erected. 

As  the  defendant  had  produced  in  evidence  the  vote 
of  thanks  offered  to  him  by  the  Court  of  Directors 
on  the  28th  of  June,  1785 ;  to  rebut  this  evidence, 
the  managers  offered  to  produce  a  paper  printed  for 
the  information  of  the  proprietors,  by  order  of  the 
Court  of  Directors  in  178S.  This  was  vehemently 
resisted,  not  only  by  the  counsel  for  Mr.  Hastings, 
but  by  himself  in  person,  as  an  ill-considered  and 
intemperate  act  of  a  Court  of  Directors,  who  were 
his  political  enemies.  ^<  It  was,  therefore,  (he  said,) 
a  species  of  unparalleled  cruelty  to  bring  it  forward 
to  oppress  a  man  who  had  already  suffered  so  much, 
for  no  other  reason  which  he  could  divine,  than  havings 
at  a  time  of  great  public  danger,  effectually  served 
his  coimtry,  and  saved  India.  He  relied  upon  thdbr 
Lordsldps*  humanity,  honour,  and  justice,  that  they 
would  not  suffer  this  minute  of  the  censure  to  be 
read ;  it  being  passed  at  a  moment  of  intemperate 
heat  and  agitation,  and  utterly  extinguished  by  a 
subsequent  resolution. 

**  Mr.  Burke  rose  as  soon  as  Mr.  Hastings  had 
concluded,  and  contended  that  the  paper  was  proper 
to  be  received,  because  it  was  an  answer  to  a  letter 
which  the  prisoner  had  dared  to  write  to  the  Direc- 
tors his  Masters,  and  to  pitnt  and  publish  in  Calcutta. 
**  Mr.  Hastings  instantly  'rose,  and  said^  *  My 
Lords,  I  affirm  that  the  assertion  which  your  Lord« 
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ships  have  just  heard  from  the  Manager  is  falsc^^OOKYl. 
1  never  did  print  or  publish  any  letter  in  Calcutta  .Jllj^L 
that  I  wrote  to  the  Court  of  Directors.    I  knew  my    1794. 
duty  better.     That  assertion  is. a  libel;  it  is  of  a 
piece  with  every  thing  that  I  have  heard  uttered  since 
the  commencement  of  this  trial,  by  that  authorised^ 
licensed^ — (and  after  a  long  pause,  he  added,  turning 
to  Mr.  Burke)  *  Manager!  * 

**  Mr.  Burke  continued  to  affirm  that  Mr.  Hastings 
had  printed  and  published  the  letter  in  Calcutta. 
Mr.  Hastings  loudly  called  out  to  him,  it  was  not 
true ;  and  the  coun^  said  to  Mr.  Burke,  No!  no!^* 

The  Lords  adjourned,  put  the  question  to  the 
judges^  received  their  answer,  and  announced  to  the 
managers  on  a  following  day,  **  That  it  was  not  com- 
petent for  the  managers  for  the  Commons  to  give  in 
evidence  the  paper,  read  in  the  Court  of  Directors 
on  the  4th  of  November,  178S,  and  then  referred 
by  them  to  the  consideration  of  the  Committee  of  the 
whole  Court,  and  again  read  in  the  Court  of  Direc- 
tors on  the  19th  November,  1783,  and  amended,  and 
ordered  by  them  to  be  published  for  the  information 
of  the  proprietors—to  rebut  the  evidence  given  by  the 
defendant  of  the  thanks  of  the  Court  of  Directors, 
signified  to  him  on  the  28th  June,  1785.''  No  deci- 
sion is  more  curious  than  this.  The  same  sort  of 
evidence  exactly,  which  the  Lords  allowed  to  be  given 
for  Mr.  Hastings,  they  would  not  allow  to  be  given 
against  him ;  one  proceeding  of  the  Court  of  Diiec- 
tors,  as  well  as  another.  It  might  have  been  said, 
that  a  prior  decision  of  the  same  court  was  superseded 
by  a  posterior ;  but  this  should  have  been  said  after 
both  were  submitted  to  consideration,  because  it 
might  be  so,^  or  it  might  not,  according  Vo  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  case. 

On  the  1st  of  March,  the  liords  not  choosing  to 
VOL.  V.  p 
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BOOK  VI.  proceed  without  the  assistance  of  the  Judges,  during 
^°^^'  ^  their  absence  on  the  circuit,  adjourned  the  court  to 
1794.  the  7th  of  April.  On  the  6th  of  March,  upon  mo- 
tion made  in  the  House  of  Commons,  by  Mr.  Burke, 
the  managers  were  appointed  a  committee  to  inspect 
the  journals  of  the  House  of  Lords,  and  to  examine 
into  the  mode  of  procedure  that  was  adopted  on  the 
trial  of  Warren  Hastings,  Esq. ;  and  on  the  17th  of 
the  same  month,  it  was  ordered,  on  the  motion  of 
Mr.  Burke,  that  the  managers  should  lay  before  the 
House  the  circumstances  which  have  retarded  the 
progress  of  the  said  trial,  with  their  observations 
thereon. 

On  the  dth  of  April,  which  was  the  second  day  of 
the  proceedings  after  the  adjournment  for  the  circuity 
Lord  Comwallis  was  examined  on  the  part  of  the 
defendant.  His  evidence  contributed  little  to  establish 
any  thing.  If  it  tended  to  confirm  the  views,  held 
up  by  f  J3y  one  of  the  parties,  more  than  those  by 
another^  it  was  rather  those  of  tlie  j^ntiffs  than 
those  of  the  defendant.  •  On  the  alleged  right  of  the 
government  to  call  upon  the  Zemindars  in  time  of 
war,  for  aids,  over  and  above  their  rents,  he  made 
one  important  declaration,  that  no  such  aid  had  been 
demanded  in  any  part  of  India  during  his  adminis* 
tration. 

As  Mr.  Hastings  had  declined,  the  managers 
thought  proper,  to  caU  for  the  evidence  of  Mr. 
Larkings.  The  first  questions  whidi  they  put  were 
intended  to  elucidate  the  letter  which  Mr.  Larkins, 
upon  the  application  of  Mr.  Hastings,  wrote  to  Mr. 
Devaynes,  in  explanation  of  the  dates  of  a  part  of 
the  presents  which  Mr.  Hastings  had  received.  The 
counsel  for  the  defendant  objected ;  contending  that, 
in  reply,  evidence,  though  of  a  witness  till  that  time 
in  India,  could  not  be  admitted  to  new  matter*  or 
1 
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UMiiter  wliich  had  not  been  contested ;  but  only  to  BGOKvr. 
points  which  had  .been  disputed^  or  evidence  which  ^"^^'  ^' 
had  been  attached*  Mr.  B^rke  again  disdaimed  the  1794, 
authority  of  the  lawyers ;  and  said,  ^<  the  defendant 
was  placed  by  these  arguments  in  the  most  con* 
temptiUe  point  of  view.  He  had  been  spedfically 
diarged  with  bribery,  shar[ang,  swindling :  To  these 
charges  he  had  re^ed,  that  the  testimony  of  Mr. 
Larkins,  if  he  had  it,  could  vindicate  him :  Afr.  Lar* 
kins  was  now  present :  But  the  prisoner,  instead  of 
wishing  to  clear  his  £une,  called  fqr  protection  against 
the  testimony  to  which  he  had  appealed ;  and  sought 
a  dieLter,  not  in  his  own  innocence,  but  in  a  tedmical 
rale  of  evidence/*  The  Liords  adjourned  to  delUie- 
rate,  and  when  the  court  met  on  a  future  day,  their 
l^ie^er  announced,  **  Gentlemen,  Managers  for  the 
Commons,  and  Gentlemen  of  Counsel  for  the  Defendt- 
ant,  I  am  commanded  by  the  House  to  inform  you^ 
that  it  is  not  competent  for  the  managers  for  the 
Commons  to  examine  the  witness,  in  relation  to  a 
letter  of  the  5th  of  August,  1786,  frmn  the  witness 
to  WOliam  Devaynes,  Esq.,  one  of  the  Directors  of 
the  East  India  Company,  produced  as  evidence  in 
diief  by  the  managers  for  the  Commons."  Mr.  Lar- 
kias  was  again  called,  and  one  of  the  first  questions 
which  were  {int  was  represented  by  the  counsel  for  the 
defendant  as  foiling  under  the  same  objection.  But 
^  so  much,  they  said,  had  been  uttered,  about  this 
testimony,  and  the  motives  of  Mr.  Hastings  in  re- 
sisting it,  that  any  longer  to  forbear  bringing  these 
assertions  to  the  test  of  proof,  might  perhaps  seem  to 
justify  the  insinuations  which  had  been  cast  out 
against  the  defendant."  Relying,  therefore,  on  the 
justice  and  humanity  of  the  House  to  prevent  the 
protraction  eS-  the  trial,  on  this  or  any  other  account 
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BOOK  VI.  to  another  year,  they  gave  their  consent  to  the  ex- 
^°^^'  ^'  amination  of  Mr.  Larkins,  on  the  same  terms  as  If  he 
lyg^  had  been  examined  at  the  first  stage  of  the  trial. 
This  day  the  Court  received  another  of  Air.  Hastings' 
addresses.  Alluding  to  a  report  of  an  early  proroga- 
tion  of  parliament,  he  conjured  them  to  end  his  trial 
before  the  end  of  the  session ;  affirming,  **  that  human 
patience  (meaning  no  disrespect  to  the  Lords)  could 
not  sustain  this  eternal  trial."*  Next  day,  also,  time 
passing  away  in  disputes  about  the  admissibility  of 
the  questions  which  the  managers  tendered  to  the 
witness,  Mr.  Hastings  rose,  and  said  that,  if  the 
Lords  would  but  sit  to  finish  the  trial  during  the 
present  session,  his  counsel  should  make  no  objection 
to  any  questions  that  might  be  asked.  He  then 
made  a  pathetic  (Statement,  recounting  the  offers 
which  he  had  made  to  wave  his  defence,  the  actual 
relinquishment  of  part  of  it,  and  his  other  sacrifices 
to  expedite  the  trial,  among  which  he  stated  hLs* 
consent  to  the  examination  of  Mr.  Laricins.  He 
ended  by  praying  that  the  court  would  sit  on  the 
following  day,  and  permit  that  examination  to  be 
closed. 

This  was  on  the  16th  of  April.  On  the  17th  Mr. 
Burke,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  brought  up  the 
report  of  the  managers  appointed  to  inquire  into  the 
causes  of  the  delay  in  the  trial  of  Mr.  Hastings.  An 
ample  view  of  this  important  document  is  required. 
But  it  would  interrupt  too  long  the  proceedings  on 
the  trial,  and  may  be  reserved  till  they  ai«  brought 
to  a  dose.^  The  lawyers,  whom  it  desperately  of- 
fended,  because  it  spoke  out,  respecting  their  sjrstem, 
a  greater  than  usual  portion  of  the  truth,  argued 

>  See  i^|>peDdix  at  the  end  of  this  chapter. 
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agidnst  the  printing  of  it ;  as  in  this,  however,  Pitt  BOOK  VI. 
and  Dundas  took  part  with  the  managers,  the  oppo-  ^^''  ^' 
Bition  of  the  Lawyers  failed.  119^ 

The  examination  of  Mr.  Laridns  was  concluded 
on  the  28th  of  April,  having,  together  with  the  dis- 
putes to  which  it  gave  occasion,  occupied  the  time  of 
the  court  for  rather  more  than  three  days.  It  had  a 
tendency,  but  no  more  than  a  tendency,  rather  to 
clear  than  convict  Mr.  Hastings  of  any  intention  at 
any  time  to  appropriate  to  himself  any  part  of  the 
presents,  the  receipt  of  which  he  afterwards  disclosed; 
because  the  money,  though  entered  in  the  Company's 
books  as  money  of  Mr.  Hastings,  was  not  entered  as 
such  in  the  accounts  kept  of  his  private  property 
by  Mr.  Laridns.  The  only  new  fact  of  any  import- 
ance was,  that  a  balance  of  the  presents,  received  by 
Gunga  Govind  Sing  for  Mr.  Hastings,  was  never 
paid  to  Mr.  Hastings ;  who  stated,  wiUi  some  marks 
of  displeasure  to  Mr.  Larkins,  that  Gunga  Govind 
Sing  pretended  he  had  expended  one  lac  of  rupees, 
(10,0(KM.)  during  the  absence  of  Mr.  Hastings,  in 
jewels,  for  a  present  to  Mrs.  Wheler,  the  wife  of  the 
member  of  council,  upon  whom,  together  with  the 
Govepnor*6eneral,  the  weight  of  administration  at 
that  time  reposed. 

Of  the  money  which  Mr.  Hastings  had  desired  to  ^ 
borrow  of  the  Rajah  Nobkissen,  and  which  he  said 
he  had  afterwards,  upon  the  entreaty  of  the  Rajahs 
accepted  as  a  present,  it  appeared  that  Nobkissen^ 
had  afterwards  demanded  pajrment,  when  Mr.  Hast- 
ings had  hiet  the  demand  by  what  the  lawyers  call 
a  set-off^  or  counter  claim  upon  the  demandant. 
Nobkissen  had  then  filed  a  bill  of  discovery  against 
Mr.  Hastings  in  Chancery.  The  answer  of  Mr, 
Hastings  was,  that,  as  an  impeachment  was  depend- 
ing, be  dedined  giving  any  answer  at  all  The 
S 
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BOORvi.  mdnagers  propooed  to  give  these  proceedingB  in  evi* 
CgiLP.  2,  dpnog^  The  lawyers  of  counsel  for  Mr.  Hastings  re- 
1794.  peU^  them,  as  inadmissible.  Mr.  Burke  was  provoked 
to  language  scarcely  temperate :  ^*  He  was  address- 
ttg/^  he  said,  **  a  body  of  nobles ;  who  would  act  like 
nofaks;  and  not  as  thieves  in  a  night  cellar:  he  could 
not  suspect  them  of  so  foul  a  thing  as  to  reject  matter 
80  pregkiant  with  evidence :  the  notions  <^  the  Judges 
were  not  binding  on  the  Lords :  And  the  trial  of 
Lord  Straflford  afforded  an  example  to  which  in  this 
respect,  he  tnisted  they  would'  always  conform." 
Tlie  Lords  took  the  rest  of  the  day  to  deliberate ; 
and  on  their  next  return  to  the  hall  of  judgment 
announced,  **  That  it  was  not  competent  to  the 
managers  iov  the  Commons  to  give  in  evidence  the 
pleas  put  in  by  Warren  Hastings,  Esq^  on  the  14rth 
fif  February  and  25th  of  March,  1793,  to  the  dis* 
eovery  prayed  by  a  bill  in  Chancery,  filed  against 
him  by  Rajah  Nobkissen  on  the  27th  of  June,  179S» 
"  touching  a  sum  of  three  lacs  of  rupees,  or  84,000/, 
sterling  money,  mentjon^  in  the  sixth  srtide  of 
phaifpe.'^   • 

**  As  the  counsel  fbr  the  defendant  had^  on  the 
Benareis  charge,  the  Begum  charge,  the  ehaige  of 
presents,  and  the  charge  of  contracts,  given  evidenoQ 
of  the  distresses  of  the  country,  as  a  justification,  or 
excuse,  of  the  irregular  acts  of  extortion,  oppression, 
bribery,  and  peculation,  charged  against  the  defend- 
ant  in  the  articles  of  charge,"  the  managers  proposed 
to  prove,  that  the  cause  of  these  distresses. was  the 
misconduct  of  Mr.  Hastings,  plunging  the  C<Hnpany 
into  a  wipr  with  the  Mahrattas,  neither  necessary 
nor  just*  To  this  evidence  the  counsel  objected,  and 
the  Lords  resolved  that  it  was  not  admissible. 
Abundance  of  angry  altercation  took  place  both  before 
jmd  after  the  decision ;  and  Mr,  BqiIb^  in  the  pur^ 
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suit  of  lus  object^  a  pursuit  always  eager,  jfkow,  in  bookvl 
some  degree,  intemperate,  exposed  himself  at  last  to    ^^^'^* 
the  imputation  of  pushing  his  examinations  too  &r,    ^^j^^ 
of  putting  frivolous,  .when  his  stock  of  important, 
questions  wfts  exhausted,  and  contending  long  for 
points,  either  of  no  importance,  or  points  in  which 
he  might  see  that  he  would  not  succeed.    Yet,  in 
these  aberrations  of  a  mind,  which  had  now,  to  a 
considerable  degree,  lost  the  command  of  itself,  a 
very  small  portion  of  time ;  not  six,  possibly  not  so 
much  as  three  days,  in  the  whole  of  this  protracted 
business,  w&re  really  misapplied  by  him,  or  fell  to  Iris 
share  in  distributing  the  blame  of  the  unnecessary 
portion  of  delay. 

Of  the  extraordinary  proposition,  to  offer  the  in« 
justice  of  the  Mahratta  war  to  rebut  certain  allega* 
tions  of  the  defendant,  Mr.  Burke  was  probably  the 
injudicious  author.  This  was  to  bring  a  fact,  to  prove 
another  fact,  when  the  evidentiary  fact  was  much 
more  difficult  of  proof  than  the  principal  one ;  when 
the  evidentiary  &ct  was  of  such  a  nature,  that  it  was 
mther  not  susceptible  of  precise  and  conclusive  proof; 
or  opened  so  wide  a  field  of  inquiry,  that  the  service 
it  would  render  in  the  cause  was  evidently  not  a 
compensation  for  the  trouble,  which,  in  the  shape  of 
delay,  expense,,  and  vexation,  it  could  not  fail  to 
create.  This  constituted  a  sufficient  ground  for  the 
decision  which,  in  this  instance,  was  pronounced  by 
the  Lords.  .Mr.  Burke,  howev^;*,  was  so  pertina- 
douBf  as  to  desire  to  enter  against  it  a  deliberate  pro- 
test, which  he  tendered,  in  a  writing  of  consideraUe 
length,  and  wished  to  have  it  entered  upon  thf 
minutes.  But  the  Lords  informed  him  it  could  not 
be  received. 

After  addudi^  evidence  to  several  other  points, ' 
ttie  Commons  offered  matter  to  rebut  the  certificates. 
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BOOK VT.  which  had  been  presented  in  favour  of.  the  character 
^"^'''  ^'  and  administration  of  the  defendant,  from  several 
1794.  parts  of  India.  They  proposed  to  show,  that  these 
certificates  could  not  be  voluntary,  because  they  were 
contradicted  by  the  circumstances  to  which  the  people 
were  reduced:  And  if  so,  these  certificates  were  ad- 
ditional proofs  of  the  atrocity,  not  of  the  beneficence, 
of  the  English  government  in  India.  Among  other 
places,  a  certificate  had  arrived  even  from  Dinagepore. 
To  throw  light  upon  this  certificate,  the  managers 
offered  to  read  the  official  report  of  an  eminent  servant 
of  the  Company,  upon  the  government  of  this  province. 
This  was  the  famous  document  relative  to  the  cruelties 
of  Deby  Sing.  Its  admission  was  again  resisted  on 
the  part  of  the  defendant*  Again  the  Lords  decreed 
that  it  was  not  to  be  heard. 

The  evidence  was  closed  on  the  6th  of  May,  which 
was  the  129th  day  of  the  trial.  The  advocate  for 
the  defendant  having  confidently  told  the  Lords, 
"  that  all  the  attempts  which  had  been  made  in  the 
present  session  to  support  the  case  of  the  prosecution 
had  ended  in  producing  an  effect  directly  contrary ; 
and  that  important  conclusions,  which  could  not  have 
escaped  their  Lordships'  penetration,  had  resulted  in 
favour  of  his  client  fi*om  the  invaluable  oral  testimony 
lately  given  at  their  bar,"  (alluding  to  the  testimony 
of  Lord  Cornwallis  and  Mr.  Larkins,  which  just  as 
little  established  any  thing  in  favour,  as  it  did  in 
crimination  of  Mr.  Hastings):  and  having  thus,  with 
a  weU-timed  artifice,  assumed,  without  proof,  and  as 
standing  in  need  of  no  proof,  all  that  he  wished  to  be 
believed ;  he  added,  that,  in  imitation  of  the  former 
sacrifices  to  which,  for  the  sake  of  lessening  the  delay, 
enormpus,  dreadful  delay,  the  defendant  had  already 
submitted,  he  would  make  another  sacrifice  (which, 
if  that  was  true  which  had  just  been  asserted  by  the 
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counsel,  was  no  sacrifice  at  all),  and  wave  his  right  K)OKVi. 
to  make  any  observations  on  the  evidence  which  had         ' 
been  offered  in  reply.  1794. 

The  managers  then  proceeded  to  sum'up  the  evi- 
dence in  reply ;  Mr.  Grey  on  the  Benares  charge, 
Mr.  Sheridan  on  that  of  the  Begums,  Mr.  Fox  on  the 
charge  of  presents,  and  Mr.  Taylor  on  that  of  con* 
tracts.  In  this  business  seven  days  were  consumed* 
Mr.  Burke  began  the  concluding  speech  on  the  S8th 
of  May,  and  continued  his  oration  nine  days.  After 
the  third  day,  another  petition  was  presented  from 
Mr.  Hastings  to  the  House  of  Lords,  which,  as  it  is  - 
not  very  long,  and  not  slightly  impregnated  with  in- 
struction, is  here  inserted. 

**  That  it  is  with  the  greatest  reluctance  and  con« 
cem  that  your  Petitioner  feds  himself  obliged  once 
more  to  address  your  Lordships  on  the  subject  of  his 
long-depending  trial. 

"  Your  Petitioner  begs  leave  to  lay  before  your 
Lordships  his  well-founded  apprehensions,  excited  by 
the  manner  in  which  the  general  reply  on  the  part  of 
the  managers  is  now  evidently  conducted,  that  such 
reply  is  meant  to  be  extended  beyond  the  probable 
limits  of  the  present  session  of  pariiament. 

**  Your  Petitioner  hopes  he  may  be  aUowed  to 
bring  to  your  Lordships*  recollection,  that  the  reply 
was,  at  the^instance  of  the  managers,  adjourned  over 
frotn  the  last  year,  under  the  assurance  of  an  accele- 
rated and  early  termination  of  it ;  and  that  the  whole 
of  the  present  session,  except  a  small  interruption  oc- 
casioned by  the  examination  of  the  Marquis  Com- 
wallis,  has  been  employed  by  the  honourable  managers, 
notwithstanding  that  your  Petitioner  has,  for  the 
purpose  of  dispatch,  in  addition  to  the  sacrifices  made 
for  a  similar  purpose  in  the  last  year^  waved  his  right 
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BOOKVL  to  observe,  by  his  counsel^  on  the  new  evidence  ad- 

^^^^duced  in  reply. 
1794.  "  ^^"^  Petitioner  begs  leave  again  to  suggest  to 
your  Lordsliips  the  unexampled  duraticHi  of  his  trial ; 
the  indefinite  period  to  which  it  may  be  still  further 
protracted ;  and  the  extreme  vexation  and  injury  to 
which  he  would  be  subjected,  if  the  intention  on  the 
part  of  his  prosecutors  should  be  suffered  to  have 
effect. 

^  He  implores,  therefore,  of  your  Lordships'  hu- 
manity and  justice,  that  such  measures  may  be  adopted, 
cm  the  part  of  your  Lordships  as  may  assure  to  your 
Petitioner  the  speedy  termination  of  this  painful  and 
unparalleled  proceeding ;  and  fiurther,  if  need  should 
be,  that  your  Lordships  will  graciously  condescend, 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  the  wisdom  and  dignity  of 
your  Lordships  may  seem  meet,  to  become  suitors  to 
hb  Majesty's  goodness  in  his  behfdf,  that  the  present 
sessions  of  parliament  may  be  permitted  to  continue 
till  the  reply  on  the  part  of  the  honourable  manageiB 
for  the  House  of  Commons  shall  be  fully  and  finally 
dosedi'' 

On  the  opening  of  the  Court,  on  the  first  day  after 
this  petition  to  the  House  of  Lords,  Mr.  Burke,  says 
the  historian  of  the  trial, ''  began,  by  complaining  in 
very  strong  terms,  both  of  the  Court,  and  of  Mr. 
Hastings ;  of  the  latter  for  writing  a  most  audacious 
libel,  under  the  name  of  a  petition ;  and  of  the  former 
for  having  recorded  it  in  their  Journals.  What  the 
House  of  Commons  would  do,  in  consequence  of  this 
insult,  he  could  not  tell,  as  he  had  not  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  consulting  the  House  upon  it :  he  should, 
therefore,  proceed  as  if  no  such  libel  had  been 
written,** 
Mr.  Burke  concluded  his  speech  on  the  16th  of 
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June.  On  the  SOth»  in  the  Home  of  Commons,  Mr.  nooKVL 
Pitt  rose  to  move,  ^'  That  the  thanks  of  the  House  ^"^^'^- 
should  be  given  to  the  managers  aj^inted  by  them  n^^. 
to  conduct  the  prosecution  against  Wanen  Hastings, 
Esquire  for  their  &idiful  management  in  the  discharge 
of  the  trust  reposed  in  them,"  The  motion  was  se» 
conded  by  Mr.  Dundas.  Mr.  Pitt  declared,  that  the 
magnitude  and  difficulty  of  the  task  which  had  been 
imposed  upon  the  managers,  and  the  ability  and  dili- 
gence with  which  it  had  been  sustained,  excited  the 
strongest  smtiments  in  their  favour.  Delay  was  the 
great  source  of  complaint ;  but  if  the  long  intervals 
of  the  Court  were  excluded,  and  the  number  of  hours 
were  computed  which  had  actually  been  bestowed 
upon  the  ](msiness  of  the  trial,  it  would  be  found, 
compared  with  the  quantity  of  matter  essentially  in* 
volved  in  the  cause,  by  no  means  unreasonably  great. 
^  The  next  point,*"  he  said,  ''  to  be  considered  was ; 
of  this  time,  whether  great  or  small,  how  much  had 
been  occupied  by  the  managers ;  and  how  much  by 
the  defendant,  as  well  in  the  several  repUes,  as  by  the 
unceasing  and  unwearied  objections,,  taken  on  his 
part,  to  almost  every  thing  offered  <m  the  part  of  the 
prosecution.  To  prove  thb  disposition  of  objecting^ 
to  evidence,  gentlemen  had  but  to  look  to  the  report 
made,  by  their  committee,  on  the  causes  of  dday. 
They  would  there  find  it  proved. — It  was,  in  the  next 
place,  to  be  recollected;  that  their  managers  had- to 
discuss  questions  which  they  could  not  relinquish 
without  abandoning  the  privileges  of  the  Commons* 
t— Upon  all  these  grounds  he  would  not  allow  that,  if 
pny  unnecessary  delay  existed,  any  portion  of  it  was 
^argeable  to  the  managers  for  that  House.** 

Mr.  Sumner,  regretting  the  unusual  necessity  which 
inade  him  vote  against  the  minister,  opposed  the 
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BOOKVT.motioD.  He  said,  *•  he  was  happy  ijo  avow  himseff 
CuAF.  g.  ^  ^^^  great  admirer  of  Mr.  Hastings ;  that  he  looked 
1794.  up  to  him  with  every  sentiment  of  r^ard  and  affec- 
tion ; "  professing  at  the  same  time,  **  that  his  objec- 
tions  to  the  present  motion  arose  from  circumstances, 
utterly  independent  of  Mr.  Hastings.**  He' excepted 
to  the  time  of  the  vote,  which,  though  not  contrary 
to  precedent,  would  have  something  of  the  effect  of 
a  pre-Judging  of  the  cause.  However,  he  at  last  con- 
fessed, that  he  should  have  little  objection  to  the 
vote,  if  it  regarded  only  the  rest  of  the  managers 
without  including  Mr.  Burice.  Against  him,  he  run 
forth  into  a  long  invective ;  his  anger  appearing  to 
be  directed  against  the  strong  terms  of  disapprobation, 
which  Mr.  Burke  had  scattered  with  a  lavish  hand, 
not  only  on  Mr.  Hastings,  but*  all  other  individuals 
whom  he  regarded  as  partners  either  in  his  crimes  or 
their  protection.  Mr.  Wigley,  and  others,  concaired 
with  him  in  his  observations.  Mr.  Wyndham,  Mr. 
Francis,  and  Mr.  Fox  said,  that  many  of  the  ex- 
pressions, adduced  by  the  Gentlemen,  as  the  grounds 
of  their  opposition,  were  not  correct :  that  they  dis- 
claimed the  separation  which  had  been  made  between 
them  and  their  distinguished  leader;  and  that  it  was 
affectation,  and  the  affectation  of  weakness,  to  pre- 
tend disgust  at  the  natural  language  of  a  strong 
indignation,  when  calling  for  punishment  on  crimes 
which  the  managers  believed  to  have  been  committed^ 
and  to  which,  if  they  were  committed,  no  language 
capable  of  describing  ^them  adequately  could  be  found. 
Air.  Law,  a  servant  of  the  Company,  and  brother  of 
the  Counsel  for  Mr.  Hastings,  made  a  speech,  against 
the  coarseness  of  Mr.  Burke,  in  such  language  as 
the  following :  ^*  if  any  passage  io  his  speech  could 
be  called  sublime  and  beautiful;  it  was,  at  the  best. 
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but  sufaliine  and  beautiful  nonsense:  At  other  times  BOOK vl 
his  expressions  were  so  vulgar  and  illiberal,  that  the    ^*'^' 
hwest  blackguard  in  a  bear-garden  would  have  been   1794,^ 
ashamed  to  utter  them.''    He  was  indeed,  surprised, 
that  a  Right    Honourable   Gentleman   (Mr.  Fox) 
^  should  condescend  to  mix  his  character  with  that 
of  the  leading  manager ;  whose  follies  and  intem- 
perance he  had  vainly  endeavoured  to  correct.   What* 
ever  might  be  the  alnlities  of  the  leading  manager, 
he  was  totally  unfit  to  conduct,  a  public  trial*     Hb 
violence,  his  passion,  and  his  obstinacy,  were  unoon*  * 
queraUe.     And  as  for  his  information,  said  Mr.  Law, 
''I  was  really  astonished,  that  a  man  who  had  been 
twenty-two  years  employed  in  Indian  inquiries,  should 
still  be  so  very  ignorant  of  India.    His  prejudices 
had  totally  warped  his  judgment." 

Upon  this  latter  point,  the  question  was,  whether 
it  was  Mr.  Burke,  or  Mr.  Law,  who  continued  ig- 
norant ;  and  of  which  of  the  two  it  was  that  preju« 
^ices  had  perverted  the  judgment  to  the  greatest 
extdnt.  Mr.  Law  was  very  quietly  making  himself 
th6  standard  of  perfection  ;  when,  like  so  many  of  his 
brethren  in  India,  he  had  hardly  looked  at  a  single 
object,  except  through  the  medium  of  prejudice;  and 
had  so  little  information  about  India  as,  on  the  great 
-objects,  to  be  wrong  in  almost  every  opinion  which 
he  entertained. 

The  vote  for  the  thanks  of  the  House  was  carried 
by  a  majority  of  fifty  to  twentyH)ne.  The  Speaker, 
in  addressing  the  managers  said ;  **  That  the  subject 
to  wUch  their  attention  had  been  directed  was  intri- 
'cate  and  extensive  beyond  example :  That  they  had 
proved  it  was  well  suited  to  their  industry  and  elo- 
quence, the  exertions  of  which  had  conferred  honour, 
not  on  themselves  only,  but  on  that  House,  whose 
.credit  was  intimately  connected  with  their  own." 
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1795.  ^^  further  proceedmg  wn  had  on  the  trial  ttli  the 
next  session  of  parliament.  The  18th  daj  of  Ja* 
nuary^  1795,  was  the  day  on  which  the  business  was 
appointed  to  b^in.  On  that  day  a  committee  of  the 
Lords  was  formed,  to  inspect  the  joumab^  and  to 
report  on  what  they  contained,  respecting  the  mode 
of  giving  judgment  on  trials  of  high  crimes  and  mis* 
demeanours.  The  report  was  referred  to  a  committee 
of  the  whole  House,  which  began  to  ddiberate  on  the 
:id  of  March*  Though,at  the  beginning  of  the  trial, 
it  had  been  determined  by  the  Lords,  that  they  should 
not  proceed  article  by  article,  but  that  all  the  aitides 
diould  be  lumped  together,  both  in  tihe  prosecution 
and  the  defence ;  it  was  now  represented,  by  Lord 
Thurlow,  who  had  before  this  time  resigned  the 
woolsack  to  Lord  Loughborough,  not  only  that  they 
murt  not  take,  for  decision,  the  artides  all  in  the 
lump;  but  that  it  would  be  too  much  for  their  Lord- 
ships to  take  them  even  one  by  one ;  and  would  be 
necessaiy,  as  several  of  the  artides  contained  several 
all^^tions,  to  break  these  artides  into  separate  parts, 
and  to  deliberate  and  dedde  separately  upon  eadi. 
How  severe  a  omdemnation  this  pronounced  upon 
the  former  jdecision,  by  which  the  whole  evidence  was 
demanded  in  a  lump,  not  one  of  their  Lonbhips  re- 
marked ;  but  they  aJl  agreed  in  the  present  propriety 
of  that  expedient  for  distinctness  which  they  hsid  for- 
merly renounced  and  prohibited. 

The  procedure  adopted  by  their  Lordships  was,  to 
dedde  upon  each  point  three  times ;  first  in  a  com* 
mittee  of  the  whole  House ;  next  in  the  House  itsdf  ; 


1  For  the  evidence,  and  incidenu  on  the  reply,  see  the  printed  MI« 
Quteif  at  supra,  p.  S479-HI854 ;  Hlttory  of  the  Trill,  ut  aupta,  part  viu 
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sad  a  tfaifd  time  as  judges  in  Westminster-hall.  BOOK  vi. 
Twenty-three  questions  .were  formed,  upon  those  ar-  ^^^^'\ 
tides  of  impeachment  to  which  the  Commons  had  i^j^s. 
tendered  evidence,  and  one  upon  the  rest  Upon  most 
of  the  questions,  a  debate  oi  considerable  length  en- 
8ued«  Lord  Thurlow  was  the  strenuous  advocate  of 
Mr.  Hastings,  upon  all  the  points ;  and*  argued  to 
show  jBrom  the  evidence  that  no  criminal  fact  what- 
soever was  proved.  Lord  Loughborough,  the  Chan* 
cdlor,  todk  a  different  course,  and  argued  to  show 
that  of  the  allegations  to  which  the  Commons  had  ad- 
duced theu*  evidence,  almost  all  were  proved.  It  was 
not  till  the  last  day  of  March,  that  the  deliberations  of 
tiie  committee  were  closed,  and  their  resolution  upon 
each  of  the  questions  was  pronounced.  On  all  of  them 
the  vote  passed  in  favour  of  Mr.  Hastings.  On  the  next 
day,  when,  agreeably  to  form,  the  resolutions  were  re^ 
ported  to  the  House,  Lord  Thurlow  moved,  that  the 
resolutions  reported  be  read  one  by  one,  and  a  question 
put  upon  each.  The  Lord  Chancellor,  and  several 
other  Lords  contended  that  this  was  a  proceeding  al- 
tc^ether  nugatory,  if  not  ludicrous ;  it  was  to  vote 
the  same  questions,  'first  on  one  day,  and  then  on  ano- 
ther, on  no  other  account  than  a  change  of  name ; 
they  M'ere  called  the  Committee  the  one  day,  the  House 
the  other;  but  no  man  was  bound  as  a  judge  by  the 
decisions  either  of  the  Committee  or  the  House; 
though  assuredly  embarrasment  woidd  be  thrown  in 
the  way  of  their  determinations  as  a  tribunal,  by  a 
reiteration  of  votes  on  the  same  subject,  given  when 
they  Were  not  a  tribunal.  The  motion  of  Lord  Thur- 
low was,  nevertheless,  carried,  by  a  majority  of  four- 
teen to  six;  and  the  resolutions  one  after  another 
obtained  a  second  assent. 

The  business  was  not  resumed  till  t^e  17th  of 
April,  when  the  form  was  determined  of  the  questions 
which  were  to  be  put  to  the  Lords  individually  in 
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BOOR  VI.  Westmiaster-haU.  Some  discussion  occurred,  and  the 

■    ■    '  '  questions5agreedupon,differedconsiderablyfrom those, 

1795.    on  each  of  which  the  House  had  passed  a  couple  of 

preparatory  votes.     They  proceeded  to  judgment  on 

the  23d :  when  the  questions  were  put  and  determin* 

ed  in  the  following  mode. 

'*  1.  Is  Warren  Hastings,  Esq.  guilty,  or  not  guilty, 
of  high  crimes  and  .misdemeanors,  charged  by  the 
Commons  in  the  first  article  of  charge? 

"  George  Lord  Douglas  (Earl  of  Morton  in  Scot- 
land), how  says  your  Lordship,  Is  Warren  Hastings, 
Esq.  guilty  or  not  guilty,  of  the  said  charge  ? 

*'  Whereupon  Lord  Douglas  stood  up,  uncovered, 
and  laying  his  right  hand  on  his  breast,  pronounced — 
Not  guilty,  upon  my  honour. 

'*  The  Lord  Chancellor  then  put  the  same  question 
to  all  the  Peers  in  robes,  as  follows : 

"  James  Lord  Fife,  how  says  your  Lordship  ? — ^Not 
guilty,  upon  my  honour. 

^*  Charles  Lord  Somers,  how  says  your  Lordship? — 
Not  guilty,  upon  my  hpnour. 

**  Francis  Lord  Rawdon  (Earl  of  Moira  in  Ireland), 
how  says  your  Lordship  ?— *Not  guilty,  upon  my 
honour. 

''  Thomas  Lord  Walsingham,  how  says  your  Lord- 
ship?— ^Not  guilty,  upon  my  honour. 

**  Edward  Lord  Thurlow,  how  says  your  Lordship  ? 
—Not  guilty,  upon  my  honour. 

"Martin  Lord  Hawke,  how  says  your  Lordship? 
—Not  guilty,  upon  my  honour. 

"  Frederick  Lord  Boston,  how  says  your  Lordship  ? 
>     — Not  guilty,  upon  my  honour. 

"  Edwin  Lord  Sandys,  how  says  your  Lordship  ? — 
Not  guilty,  upon  my  honour. 

"  Henry  Lord  Middleton,  how  says  your  Lordship  ? 
— Not  guilty,  upon  my  honour. 

^  Samuel  Lord  Bishop  of  Rochester  (Dr.  Horsley), 
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how  says  your  Lordship?— Not  guilty,  upon  my  book vi. 
honour.  ^"^'^  ^' 

•*  John  Lord  Bishop  of  Bangor  (Dr.  Warren),  how     1795. 
says  your  Lordship  ?-^Not  guilty,  upon  my  honour* 

'*  Thomas  Lord  Viscount  Sidney,  how  says  your 
Lordship?-— Not  guilty,  upon  my  honour. 

^  George  Lord  Viscount  Falmouth,  how  says  your 
Lordship  ?— -Not  guilty,  upon  my  honour* 

^'  Henry  Earl  of  Caemanron,  how  says  your  Lord* 
ship  ? — Guilty  upon  my  honour. 

'*  Joseph  Earl  of  Dorchester,  how  says  your  Lord* 
ship  ?-^Not  guilty,  upon  my  honour. 

^'Algernon  Earl  of  Beverley,  how  says  your  Lord* 
ship  ? — ^Not  guilty,  upon  my  honour. 

^'  Jacob  Earl  of  Radnor,  how  says  your  Lordship? 
Guilty  upon  my  honour. 

«<  William  Earl  FitzwilUam,  how  says  your  Lord« 
ship?*— "Guilty,  upon  my  honour* 

^  George  Earl  of  Warwick,  how  says  your  Lord^ 
ship  ? — Not  guilty,  upon  my  honour. 

^  George  William  Earl  of  Coventry,  how  says  your 
Lordship  ? — Not  guilty,  upon  my  honour. 

^^  John  Earl  of  Suffolk,  how  says  your  Lordship  ?-^ 
Guilty,  upon  my  honour. 

'    ^  George  Marquis  Townshend,  how  says  your  Lord- 
ship?—-Not  guilty,  upon  my  honour. 

^  Francis  Duke  of  Bri(^water,  how  says  your 
Grace  ? — Not  guilty,  upon  my  honour. 

^  Francis  Duke  of  Leeds,^  how  says  your  Grace  ?-• 
Not  guilty,  upon  my  honour. 

^  Charles  Duke  of  Norfolk,  how  says  your  Grace  ? 
-—guilty,  upon  my  honour. 

^  David  Earl  of  Mansfield,  how  says  your  Lord- 
ship?—Not  guilty,  upon  my  honour. 

«  William  Lord  Archbishop  of  York,  how  says  your 
Grace  ? — ^Not  guilty  upon  my  honour. 

VOL.  V.  Q 
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BOOKVX     **  Alexander  Lord  Loughborough^  the  Lord  Chwa- 


;  cellor,  pronounced — ^Guilty,  upon  my  honour. 


1795*       '*  Upon  the  remaining  fifteen  questions  the  Pters 
voted  in  the  follbwing  manner : 

'^  2.  Is  Warren  Hastings,  Esq.  guilty,  or  not  guilty, 
of  high  crimes  and  misdemeanors,  charged  by  the 
Commons  in  the  second  article  of  charge  ?— -Guilty, 
six. — Not  Guilty,  twenty-three. 

« 3.  Is  Warren  Hastings,  Esq.  guilty,  or  nor 
guilty,  of  high  crimes  and  misdemeanors,  charged 
iipori  him  by  the  Commons  in  the  sixth  article  of 
charge,  in  so  far  as  relates  to  the  said  Warren  Hast- 
ings having  in  the  years  1772,  177S,  and  1774^  cor- 
ruptly taken  the  several  ^nims  of  money  charged  to 
4iave  been  taken  by  him  in  the  said  years,  from  the 
several  persons  in  the  said  article  particularly  men- 
tioned?—Not  Guilty,  twenty-six. 

"  *•  Is  Warren  Hastings,  Eaq.  guilty,  or  nbi^ilty^ 
of  high  crimes  «nd  misdemeanors,  charged  upon  him 
by  the  Commons  in  the  sixth  article  of  charge,  iii  so 
£ur  as  relates  to  hb  having,  on  or  before  the  26th  of 
June,  178Q,  oorriiptly  received  and  taken  from  Sada- 
Dund,  the  Buxey  of  the  Rajah  Cheit  Sing,  the  sum 
of  two  lacs  of  rupees  as  a  present  or  gift? — ^Guilty, 
four.— Not  Guilty,'  twenty-three. 

"  5.  Is  Warren  Hastings,  Esq.  guilty,  or  not  guilty, 
of  high  crimes  and  misdemeanors,  charged  upon  him 
by  the  Commons  in  the  sixth  article  of  charge,  in  so 
ISur.  as  relates  to  his  havings  in  Octd[)er,  1780,  taken 
and  received  from  Kelleram,  on  behalf  of  hiniself  and 
a  certain  person  caUed  Cullian  Sing,  a  sum  of  money 
amounting  to  four  lacs  of  rupees,  in  consfakcation  of 
letting  to  them  certain  lands  in  the  province  of  Babar 
in  perpetuity,  contrary  to  his  duty,  and  to  the  injury 
of  tte  East  India  Cdmpany  ?— Guilty,  three.— Not 
Guilty,  twenty-three. 
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''  6.  h  Warren  Hastings,  Esq.  guilty,  Ht  not  guilty,  WQKVl. 
of  high  crimes  and  misdemeanors,  charged  upon  him  ^"^'*^* 
by  the  Commons  in  the  sixth  article  of  charge,  in  so  '  1795. 
far  as  relates  to  his  having,  in  the  year  1781,  re- 
ceived and  taken  as  a  present  from  Nundoplol,  the 
sum  of  fifty-eight  thousand  rupees  ? — Guilty,  three.**^ 
Not  Guilty,  twenty-three. 

''  7.  Is  Warren  Hastings,  Esq.  guUty,  or  not  guilty; 
of  high  crimes  and  misdemeanors,  charged  upon  him , 
by  the  Commons  in  the  sixth  article  of  charge,  in  so 
far  as  relates  to  his  having,  on  or  about  the  month 
of  September,  1781,  at  Chunar,  in  the  Province  of 
Oude,  contrary  to  his  duty,  taken  and  received  as  a 
present  frpm  the  Vidr  the  sum  often  lacs  of  rupees  ?«— 
Guilty,  three. — Not  Guilty,  twenty*three. 

**  8.  Is  Warren  Hastings,  Esq.  guilty,  or  not  guilty, 
of  high  crimes  and  misdemeanors,  charged  upcm  him 
by  the  Commons  in  the  sixth  article  of  charge,  in  so  . 
so  far  as  relates  to  his  having  first  fraudulently'  SoU- 
cited  as  a  loan,  and  of  his  having  afterwards  corruptly 
and  illegally  taken  and  retained  as  a  present  or  gift, 
from  Rajah  Nobkissen,  a  sum  of  money  amounting 
to  34,000/.  sterling ;  and  of  his  having,  without  any 
allowance  from  the  Directors,  or  any  person  autho- 
rized to  grant  such  allowance,  applied  the  same  to  his 
own  use,  under  pretence  of  dischai^ng  certain  ex- 
penses said  to  be  incurred  by  the  said  Warren  Hast- 
ings in  his  public  capacity? — ^Guilty,  five. — Nojt 
Guilty,  twenty. 

<'  9.  Is  Warren  Hastings,  Esq.  guilty,  or  not  guilty, 
of  .high  crimes  and^  misdemeanors,  charged  upon  him 
by  the  Commons  in  the  fourth  article  of  charge,  in  so 
far  as  relates  to  his  having,  in  the  year  1781,  granted 
a  contract  for  the  provision  of  opium  for  four  years, 
to  *  Stephen  Sullivan,  Esq.  without  advertising  for 
the  same,  and  upon    tenn%  glaringly   extravagant 

Q  2 
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BOOK  VI.  and  wantonly  profuse,  for  the  purpose  of  creating  an 
^°^^'  ^;  instant  fortune  to  the  said  Stephen  Sullivan  ? — Guilty, 
,,-0-    five, — ^Not  Guilty,  nineteen. 

"  10*  Is  Warren  Hastings,  Esq.  guilty,  or  not  guilty, 
of  high  crimes  and  misdemeanors,  charged  upon  liim 
by  the  Commons  in  the  fourth  article  of  chaise,  in  so 
far  as  relates  to  his  having  borrowed  money  at  a  large 
interest,  for  the  purpose  of  advancing  the  same  to 
the  contractor  for  opium,  and  engaging  the  East 
India  Company  in  a  smuggling  adventure  to  China  ? 
••—Not  Guilty,  twenty-five. 

**  11.  Is  Warren  Hastings,  Esq.  guilty,  or  not  guilty, 
of  high  crimes  and  misdemeanors,  charged  upon  him 
by  the  Commons  in  the  fourth  article  of  charge,  in  so 
far  as  relates  to  the  contract  for  bullocks  granted  to 
Charles  Croftes,  Esq.  ?— Guilty,  three.— Not  Guilty, 
twenty*fluree« 

''  la.  Is  Warren  Hastings,  Esq.  guilty,  or  not  guilty, 
of  high  crimes  and  misdemeanors,  charged  upon  him 
by  the  Commons  in  the  fourth  article  of  charge,  in  so 
far  as  relates,  to  his  having  granted  the  provision  of 
bullocks  to  Sir  Charles  Blunt  by  the  mode  of  agency  ? 
—Guilty,  three.— Not  Guilty,  twenty-three. 

'<  13.  Is  Warren  Hastings,  Esq.  guilty,  or  not  guilty, 
of  high  crimes  and  misdemeanors,  charged  upon  him 
by  the  Commons  in  the  fourth  article  of  charge,  in  so 
&r  as  relates  to  the  several  allowances  charged  to 
have  been  made  to  Sir  Eyre  Copte,  and  directed  to  be 
paid  by  the  Vizir  for  the  use  of  the  said  Sir  Eyre 
Coote  ?— Guilty,  four.— Not  Guilty,  twenty-two. 

^  14.  Is  Warren  Hastings,  Esq.  guilty,  or  not  guilty, 
of  high  crimes  and  misdemeanors,  charged  upon  him 
by  the  Commons  in  the  fourth  article  of  charge,  in  so 
far  as  relates  to  the  appointment  of  James  Peter 
Auriol,  Esq.  to  be  agent  for  the  purchase  of  supplied 
for  the  relief  of  the  Presidency  of  Madras,  and  all  the 
1 
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other  Presidencies  in   India,  with  a  commission  of  BOOK  VL 
fifteen  per  cent  ?— Guilty,  four.~Not  Guilty,  twenty-  ^"^'^•^^ 

'^^-  1795. 

**  15.  Is  Warren  Hastings,  Esq.  guilty,  or  not  guilty, 

of  high  crimes  and  misdemeanors,  charged  upon  him 

by  the  Commons  in  the  fourth  article  of  charge,  in  so 

&r  as  relates  to  the  appointment  of  John  Belli,  Esq, 

to  be.  agent  for  the  supply  of  stores  and  provisions  for 

the  Garrison  of  Fort  William  in  Bengal,  with  a  com- 

mission  of  thirty  per  cent.  ? — Guilty,  three. — ^Not 

Guilty,  twenty.three. 

**  16;  Is  Warren  Hastings,  Esq.  guilty,  or  not  guilty, 
of  high  crimes  and  misdemeanors, .  charged  upon  him 
by  the  residue  of  the  impeachment  of  the  Commons  i 
—•Guilty,  two. — ^Not  Guilty,  twenty-five."* 

On  the  29th  of  May,  at  the  desire  of  nine  Pro- 
prietors, a  General  Court  of  the  East  India  Company 
was  held;  at  which  two  resolutions  were  passed,, 
recommending  that  indemnification  should  be  made 
by  the  Company  to  Mr.  Hastings  for  the  legal 
expences  incurred  by  him  in'making  his  defence ;  and 
that,  in  consideration  of  his  important  services,  an 
annuity  of  5,000/«  out  of  the  tenitorial  revienue 
should  be  granted  to  him  and  his  representatives, 
during  the  term  of  the  Company's  exclusive  trade. 
Both  questions  were  determined  by  ballot,  one  on 
the  2d,  the  other  on  the  3d  of  June.     These  proceed- 

>  In  this  concludiDg  part  of  thebosiiiessof  the  impeachment;  has  been 
followed  a  volume  in  quarto  entitled  *<  Debates  of  the  House  of  Lords, 
on  the  Evidence  delivered  on  the  Trial  of  Warren  Hastings,  Esquire ; 
Proceedings  of  the  East  India  Company*  in  consequence  of  his  Acquit* 
ul ;  and  Testimonials  of  the  British  and  Native  Inhabitanu  of  India, 
relative  to  his  Character  and  Conduct  whilst  he  was  Governor-General 
of  Fort  William  in  Bengal." — ^This  was  a  volume  compiled  and  distri- 
buted under  Mr.  Hastings'  directions,  and  at  his  expense,  but  never 
published.  The  contents  of  it,  however,  are  found  almost  verbatim  in 
the  History  of  the  Trial,  (part  viii.)  to  which  reference  has  been  so 
frequently  made. 
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BOOR  VI.  ings  were  communicated  to  the  ministers  on  the  24th 
,^^^'^'  of  June ;  by  whom  the  questions  were  referred  to  the 
1796.  Iblw  officers  of  the  crown.  Legal  doubts  existed 
whether,  under  the  legislative  appropriation  of  the 
Company's  revenues  and  profits,  any  fund  existed 
from  which  the  proposed  allowances  could  be  drawn. 
For  a  time  the^  ministry  showed  no  disposition  to  let 
the  munificence  of  the  Company  obtain  its  effect. 
The  application  was  not  answered  till  the  ISth  of 
January,  1796 ;  and  then  the  answer  was  unfavour- 
able, with  respect  to  both  parts  of  the  donation.  The 
question,  however,  did  not  rest.  A  negotiation  was 
carried  on  between  the  Court  of  Directors,  and  the 
Board  of  Control.  Finally  on  the  2d  of  March,  it 
was  announced  at  a  General  Court,  that  the  Board 
of  Control,  and  the  Court  of  Directors,  had  agreed 
in  the  ph)priety  of  granting  to  Mr.  Hastings  an 
annuity  of  4,000/.  for  twenty-eight  years  and  a  half, 
to  commence  from  June  24th,  1785.  Nothing  as 
yet  was  determined  respecting  a  re-imbursement  of 
his  law  expences,  but,  in  order  to  relieve  him  from 
his  present  embarrassments,  50,000/.  was  lent  to 
him,  by  the  Company,  without  interest,  for  eighteen 
years.* 

'  Debates  of  the  House  of  Lords,  &c.  ut  sapra,  p.  331—495. 
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appendix; 

*'  Report  from  the  Committee  of  the  House  of  woKVh 
Commons  appointed  (viz.  on  the  Sth  of  March,  ^"^^'  ^' 
1794^  to  inspect  the  Lords'^  Journals  in  relation  1794. 
to  their  Proceedings  on  the  Trial  of  Warren 
.  Hastings^  Esq.  arid  to  report  what  they  find 
therein  to  the  House;  which  Committee  were 
the  Managers  appointed  to  make  good  the  Articles 
of  Impeachment  against  the  said  fVarren  Hast- 
ings^  Esq.  and  who  were  afterwards  (viz.  on  the 
nth  qf,Marchy  1794^  instructed  to  report  the 
several  Matters  which  have  occurred  since  the 
Commencement  of  the  said  Prosecution^  and  which 
have,  in  their  Opinion,  contributed  to  the  Dura^ 
tion  thereof  to  the  present  Time,  with  their 
Observations  thereupon^*     , 

A  SHOUT  account  of  the  spirit  of  this  document,  and 
of  the  principal  matters  which  it  cgntains,  is  of  high 
importance.  It  is  a  criticism  not  onlj  upon  this  trial, 
but  upon  the  law ;  a  thing,  in  this  country,  of  great 
rarity,  from  a  source  of  high  authority.  It  would 
also  be  a  thing  of  great  utility,  if  it  would  show  the 
people  of  the  country,  what  they  have  been  carefUIly 
disciplined  not  to  believe,  that  no  greater  service  can 
be  rendered  to  the  community,  than  to  expose  the 
abuses  of  the  law ;  without  which  the  hope  of  its 
amendment  isr  for  ever  excluded.  The  view  is  in- 
complete, and  but  superficial,  which  Mr.  Burke,  who 
was  the  author  of  the  document,  takes,  even  of  that 
small  portion  of  the  mass  of  abuses,  of  which  he  had 
occasion  to  complain*    He  neither  stretched  his  eye 
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BOOK  VI.  to  the  whole  of  the  subject,  nor  did  he  carry  its  vision 
^"^''  ^'  to  the  bottom.  He  was  afraid.  He  was  not  a  man 
)794.  to  explore  a  new  and  dangerous  path  without  asso* 
ciates.  Edmund  Burke  lived  upon  applause— upon 
the  applause  of  the  men  who  were  able  to  set  a 
fashion ;  and  the  applause  of  such  men  was  not  to  be 
hoped  for  by  hini  who  should  expose  to  the  founda- 
tion the  iniquities  of  the  juridical  system.  In  the 
case  of  public  institutions^  Mr.  Burke  had  also  woi^ed 
himaelf  into  an  artificial  admiration  of  the  bare  fact 
of  exist^ice ;  especially  ancient  existencle.  Every 
thing  wi^  to  be  protected;  not,  because  it  was  good, 
but,  because  it  existed.  Evil,  to  render  itself  an  object 
of  reverence  in  his  eye,  required  only  to  be  realized. 
Acutely  sensible  however  to  the  spur  of  the  occasion, 
be  felt  the  abuses  which  crossed  him  in  his  path. 
These  he  has  displayed  with  his  usual  felicity  of  lan-r 
guage ;  and  these,  it  is  of  importance  with  respect  to 
the  imitative  herd  of  mankind  to  have  stamped  with 
the  seal  of  his  reprobation. 

!•  Under  the  first  head  of  the  report,  an  analysis 
was  given  of  the  duration  of  the  tr]|d,  md  of  the 
causes  to  which  th^t  duration  was  owing.  At  that 
time  the  trial  had.  occupied,  though  six  years,  pnly 
118  d£^$.  Of  these  it  appeared  that  in  speechest 
opening,  and  summing  up,  the  m wagers  consumed 
nineteen  days ;  that  in  speeches,  opening,  ^d  sum? 
ming  up,  and  his  own  addresses^  the  d^fend^nt  and 
his  counsel  had  consumed  twenty-two  days.  In  do? 
cumentary  and  oral  evidence  fifty'-one  days  were 
employed  by  the  managers;  and  twenty4hree  on  the 
part  of  the  defendant.  But,  as  the  managei^  brought 
forward  the  case,  they  were  under  the  necessity  of 
adducing  almost  all  the  documents  which  bore  upon 
the  facts,  and  to  interrogate  almost  all  the  witnesaea 
from  whom,  on  either  side,  any  information  could  be 
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derived.    A  great  part  of  this  evidence  the  defendant  BOOK  vl 
at  the  time  of  his  defence^  had  only  to  api^y .    Lastly,  ^°^^'  ^ 
and  chiefly,  the-greater  part  of  the  long  and  harassing    1^94. 
contentions  about  the  admissibility  of  evidence^  took 
place  during  the  fifty-one  days  which  are  set  down  to 
the  account  of  the  managers,  but  of  which  the  greater 
part  was  consumed  on  account  of  the  defendant. 

'^  This  last  cause  of  the  number  of  sitting-days,"* 
aaid  the  report,  *'  your  Committee  considers  as  fisur 
more  important  than  aU  the  rest. 

**  The  questions  upon  the  admissibility  of  evidence, 
the  manner  in  which  these  questions  were  stated,  and 
were  decided;  the  modes  of  proceeding;  the  great 
uncertainty  of  the  principle  upon  which  evidence  in 
that  court  is  to  be  admitted  or  rejected;  all  these 
appear  to  your -Committee  materially  to  affect  the 
constitution  of  the  House  of  Peers  as  a  court  of  judi« 
cature,  as  well  as  its  powers,  and  the  purposes  it  was 
intended  to  answer  in  the  state. 

*^  The  conservation  of  all  other  parts  of  the  law; 
the  whole  indeed  of  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the 
subject,  ultimately  depends  upon  the  preservation  of 
the  law  of  parliament  in  its  original  force  and  au- 
thority. 

<'  Your  Committee  had  reason  to  entertain  appre- 
hensions, that  certain  proceedings  in  this  trial  may 
possibly  limit  and  weaken  the  means  of  carrying  on 
lany  future  impeachment  of  the  Commons.'' 

In  the  House  of  Commons,  on  the  11th  of  May, 
1790,  Mr.  Burke  afiirmed,  that  the  Lords  sat  on  the 
trial  in  Westminster  Hall  not  more  than  three  hours 
a  day  on  an  average*  Suppose  in  this  statement 
some  exaggeration;  four  hours  is  doubtless  a  large 
allowance.  The  number  of  hours,  then,  consumed  in 
the  trial  was  472.  If  the  court  had  acted  constantiy, 
^nd  ten  hours  a  day,  (a  well  constituted  judicature^ 
diuing  the  continuance  of  a  trial,  would  not  account 
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BOOK  VI.  ten  hours  an  excess)  the  trial  of  WaiTen  Hastings, 

"Ap.g»  which  lasted  eight  years,  and  occupied  145  days, 

1794!.   might  with  all  the  technical  obstructions  hare  been 

begun,  carried  through  all  its  stages,  and  finished,  in 

Kttle  more  than  sixty  days,  or  about  two  calendar 

months.     When  the  defendant,  therefore,  and  bis 

counsel,  took  advantage  of  the  disgraceful  catalogue 

of  years  to  cast  odium  upon  the  managers,  they  were 

the  cause  of  injustice.     It  is  worthy  at  the  same  time 

of  being  observed,  that  it  was  the  length  of  tjie  trial, 

'    of  which  he  affected  so  bitterly  to  complain,  and  the 

horrid  expense  with  which  law  proceedings  are  in 

this  country  attended,  which,  by  converting  suspicion, 

'  and,  in  many  cases  indignation,  into  pity,  rendered 

the  termination  of  the  trial  so  favourable  to  Mr. 

Hastings ;  and  which,  if  his  acquittal,  from  the  lips  oT 

his  judges,  would  at  any  time  have  been  equally  sure, 

rendered,  most  undoubtedly,  his  acquittal,  at  the  great 

/  '  tribunal  of  public  opinion,  much  more  complete ;  and 
Uiis  was  the  sole  causfe  of  the  gratuities  with  which  he 
was  afterwards  treated. 

II.  The  relation  of  the  ordinary,  the  law  judges,  to 
the  court  of  parliament,  the  committee  remarked 
upon,  as  a  thing  of  great  importance  to  fix  and  to 
understand.  They  had  found  their  interference  pe- 
culiarly hostile  to  all  those  ends  of  justice  which  the 
technical  rules  of  procedure  are  calculated  to  obstruct. 
It  was,  therefore,  the  committee  declared,  ag^eaUe 
to  them,  to  find,  upon  inquiry,  that  the  judges  were 
nothing  but  servants ;  "  that  they  neither  had,  nor  of 
right  ought  to  have,  a  deliberative  voice,  either 
actually,  or  virtually,  in  the  judgments  given  in  the 
High  Court  of  Parliament ;  '*  and  that  their  answers 

'  to  questions  are  no  further  a  guide  to  that  court  than 
it  pleases  to  make  them. 

III.  The  committee  set  forward  a  principle  which, 
in  the  capacity  of  managers,  they  had  frequently 
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«rged  in  Westminster  Hall;  that  the  Lords  were  not  bookvt. 
bound  by  the  Roman  law,  or  that  of  any  of  the  in-  ^^^^-  ^' 
ferior  coufts  in  Westminster  Hall;  but  only  by  the     1794^ 
law  of  parliament.     That  they  were  not  bound  by 
the  Roman,  or  English  technical  law,  it  might  be 
very  wise  to  maintain.     But  where  was  that  law  of 
parliament  of  which  the  committee  spoke?  It  had  no 
existence,  any  where ;  it  was  a  mere  fiction  ;   spoken 
of,  indieed,  but  never  seen. — ^This  is  one  of  those  im- 
portant facts,  its  ignorance  of  which  exposed  the  mind 
of  Mr.  Burke  to  much  of  the  perplexity,  confusion, 
and  embarrassment,  which  it  experienced  upon  this, 
subject ;  and  to  much  of  the  weakness  and  inconsist- 
ency, of  which  the  lawyers  were  disposed  to  take  a 
prompt  and  unsparing  advantage.     It  was  one  of  the 
grand  foundations,  too,  of  that  imperfection  of  the 
House  of  Lords,  as  a  criminal  tribunal,  whence  those 
evils  resulted,  with  complaints  of  which  the  nation 
was  filled. 

IV.  The  committee  were  not  satisfied  with  showing, 
that  the  formalities  in  pleading,  rigidly  demanded  in 
the  ordinary  courts  of  law,  had  been  explicitly  and 
solemnly  determined  to  be  unnecessary  before  the 
Lords ;  they  were  bold  enough  to  proceed  further  in 
condemnation  of  the  courts  below,  and  to  offer  reasons 
fbr  showing  that  some  at  least  of  the  formalities  of 
these  courts  were  hostile,  not  conducive,  to  substantial 
justice. 

It  is  necessary,  for  example,  in  an  indictment,  that 
a  certain  day  be  assigned  for  the  commission  of  the 
fact.  Yet  on  the  trial  it  is  sufficient  to  prove  that  it 
ha{]f)ened  on  any  other  day.  In  this,  the  committee 
sakl,  there  was  '^  something  ensnaring;  the  defendant 
having  notice  to  answer  for  only  one  day,  when  the 
prosecutor  has  his  choice  of  isi  number  of  days.  Tfiey 
made  also  the  following  important  remark,  that  the 
practice  of  the  ordinary  courts  oi  law  in  England,  is. 
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BOOK  VI.  distinguished  by  '*  extreme  rigour  and  exactness  in 

'  ^'  the  formal  part  of  the  propeeding,  and  extreme  laxity 

179^^    in  the  substantial  part:''  That  is  to  sfty,  it  is  a 

practice  well  calculated  for  sacrificing  the  substance 

of  justice,  under  the  screen  of  attention  to  its  forms. 

But  here  also  Mr.  Burke  found  himself  weak ;  and 
so  did  his  opponents  find  him  :  because  he  knew  not 
the  ground  upon  which  he  stood.  He  was  afraid  to 
do  more  than  carp,  as  detached  instances,  at  one  or 
two  formalities,  which  he  had  found,  in  the  case 
before  him,  might  be  employed  for  the  obstruction  of 
justice*  And  the  lawyers  overwhelmed  him  with 
assumptions  to  which  it  was  the  habit  of  his  mind  to 
submit. .  Had  he  seen  far  enough  into  the  subject,  to 
be  able  to  denounce  every  thing  merely  technical  in 
judid^  procedure,  every  thing  which  falls  not  under 
the  description  of  a  simple  and  rational  instrument  of 
simple  and  rational  inquiry,  as  a  contrivance  set  up 
to  impede  the  course  of  justice^  and  existing  only  for 
pernicious  ends;  the  lawyers  would  have  found  that 
they  had  nothing  beside  their  common-place  fallacies 
by  which  they  could  oppose  him. 

V.  On  the  question  of  publicitt/f  the  managers 
spoke  with  the  greatest  emphasis.  They  divided  the 
subject  into  two  parts ;  that  relating  to  the  puUicity 
of  the  judges'  opinions;  and  that  relating  to  publicity 
ia  general* 

In  taking  the  opinions  of  the  judges  in  private,  and 
defrauding  the  parties  and  the  public  of  the  benefit  of 
thdr  reasons,  the  committee  complained,  that  the 
House  of  Lords  had  violated,  at  once^  the  obvious 
rules  t>f  natural  justice,  and  the  established  law  and 
usage  of  their  own  house.  To  show  what  was  the 
law  and  usage  of  the  High  Court  of  Piqrliament  a 
vatiety  of  precedents  were  adduced. 

On  the  more  general  part  of  the  question,  it  was 
the  object  of  the  committee  to  sbowj  thftt  the  pubti« 
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city  of  an  the  proceedings  of  the  judges,  and  the  state-  book  vi. 
ment  of  the  reasons  upon  which  all  their  det^nnina-      ^^^^ 
tions  were  founded,  were  so  much  the  confirmed  and   1794. 
undeviating  practice  in  all  other  English  courts  dT 
law,  that  ^4t  seemed  to  be  moulded  in  the  essential 
frame  and  constitution  of  British  judicature.** 

It  Was  also  their  object  to  show,  that  this  great 
principle  was  indispensably  necessary,  both  for  pie- 
serving  the  public  liberties  of  the  country,  and  for 
securing  to  the  people  the  benefits  of  law. 

^  It  was  fortunate,**  they  said,  •*  for  the  constitution 
of  this  kingdom,  that  in  the  judicial  proceedings  in 
the^case  of  ship-money,  the  judges  did  not  then  venture 
to  depart  from  the  ancient  course.  They  gave,  and 
they  argued,  their  judgment,  in  open  court  Thdr 
reasons  were  publicly  given ;  and  the  reasons  assigned 
for  their  judgment  took  away  all  its  authority.** 

In  regard  to  the  benefits  of  law,  they  sjaid;  **  Tb 
give  judgment  privately,  is  to  put  an  end  to  Rqxirts ; 
and  to  put  an  end  to  Reports  is  to  put  an  end  to  the 
law  of  England.**  This  the  committee  made  out,  by 
showing,  that  in  respect  to  law  the  people  of  England 
are  in  a  most  dreadful  situation.  For  the  greater 
part  of  that  which  they  ought  to  possess  in  the  state 
of  precise  and  accurate  law,  they  have  nothing  but 
notes,  taken  by  any  body,  of  what  has  been  done, 
without  any  better  kind  of  law,  in  this,  and  the  other 
instance,  in  the  several  courts.*  It  followed  of  course, 
that,  if  you  have  no  law  beside  these  notes,  and  yet  - 
destroy  your  notes,  you  destroy  alto,  the  law.  **  Your 
tlommittee,**  said  the  report,  '^conceives,  that  the 
English  jurisprudence  has  not  any  other  sure  founda« 
tion :  nor  consequently  the  lives  and  properties  of  the 
subject  any  secure  hold ;  but  in  the  maxims,  rules, 
and  principles,  and  juridical  traditionary  line  of  ded- 
sions,  contained  in  the  notes  taken,  and,  from  time  to 
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BOOK  VI.  time,  published,  called  Reports.-  After  the  word 
^^^'^'  "published/'  the  rfeport  says,  "/nostly  under  the  sane* 
1794f.  tibn  of  the  Judges  ;**  an  expression  that  misleads,  if  it 
is  understood  to  import  any  security  taken  by  the 
judges,  that  they  are  correct :  or  even  any  knowledge 
the  judges  possess  of  what  tl^ey  are  to  contain. — Is 
not  this  a  shocking  account  of  a  state  of  law  yet  ex- 
isting in  a  civilized  country  ?  It  is  here  also  fit,  to 
Insert  a  protest  which  was  entered  in  the  Journals  of 
the  Lords,  against  the  innovation  of  secret  delibera- 
tion and  despotical  mandates— niandates  purely  des- 
potical,  because  mere  expressions  of  arbitrary  wili* 

"  Dissentient.  1st  Because,  by  consulting  the 
Judges  out  of  court  in  the  absence  of  the  parties,  and 
with  shut  doors,  we  have  deviated  from  the  most  ap^ 
proved,  and  almost  uninterrupted,  practice  of  above  a 
century  and  a  half,  and  established  a  precedent  not 
only  destructive  of  the  justice  due  to  the  i)arties  at 
our  bar,  but  materially  injurious  to  the  rights  of  the 
comniunity  at  large^  who  in  cases  of  impeachments 
are  more  peculiarly  interested  that  all  proceedings  of 
this  High  Court  of  Parliament  should  be  open  and 
exposed,  Uke  aU  other  courts  of  justice,  to  public  ob- 
servation and  comment,  in  order  that  no  covert  and 
private  practices  should  defeat  the  great  ends  of  public 
justice. 

'^2dly.  Because,  from  private  opinions!  of  the 
Judges,  upon  private  statements,  which  the  parties 
have  neither  heard  nor  seen,  grounds  of  a  decision 
will  be  obtained,  which  must  inevitably  affect  the 
cause  at  issue  at  our  bar ;  this  mode  of  proceeding 
seems  to  be  a  violation  of  the  first  principle  of  justice, 
inasmuch  as  we  thereby  force  and  confine  the  opi- 
nions of  the  Judges  to  our  private  statement;  and 
through  the  medium  of  our  subsequent  decision  we 
transfer  the  effect  of  those  opinions  to  the  parties^  whQ 
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have  been  deprived  of  the  right  and  advantage  of  book  vi. 
faefaig  heard;  by  such  private,  though  unhitended,  ^'^^^'  ^' 
transmutation  of  the  point  at  issue.  no^ 

^  Sdly.  Because  the  prisoners  wlio  may  hereafter 
have  the  misfortune  to  stand  at  our  bar  will  be  de- 
prived of  that  consolation  which  the  Lord  High 
Steward  Nottingham  conveyed  to  the  prisoner,  Iiioixi 
CornwaIlis>  viz.  *  That  the  Lords  have  that  tender 
regard  of  a  prisoner  at  the  bar,  that  they  will  not  suf- 
fer a  case  to  be  put  in  his  absence,  lest  it  should  pre- 
judice him  by  being  wrong  stated/ 

''  4thly. '  Because  unusual  mystety  and  secrecy  in 
our  judicial  proceeifings  must  tend  either  to  discredit 
the  acquittal  of  the  prisoner,  or  render  the  justice  of 
his  condemnation  doubtful 

"  (Signed)  PORCHESTER, 

Suffolk  and  Berkshire, 
Loughborough.'* 

VI.  The  committee  next  showed,  by  irresistible 
evidence,  that  the  House  of  Lords,  by  the  questions 
which  they  had  transferred  to  the  decision  of  the 
judges,  had  subverted  the  usage  of  parliament,  violated 
some  of  the  most  important  di  the  privileges  of  the 
Commons,  betrayed  and  relinquished  their  own  judi- 
<ial  trust,  and  broken  down  one  of  the  strongest  bul* 
wairks  of  the  constitution,  r 

On  all  former  occasions,  the  judges  were  consulted 
by  the  Lords,  not  on  the  individual  circumstances  of 
the  individual  cause ;  but  on  some  general  question* 
vrithin  which  the  circumstances  of  the  individual  case 
might  fall,  and  the  application  of  which  to  those  cir- 
cumstances the  Lords  reserved  to  themselves. 

"  In  the  presenftrial,*'  says  the  report,  "  the  judges 
appear  to  your  Committee,  not  to  have  given  theil' 
judgment  on  points  of  law,  stated  as  such ;  but  to 
iiave,  in  effect,  tried  the  cause,  in  the  whole  course  of 
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BOOKVi.it,  with  one  instance  to  the  contrarjr.^i-*The  Lovli 
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have  stated  no  question  of  general  law ;  no  question 
1794.  ^^  ^^^  construction  of  an  act  of  pailianient  \  no  qoes- 
tion  concerning  the  practice  of  the  courts  bdow. 
They  put  the  whole  gross  case,  and  matter  in  question, 
with  all  its  circumstances,  to  the  judges.  Thay  have, 
fon  thejirst  time,  demanded  of  them  what  partieular 
person,  paper,  or  document,  ought,  or  ought  not,  to 
be  produced  before  (hem,  by  the  managers  for  the 
G>mmons  of  Great  Britain." 

So  much  for  the  innovation :  Now  for  the  conse- 
quencesofit. 

<^  This  mode  strikes,  as  we  apprehend,  at  the  vital 
privileges  of  the  House.  For,  with  a  single  excep- 
tion, the  case  being  stated,  the  questions  are  raised 
directly,  specifically,  and  by  name,  on  tiiese  privH^pes; 
that  is.  What  evidence  is  it  competent  for  the  mana- 
gers of  the  House  of  Commons  to  produce. — ^We 
conceive,  that  it  was  not  proper,  nor  justified  by  a 
single  precedent,  to  refer  to  the  judges  of  the  inferior 
courts  any  question,  and  still  less  for  them  to  decide 
in  thar  answer,  of  what  is,  or  is  not  competent  f(x  the 
House  of  Commons,  or  for  any  committee  acting 
under  their  authority,  to  do,  or  not  to  do,  in  any  in- 
stance, or  respect  whatsoever.  This  new  and  unheard 
of  course  can  have  no  other  effect  than  to  subject  to 
the  discretion  of  the  judges  the  law  of  parliament  and 
the  privfleges  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  in  a 
great  measure  the  judicial  privileges  of  the  Peers 
themselves:  any  intermeddliog  in  which,  on  thar 
part,  we  conceive  to  be  a  dangerous  and  unwairant* 
able  assumption  of  power.** 

Such  were  the  effects  upon  the  Privileges  of  the 
Lords,  and  the  Commons.  Let  us  next  observe  what 
they  were  upon  objects  of  much  greater  importance. 

^  The  operation  of  this  method  is,  in  -substance 
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not  only  to  make  the  Judges  masters  of  the  whole  BOOK  VI. 
process  and  oorduct  of  tlie  trial;  but,  through  that  ^^^^'^' 
medium,  to  transfer  to  them  the  ultimate  judgment    1794^ 
on  the  cause  itself  and  its  merits. 

**  These  essential  innovations  tend,  as  vour  Com- 
mittee  conceives,  to  make  an  entire  alteration  in  the 
constitution  and  in  the  purposes  of  the  Hight  Court 
of  Parliament,  and  even  to  reverse  the  ancient  rela- 
tions between  the  Lords  and  the  Judges. 

**  It  tends  wholly  to  take  away  from  the  Commons 
the  benefit  of  making  good  their  case  before  the  pro- 
per judges,  and  submits  this  high  inquest  to  the 
inferior  courts. 

**  Your  Committee  sees  no  reason  why,  on  the 
same  principles  and  precedents,  the  Lords  may  not  ter-» 
minate  their  proceedings  in  this  and.  in  all  future  trials^ 
by  sending  the  whole  body  of  evidence  taken  before 
them,  in  the  shape  of  a  special  verdict,  to  tfie  Judges, 
and  may  not  demand  of  them  whether  they  ought, 
on  the  whole  matter,  to  acquit  or  condemn  the  pri- 
soner :  Nor  can  we  discover  any  cause  that  should 
hinder  them  from  deciding  on  the  accumulative  body 
of  the  evidence,  as  hitherto  they  have  done  in  its 
parts,  and  from  dictating  the  existence  or  non-exist- 
ence of  a  misdemeanor  or  other  crime  in  the  prisoner, 
as  they  think  fit,— without  any  more  reference  to 
principle  or  precedent  of  law,  than  hitherto  they  have 
thought  proper  to  apply  in  determining  on  the  several 
parcels  of  this  cause. 

•*  Your  Committee  apprehends,,  that  very  serious 
inconveniences  and  mischiefs  may  hereafter  arise 
from  a  practice,  in  the  House  of  Lords,  of  considering 
itself  as  unable  to  act  without  the  judges  of  the 
inferior  courts,  of  implicitly  following  their  dictates, 
of  adhering  with  a  literal  precision  to  the  very  words 
of  their  responses,  and  putting  them  to  decide  on  the 
VOL.  V.  R 
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BOOR  VI.  competence  of  the  managers  for  the  Common8^«~the 
^^^^'  ^'  competence  of  the  eridence  to  be  produced, — who  are 
1794  *^  ^  permitted  to  appear, — what  questions  are  to  be 
asked  of  witnesses,  and,  indeed,  parcel  by  parcel,  of 
the  whole  of  the  gross  case  before  them ;  as  well  as 
to  determine  upon  the  order,  method,  and  process  of 
every  part  of  their  proceedings.  The  judges  of  the 
inferior  courts  are  by  law  rendered  independent  of 
the  Crown.  But  this,  instead  of  a  benefit  to  the 
subject,  would  be  a  grievance,  if  no  way  was  left  of 
producing  a  responsibility.  If  the  Lords  cannot,  or 
will  not  act  without  the  Judges ;  and  if  (which  God 
forbid!)  the  Commons  should  at  any  time  find  it 
hereafter  necessary  to  impeach  them  before  the  Lords  i 
this  House  would  find  the  Lords  disabled  in  their 
iunctions^  fearful  of  giving  any  judgment  on  matter 
of  law,  ^or  admitting  any  proof  of  fact  without  them ; 
and  having  once  assumed  the  rule  of  proceeding  and 
practice  below  as  their  rule,  they  must  at  every  in^ 
stance  resort,  for  their  means  of  judging,  to  the 
authority  of  those  whom  they  are  appointed  to 
judge.'* 

On  the  side  of  judicature,  then,  the  people  were 
left  without  a  remedy.  The  Lords,  by  nullifying 
themselves,  took  away  every  legal  ch^ck  upon  the 
iniquity  of  judges,  because  the  judges  could  only  be 
tried  before  the  Lords,  and  to  be  tried  before  the 
Lords  was  to  be  tried  by  themselves. 

For  the  departure  from  the  ancient  practice  of 
framing  a  general  question,  within  which  the  parti- 
cular point  in  doubt  was  comprehended,  to  the  new 
and  extraordinary  practice  of  sending  the  particular 
point  itself  to  the  judges,  before  whom  the  cause  and 
its  evidence  were  not  brought,  two  possible  causes  are 
assignable.  First ;  Talent,  and  the  exercise  of  talent, 
were  necessary  to  the  framing  of  general  questions ; 

1 
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but  talent  was  possibly  scarce,  and  the  labour  of  BOOK  VI. 
thought  undoubtedly  painful.  Secondly;  General  rules,  ^°^^'  ^' 
framed  to  embrace  the  particular  instances  decided   i^gj^^ 
as  they  were  by  the  judges,  would,  in  many  cases,  not 
have  borne  to  be  expre3sed ;  their  efficacy,  in  corrupt- 
ing the  administration  of  justice,  would  have  been 
sufficiently  visible,  to  excite  the  indignation  of  the 
world. 

They  would  have  been  seen  to  be,  what,  by  the 
committee,  they  were  declared  to  be,  **  of  a  ten^ 
dency  to  shut  up  for  ever  aU  the  avenues  to  justice;" 
to  operate  as  "  a  means  of  concealment  ;**  **  to  render 
the  process  of  judicature,  not  the  terror,  but  the 
protection,  of  all  the  fraud  and  violence  arising  from 
the  abuse  of  power  ;**  and,  united  with  ^  private^ 
unargued  judicial  opinions,  to  introduce,  by  d^;rees» 
the  miserable  servitude  which  exists  where  the  law  ip 
uncertain  or  unknown." 

^^  A  miserable  servitude  exists  wherever  the  lam 
is  uncertain  or  unknown."*  Such  was  the  (^inion^ 
solemnly  pronounced,  on  a  very  important  occasion, 
by  the  assemblage  of  great  men  by  whom  this  trial 
of  Warren  Hastings  was  conducted.  Does  any  man 
dispute  its  truth  and  importance?  After  this  ao 
knowledgment,  did  the  managers  reflect  how  dread- 
fully uncertain  law  must  be,  in  that  country  where 
it  has  nothing  for  its  foundation,  but  the  notes,  taken 
by  casual  individuals,  of  the  incidents  which  happen 
in  this  and  that  individual  case?  Did  they  reflect, 
to  how  dreadful  a  degree  law  must  be  unknown,  in 
that  country,  in  which  it  is  so  voluminous  and  ob* 
scure,  that  the  longest  life  of  the  most  ingenious 
lawyer,  according  to  the  lawyers  themselves,  is  not 
fufficient  to  learn  completely  even  one  of  its  partq^ 
Is  it  necessary  to  add,  how  great  a  portion  of  this 
miserable  servitude  is,  therefore,  the  curse  and  the 
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BOOK  VI.  dfagrace  of  the  country,  among  the  le^slators  of 
^^'^^'  ^'  which  these  managers  themselves  were  found  ? 
1*^94  ^'^'  '^^  committee  made  a  dissertation  of  con- 
siderable value  upon  the  rules  of  evidence,  or  rather 
ttie  rules  for  exclusion  of  evidence.  Even  here, 
however,  the  author  of  the  report  saw  his  way  but 
obscurely.  He  perceived  distinctly,  that  every  one 
of  the  rules  of  exclusion,  which  had  been  brought  to 
bear  against  himself,  was  mischievous,  and  opposed 
to  the  course  of  justice  in  that  particular  application 
of  it.  But  he  did  not  ascend  to  the  principle  of  ex- 
dus^ion  itself;  and  perceive  that  generically  it  was 
pregnant  with  nothing  but  mischief.  The  mind  of 
Mr.  Burke  was  not  a  generalizing  mind.  It  rested 
upon  ludividu^  cases.;  had  little  native  propensity  to 
ascend  any  higher ;  and  seldom  did  so,  unless  when 
impelled  by  unusual  circumstances.  ^ 

The  committee  begin  with  stating  to  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  to  the  world,  a  most  important  fact. 
Iliey  had  been  informed,  before  the  trial  began,  that 
tise  would  be  made  of  the  rules  of  evidence  to  ob- 
struct them.  That  is  to  say,  the  knowledge  existed, 
and  was  capable  of  being  turned  to  practical  account, 
that  the  laws  of  evidence  were  useful  to  protect  a 
criminal;  because  it  was  not  yet  known  whether 
Hastings  was  criminal  or  not  criminal ;  but  it  was 
);)erfectly  known,  it  seems,  that,  in  either  case,  the 
laws  of  evidence  would  be  effectual  to  obstruct  his 
jM'Osecutors.  And,  happily,  the  power  of  obstructing 
justice,  which  English  law  thus  puts  into  the  hands 
of  her  professors,  received  a  memorable  and  flagrant 
illustration,  on  the  trial  of  Warren  Hastings. 

The  committee  first  observe,  that  if  the  roles  for 
(excluding  evidence  were  of  advantage  in  questions 
which  related  to  men  of  our  own  country  merely,  and 
to  private  transactions,  they  were  altogether  inappli- 
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cable,  in  questions,  which  related  <'  to  a  people  se-  BOOKVi. 
parated  from  Great  Britain  by  a  very  great  part  of  ^'^^^  ^' 
the  globe,  separated  by  manners,  by  principles  of  j^^. 
religion,  and  by  inveterate  habits  as  strong  as  nature 
itself,  still  more  than  by  the  circumstance  of  local 
distance ;"  and  questions  which  related  to  men,  ^  who 
in  the  perpetration  and  concealment  of  offences,  have 
had  the  advantage  of  all  the  means  and  powers  given 
to  government  for  the  detection  and  punishment  of 
guilt,  and  for  the  protection  of  the  people.** 

The  author  of  the  report  lays  down  the  principle 
of  evidence,  with  more  than  his  usual  comprehensive- 
ness, in  the  following  words :  *'  Your  committee  con- 
ceives, that  the  trial  of  a  cause  is  not  in  the  aigmnents 
or  disputations  of  the  prosecutors  and  the  counsel, 
but  in  the  evidence;  and  that  to  refuse  evidence,  is 
to  refuse  to  hear  the  cause  :  Nothing,  theref(M«,  but 
tlie  most  clear  and  weighty  reasons  ought  to  preclude 
its  production."  Yet,  after  laying  down  this  im- 
portant proposition,  the  author  seems  to  have  known 
little  of  its  value ;  for  he  makes  hardly  any  use  of  it, 
but  goes  immediately  to  challenge  his  adversary,  on 
the  sc(H%  of  precedent  and  practice ;  though  he  had 
made  the  committee  expressly  declare,  that  where 
not  *^  founded  on  the  immutable  principles  of  sub- 
stantial justice,  no  practice,  in  any  court,  high,  or 
low,  is  proper,  or  fit  to  be  maintained.!" 

The  committee  proceeded  to  lay  before  the  House 
and  the  world,  the  result  of  a .  careful  research, 
which  they  professed  to  have  made  into  the  subject 
of  legal  technicalities,  or  **  those  supposed  strict  a^d 
inflexible  rules  of  proceeding  and  of  evidence,  which 
appeared  to  them,"  as  they  affirmed,  '' destructive  of 
all  the  means  and  ends  of  justice;"  a  declaration 
more  firmly  grounded  than  even  they  were  aware ; 
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BOOK  VI.  and  of  which  their  country  has  not  yet  been  wis<> 
^^^^'^'  enough  to  profit. 
|,^^^^  They  gave  an  account  of  the  doctrine  of  evidence, 
as  it  had  been  manifested  in  the  proceedings  of  the 
high  court  of  parliament,  as  it  existed  in  the  civil  or 
Roman,  and  as  it  existed  in  English  law.  The  in- 
ference presented  was,  that  on  the  trial  of  Mr.  Hast- 
ings, the  Lords,  in  the  leading-strings  of  the  judges, 
went  beyond  the  law  of  parliament,  beyond  the  civil, 
iand  beyond  even  the  English  law,  in  their  rejections 
of  evidence. 

Reflecting  upon  the  history  of  EngUsh  law,  which 
for  a  series  of  years  had  been  relaxing  the  ceremonial 
of  barbarous  times,  and  always  most  rapidly  in  the 
hands  of  its  most  enlightened  professors,  the  com-? 
mittee  presented  a  most  important  historical  and  phi- 
losophical fact;  That  an  overlaboured  devotion  to 
forms,  at  the  expense  of  substance,  is  the  bent  of  a 
rude  age ;  and  of  a  rude  mind,  in  aU  ages. 

The  committee,  having  produced  a  number  of  th« 
most  remarkable  instances  they  could  find,  in  which 
the  judges  had  violated  the  formalities  of  law  in  order 
to  preserve  the  substance  of  justice,  exhibited  the 
following  brilliant  eulogium  on  the  courts  of  law : 
**  It  is  with  gr^at  satis£Eu:tion  your  committee  has 
found,  that  the  reproach  of  disgraceful  subtleties^  of 
inferior  rules  of  evidence  which  prevent  the  discovery 
of  truth,  of  forms  and  modes  of  proceeding  which 
stand  in  the  way  of  that  justice,  the  forwarding  of 
which  is  the  sole  rational  object  of  their  invention, 
cannot  fairiy  be  imputed  to  the  common  law  of  Eng- 
land, or  to  the  ordinary  practice  of  the  courts  below.** 

This  was  to  draw  a  general  nde  from  the  induction 
of  a  small  and  insufiScient  number  of  particulars, 
pgreeably  to  the  mental  habit  of  £dmun4  Burke.  He 
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Bad  exhibited  a  certain  number  of  instances,  in  which  BOOR  VL 
the  formalities  of  law  had  been  made  to  yield  to  the  ^^^^'  *' 
claims  of  justice.     He  might  have  exhibited  a  much    ^^g^ 
greater  number,  in  which  the  claims  of  justice  had 
been  made  to  yield  to  the  formalities  of  law.    Mr. 
Burke  seems  to  have  been  perfectly  ignorant  of  a 
great  and  pervading  principle  of  English  law,  which 
may  be  called  the  principle  of  duplicity.     On  occa- 
sions, so  numerous  as  to  extend  over  a  great  part  of 
the  whole  field  of  law^  English  judges  are  provided 
with  two  grounds,  on  which  they  may  erect  their 
decisions ;  two  opposite  grounds,  by  means  of  which 
they  may,  upon  the  same  question,  make  choice  of 
any  one  of  two  opposite  decisions  which  they  please ; 
and  still  be  in  the  right.     They  may  follow  the  rule 
pf  rational  justice,  and  the  genuine  merits  of  the  case, 
without  regard  to  the  formalities  of  law :  In  that  in- 
stance, they  are  clothed  with  the  praise  of  libera- 
lity.    They  may  adhere  to  the  formalities,  and  dis- 
regard the  substance  of  the  case :  In  that  instance 
they  are  decorated  with   the  praise  of  a  zeal  for 
the  law,  for  that  steadiness  and  fixity  in  the  rules 
of  law  on  which  the  usefulness  of  them  mainly  de- 
pends.     This  power  of  deciding,  either  on  one  side  or 
another,  just  as  they  please,  is  arbitrary  power ;  and, 
as  far  as  it  extends,  renders  the  Judges  completely^ 
and  uncontrolably,  despotic.     They  may  do  whatever 
Ihey  please.     They  may  favour  justice,  if  they  have 
an  inclination  for  justice.     They  may  violate  justice, 
if  they  have  any  end  to  serve  by  the  violation.    In 
the  one  case  they  are  safe,  on  pretence  of  justice :  in 
the  other  they  are  safe,  on  pretence  of  law. 

VIIL  After  some  general  observations  on  the  na^ 
ture  and  importance  of  circumstantial  evidence,  the 
committee  stated  that  the  Lords  had,  on  this  occasion, 
pursued  a  course,  not  only  unsupported  by  any  prac- 
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BOOKVl.tice  of  their  predecessors,  and  in  hostility  Mrith  the 

^^^'  ^'  practice  of  the  Courts  below ;  but  a  course  which 

J  704.  appeared  to  the  committee  **  totally  abhorrent  from 

the  genius  of  circumstantial  evidence,  and  mischiev^ 

ously  subversive  of  its  use." 

^^  As  proof  by  circumstantial  evidence  rarely,  if 
ever,*^  says  the  report,  '^  depends  upon  one  fact  only, 
but  is  collected  from  the  number  and  accumulation 
of  circumstances  concun*ent  in  one  point ;  we  do  not 
find  an  instance  until  this  trial  of  Warren  Hastings, 
Esq.  (which  has  produced  many  novelties)  that  at- 
tempts have  been  made  by  any  court  to  call  on  the^ 
prosecutor  for  an  account  of  the  purpose  for  which  he 
means  to  produce  each  particle  of  this  circumstantial 
evidence,  to  take  up  the  circumstances  one  by  one,  to 
prejudge  the  efficacy  of  each  matter  separately  in 
proving  the  point ;  and  thus  to  break  to  pieces  and 
garble  those  facts,  upon  the  multitude  of  which,  their 
combination,  and  the  relation  of  all  their  component 
parts  to  each  other  and  to  the  culprit,  the  whole,  force 
and  virtue  of  this  evidence  depends.  To  do  any 
thing  which  can  destroy  this  collective  effect,  is  to 
deny  circumstantial  evidence." 

The  following  was  another  pertinent  remark. 
*^  Your  committee  cannot  but  express  their  surprise 
at  the  particular  period  of  the  present  trial  when  the 
attempts  to  which  we  have  alluded  fii^t  began  to  be 
made.  We  did  not  find  any  serious  resistance  on  this 
head,  till  we  came  to  make  good  our  charges  of  secret 
crimes;  crimes  of  a  class  and  description,  in  the  proof 
of  which  all  Judges  of  all  countries  have  found  it  ne* 
cessary  to  relax  almost  all  their  rules  of  competency ; 
such  crimes  as  peculation,  pecuniary  frauds,  extortion, 
and  bribery.*' 

IX.  The  committee  complained  that  the  Lords  had 
made  it  a  ground  of  exclusion,  if  a  question  was  put 
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on  the  cross-examiQatioD,  not  on  the  exammation  in  BOOKVI. 
chief;  or  if  an  artide  of  evidence  was  tendered  (m  the  ^^^'  ^' 
reply,  not  in  the  first  stage  of  the  prosecution.     They     j.^^^^ 
entered  into  a  long  argument  to  show,  that  this  con-» 
duct,  as  it  was  unfavourable  to  the  discovery  of  truth, 
and  correct  decision ;  so  it  was  unsupported  by  any 
thing  in  the  law  or  practice  of  the  courts. 

X.  The  committee,  last  of  all,  commented  xxp&a 
the  defence  set  up  for  this  rejection  of  evidence ;  that 
it  corresponded  with  the  practice  of  the  Judges  in 
trying  offences  under  commissions  of  oyer  and  ter-^ 
miner.  They  made  a  distinction  between  comnum 
jurymen,  bound  to  give  their  verdict  at  one  sitting, 
and  the  peers  of  parliament,  possessing  all  the  time 
for  deliberation  which  the  case  might  require.  They 
allowed,  with  flagrant  inconsistency,  that  exclusion 
might  be  very  wise  and  good,  when  it  was  cmnmon 
jurymen  who  were  to  decide  upon  the  case;  con* 
tended  that  it  was  very  noxious  when  the  Lords  of 
parliament  were  to  decide :  As  if  common  jurymen 
were  cs^Ue  of  deciding  accurately  and  justly  upon 
the  merits  of  a  case,  with  evidence  not  complete ;  the 
Lords  of  Parliament  were  not  capable  !  As  if  the  way 
to  prevent  ignorance  from  deciding  wrong  was  to 
withhold  information !  As  if  a  man  with  imperfect 
eyes  were  expected  to  find  his  way  best  in  the  dark  ! 
Assuredly,  if  an  ignorant  man  is  called  upon  to  make 
a  decision,  the  way  to  obtain  a  correct  one  is  not  to 
deprive  him  of  information  on  the  subject,  but  to  give 
him  all  the  information  in  your  power,  and  instruct 
him,  as  completely  as  you  can,  what  degree  of  influ-. 
ence  each  article  of  information  intrinsically  possesses 
towards  proving  the  matter  in  dispute. 

.    This  unprecedented  exposure  of  abuses  in  the  law, 
and  of  the  advantage  made  of  those  abuses,  by  the 
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BOOK  VI.  professors  of  the  law,  excited  the  highest  indignation 

^^^^'  ^'  among  those  professors.     Lord  Thurlow,  at  the  head 

1794    ^^  them  in  point  of  weighty  and  almost  at  the  head  of 

them  also  in  impetuosity  of  temper,  broke  out,  on  an 

early  occasion,  with  the  iSames  which  were  kindled 

within  his  breast. 

In  a  debate  which  took  place  in  the  House  of  Peers, 
<m  Thursday,  May  22,  on  the  bill  for  allowing  govern- 
ment to  take  up  and  confine  for  a  limited  time  persons 
mispected  of  treasonable  or  seditious  practices,  Lord 
Thurlow  in  his  speech  mentioned  ''  a  pamphlet  which 
his  Lordship  said  was  published  by  one  Debrett  in 
Piccadilly,  and  which  had  that  day  been  put  into  his 
hands,  reflecting  highly  upon  the  Judges  and  many 
Members  of  that  House  ;  it  was  disgraceful  and  in- 
decent ;  such  as  he  thought  nev^  ought  to  pass  f/n- 
punished.  He  considered  that  vilifying  and  wiw- 
representing  the  conduct  of  Judges  and  Magistrates, 
entrusted  with  the  administration  of  justice  and  the 
laws  of  the  country,  was  a  crime  of  a  very  heinous 
nature,  most  destructive  in  its  consequences,  because 
it  tended  to  lower  them  in  the  opinion  of  those  who 
Ought  to  feel  a  proper  reverence  and  i;«spect  for  their 
high  and  important  stations ;  and  when  it  was  stated 
to  the  ignorant  and  wicked,  that  their  Judges  and 
Magistrates  were  ignorant  and  corrupt,  it  tended  to 
lessen  their  respect  for,  and  obedience  to,  the  laws  of 
their  country,  because  they  were  taught  to  think  ill 
of  those  who  administered  them.** 

We  may  here  observe  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
of  the  expedients  of  the  lawyers.  What  they  have 
laboured  firom  an  early  date  to  create  and  establish  in 
the  minds  of  their  countrymen  is — a  belief,  that  it  is 
criminal  ever  to  express  blame  of  them  or  theif 
system.  This  endeavour  has  hardly  been  less  diligent 
U)aa  it  has  been  succ^sfuL    The  belief  has  growft 
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into  one  of  the  most  rooted  principles  in  the  minds  of  BOOK  VL 
the  more  opulent  classes  of  Englishmen.  That  it  is  ^"^^'  ^* 
one  of  the  most  pernicious  prejudices  is  indisputable.  "TZZT" 
For  it  is  obvious,  that  it  confers  upon  the  lawyers,  as 
far  as  it  goes,  a  complete  and  absolute  license  to  make 
the  system  of  which  they  are  the  organs,  and  upon 
which  all  the  happiness  of  society  depends,  as  favour- 
able to  their  own  interests,  at  the  expense  of  those  of 
the  community,  as  ever. they  please.  It  is,  therefore, 
a  belief  artificially  created  by  the  lawyers,  for  the 
protection  of  their  own  abuses ;  and  will  never  be 
allowed  to  retain  a  place  in  the  mind  of  any  enlight- 
ened and  disinterested  man.  The  grand  remedy  for 
the  defects  of  government  is,  to  let  in  upon  them 
publicity  and  censure*  The  grand  remedy  for  the 
misconduct  of  the  members  of  government  is,  to  let  in 
upon  it  publicity  and  censure.  There  are  no  abuses  in 
the  exposure  of  which  society  is  more  interested  than 
those  of  the  law.  There  is  no  misconduct  in  the  ex^ 
posure  of  which  it  is  more  interested  than  that  of  the 
lawyers. 

The  first  thing  observable  in  the  speech  of  this 
l^at  lawyer  is  the  Jictiony  under  which  he  speaks  of 
the  report  of  a  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
It  was  a  pampfilet  published  by  one  Debrett.  The 
regulations  of  parliament  required,  that  notice  should 
not  be  taken  in  one  of  the  Houses,  of  any  thing  done 
in  the  other.  Hie  speech  of  the  great  lawyer,  then» 
was  a  flagrant  violation  of  that  rule;  for  the  whole 
purport  of  it  was  to  arraign  the  matter  of  the  writ- 
ing, which  wa»  the  production  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, not  the  mere  act  of  publication,  in  which 
alone  Debrett  was  ppncemed.  A  rule  that  can  be 
set  aside  by  a  fiction,  that  is,  by  a  declaration  more 
or  less  false,  adapted  to  the  purpose,  is  not  a  rule  that 
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BOOK  VI.  is  good  for  much,  as  it  will  never  be  in  substance  re* 
^^^^^^'  garded  when  any  one  has  a  motive  for  breaking  it. 
1794,  The  vindictive  Judge  here  speaks  of  two. things, 
vilifying^  and  misreprt^tnting.  If  he  meant  to  say, 
that  the  report  of  the  committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons  had  misrepresented  any  thing  done  by  the 
Judges,  of  either  of  the  two  descriptions,  concerned 
in  the  trial  of  Mr.  Hastings ;  it  is  not  true.  He 
could  not  have  mentioned  a  single  fact  which  was 
not  justly  stated ;  nor  a  single  censure,  with  respect 
to  which,  the  &ct  against  which  it  was  pointed,  and 
liie  reasons  for  which  it  was  applied,  were  not  both  of 
them  distinctly  assigned.  Nothing  could  be  farther 
jErom  misrepresentation  than  this. 

Further,  the  (^nded  Judge  speaks  of  two  things;, 
vilifying,  and  misrepresenting,  as  if  they  were  one 
^nd  the  same  thing;  and  thereby  creates  a  deceitful, 
and  miscliievous  confusion.  Misrepresenting,  which 
is  conveying  a  false  conception  of  another  man,  is 
always  bad.  It  may  or  it  may  not  imply  guilt, 
according  to  the  state  of  the  mind  from  which  it 
issued.  But  all  means  should  be  employed  both  to 
prevent  its  existence,  and  to  provide  a  remedy  for  its 
effects.  ViUfication  is  a  very  different  thing ;  and 
is  subject  to  very  different  laws.  Vilification,  as 
distinct  from  misrepresentation,  is  the  conveying  a 
true  character  of  a  bad  man. ..  The  case  is  not  easy 
to  be  conceived,  in  which  that  is  not  good  for  society; 
There  can  be  no  case,  in  which  to  publish  the  true 
character  of  a  bad  ruler  is  not  good  for  society. 
Thene  can  be  no  case,  in  which  to  publish  the  true 
character  of  a  bad  Judge  is  not  pre-eminently  bene- 
ficial i;o  society. 

Observe  the  slight  of  hand,  with  which  the  artificer 
endeavours  to  pass  his  counterfeit  coin.     Vilificationy 
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and  misrepresentation^  are  both  spoken  of,  as  the  bookvl 
same   thing.      Misrepresentation   is   unquestionably  ^,^^^'  ^* 
had;  and  vilification   being  shufHed  in,  under  the   iy94, 
same  cover,  is  spoken  of  as  bad  also.     And  then 
comes  the  doctrine,  delightful  to  the  lawyer,  that  to 
speak  with  censure  of  the  dignitaries  of  the  law, 
on  any  occasion,  or  in  any  shape,  is  the  height  of 
mminality ;  and  that  ''  to  reflect,''  as  they  call  if^ 
upon  the  Judges,  that  is,  to  make  just  remarks  upon 
ill  behaviour,  "  ought  never  to  pass  unpunished."*     It 
is  y&ry  natural  for  Judges  to  preach  punishment  for' 
all  **  reflection''  upon   Judges.      But  what  is  the 
consequence  with  respect  to  the  unhappy  community? 
To  €D9ure  to  the  Judges  a  power  of  gratifying  and 
aggrandizing  themselves  at  their  expense :  the  power, 
in  short,  of  making  and  keeping  the  law,  an  instru- 
ment, to  any  extent  which  they  please,  not  of  justice, 
but  oppression. 

Hear  the  plea  of  the  lawyer,  in  behalf  of  his  mis* 
chievous  claim.  To  make  known,  says  he,  the  offences 
of  great  men  of  the  law  would  ^^  diminish  respect  for, 
and  obedience  to  the  laws."  That  is  to'sfiy  :  Wben 
laws  and  the  administration  of  them  are  made  good, 
they  will  not  be  respected :  When  they  are  bad,  if 
you  only  say  nothing  about  their  badness,  and  allow 
the  lawyers  to  praise  the  badness  as  if  it  were  good- 
nessy  you  will  then  have  perfect  respect  and  obedience. 
Who  but  those  who  have  rendered  up  their  under- 
standings to  the  will  of  the  deceivers,  can  believe 
this  wretched  misrepresentation  of  the  human  mind  ? 
It  requires  pains  and  trouble,  cunningly  and  persever* 
ingly  applied,  to  make  people  in  love  with  that  which 
burts  tbem ;  leave  them  only  to  the  operation  of 
nature,  and  that  which  does  them  good  will  of  itself 
engage  their  affections.  If  half  the  pains  were  taken 
to  make  the  people  see  the  excellence  qf  good  l^ws^ 
3 
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Chap,  f »  that  have  been  always  taken  to  prevent  them  tranA 

'  seeing  the  wickedness  of  bad  laws,  an  obedience  such 

as  the  world  has  never  yet  beheld,  and  never  can 

behold,  till  that  righteous  course  is  adopted,  would  be 

the  consequence,  ensured,  with  the  certainty  of  the 

laws  of  nature.^ 

t  What  Mr.  Burke  said  upon  the  subject  of  thit  attack  desenret  atteiH 
lion ;  though  his  strictures  fall  greatly  short  of  the  mark,  because  hit 
mind  was  deluded  by  the  fallacy— of  respect  for  bad  Judges*  and  bad 
laws.  On  the  day  after  the  speech  of  Lord  Tburlow  was  deliTered  in 
the  House  of  Lords,  he  thus  addressed  the  House  of  Commons : 

''  The-licence  of  the  present  times  makes  it  very  difficult  to  talk  npoa 
certain  subjects  in  which  Parliamentary  Older  is  involyed.  It  is  diffi« 
cult  to  speak  of  them  with  regularity,  or  to  be  silent  with  dignity  or 
wisdom.  AH  our  proceedings  have  been  constantly  published,  accord- 
ing to  the  discretion  and  ability*  of  individuals,  with  impunity,  almost 
ever  since  I  came  into  Parliament.  By  prescription  people  bad  obtain- 
ed  something  like  a  right  to  this  abuse.  I  do  not  justify^t.  The  abuse 
is  now  grown  so  inveterate,  that  to  punish  it  without  a  previous  notice 
would  have  an  appearance  of  hardship,  if  not  injustice.  These  publi* 
cations  are  frequently  erroneous  as  well  as  irregular,  but  not  always  so  : 
v^hat  they  give  as  Reports  and  Resolutions  of  this  House,  have  sometimes 
been  fairly  given. 

'*  It  has  not  been  uncommon  to  attack  the  proceedings  of  the  House 
itself,  under  colour  of  attacking  these  irregular  publications ;  and  the 
House,  notwithstanding  this  colourable  plea,  has,  in  some  instances, 
proceeded  to  punish  the  persons  who  have  thus  insulted  it.  When  a 
complaint  is  made  of  a  piratical  edition  of  a  work,  the  author  admits 
that  it  is  his  work  that  is  thus  piratically  published ;  and  whoever  at- 
tacks  the  work  itself  in  these  unauthorised  publications,  does  not  attack 
it  less  than  if  he  had  attacked  it  in  an  edition  authorised  by  the 
writer. 

*'  I  understand,  that  in  a  place  which  I  greatly  respect,  and  by  9,  per- 
•on  for  whom  I  have  likewise  great  respect,  a  pamphlet  published  by  a 
Mr.  Debrett  has  been  very  heavily  censured.  That  pamphlet,  I  hear 
(for  I  have  not  read  it)  purports  to  be  a  Report  made  by  one  of  your 
committees  to  this  House.  It  has  been  censured  (as  I^am  told)  by  the 
person  and  in  the  place  I  have  mentioned,  in  very  harsh  and  very  unqua- 
lified terms.  It  has  been  said,  and  so  far  very  truly,  that  at  all  times,  and 
particularly  at  this  time,  it  is  necessary  for  the  preservation  of  order  and 
the  execution  of  the  law,  that  the  characters  and  reputation  of  the  Judges 
of  the  Courts  in  Westminster  Hall  should  be  kept  in  the  highest  degree  of 
respect  and  reverence ;  and  that  in  this  pamphlet,  described  by  the  name 
of  a  Libel,  the  characters  and  conduct  of  those  Judges  upon  a  late  occa- 
sion had  been  aspersed,  as  arising  from  •  ignorance  or  corruption. 
*'  I  think  it  impossible,  combining  all  the  circumstance^  not  to  sup* 
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t 
yCMC  tlut  ihu  Speech  does  reflect  upon  a  Report  which,  by  an  order  of  bOOKVL 
the  committee  on  which  I  aenrcd»  I  had  the  honour  of  presenting  to  this  Ciup.  a. 
liouae.    For  any  thing  improper  in  that  Report  I  am  responsible,  as  ,_     ^        ^ 
well  as  th«  other  members  of  the  committee,  to  this  House,  and  to  Uiis    ^  ^^^^ 
House  only.    The  matters  contained  in  it,  and  the  observations  upon 
them,  are  submitted  to  the  wisdom  of  the  House,  that  it  may  act  upon 
both  in  the  time  and  manner  that  to  your  judgment  may  seem  most  ex* 
pedientj,  or  that  you  may  not  act  opon  them  at  all,  if  you  should  think 
it  most  useful  to  the  public  good.    Your  committee  has  obeyed  your 
orders ;  it  has  done  its  duty  in  making  that  Report.    I  am  of  opinion 
with  the  eminent  person  by  whom  that  Report  is  censured,  that  it  is 
necessary,  at  this  time  very  partieukrly,  to  preserve  the  authority  of  the 
Judges.    This,  however,  doei  not  depend  upon  us,  hut  upon  themsehee^ 
It  is  necessary  to  'preserve  the  dignity  and  respect  of  all  the  coostitu* 
tiooal  authorities.    This,  too,  depends  upon  ourselves.    It  is  necessary 
to  preserve  the  respect  due  to  the  House  of  Lords :  it  is  full  as  necessary 
to  preserve  the  respect  due  to  the  House  of  Commons :  upon  which 
(whatever  may  be  thought  of  us  by  some  persons)  the  weight  andjorte 
itfail  other  authoriHet  within  this  kingdom  essentially  depend.    If  the 
power  of  the  House  of  Commons  is  degraded  or  enervated,  no  other 
can  stand.    We  must  be  true  to  ourselves;  we  ought  to  animadvert 
upon  any  of  our  members  who  abuse  the  trust  we  place  in  them :  we 
must  support  those  who^  without  r^gud  to  consequences,  perform  their 
duty. 

"  For  your  committee  of  managers,  and  for  myself,  I  must  say,  that 
the  Report  was  ddiberatdy  made,  and  does  not,  as  I  conceive,  contain 
any  very  material  error,  or  any  undue  or  indecent  reflection  upon  any 
person.  It  does  not  accuse  tfae  Judges  of  ignorance  or  oorruptiocu 
Whatever  it  says,  it  does  not  say  calumnionsly.  Thii  kind  of  bnguage 
belongs  to  persons  whose  eloquence  entitles  them  to  a  free  use  of  epithets. 
The  report  states,  that  the  Judges  had  given  their  opinions  secretly, 
contrary  to  the  almost  uninterrupted  tedor  of  Parliamentary  usage  on 
such  occasions.  It  states  that  the  opinions  were  given,  not  upon  the 
Law,  but  upon  the  Case.  It  states,  that  the  mode  of  giving  the  opinions 
were  unprecedented,  and  contrary  to  the  pritfileges  qfthe  Bouse  of  Cmm- 
mons.  It  states,  that  the  committee  did  not  know  »pon  what  rules  and 
principles  the  Judges  had  decided  upon  those  cases,  as  they  neither  heard 
them,  nor  are  they  entered  upon  the  Journals.  It  is  very  true,  that  we 
were  and  are  extremely  dissatisfied  with  those  opinions,  and  the  conse- 
quent determinaUons  of  the  Lords ;  and  we  do  not  think  such  a  mode  of 
proceeding  at  all  justified  by  the  most  numerous  and  the  best  precedents. 
None  of  these  sentimenu  are  the  committee,  as  I  conceive  (and  I  full  at 
little  as  any  of  them)  disposed  to  retract  or  to  soften  in  the  smallest 


*«The  Report  speaks  for  itself.  Whenever  an  occasion  shall  he  regu* 
itfrly  given  to  maintain  every  thing  of  suhstance  in  that  Paper,  I  shall 
%e  ready  to  meet  the  proudest  name  for  ahility,  learning,  or  rank,  that 
this  kingdom  contains,  upon  that  subject.  Do  I  say  this  from  any  con- 
fidence in  myself?   Far  from  it!  It  is  from  my  confidence  in  our  cause. 
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BOOKVI.  md  in  the  abiltty,   the  learning,  iinci  the  constitational  principles. 

Chap.  8    which  this  Hoaie  containi  wrdiin  itself,  and  which  I  hope,  it  will  ever 

■     ■  contain ;  and  in  the  assistance  which  it  wii  not  fell  to  afford  to  those 

1794«    ^^^*  ^^^  fSP^  intention,  do  their  best  to>  maintain  the  essentid 

Privileges  of  the  Hotise^  the  ancient  Law  of  Parliament,  and  the 

public  Justice  of  the  Kingdom/'    Hist,  of  Trial,  part  vii.  p.  WTf  118. 

No  reply  or  observation  was  made  on  ^e  subject  by  any  other 

member. 
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CHAP.  111. 

Arrangement  about  troops  and  money  with  the^OOtivU 
Nabob  of  Oude—The  Guntoor  Circar  obtained  ^^^^ 
from  the  Nizam,  and  a  new  arrangement  made   i^se* 

•  with  that  Prince-^Aspect  which  that  arrange-  • 
ment  bore  to  Tippoo  Saib-^Dispute  ofTippeo  with 
the  Rajah  of  Travancore — Tippoo  attacks  the 
lines  of  Travancore — The  English  prepare  for 
war — Form  an  alliance  with  the  Nizam,  and 
with  the  Mahrattas-^Plan  of  the  campaign- 
General  Meadows  takes  possession  of  Coimbetore, 
and  establishes  a  chain  of  depots  to  the  bottom  of 
the  Gujelhuttjf  Pass — Tippoo  descends  by  the 
Gujelhutty  Pass — And  compels  the  English  Ge* 
neral  to  return  for  the  Defence  of  Carnatic-^ 
End  of  the  campaign^  and  arrival  of  Lord  Corn- 
wallis  at  Madras — Operations  in  Malabar — A 
new  arrangement  with  Mahomed  Ali^  respecting 
the  revenues  of  Camatic* 

Lord  Cornwallis  took  in  his  hand  the  reins  oi 
the  Indian  government  in  the  month  of  September^ 
1786;  and  was  guided  by  a  pretty  extensive  code 
of  instructions,  carried  out  from  the  joint  manufacture 
of  the  Board  of  Control  and  the  Court  of  Directors. 

Of  the  two  grand  divisions  into  which  the  measures 
of  this  Governor-General  are  distinguished;  those 
which  regarded  the  interior  management  of  the  empire^ 
and  those  which  regarded  its  external  relations ;  th» 
one  constitutes  a  subject  distinct  from  the  other;  and 

VOL*  V.  8"  , 
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BOOKVI.  we  shall  consult  utflity,  by  reserving  the  attempts 

^"^^'  ^'  which  he    made  to  improve  the  state  of  the  go- 

1786*   vernmenty  till  after  the  narrative  is  presented  of  the 

transactions  which  took  place  between  him  and  the 

neighbouring  powei^. 

The  state  of  the  connection  with  the  Nabob  of 
Oude  was  the  object  which  first  solicited  the  attention 
of  Lord  Comwallis.  The  preceding  Govemor-Ge- 
neral  and  Council  had  pledged  themselves  to  Mr. 
Hastings  for  the  support  of  that  arrangement  which 
was  one  of  the  last  measures  of  his  administration. 
But  no  sooner  had  Lord  Comwallid  anived  in  India, 
than  the  Nabob  proposed  to  come  even  in  person  to 
Calcutta,  and  pressed  in  the  most  earnest  manner  for 
leave  to  send  Hyder  Beg  Rhan  his  minister.  The 
object  was,  to  represent  as  Insupportable  the  weight 
of  the  burthen  which  was  still  imposed  upon  his  coun- 
try: and  to  entreat  that  the  temporary  tnigade,  now 
cdled  the  Futty  Gur  brigade,  should,  agreeably  to 
the  contract  which  Mr.  Hastings  had  formed,  but 
which  had  never  been  observed,  now  be  withdrawn. 

To  Lord  Comwallis,  it  appeared,  however,  by  no 
means  safe,  to  entrust  the  defence  of  the  Nabob's  do^ 
minions  to  the  stipulated  amount  of  the  Company's 
troops,  a  single  brigade  at  Cawnpore«  In  the  minute 
which  he  recorded  upon  this  occasion,  he  represented 
the  discipline  of  the  Nabob's  own  troops  as  too  im- 
perfect to  be  depended  upon,  even  for  the  obedience 
of  his  subjects;  who  were  retained  in  submission 
solely  by  their  dread  of  the  Company's  arms :  He 
described  the  character  of  the  Nabob  as  a  pure  com-^ 
pound  of  negligence  and  profusion :  And  though,  at 
that  time,  Oude  was  threatened  with  no  particular 
dangei*;  and  the  expense  attending  the  continuance 
of  the  brigade  at  Futty  Ghur  exceeded  the  sum  which 
he  was  entitled  to  exact  of  the  Nabob ;  he  &^b&peA 

9 
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to  tb«  reiolutidti  that  the  troops  should  not  be  re-  BOOKVf. 
moved.  ^"^"-^v 

In  the  pecuniAry  burthen,  however,  he  admitted  j-gg 
some  alteration.  It  appeared  that,  during  the  nine 
preceding  years,  the  Nabob  had  paid  to  the  Company, 
under  different  titles,  at  the  rate  of  eighty-four  lacs 
of  rupees  per  annum  ;  though  by  the  treaty  of  1775, 
he  had  bound  himself  to  the  annual  payment  of  only 
81  ,£1,000,  and  by  the  treaty  of  1781,  to  that  of 
94,20,000  rupees. 

It  was  agreed  that  fifty  lacs  should  be  the  annual 
payment  of  the  Nabob ;  and  that  this  should  embrace 
every  possible  claim.  The  Governor-General  dc^ 
clared  that  this  was  sufficient  to  indemnify  the  Com^^ 
pany  for  all  the  expense  which  it  was  necessary  for 
them  to  incur  in  consequence  of  their  connection  with 
the  Vizir.  In  other  words,  he  declared  that,  for  the 
Bine  preceding  years,  unjustifiable  extortion,  to  the 
amount  of  thirty-four  lacs  per  annum,  had  been  prac^ 
tised  on  that  dependant  prince.  The  relation  now 
established  between  the  Nabob  of  Oude  and  the 
Honourable  Company  was  described  by  the  Governor- 
General  in  the  foUowing  words :  **  We  undertake  the 
defence  of  his  country :  In  retufn,  he  agrees  to  defiray 
the  real  expenses  incurred  by  an  engagement  of  so 
much  value  to  himself:  and  the  internal  administra- 
tion of  his  affairs  is  left  to  his  exclusive  manage- 
ment."^ 

Among  the  instructions  with  which  LiOrd  Com* 
wallis  was  furnished  for  his  government  in  India,  he 
carried  out  with  him  explicit  orders  to  demand  from 
the  Nizam  the  surrender  of  the  circar  of  Guntoor/ 
Bazalut  Jung  had  died  in  1782;  but  Nizam  Ali 

1  See  Papers  relating  to  the  East  Indies,  printed  by  order  of  the  Hous^ 
of  ConmoDt  iu  1806,  No.  t.  p.  1-*14. 

SS 
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BOOK VI. retained  possession  of  the  circar;  and  the  Engiiak 
^"^^'  ^'  had  withheld  the  payment  of  the  peshcush.  Upon 
1788.  ^^^  arrival  qf  Lord  Comwallis  in  India,  he  was 
deterred  from  obeying  immediately  the  peremptory 
orders  of  his  European  masters,  with  regard  to  the 
surrender  of  Guntoor,  on  account  of  the  advantage 
which  it  appeared  that  a  dispute  with  the  Nizam 
might  lend  to  the  ambition  of  Tippoo,  and  the  appre- 
hension which  was  entertained  of  a  rupture  with 
France.  In  the  year  1788,  however,  the  prospect 
of  uninterrupted  peace  with  France,  the  great  addi- 
tion to  the  English  military  strength  expected  in  the 
course  of  the  season,  and  the  general  position  of  the 
other  powers  in  India,  presented  the  appearance  of 
as  favourable  an  opportunity  for  making  the  demand, 
as  any  ^hich  was  regarded  as  sufficiently  probable  to 
form  a  rational  bains  of  action.  Immediately  after 
the  return  of  Tippoo  from  the  siege  of  Mangalore, 
and  the  conclusion  of  his  treaty  with  the  English  in^ 
1784,  he  ^t  up  against  the  Nizam  a  detnand  for 
Beejapore.  About  the  same  time  a  dispute  arose 
between  Tippoo  and  the  Poona  ministers,  respecting 
a  part  of  those  acquisitions  from  the  M ahratta  ter- 
ritory, which  had  been  made  by  Hyder,  during  the 
Peshwaship  of  Ragoba.  These  circumstances,  toge*- 
ther  with  the  jealousy,  if  not  the  fears,  which  the 
^  power  and  character  of  Tippoo  inspired  into  these 
neighbouring  chiefs,  produced  a  connection  between 
them,  in  consequence  of  which  a  junction  was  formed 
between  a  Poona  and  Hyderabad  army,  in  the  be* 
ginning  of  the  year  1786.  The  terms  of  reprobation 
in  which  Englishmen  in  India  were  accustomed  to 
speak  of  the  peace  of  1784,  led  the  Poona  minis- 
ters, according  to  the  opinion  of  Colonel  Wilks,  to 
expect  that  the  English  would  take  part  in  this  con- 
federacy against  Mysore  ;  and  he  is  not  well  pleased 
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with  Lord  Cornwallis,  who  lost  no  time  in  letting  BOOKvr. 
them  know,  that  no  project  of  an  alliance,  or  any  ^^^^'  ^' 
other  measure  of  an  aggressive  nature,  would  be  en-  .lYgg, 
tertained  by  his  nation.  Aft^r  a  year  of  warring, 
attended  by  no  considerable  result,  Tippoo  and  his 
enemies  were  both  weary  of  the  contej?t.  A  peace 
was  concluded,  on  terms  not  very  favourable  to  the 
Sultan,  who  was  alarmed  at  the  progressive  accu- 
mulation of  the  instruments  of  war  in  the  hands  of 
the  English;  and  desirous  of  an  interval  to  settle 
his  dominions  on  the  coast  of  Malabar.  In  these  cir^^ 
cumstances,  Lord  Comwallis  was  under  no  apprehen- 
sion of  a  union  between  Tippoo  and  the  M ahrattas : 
He  thought  it  by  no  means  probable,  that,  without 
the  prospect  of  alliance  with  the  French,  he  would 
provoke  the  dangers  of  an  English  war:  And  he 
concluded  with  some  assurance  that,  with  the  support 
of  Tippoo  alone,  the  Nizam  would  not  hazard  the  dan- 
gers of  resistance.  StiU,  though  not  probable,  it  was 
by  no  means  impossible,  that  a  connection  subsisted^ 
or  might  in  consequence  of  this  requisition  be  formed, 
between  the  Nizam  and  Tippoo ;  which,  "  no  doubt,'* 
said  the  Govemor-General,  **  would  bring  on  a  war, 
calamitous  to  the  Camatic,  and  distressing  to  the 
Company's  affairs/'  Yet  if  ever  the  claim  upon  the 
Guntobr  circar  was  to  be  enforced,  the  time  was  now 
arrived ;  and,  with  regard  to  the  result,  should  war 
ensue,  it  was,  in  the  opinion  of  this  ruler,  impossible 
that  for  one  moment  a  doubt  could  be  entertained.^ 

The  resolution  being  taken,  the  execution  was 
skilfully  planned.  Captain  Kennaway,  a  gentleman 
whose  address  was  supposed  well  calculated  to  soften 
what  might  appear  offensive  in  his  commission,  was 

1  Copy  of  a  Letter  from  Earl  Cornwallis  to  Sir  Archibald  Campbel), 
dated  Calcutta,  30th  of  May,  1788.  Ordered  to  be  printed  179?. 
Wilka'i  Hist.  Sketches,  ii.  535—559,  iii.  36. 
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BOOK  VI.  sent  to  the  court  of  the  Nizam,  instructed  to  employ 
Chap.  3.  (;»QncUiatoiy  language,  and  to  show  the  utmost  Ube* 
1788.  rality^in  regard  to  every  other  point  in  regard  to  whiA 
adjustment  was  required.  No  intimation  was  to  he 
given  to  the  Nizam  of  the  proposed  denfiand,  till  after 
the  arrival  of  Captain  Kennaway  at  his  court.  At  the 
same  time,  instructions  were  sent  to  the  residents  at 
the  several  durbarsf,  of  the  Peshwa,  Scindia,  and  the 
Rajah  of  Berar,  to  give  to  these  powers  a  full  ex- 
planation of  the  proceeding,  before  intelligence  of  it 
could  reach  them  from  any  other  source.  The 
government  of  Madras,  under  specious  pretences, 
conveyed  a  body  of  troops  to  the  neighliourbood  of 
the  drear  ;  and  held  themselves  in  readiness  to  sei^ 
the  territory  before  any  other  power  could  interpose, 
either  with  arms  or  remonstrance. 

Captain  Kennaway  was  yet  on  his  journey  to 
Hyderabad,  when  the  following  letter  from  the  Go* 
vemor-General,  dated  3d  of  July,  1788,  went  after 
him  by  dispatch :  ^'  Sir — I  have  this  instant  received 
advice  from  Sir  Archibald  Campbell,  that  the  R^ab 
of  Chericka  has  actually  committed  hostilities  on  the 
Company's  possessions  at  Tellicberry  by  order  from 
Tippoo.  Sir  Archibald  appears  likewise  to  be  decid* 
edly  of  opiniop,  that  Tippoo  will  immediately  attack 
the  Rajah  of  Travancore.  This  may,  however,  I 
think  be  doubtful.  Unless  this  alarm  should  be 
blo^rn  over,  previous  to  your  arrival  at  Hyderabadi, 
of  which  you  cannot  fail  of  having  c^tain  inforout- 
lion,  you  will  of  course  recollect  that  part  of  your 
instructicNQs,  and,  instead  of  declaring  the  real  object 
of  your  mission,  confine  yourself  to  the  general  ex- 
pressions of  friendship,  and  assurances  of  our  earnest 
desire  to  cultivate  a  good  understanding  between  the 
two  governments." 

The  situation  of  the  Nizam  was  such,  that  he 
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regarded  himself  as  having  more  to  hope,  and  less  BOORVI. 
to  apprehend,  from  a  connection  with  the  English,  ^^^^'  ^' 
than  with  either  of  the  other  powers  which  bordered  j^ss. 
upon  his  dominions.  Greatly  inferior  to  either  the 
Mahrattas  or  Tippoo,  be  was  ever  in  dread  of  being 
swallowed  up  by  the  one  or  the  other  of  these  formid- 
able neighbours,  and  was  no  doubt  protected  from  that 
destiny  by  the  assistance  which,  in  case  of  an  attack 
from  the  one,  he  was  more  than  likely  to  recdve  from 
tiie  other.  An  alHanoe  with  the  one  of  those  powers 
threatened  hostility  with  the  other.  An  alliance  with 
the  English,  though  disagreeable  to  both,  would  not, 
he  concluded,  be  sufficient,  with  pretensions  irrecon" 
eileable  as  theirs,  to  unite  them  for  his  destruction  ; 
while  the  effect  of  it  would  be  to  lessen  his  depend- 
ance  upon  both.  Under  the  influence  of  those  views ; 
possibly,  too,  attaching  no  great  value  to  the  posses^ 
sion  of  Guntoor,  which,  under  the  bad  management 
of  his  renters,  had  yielded  little  revenue,  the  Nizam 
manifested  an  unexpected  readiness  to  comply  with 
the  Company's  demands ;  and,  without  even  waiting 
for  a  decision  upon  the  qther  points  which  were  to  be 
adjusted  between  them,  he  surrendered  the  circar  in 
September,  1788.  The  settlement  of  the  arrears  of 
the  peshcush,  which  the  Company  had  forborne  to 
pay ;  and  the  set-off  which  was  constituted  by  the 
revenue  of  the  Guntoor  circar,  from  the  time  of  the 
death  of  Bazalut  Jung,  occasioned  some  difficulty 
and  delay.  To  remove  these  difficulties,  but  more 
with  a  view  to  prevail  upon  the  Govemor^^neral  to 
form  with  him  at  least  a  defensive  alliance,  which 
would  raise  bim  above  bis  fears  from  Tippoo  and  the 
Mahrattas,  he  sent  his  confidential  minister  to  Cal- 
cutta. A  few  amicable  conferences  sufficed  to  produce 
an  adjustment  of  the  pecuniary  claims.  But  with 
regard  to  the  formation  of  new  and  more  compre* 
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BOOK  VI.  hensive  ties  between  the  two  governments, the  English 
^^^'  ^'  ruler  was  restrained^  by  two  powerful  considerations* 
1789,  ^^  *^^  ^^^  place,  they  were  forbidden  by  the  act  of 
parliament.  And  in  the  next  place,  they  could  not 
fail  to  excite  the  jealousy  and  displeasure  of  the 
Mahrattas,  the  friendship  of  whom  he  was  desirous 
to  cultivate.^ 

The  expedient,  which  suggested  itself  to  the  British 
Indian  government,  as  happily  calculated  to  answer 
aU  purposes,  was,  To  profess  the  continued  existence 
of  the  old  treaty  of  1768,  in  which  both  the  Mysorean 
and  M ahratta  governments,  as  well  as  the  English  at 
home,  had  so  long  acquiesced ;  and  to  give  to  the 
clauses  such  an  extent  of  meaning  as  would  satisfy 
the  inevitable  demands  of  the  Nizam.  To  the  clause 
in  that  treaty,  by  which  it  was  stipulated  that  English 
troops,  to  the  amount  of  two  battalions  of  sepoys,  and 
six  pieces  of  cannon,  manned  by  Europeans,  should 
be  lent  to  the  Nabob,  were  annexed  the  words, 
^^  whenever  the  necessity  of  the  Company's  affairs 
would  permit.*'    Jt  wa§  pow  agreed  that  these  words^ 

1  '^  As  His  Highness's  political  situation  with  the  Mahrattas  has  long 
approached  almost  to  a  state  of  dependanca  upon  the  Pognah  govern- 
ment, we  could  make  nb  alteration  in  the  terms  of  our  agreement  with 
the  Nizam,  \vithout  its  being  construed  by  the  Peshwa^s  ministers  as  an 
attempt  to  detach  him  from  them.^'  Lett.  Cornwallis  to  Secret  Com-* 
mittee/lst  of  November,  1789.  We  are  informed  by  CoJ.  Wilks^  that 
at  the  same  time  with  this  embassy  to  the  English  government,  the 
Nizam  sent  one  Tippoo,  to  propose  an  alliance  offensive  and  defensive ; 
whether  to  supersede  the^agreement  with  the  English,  or  as  a  further 
security,  does  not  appear.  Tippoo  proposed  the  adjunct  of  a  matrimo- 
nial connexion  between  the  families ;  but  this,  not  suiting  the  ftimily 
pride  of  the  Nizam,  broke  off  the  negotiation.  Hist.  Sketches,  iti. 
86,  36. 

•The  Governor-General  imputes  bad  faith  to  those  who  inserted 
them,  as  well  as  the  clause  relating  to  the  grant  of  the  Carnatic  Bala- 
ghaut,  and  the  consequent  peshcush:  "The  sixth  and  twelfth  articlef 
are  couched  in  terras  which  do  not  manifest  a  very  sincere  intention  iti 
the  framers  of  the  treaty  to  perform  them."  Minute  of  Govemor-G«> 
p^rral,  10th  of  July,  1789. 
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riiould  mean.  Whenever  the  Nizam  should  tjjinkBOOKVL 
proper  to  apply  for  them ;  under  one  limitation,  that  ^^^^'  ^ 
they  should  not  be  employed  against  the  Company's    i>j^^ 
allies,  among  whom  were  enumerated  the  Mahratta 
chiefs,  the  Nabobs  of  Oude  and  Arcot,  and  the  Rajahs 
of  Travancore  and  Tanjore.     Of  the  treaty  of  1768, 
one  memorable  article  related  to  the  transfer  to  the 
Company  of  the  Camatic  Balaghaut ;    an    article 
which,  if  the  ancient  treaty  were  binding,  still  con- 
tinued in  force.     The  propositions  of  the  Nizam,  that 
measures  should  now  be   taken   for  caiTying  this 
engagement  into  effect,  the  Governor-General  was 
obliged  to  elude,  by  observing  that  the  lapse  of  time, 
by  the  alteration  of  circumstances,  had  not  left  that 
part  of  the  agreement  on  the  same  foundation  on 
which  it  originally  stood ;  and  that  the  English  were 
bound  in  a  treaty  of  peace  with  the  prince  whose 
territory  it  actually  went  to  dismember :  "  but,"  said 
his  Lordship,  *^  should  it  hereafter  happen  that  the 
Company  should  obtain  possession  of  the  country 
mentioned  in  these  articles  with  your  Highness's  as* 
sistance,  they  will  strictly  perform  the  stipulations  in 
&TOur  of  your  Highness  and  the  Mahrattas.'*  * 

<*  The  desire  of  not  offending,*'  says  Sir  John 
M.alcolm,  ^^  against  the  letter  of  the  act  of  parliament, 
would  appear  on  this  occasion  to  have  led  to  a  trespass 
on  its  spirit.  Two  treaties  had  been  concluded,  sub- 
sequently to  the  treaty  of  1768,  between  Hyder  All 
Khan  and  the  British  government :  And  the  latter 
state  had  concluded  a  treaty  of  peace  with  his  son 
Tippoo  Sultaun  in  1784;  by  which  it  had  fully  re- 
cognized his  right  of  sovereignty  to  the  territories 
V^^hich  he  possessed-     And  assuredly  under  such  cir- 

}  ^L^tter,  Cornwairw  to  the  T*4izam^  7th  of  July,  1789. 
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BOOKVi^cumstanees,  the  revival  with  anj  modification  of  mm 
^^^'  ^'  offensive  alliance  (for  such  the  treaty  of  1768  un» 
1788    d^^^t^y  ^^)  <^ould  not  but  alarm  that  Prince." 

Sir  Jdin  Malcolm  proceeds;  "  Nor  was  that  alarm 
likely  to  be  dispelled,  by  that  qualification  in  the  en^ 
gagement  which  provided  that  no  immediate  operation 
should  be  undertaken  against  his  dominions*  as  the 
expression  by  which  that  qualification  was  followed, 
showed,  that  the  eventual  execution  of  those  articles^ 
which  went  to  divest  him  of  his  territories,  was  not 
deemed  an  improbaUe  or  at  least  an  impossiUe  occur- 
fence  by  the  contracting  powers.  Another  part  of 
this  engagement  which  appeared  calculated  to  excite 
apprehension  in  the  mind  of  Tippoo  was,  the  stipula* 
tions  which  regarded  the  employment  of  the  subsidiary 
force  granted  to  the  Nizam ;  which  was  made  dis- 
cretional, with  the  exception  of  not  ai^ting  against 
some  specified  Prince  and  chiefs,  among  whom  he  was 
not  included.**  ^ 

Sir  John  Malcolm  wrote  under  the  strongest  im- 
pression of  the  hostile  designs  of  Tippoo,  and  of  the 
wisdom  and  virtue  of  Ixnxi  Comwallis,  yet  he  makes 
the  following  severe  reflection,  '<  that  the  Uberal  con- 
struction of  the  restrictions  of  the  act  of  parliament 
had,  upon  this  occasicm,  the  effect  of  making  the 
Governor-General  pursue  a  course,  which  was  perhaps^ 
no^  only  questionable  in  point  of  faith ;  but  which 
must  have  been  more  offensive  to  Tippoo  Sultaun, 
and  more  calculated  to  produce  a  war  with  that 


1  Sir  John  say*  further,  •*  that  »uch  ideas  were  entertained  by  Tippoo» 
from  the  moment  he  heard  of  the  conclusion  of  this  engagement,  then 
cannot  be  a  doubt.  It  would  indeed  appear  by  a  letter  from  the  resi- 
dent at  Poonah,  that  the  minister  of  that  Court  considererJ  this  engage- 
ment at  one  of  an  offensive  nature,  against  Tippoo  Sultaun/'  Ske(ch« 
at  supra»  p.  68. 
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Prince,  than  the  avowed  contract  of  a  defensive  ^n*  BOOSVL. 
gagement,  framed  for  the  express  and  legitimate  ^'^''-^ 
purpose  of  limiting  his  inordinate  ambition.''  ^  1788. 

The  B^ah  of  Cherika  was  a  petty  prince  on  the 
Malabar  coast,  in  whose  territory  was  situated  the 
Company's  factory  at  Tellicherry.  This  prince,  with 
his  neighbours,  had  been  subdued  by  Hyder  Ali,  and 
remained  a  tributary  unda-  Tippoo  his  son.  A  friendly 
connexion  had  long  subsisted  between  the  English  and 
the«  Rajahs  of  Cherika,  whom  the  English  were  in 
the  habit  of  accommodating  with  loans  of  money  and 
military  stores.  In  176a,  the  debt  had  accumulated 
to  a  considerable  sum ;  and  the  Rajah  assigned  to  the 
Company  a  territoiy  called  Rhandaterrah  for  security 
and  payment.  Among  other  transactions  with  the 
Jlajah,  the  English  farmed  of  him,  in  1761,  the 
customs  of  the  port  of  Tellicherry,  for  which  they 
agreed  to  pay  at  the  rate  of  4^00  rupees  per  annum. 
Since  1765y  accounts  had  not  been  adjusted,  but  the 
Rajah  had  received  additional  su|^lies'both  of  money 
and  stores.  About  the  beginning  of  the  year  1786, 
the  Rajah  sent  a  body  of  men,  drove  away  the  English 
guard,  consisting  of  a  serjeant  and  eight  or  ten  sepoys^ 
and  took  possessioo  of  Rhandaterrah.  The  govern*- 
ment  of  Bombay  directed  the  chief  and  factors  of 
TeltiGherry  to  make  out  the  Rajah's  account,  whence 
it  appeared  that  he  was  still  to  a  large  amount  ia 
debt  to  the  Company ;  and  to  represent  the  outrage 
of  which  he  had  been  guilty  to  his  master  Tippoo; 
but  not  by  force  to  attempt  the  recovery  of  Rhandar 

1  MalcoIm^s  Sketch,  at  supra,  p.  66^^9.  See  the  papers  relative  to 
this  treaty,  laid  before  parliament  in  179^-  To  the  same  purpose,  ano- 
ther enlightened  Indian  Soldier :  **  It  it  highly  inatia^ttre  to  obaervo  a 
tUteainan,  jastly  extolled  (or  moderate  and  specific  ditpositioos*  thus  in- 
directly violating  a  la w^  enacted  lor  the  enforcement  of  these  virtues,  by 
entering  into  a  very  intelligible  offensive  alliance.*'     Wilks's  Hist. 

^iiLsa. 
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S6d  The  Rajah  of  Travancore 

BOOK  VI.  terrah,  lest  it  should  bring  on  a  renewal  of  the  war. 

Chap.  8.  ^^^^  Rajah,  under  frivolous  pretences,  evaded  acknow- 
1788.  lodgement  of  tjie  account;  Tippoo  returned  for  answer 
that  he  had  commanded  the  district  to  be  restored ; 
the  Rajah  disavowed  the  receipt  of  any  such  injunc- 
tion; and  produced  a  letter  from  Tippoo  which  merely 
commanded  him  to  settle  his  accounts.  The  affair 
remained  in  suspense  till  1788.  Early  in  that  year 
Tippoo  descended  the  Ghauts,  at  the  head  of  an  army, 
for  the  ostensible  purpose  of  taking  cognizance  of  his 
dominions  on  the  coast.  Before  his  march  from 
Calicut  towards  Palacatcherry  on  the  8th  of  May,  he 
addressed  a  letter  to  the  English  chief  at  Tellichenyi 
stating  it  as  the  information  of  the  Rajah  of  Cherika, 
that  he  had  paid  his  debt  to  the  English,  and  was 
entitled  to  the  restitution  of  his  country:  upon  which 
the  Sultan  recommended  a  settlement  of  accounts. 
A  letter  was  soon  after  received  from  the  Rajah,  in 
which  he  stated  the  amount  for  twenty-seven  years  of 
rent  due  on  the  customs  of  the  port,  without  making 
any  mention  of  the  much  larger  sums  which  the 
Company  charged  to  his  account ;  and  he  demanded 
the  immediate  payment  of  a  lack  of  rupees.  It  was 
this  which  alarmed  the  Gtovemor-General  during  the 
journey  of  his  negociator  to  Hyderabad ;  as  the  ap- 
prehension was,  that  the  Rajah  was  instigated  by 
Tippoo;  might  proceed  to  hostilities;  and  involve  the 
government  in  war. 

The  territory  of  the  Rajah  of  Travancore  com- 
mences near  the  island  of  Vipeen,  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Chinnamangalum  river,  about  twenty  miles  to 
the  north  of  Cochin.  From  this  point  it  extends  to 
the  southern  extremity  of  India,  bounded  on  the  west 
by  the  sea,  and  on  the  east  by  the  celebrated  chain  of 
mountains  which  terminate  near  the  southern  cape. 
The  situation  of  this  Prince  made  a  connexion  between 
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Idtn  and  the  English  of  importanoe  to  both :  He  was  book  VL 
placed  at  so  great  a  distance,  that  he  had  little  to  ^^^^'^\ 
apprehend  from  the  encroachments  of  the  Company :  i*j^^ 
Hb  country,  which  was  only  separated  from  their 
province  of  Tinivelly  by  the  ridge  of  mountains, 
formed  a  barrier  to  the  invasion  of  an  enemy  into  that 
province,  and  thrqugh  that  province  into  Camatic 
itself:  The  support  of  the  Company  was  necessary  to 
preserve  the  Rajah  against  the  designs  of  such  pow* 
erfrd  and  rapacious  neighbours  as  Hyder  Ali  and  his 
son:  The  productiveness  of  his  dominions  enabled 
him  to  contribute  considerably  to  the  military  resources 
of  the  English:  And,  in  the  last  war  with  Hyder,  his 
co-operation  ^had  been  sufficiently  extensive,  to  entitle 
him  to  be  inserted  in  the  treaty  with  Tippoo,  undei 
the  character  of  an  aUy. 

The  descent  of  Tippoo,  with  an  army,  into  the 
western  country,  filled  the  Rajah  with  apprehensions. 
He  was  the  only  prey  on  that  side  of  the  Ghauts, 
opposite  to  the  dominions  of  Tippoo,  which  remained 
undevoured;  and  the  only  obstruction  to  the  extension 
of  his  dominions  from  the  Mahratta  frontier  to  Cape 
Comorin;  an  extension,  attended  with  the  highly 
coveted  advantage  of  placing  him  in  contact  with 
Tinivelly,  the  most  distant,  and  most  defencdess  part 
of  the  English  possessions  in  CoromandeL  The  oc- 
currences which  took  place  betweea  Tippoo  and  the 
Rajah  of  Cochin,  added  greatly  to  the  terror  and 
alarms  of  the  King  of  Travancore. 

There  had  been  a  period  at  which  the  Rajah  of 
Calicut,  kdown  by  the  name  of  the  Zamorin,  had  en- 
deavoured to  subdue  the  Cochin  Rajah.  At  that 
time  the  Cochin  Rajah  had  received  aseastance  from 
the  Rajah  of  Travancore.  The  Cochin  Rajah  had 
continued  to  need  support;  and  the  predecessor  of  the 
reigning  Prince  had  made  over  to  his  benefactor,  ihm 
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BOOK  vt.  Ragah  6f  Travancore,  under  the  tkle  of  compeiisatiMi 
^^''  ^*  ftjr  expense,  two  small  districts  on  the  northern  side 
1788.  ^^  Trarancore.  Another  motire  majr  be  supposed 
to  hare  contributed  to  this  territorial  arrang^eot. 
Hjder  Ali  had  at  the  time  commenced  his  inroads 
on  the  coast  of  Malabar;  and  alarmed  the  Rajahs  lor 
their  safety.  As  a  means  of  defence,  the  Rajah  of 
Travancoie  projected  a  great  wall  or  barrier,  on  his 
northern  frontier,  to  the  formation  of  which  the 
districts  in  question  were  of  peculiar  importance^ 
Though  part  of  the  territory  of  the  Sang  of  Cochin 
lay  north  of  the  projected  iine  of  defence,  yet  a  con* 
siderable  part,  induding  his  capital,  was  blended  with 
Trarancore  on  the  opposite  side,  and  would  receive 
protection  by  it  against  the  designs  of  Hyder,  no^less 
than  the  dominions  of  the  Travancore  Rajah  them* 
selves.  The  worics  were  constructed  about  twenty- 
five  years  previous  to  the  period  at  which  this  oarra* 
tive  has  arrived.  They  consisted  of  a  ditch  about 
sixteen  feet  broad  and  twenty  deep,  a  strong  bamboo 
hedge,  a  slight  parapet,  and  good  rampart,  with 
bastions  on  rising  groimds,  which  almost  flanked  one 
another.  They  commenced  at  the  sea,  on  the  island 
of  Vipeen,  and  extended  eastwards,  about  thirty  miles^ 
to  the  Animalaiah,  or  Elephant  mountains,  a  part  of 
the  great  Indian  chain.  On  the  north,  they  were 
assailable  only  by  regular  approaches;  but  in  the  case 
of  such  an  enemy  as  Tippoo,  rather  provoked  attack, 
than  afforded  any  permanent  protection. 

Some  time  aftar  the  erection  (tf  the  lines,  Hyder, 
who  was  extending  his  conquests  over  the  Malabar 
Rajahs,  carried  his  arms  against  the  territory  of  the 
King  of  Cochin,  at  least  the  part  which  was  without 
the  wall  of  Travancore  ;  and  the  King,  rather  than 
lose  that  part  of  his  dominions,  consented  to  become 
the  tributary  of  Hyder. 
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The  Rajah  of  Cochin  waited  upon  Tippoo,  in  1788,  BCXKCVL 
at  Piakcatcherry,  whither  he  had  proceeded  after  ^^^-^^ 
leaving  Calicut  Upon  his  return,  this  Rajah  reported  178Q^ 
the  substance  of  his  conference  with  Tippoo  to  the 
Rajah  of  Travancore.  Tippoo  questioned  him  why 
Ids  visit  had  not  been  earlier;  when  something  usefiil 
might  have  been  effected ;  but  now  the  rainy  season 
was  at  hand  Tippoo  asked,  if  the  delay  had  beeo 
occasioned  by  the  Rajah  of  Travancore.  He  told  the 
Rajah  that  he  should  demand  back  those  districts  of 
Cochin,  which  had  been  given  to  the  Rajah  of  Tra- 
vancore,  and  receive  the  aid  of  the  Mysore  troops  to 
enforce  the  claim.  It  was  doubtful  to  the  Rajah  of 
Travancore  whether  the  r^rt  of  the  King  of  Cochin 
was  deceitftil  or  true ;  but  it  indicated  in  either  case 
the  hostile  designs  of  Tippoo. 

The  Rajah  made  known  his  fears  to  the  govern* 
ment  of  Madras,  and  requested  a  company  of  sepoys, 
with  an  English  officer,  as  a  demonstration  to  the 
Sultan  of  the  assistance  which  he  might  expect  ta  * 
receive.  Sir  Archibald  Campbell,  who  then  presided 
over  the  Councils  of  Madras,  not  only  complied  with 
the  Rajah's  demand,  but  desired  his  permission  t0 
canton  some  battalions  of  the  Company's  troops,  along 
the  strong  grounds  behind  the  wall.  For  this  service^ 
two  battalions  of  sepoys,  with  then*  proportion  of  ar- 
tillery, were  soon  after  sent  from  Bombay. 

The  arrival  of  the  rainy  season  prevented  active 
operations  during  the  remainder  of  the  year  1788, 
but  in  the  month  of  May  of  the  foUowing  year,^ 
Tippoo  again  descended  to  the  coast,  and  began  with 
summoning  the  fort  of  Cranganore.  This,  and  another 
place,  named  Jaycotah,*  bdonged  to  the  Dutch,  and 
were  maintained  as  a  species  of  out-work  to  their 

1  Written  Ayacouab,  by  Col.  Wilkt. 
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BOOKVi;  grand  settlement  at  Cochin.    They  were  sitttate^ 
Cbap.  3,  ^j^g^  yp^jj^  ^jj^  ^^j  ^£  Travancore,  at  its  maritime 

1789.  extremity,  and  r^arded  by  the  Riyah  as  of  the 
utmost  importance  for  the  defence  of  the  lines.  He 
prepared  himself  to  join  with  the  Dutch  in  defending 
them ;  he  represented  to  the  English  not  only  that 
Cranganore  and  Jeycotah  were  the  very  key  to  his 
couiltilyy  but  that  he  was  bound  in  a  defensive  treaty 
with  the  Dutch  ;  he,  therefore,  made  earnest  applica- 
tion to  the  English  government  to  grant  him  that 
assistance  which  the  present  exigency  appeared  to 
require. 

Mr.  Holland,  who  was  now  placed  at  the  head  of 
the  Madras  government,  happened  to  be  very  pacific- 
ally inclined.  He  informed  the  Rajah,  that^  except 
for  the  immediate  protection  of  his  own  dominions, 
he  could  not  receive  assistance  from  the  English;  and 
enjoined  him,  in  a  particular  manner,  to  abstain  from 
'every  act  which  could  raise  the  jealousy  of  Tippoo,  or 
afford  him  a  pretext  for  invading  Travancore. 

Though  Tippoo  made  several  demonstrations,  and 
went  so  far  as  to  bring  heavy  guns  from  Palacatcherry^ 
as  if  for  the  reduction  of  Cranganore,  he  retired  before 
the  middle  of  May,  without  commencing  the  attack ;. 
and  placed  his  troops  at  Palacatcherry  and  Coimbetore. 
It  was  confidently  expected,  that  he  would  return,  at 
the  end  of  the  monsoon ;  and  that  his  first  operations 
would  be  against  the  possessions  of  the  Dutch.  Were 
these  in  his  hands,  Travancore  would  be  an  easy 
conquest ;  and,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Company's  resi-* 
dent,  it  would  even  be  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  for 
the  English  detachment  to  retreat. 

In  the  mean  time  intelligence  was  received  from 
the  Commandant  at  Tellicherry,  that,  during  the 
whole  of  the  rains,  that  settlement  had  been  envu*oned 
by  the  troops  of  Tippoo,  and  shut  up  as  in  a  state  of 
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iigoh>us  blockade;  that  a  chain  of  posts  had  been  BOOR vr 
established  surrounding  the  place,  some  of  them  so-^"^**'^' 
near  as  to  be  within  musket  shot  of  the  lines ;  that   lysd^ 
his  troops  had  strict  orders,  which  they  rigidly  obeyed, 
to  prevent  the  admission  of  every  inticle  of  supply ; 
that  his  boats  were  as  vigilant  for  the  same  purpose 
by  sea«  as  the  troops  were  by  land ;  and  that  the  ne* 
cessaries  of  life  had,  in  consequence,  risen  to  an  ex- 
orbitant price. 

•  The  assurance,  conveyed  from  the  Company's  go-^ 
vemor  at  Madras,  that  the  English  would  interfere  in 
the  defence  of  no  territory  but  that  which  immediately 
bdonged  to  the  Rajah  himself,  suggested  to  the  Rajah 
and  the  Dutch  an  expedient  for  realising  the  condi-^ 
tion  on  which  was  made  to  depend  the  assistance 
which  they  required.  A  negotiation,  which  was  said 
to  have  been  pending  for  two  years,  was  conctuded  iii 
the  beginning  of  August,  for  rendering  Cringanore 
and  Jeycotah,  part  of  the  dominions  of  the  Rajah;  that 
is,  by  purchase  from  the'  Dutch.  Of  this  transaction, 
however,  the  govemm«it  of  Madras  disapproved  i 
and  they  dispatched  a  peremptory  command  to  the 
Rajah,  that  he  should  annul  the  conti^et,  and  restore 
the  places  to  the  Dutch. 

Tippoo  affirmed,  that  the  Dutch  had  built  the  fort 
of  Cranganore  upon  ground  which  belonged  to  his 
tributary  and  subject,  the  Rajah  of  Cochin ;  that  the 
Dutch  had  even  paid  rent  for  that  ground;  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  ryots;  and  that  the  purchase  and 
sale  of  it  was  the  purchase  and  sale  of  a  part  of  the 
kingdom  of  Mysore. 

The  Rajah  asserted  the  falsehood  of"  the'  allegations 
of  Tippoo;  and  remonstrated  ag^^t  the  orders  which 
he  had  received  from  Madras;,  Hie  resideiit  tod  he 
<*ancurred  in  representing,  and  prodbt^  docuihents 
fix>m  the  Dutch  which  provted ;  that  Goehin  wis^s  ond 

VOL.  V.  T 
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BOO&VLof  the  early  conquests  of  the  P^nrtuguese,  and  theif 
Chap. 3.  capital  in  that  part  of  India;  that  Crangancm  and 
1789.  Jaycotah  were  their  dependencies ;  that-  the  Rajahs 
of  Cochin  paid  them  tribute ;  that  in  the  year  1654, 
the  Dutch  were  at  war  with  the  Portuguese,  and  at- 
tacked their  settlement  of  Cochin;  that  they  expelled 
the  Portuguese  entirely  from  that  part  of  India^  and 
seized  their  possessions ;  that  they  held  no  lands  of 
the  Rajah  of  Cochin,  whom  they  rather  considered  as 
dependant  upon  them;  that  the  Rajah  of  Cochin  had 
not  been  a  tributary  of  the  Mysore  chiefs  for  more 
than  about  twelve  years ;  and  considered  himself  as 
such  for  that  territory  only,  for  which  he  paid  choute; 
the  teirritory,  namely,  which  was  situated  without  the 
wall  of  Travancore. 

On  the  S8d  of  September  the  Governor-General 
made  answer  to  the  representations  which  had  been 
transmitted  to  liim  by  the  Governor  in  Council  of 
Madras :  That,  without  a  hope  of  assistance  from  the 
Frendi,  which  Tij^xx)  at  this  time  could  not  enter- 
tain, he  would  not,  it  was  probable,  desire  to  draw 
upon  himself  the  resentment  of  the  Company ;  that 
Tlppoo  was  aware,  and  had  indeed  been  expressly 
informed,  of  the  certainty  with  which  an  attack  upon 
the  Travancore  R^ah,  included  in  the  late  treaty  as 
an  ally  of  the  English,  would  be  followed  by  war ; 
tli^t  the  character  at  the  same  time  of  that  violent 
Prince  rendered  calculation  upon  his  conduct  from 
the  rules  of  prudence  somewhat  precarious ;  and  that 
provision  shonUL  be  made,  not  only  for  securing  the 
dominions  of  the  Company  and  their  allies,  but  for 
obtaining  ample  satisfiaction,  in  case  of  any  injury 
which  they  m^t  be  made  to  sustain.  He^  therefore, 
directed,  that  the  best  mode  of  assembling  the  army, 
and  of  opposing  resistance  to  an  enemy,  should  be 
tonoerted  with  the  commanding  officer;  that  from 
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the  moment  Tippoo  should  invade  any  part  of  the  book  vr. 
temt<M7  of  the  Rajah  of  Travancoire  or  Nabob  of  Chap.  3, 
Arcot,  he  should  be  considered  as  in  a  state  of  war ;  i7g^, 
that  a&  payments  to  the  private  creditors  of  the  Nabob 
of  Arcot  should  in  that  case  be  suspended ;  and  even 
the  advances  withheld  for  providing  the  Company's 
investment.  It  was  well  for  Lord  Comwallis,  that 
he  possessed  an  influence,  which  enabled  him  to 
conclude,  that  he  could  take  such  a  license  with  im* 
punity.  The  creditors  of  the  Nabob  were,  as  appeared 
by  important  consequences,  favourites  with  the  Board 
of  CoQtroL  And  a  rich  investment,  which  filled  the 
ooffefs  of  the  India  House,  was  the  principal  source 
of  delight  to  the  Court  of  Directors.  A  man  of  less 
authority  would  not  have  dared  to  offer  disappoint^ 
ment  to  such  commanding  inclinations.  And  perhaps 
it  required  the  brilliant  success  whidi  crowned  the 
operations  of  Lord  Comwallis  to  exempt  even  his 
audacity  from  disagreeable  consequences.  The  efforts 
made  by  Mr.  Hastings,  to  prevent  a  failure  in  the 
article  of  investments,  produced  the  principal  errors 
of  his  administration,  and  the  great  misfortunes  of 
his  life. 

The  Governor-General  concluded  his  letter  with 
the  following  words;  ^We  smcerely  hope  and  be- 
lieve that  the  case  will  not  happen :  But  should  the 
Caniatic  unfortunately  be  involved  in  war,  you  may, 
in  addition  to  all  the  means  that  are  in  your  own 
power  to  command,  be  assured  that  this  Government 
will  make  the  utmost  exertions  to  give  you  effectual 
assistance,  and  to  terminate,  as  speedily  as  possible,  a 
contest  that  cannot,  even  if  attended  with  the  utmost 
success,  prove  advantageous  to  our  affairs  in  this 
country.** 

In  the  representation  first  transmitted  to  Bengal, 
regarding  the  transfer  of  Jaycotah  and  Cranganore, 
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BOOK  vr.  it  appeared  as  if  they  did  belong  to  the  dependant  of 
^^^^'^'  Tippoo,  and  had  been  alienated  without  his  consent. 
1789.  In  this  viewr  of  the  circumstances  Lord  Cornwallis 
condemned  the  transaction ;  and  confirmed  !the  in*- 
junction  which  had  been  given  by  the  govermnait  of 
Madras.  When  it  was  aflSrmed,  that  neithar  Tippoo, 
nor  his  tributary,  had  any  title  to  the  territopy,  that 
it  had  for  centuries  been  the  independent  possession 
of  Europeans,  and  more  than  a  hundred  ye^rs  ago  had 
been  taken  in  lawful  war  from  the  f^ortuguese  by  the 
Dutch,  he  thought  proper  to  suspend  his  deeifflon. 
He  directed  that  a  proposition  should  be  transmitted 
to  Tippoo  for  a  mutual  appointment  of  .commissioneffs 
to  try  the  point  in  dispute ;  and  proposed  to  agree 
that  if  the  ground  was  proved  to  belong  to  the  Rajah 
of  Cochin,  the  transfer  should  be  annulled;  if  it  was 
proved  to  be)oDg  to  the  Dutch,  the  transaction  should 
be  confirmed. 

Towards  the  end  of  October  the  army  of  Tippoo 
was  known  to  be  encamped  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Palgaut ;  and  the  Rajah  was  confirmed  in  his  expec- 
tation of  an  attack.  On  the  14th  of  December  Tip-^ 
poo  arrived  at  a  place  about  twenty-five  miles  distant 
from  the  boundary  of  Travancore,  and  the.  ravages  of 
his  cavalry  were  earned  within  a  mile  of  the  wall 
On  the  following  day  a  vakeel,  a  sort  of  character  in 
which  the  capacities  of  the  messenger  and  n^;otiator 
were  compounded,  arrived  from  the  camp  of  the  Sul* 
tan,  bearing  a  letter  to  the  Rajah.  It  omtained  the 
annunciation  of  Tippoo's  demands ;  That,  as  the  Raja6 
had  given  protection  within  his  dominions  to  bertmn 
Rajahs,  and  other  refractory  .subjects,  of  the  Mysore 
government,  he  should  deliver  them  up,  and  in  future 
abstain  from  similar  offences ;  2.  That  as  the  Dutch 
h^d  sold  to  him  that  which  w/»s  not  theirs  to  sell, 
he   should   withdraw   his  troops  from  Cranganore;. 
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9.  That  he  should  demoHsb  that  part  of  his  lines  book  vi. 
which  crossed  the  territory  of  Cochin,  because  it  be-  ^'^'''  ^* 
longed  to  the  kingdom  of  Mysore.    The  Rajah  re-    17B9. 
plied;  1.  That  the  Riyahs  of  whose  protection  the 
Sttlian  complained  had  obtained  an  asylum  in  his 
country;  because  they  were  his  relations,  at  the 
distance  of  many  years;  tiiat  no  objection  to  their 
residence  had  ever  been  taken  before ;  that  to  prove* 
his  aiAicable  disposition/  theyshoiild  nevertbeless  be 
i^moved ;  and  that  no  i^efitutory  subject  of  the  My- 
sore government  had  ever,  with  his  knowledge,  been ' 
harboured  in  Travancore ;  2.  That  the  fort  and  ter- 
ritory which  he  had  purchased  from  the  Dutch  be- 
longed to  the  Dutch;  and  was  in  no  respect  the 
property  of  the  dependant  of  Tippoo;  8.  That  the 
ground!  on  which  he  had  erected,  his  lines  was  ceded 
to  him  in  full  sovereignty  by  the  Rajah  of  Cochin 
before  that  Rajah  became  tributary  to  the  sovereign 
of  Mysore ;  and  that  the  lines,  existing  at  the  time 
when  he  was  included  in:thc  late  treaty  between  the 
English  and  the  Sultan,  were  sanctioned  by  the  si-' 
lence  of  that  important  deed. 

On  the  d4th  of  December;  Tippoo  encamjied  at 
not  more  than  four  milesr^distance.  from  the  lines ;  be- 
gan to  erect  batteries  on  theilfith;  early  in  the  morn- 
ing of  fthe  d9th;  turried  b]^  suiprise,  the  right  flank  of 
the  Mnes,  where  no  passage  was  supposed  to  exist  ;r 
a»d  introduced  a  portion  ofjhifi  arin^  within  the  waD^ 
Befbreihe. could  i'eadi  the- gate  Which  he  intendt^  to 
open,  and!  at  whicfa  he  expected  to  admit  the  rest  of 
his  army,  ,his  ttoopsi  were  thrown  into  confusion  by 
some  sli^  resistance,  and  fled  in  disorder,  with  a 
hqavy  slaughter,  across  the  ditch,  Tippoo  himself 
was  pEcsent.at  the  attack,  ssad,  .not  witlxout  person^ 
dadgcr^  mfade.his  escape. 
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278  ArrangemetU$  of  the  Gavernor^General, 

BOOKVi.  Intdligence  of  these  evrats  was  lecdved  by  the 
^^^'  ^'  Suj^rerae  Government  ftwn  Madras  on  the  86th  of 
1790  ^^^^^U*  ^°d  on  the  morrow  instructions  were  dis- 
patched to  that  Presidency.  The  Govemor.G««al 
expresised  his  expectaticm  that  the  Madras  rulers  hsd 
considered  Tippoo  as  at  war,  &om  the  first  moment 
when  they  heard  of  the  attack ;  that  they  had  dili- 
gently exeeuted  the  measures  which  he  had  formerly 
prescribed ;  and  in  particular,  that  all  pay  mients  to  the 
Nabob's  creditors,  and  all  disbursements  on  the  score 
of  investment,  had  immediately  ceased.  He  added, 
that  his  intention  was  to  employ  all  the  resources 
which  were  within  his  reach  ^*to  exact  a  full  repa- 
ration from  Tippoo  for  this  wanton  and  unprovoked 
violation  of  treaty ; "  that  for  this  purpose  endeavours 
should  be  employed  to  procure  the  assistance  both  of 
the  Mahrattas  and  of  the  Nizam ;  that  iffstrudions 
should  be  dispatched  to  the  government  of  Bombay 
to  attack  his  possessions  on  the  coast  of  Malabar ; 
and  that  in  every  part  of  India  the  army  should 
be  increased. 

The  instructions  to  the  government  of  Madras 
were  dated  on  the  27th  of  January;  those  to  the 
resident  at  the  court  of  the  Nizam  were  dated  on  the 
28th.  The  actual  commencement  of  hostilities  re- 
lieved Cornwatlis  irom  all  restraint  with  regard 
to  new  connexions;  and  it  was  now  his  part  to 
solicit  from  the  Nizam  an  alliance,  which,  a  few 
months  before,  that  Prince  would  have  received  as 
the  greatest  of  favours.  The  resident  was  instructed 
to  expose  in  the  strongest  colours  the  fiuthless  and 
rapacious  character  of  Tippoo;  to  raise  in  the  minds 
of  the  Nizam  and  his  ministers  as  hig^  a  concep- 
tion as  possible  of  the  advantages  of  an  intimate 
connexion  with  the  English ;  to  promise  him  a  fiiS 
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for  War  with  Tippoo.  879 

partidpatioii  in  the  fruits  of  victory,  and  a  mutual  BO(»vi. 
guarantee  of  their  respective  dominions,  against  the  /^"^^'^' 
ambition  and  hatred  of  Tippop.  I7<^^ 

The  chief  difficulty  in  this  negotiation  arose  finom 
the  violent  apprehensions  of  the  Nizam  with  i^espect 
to  the  Mahrattas.  To  such  a  degree  was  he  im- 
pressed with  an  opinion  of  the  villainy  of  that  nation, 
and  of  theh*  determmation  to  rob  him  of  his  domi- 
ttions,  whenever  an  opportunity  should  occur,  that, 
he  deared  the  Englisfa  resident  to  inform  him,  if  the 
Peahwa  didiild  invade  his  kingdom,  while  his  army 
was  absent,  co-operating  with  the  En^ish,  what 
measures,  in  tiiat  case,  the  English  government  would 
pursue  ^  and  he  displayed  intense  Tductance  to  spare 
any  portion  of  his  forces  from  his  own  defence^ 
withoat  an  artide  for  the  unlimited  guarantee  of  his 
country.  But  the  Governor-General,  who  was  anxious 
finr  the  affiance  of  the  Mahrattas,  and  reckoned  them 
^  the  peqde  whosie  friendship  was  of  by  far  the  great* 
est  value,**  ^  in  the  contest  with  Tii^ioo,  was  carefr^ 
not  to  give  umbrage  to  the  Poonah  rulers,  by  ajqpear- 
ing  to  raise  a  barrier  against  their  amlntious  designs. 

The  instructions  to  the  resident  at  Poonah  were  of 
the  same  description ;  and  dated  the  preceding  day. 
The  rdation  with  the  Mahrattas,  from  the  condusion 
of  the  treaty  of  Salbhye,  had  been  that  of  general 
amity;  which  the  Poonah  government,  with  some 
eagerness  and  some  address,  had  endeavoured  to 
knprdve  into  an  engagement  for  mutual  protection 
against  Uppoo.  The  restrictions,  however,  imposed 
by  act  of  parliament,  had  prevented  the  Governor^ 
General  frmn  acceding  to  their  desire ;  and  of  that 
policy  he  now  expressed  his  opinion.  ^'  Some  con* 
.ddenible  advantages,**  he  said,  <'  have  no  doubt  been 

1  irdt.  G<nr.  Gen.  to  the  Secret  Comniittce,  itt  Nov.  I78p. 
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^0  Alliance  with  the  Nizam  and  thp  Mahrattas 

BOOKVL  experianoed  by  the  system  of  neutrality  wfeidh  the 
^"^^'^'  legislature  required  of  the  governments  in  this  coub- 

n9Q.  ^^7'  ^^^  ^^  ^^*  ^^  ^^  ^^^^^  *^^^*  ^^  attended 
ivith  the  unavoidable  inconvenienoe  of  our  bang  QOn- 
stantly  exposed  to  the  necessity  of  commendng  a 
war,  without  having  piieviou^y  received:  the  assist* 
ance  of  efficient  allies.*"  •  . 

The  offer  of  a  defensive  allipince  against  Tip|)oo 
wa»  now  made  to  the  Mahrattas  \  and  they  had  the 
advantage  of  holding  themselves  up  ^  the  {MMrty  who 
bestowed  the  favour,  which,  a  twelvemonth  before, 
thsy  would  have  been  well  contented  to  appear  as 
the  pfuiy  who  received.  The  Indiap  desire  to  make 
the  most  of  every  circumstance  in  a  baisainsi  and  to 
^U  every  &vou)r  at  the  high^t  priqe^  made  them 
Juggle  and  wrangle  for  advantages,  atid  protract  the 
Q^gotiatioQ  to  a  <x)nsiderable  length. 
•  ..A.  treaty,  however,  withtjbe<  Nizam,  ajftd  another 
V  with, the  Mahrattas,  Qf,  which  tbo  conditions  were 
tieaiiy  the  same,  ftrere  signed,  the  fprmer  on  the  4th 
day  of  July,  the  Ifrtter  op  th^.lst,of  June.  A  tri|rfe 
league  was  formed^;  to. punish  Xipppo  ibr  the  trea- 
chery, of  which  he  W93  declined  to  have  bee^  guilty 
to  all  the  contracting  paitie^:  T^  NifSam  and  Peshwa 
bound  themselves  tp  prosectite  vigKirou^y  the  war 
with  a  pote^t.^d  well'appojintediarmy:  The  Peshwa 
received  the  optipn  pj^.bei^  JQii|ed,:;during  the  war, 
by  an  English  fonce  ;equal  to  that  whi(fe  served  with 
the  Nizam  :  And  the  paities  Jointlyeng^^  nevar 
to  make  pe4oe,  except  wijth  mutpal  consent ;  to  make 
an  equal  partition  of  conq^iest^;  and  to  resist  and 
punish  by  theip  combined  forces  aoy  injury  with 
respect  to  any  of  them  which  Tippoo  thereafter  might 
accomplish  or  attempt. 

I  Dispalch  to  Mr.  Malel,  28tli  Feb.  I79a 
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It  was  declared  by  the  Governor-General  to  both  bookvl 
the  parties  with  whom  he  was  endeavouring  to  con-     ^^^'^' 


tract,  that  the  objects  were  four,  at  which  he  should  1790. 
aim  by  the  war :  To  exact  from  the  enemy  indemnifi- 
cation for  the  expense  or  loss  imposed  upon  the  Com- 
pany by  the  war :  To  make  him  restore  to  the  Nizam 
and  Peshwa,  if  they  should  take  part  in  the  conflict, 
whatever  he  or  his  father  might  have  taken  from 
those  powers :  To  wrest  from  him  all  that  he  pos- 
sessed of  the  Camatic  Payen  Ghaut :  And^  in  con- 
sequence of  the  barbarity  which  he  had  exercised  on 
the  Nairs  of  Malabar,  to  set  them  free  from  his 
dominion.^ 

The  gratification  of  their  resentment  for  the  losses 
inflicted  on  them  by  Tippoo  and  his  father;  the 
removal  of  the  terrors  with  which  they  were  haunted 
by  his  ambition  and  power ;  the  prospect  of  recovering 
what  they  had  lost,  and  of  elevating  themselves  upon 
his  ruin,  were  powerful  aids  toward  obtaining  the 
alliance  of  the  Nizam  and  Mahrattas. 

While  the  mind  of  the  Governor-General  was  thus 
intensely  engaged  in  preparing  the  means  of  war 
upon  the  largest  scale,  a  very  different  spirit  prevailed 
at  Madras ;  and,  on  the  8th  of  February,  he  dis- 
patched to  that  Presidency  a  letter  of  complaint  and 
crimination.  He  chaiged  the  President  and  Council 
with  neglect  of  duty,  and  disobedience  of  orders,  in 
not  having  made  the  prescribed  provision  of  draught 
cattle  for  the  army;  in  not  having  suspended  the 
business  of  the  Company's  investment ;  ^  and,  after 
they  had  received  an  explicit  declaration  from  the 

1  Seethe  dispsitch  to  the  Resident  at  Poonah,  dated  the  22d  of  March. 

«  On  the  point  of  investment  the  Governor-<jreneral  afterwords  r^ 
tracted  his  censure,  as  it  was  explained,  that  nothing  more  had  been 
done  than  what  was  necessary  to  fulfill  the  contract  with  the  Philippine 
Company. 
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S82  Madras  Govemmeni  averse  to  the  War. 

BOOK  VI.  Governor-General  m  Council  of  his  determination  to 
5'*^'^*  protect  the  Rajah  of  Travancore  in  his  t)urehase  of 
1790.  Cranganore  aiid  Jaycotah  if  those  places  belonged  not 
to  the  Rajah  of  Cochin  but  the  Dutch,  in  their  having, 
in  their  correspondence  with  Tippoo  and  even  with 
the  Rajah  of  Travancore  and  the  English  resident  in 
his  camp,  withheld  that  declaration,  and  thereby 
'^  discouraged  a  faithful  ally  in  the  defence  of  his 
country  against  an  enemy,  who  was  within  a  few 
miles  of  his  frontiers,  and  with  the  insolence  and 
violence  of  whose  character  they  had  long  been  fully 
acquainted." 

To  his  early  decision  against  the  purchase  of  the 
two  forts,  Governor  Hollond  adhered :  On  the  alle- 
gation of  the  Rajah  that  Sir  Archibald  Campbell 
encouraged  the  purchase,  he  had  replied ;  *  "As  you 
received  early  information  of  Governor  Campbelfs 
departure,  it  was  not  acting  a  friendly  part  to  pro- 
secute negotiations  of  so  much  importance  without 
communicating  iheir  commencement  and  progress  to 
me,  upon  my  advising  you  of  my  succession  to  the 
government:"  Even  after  the  right  of  the  Dutch 
appeared  to  be  decidedly  proved,  still  he  maintained 
that  the  bargain  was  an  offence  against  Tippoo,  not 
to  be  justified  by  the  law  of  nations ;  because  with 
equal  propriety  might  the  Dutch  make  ^ale  to  the 
French  of  Sadras  and  Pulicate,  within  a  few  miles  of 
Fort  St.  George:  And  lastly,  he  denied  that  the 
importance  of  the  jdaces  in  question  was  an  adequate 
compensation  for  the  evils  of  war. 

To  these  reasonings  the  Governor-General  made 
the  following  reply :  **  In  your  letter,  dated  8d  of 
January,  you  thought  proper  to  lay  down  principles, 
as  being,  in  your  opinion,  founded  on  the  law  of 

1  In  his  letter  of  the  l6ih  of  November. 
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AecomU  oftlmr  Rea$<ms.  S8S 

tiatioRs>  respecting  the  .Riyah  and  the  Dutch,  which  BOOKVL 
militate  against  the  spirit  of  our  orders,  and  which  ^^^'  ^' 
we  conceive  it  was  not  regularly  within  your  province    1790. 
to  discuss,  as  you  are  not  responsible  for  the  measure 
directed." 

In  as  far  as  the  govemtnent  <^  Madras  acted  upon 
their  own  notions  of  justice  or  policy  in  disobedience 
to  the  express  orders  of  those  whose  commands  they 
had  undertaken  to  obey,  they  were  guilty  of  a  most 
wriotts  offence;  but  in  laying  their  opinions  and  rea« 
sons  before  the  governing  authority,  they  practised  a 
virtue,  from  which  the  governing  authority  might 
derive  essential  advantage,  and  merited  no  insolence 
of  reply. 

To  their  reasonings,  at  the  same  time,  very  strong 
objections  applied.  In  the  two  cases,  that  of  Cran- 
ganore  and  Jaycotah,  and  that  of  Pulicate  and  Sadras, 
the  circumstance  which  constituted  the  material  part 
of  the  question ;  that  on  which  its  decision,  if  founded 
on  rational '  principles,  would  depend,  was  perfectly 
i-eversed.  Pulicate  and  Sadras  could  not  be  held  by 
the  French,  without  essentially  impairing  the  security 
of  Madras :  Cranganore  apd  Jaycotah  were  of  no 
importance  to  the  security  of  Tippoo ;  and  were  evi- 
dently desired  hy  him,  as  a  means  of  aggression 
against  the  RajaJi  of  Travancore.  With  regard  to 
the  value  of  the  places  in  question,  the  value,  as  it 
liad  at  an  early  period  been,  by  the  Governor-General 
in  Council,  declared  to  the  government  of  Madras, 
**  could  not,  however  great,  be  opposed  to  the  serious 
-consequences  of  war ;  but  a  tame  submission  to  insult 
<ir  injury,  he  was  eqlially  convinced,  would,  in  its 
effects,  prove  the  most  fatal  policy."  This  was  the 
qu<Ation,  and  the  only  question  ;  not  whether  Cran- 
ganore and  Jaycotah  were  a  compensation  for  the 
conaequences  of  war.    Scarcely  any  single  injury  can 
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284  Exphmutians  of^  TippooJ  ^ 

BOOK  VI.  ever  approach  to  an  equivalent  for  the  expense,  which 
^"^''"  ^'  IB  but  a  small  part  ofthe  evils,  of  war ;  and  it  is  then 
179a  only  when  there  is  a  decided'  probability  that  the  per- 
mission of  one  injury  will  draw  on  a  second,  and 
after  the  second,  a  third,  and  so  on,  that  the  ad- 
vantages of  war  can  be  an'  equivalent  for  its  evils, 
and  recourse  to  it  the  dictate  of  wisdom.  At  the 
moment  of  action,  this  is  often  a  question,  not  easy 
to  decide;  because  there  is  seldom  a  rule  to  guide, 
and  the  party  who  has  power  in  his  hand,  is  prone 
to  over-rate  the  probabilities  of  that  repetition  of 
injury  which  forbearance  may  produce.  WTiether 
the  forbearance  of  the  English  would,  on  the  present 
occasion,  have  produced  the  repetition  of  injury,  it 
is  even  now  impossible  with  any  assurance  to  pro- 
nounce. But  the  probabilities  were  so  great,  that 
either  the  decision  of  the  Governor-General  was 
right,  or  his  error  excusable. 

Aft«r  the  repulse  of  Tippoo,  on  the  29th  of  De- 
cember,  from  the  rampart  of  Travancore,  he  disavowed 
the  outrage ;  described  it  as  the  unauthorized  act  of 
his  troops,  who.  had  been  accidentally  provoked  to 
hostility  by  the  people  of  ^the  Rajah ;  gave  assurance 
.  that  his  affections  were  padiicy  and  that  he  had  no 
intention  to  invade  the  ancient  territories  of  Tra* 
vancore ; .  but  he  repeated  his  claims,  on  the  score  of 
protection  afforded  to  his  refractory  suliyeets,  the 
purchase  of  Granganore  and  Jiiycotal),  and  the  erec- 
tion of  works  upon  the  tenitoiy  of  his  dependant, 
the  Rajah  of  Cochin. 

The  persuasion  that  peace  might  be  preserved  with 
Tippoo,  continued  in  the  JVladras  government  as  king 
as  Mr.  Hollond  remained  at  its  head.  On  the  12th 
of  February,  having  learned  that  General  JMedows, 
who  commanded  the  Bombay  army»  was  appointed 
to  succeed:  hipi,  he  transmitted  by  letter  to  the  Gov^r^ 
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Raolution  of  the  G&oernor^General.  j|g5 

iror-Getieral  his  intention  of  4epartiiag  immedii^teijBOOKVi. 
for  Europe ;  and  omitted  neft  the  opportunity,  of  re-  ^"^^'  ^' 
peating  his  conviction,  that  Tippoo.  ^^  had  no.  inten*   1790, 
tion  to  break  with  the  Company,  and  would  be  dis^^ 
posed  to  enter  into  negotiation  for  the  adjustment  of 
the  points  in  dispute."  .  .      ■ 

In  a  letter,  dated  on.  the  7th  of  F^ruary,  ip  answer 
to  the  proposition  resipecti^  the  jexaqHnatioiii.by 
commissiqners,  Tipppo  wrotey  that  siivce  )ie  had  ev 
amined  in  person  the  foundation  of  the  claims,  thei:e 
was  nothing  which  remained  for  commissioQers  to 
perform ;  but  if  it  were  the  wish  of  th^  .English, (they 
might  send  'Vone  or  two  trusty  persons  to  the  prei 
sence,  where,  haying  arnred,  they  wi^t  settle  the 
business ;''  that  he  wrote:  from  regard  to  tlie,  ties  of 
friendship  which  subsisted  between  him  and  the  iEng-p 
ghsh,  ^' otherwise  the  taking  of  the  hues  wo^ldiu^t 
be  a  work  of  much  difficulty  or  time." 

To  descend  to  the  measure  of  sendipg  commission-* 
ers  to  the  presence  of  Tippoo,  appeared  to  the  JViadra^ 
government  to  im|)ort  a  loss  of  dignity  in  the  eyea 
of  the  IVinces  of  Hindustan ;  and  before  intelligence 
of  this  proposition,  the  Governor-General  had  com-» 
municated  his  sentiments  to  General  ^ledowsj  in  the 
following  words :  ^  Good  policy,  as  well  as  a  regard 
to  our  reputation  in  this  country^  requires,  that  we 
should  not  only  exact  severe  reparation  from  Tippoo ; 
but  also,  that  we;  should  take  tliis  oppoitunity  to 
reduce  the  power  of  a  Prince,  who  avows  upon  every 
occasion  so  rancorous  an  enmity  to  our  nation.—* Al 
present  we  have  every  prospect  of  aid  from  the  countiy 
powers,  whilst  he  can  expect  no  assistance  from 
France.  And  if  he  b  suffered  to  retain  his  pre^nt 
importance,  and  to  insujit  and  bully  all  his  neighbours, 
until  the  French  are  again  in  a  condition  to  support 
him,  it  would  almost  certainly  leave  the  seeds  of  ^ 
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886  Tippoo  forces  the  Lines  of  IVatMiMCore. 

BOOK  VI.  future  dangerous  war.**^  In  the  letter  which  msdt 
^^^^'  ^'  answer  to  that  in  which  the  pnyposal  of  Tippoo  was 
1790^  transmitted  to  the  Governor-General^  a  hope  was 
expressed  that  the  government  of  Madras  had  been 
exerting  themselves  tp  the  utmost  in  the  business  of 
the  war.  They  were  told,  that  the  attack  on  the 
lines  of  Travancore  left  no  further  room  for  delibera- 
tion ;  and  that  the  Company's  government  could  not 
with  honour  commence  a  negotiation  with  Tippoo, 
till  he  offered  reparation  for  such  an  outrage,  much 
less  send  commissioners  to  his  presence.  ~  Instructed 
to  make  no  relaxation,  while  answering  his  letters^ 
in  the  vigour  of  their  military  operations ;  they  were 
ordered  to  inform  him,  that  Cranganore  and  Jay* 
cotah  belonged  incontestably  to  the  Dutch ;  that,  as 
the  lines  of  the  Rajah  were  in  his  possession  at  the 
period  of  the  late  treaty,  his  right  was  thereby  re^ 
cognized ;  and  that  the  violation  of  them  could  not 
be  regarded  as  accidental,  since  it  was  ascertained 
that  the  Sultan  was  upon  the  spot,  and  conducted 
the  attack  in  person.^ 

On  the  2d  of  March,  a  skirmish  happened,  between 
the  troops  of  the  Sultan,  and  a  party  of  the  Rajah's 
people  sent  to  dear  away  a  jungle  which  stood  in 
front  of  the  lines.  On  the  6th,  Uppoo  begad  to  fire 
on  the  wall,  and  completed  the  erection  of  five  bat- 
teries on  the  10th.  A  considerable  time  was  spent  in 
making  such  an  opening  in  the  lines  as  appeared  to 
him  to  make  it  expedient  to  venture  the  assault. 
At  last,  on  the  7th  of  May,  he  advanced  to  the  breach 
with  his  whole  army ;  when  the  troops  of  the  Rajah 

'  Letter  dated  8th  March,  I790. 

*  Letter  to  Gen.  Medowi,  Goveroor  in  Council,  dated  17th  March, 
1790.  The  papers  laid  before  Pirliament,  relative  to  the  commenoe* 
ment  of  thu  war,  have  fumiabed  the  materialt  of  the  preceding  narra* 
tiff 
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were  jcovexed  with  apprehension^  and  fled  in  all  BOOKVi. 
directions.     Having  rendered  himself  master  of  the  ^°^^-^' 
lines,  he  appeared  immediately  before  Crangaaore ;  of  1790. 
which  he  soon  obtained  possession.    All  the  northern 
quarter  of  Travancore  was  now  seized  by  the  con- 
queror, who  rased  the  lines,  and  spread  desdation 
over  the  country.    The  necessity,  however,  of  defend^ 
ing  his  own  dominions  soon  recalled  him  from  his 
prey.     On  the  24th. of  May,  he  hurried  back  to  his 
capital,  attended  by  a  small  body  of  troops.^ 

Though  he  had  received  a  letter  from  General 
Medows,  dated  the  7th  of  April,  declaring,  that  all 
his  complaints  against  the  Rajah  of  Travancore  were 
unfounded,  that  his  first  attack  on  the  lines  was  a 
breach  of  the  treaty,  and  together  with  his  renewal 
of  hostilities,  left  no  room  for  deliberation,  calling  for 
action  rather  than  words ;  he  wrote  again,  under  date 
the  22d  of  May,  professing  his  desire  of  amity,  lar 
menting  the  misunderstandings  which  had  occasioned 
the  assemblage  of  the  respective  armies,  and  offering 
to  send  a  person  of  dignity  to  Madras,  who  might 
give  and  receive  explanations  on  the  subjects  of  dis- 
pute, and  **  remove  the  dust  by  which  the  upright 
mind  of  the  General  had  been  obscured.**  To  this^ 
the  following  was  the  answer  returned.  ^  I  received 
yours,  and  I  understand  its  contents.  You  are  a 
great  Prince,  and,  but  for  your  cruelty  to  your  pri- 
soners, I  should  add  an  enlightened  one.  The  £ng- 
lish,  equally  incapable  of  offering  an  insult,  as  of  sub- 

1  Colonel  Wilks  says,  **  in  plain  fact  he  was  unprepared  for  war.** 
And  yet  the  Colonel  supposes,  that  ''he  had  calculated  on  possessing 
every  part  of  Travancore  in  December,  I7899  when  the  option  wouM 
have  been  in  his  hands  of  a  sudden  invasion  of  the  southern  provinces 
at  once  from  Travancore,  Dindigul,  and  Caroor;  and  of  being  ready, 
by  the  time  an  English  army  could  be  assembled,  to  commence  the  war 
with  the  Caveri  as  his  northern  frontier  towards  Coiomand^."  Hist 
Sktld^fs,  iii.  05. 

1 
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BOOKVi.mitting  to  one,  have  always  looked  upon  war  as 

CgAp.3.  declared^  from  the  moment  you  attacked  their  ally^ 

1790.   *he  king  of  Travancore,     God  does  not  always  give 

the  battle  to  the  strong,  nor  the  race  to  the  swift, 

but  generally  success  to  those  whose  cause  is  just. — • 

Upon  that  we  depend.*' 

For  conducting  the  operations  of  the  campaign,  it 
was  planned ;  that  General  Medows,  with  the  prin« 
cipal  part  of  the  Camatic  army,  should  take  posses^ 
sion  of  the  Coimbetore  country,  and  endeavour^ 
through  the  Gujelhutty  pass,  to  penetrate  into  the 
heart  of  Mysore;  that  General  Abercromby,  with 
the  army  of  Bombay,  should  reduce  the  territory 
of  Tippoo  on  the  coast  of  Malabar,  and  effect  a 
junction  with  Medows  if  events  should  render  it 
desirable ;  and  that  Colonel  Kelly  should  remain,  for 
the  security  of  Camatic,  with  a  small  army  before 
the  passes  which  led  most  directly  from  Mysore. 

From  the  plain  of  Trichinopoly,  where  the  army 
had  assembled,  the  General  marched  on  the  15th  of 
June.  It  was  of  great  importance  that  Coimbetore, 
formerly  a  Rajahship  of  considerable  extent  and  opu« 
lence,  should  be  occupied ;  both  as  depriving  Tippoo 
of  one  principal  source  of  his  supplies ;  and  as  afford* 
ing  resources  to  the  English  army  for  the  remainder  of 
the  campaign^  It  was  also  necessary,  for  the  subse- 
quent operations  against  Mjrsore,  that  a  chain  of 
posts  should  be  established  from  the  Coromandel 
coast  to  the  foot  of  the  pass ;  and  Tanjore,  Trichi* 
noiK)ly,  Caroor,  Erroad,  and  Sattimungul,  where  the 
places  of  which,  for  that  purpose,  selection  was  made. 
Having  entered  the  enemy's  country,  and  taken  pos- 
session of  Caroor,  the  General  halted  for  eighteen 
days,  while  he  collected  provisions  and  formed  a 
magazine.  From  Caroor  be  marched  to  Daraporani, 
which  he  took  without  opiK)sition,  and  made  a  depot. 
8 
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Laying  there  a  considerable  garrison^,  and  all  his  BOOKVi. 
superfluQUs  baggage,  he  pushed  on  to  the  city  of  ^^''^'^' 
Coimbetore,  which  he  found  evacuated.  n90. 

No  enemy  had  as  yet  appeared,  except  some  bodies 
of  irregular  cavalry,  who  had  made  attempts  to 
harass  the  march.  On  the  day  after  the  army  ar- 
rived at  Coimbetore,  the  presence  was  announced  of 
one  of  Tippoo's  ablest  captains,  with  3,000  horse,  at 
the  distance  of  about  forty  miles.  A  detachment 
was  sent  with  directions. to  surprise  them,  but  re- 
turned with  only  a  few  prisoners.  At  the  same 
time,  another  detachment  was  employed  in  the  cap* 
ture  of  Erroad,  which  yielded  after  a  trifling  resistr 
ance. 

Dindigul,  and  Palacatcheriy,  though  not  in  the 
adopted  line  of  communication,  were  fortresses  of 
too  much  importance  to  be  left  with  safety  in  the 
enemy's  hands.  A  strong  detachment,  under  Colonel 
Stuart, 'proceeded  to  the  attack  of  Dindigul.  The 
garrison  were  summoned,  with  a  declaration,  that, 
if  they  surrendered,  private  property  should  be  re- 
spected,  if  they  persisted  in  a  fruitless  defence,  they 
should  be  all  put  to  the  sword.  The  Governor  re« 
turned  the  summons  by  the  messenger  who  brought 
it :  ^'  Inform  your  commander,"*  said  he  verbaJUy, 
^' that  I  cannot  account  to.  my  master  for  the  sur* 
render  of  such  a  fort  as  Dindigul :  If,  therefore,  a 
second  messenger  comes  with  a  similar  errand,  I  will 
blow  him  back  again  to  his  comrades,  from  one  of  my 
guns."  Batteries  were  erected ;  and  after  a  heavy 
cannonade  of  two  days,  an  assault  was  projected  on 
the  foUowing  night.  The  breach  was  imperfect,  but 
ammunition  expended.  The  troops  advanced  to  the 
attack  with  their  usual  gallantry,  and  made  great 
and  persevering  efforts  to  penetrate.  The  strength, 
however,  of  the  fortification  was  still  so  great,  and  the 

voi^  V.  V 
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BOOK  VI.  defence  so  vjgofrously  maintained,  that  they 
^^^^•^'  compelled  to  retire.  It  was  matter  of  surprise  to  the 
1790.  Ass^^^^S'  ^^  behold  at  day-break,  the  flag  of  sur- 
render displayed  on  the  breach.  The  garrison,  afraid 
to  abide  the  effects  of  another  assault,  had  deserted 
their  commander  during  the  night.  The  same  de- 
tachment proceeded  to  the  fort  of  Palacatcherry, 
which  yielded  after  a  short  and  feeble  resistance. 
And  Colonel  Floyd  was  sent  agiainst  Sattimungul, 
which  he  surprised  and  took  without  bloodshed. 

The  first  important  section  of  the  operations  of  the 
campaign  was  thus  completed  with  happy  expedition 
and  ease.  The  line  of  communication  was  established ; 
an  enemy*s  country  was  obtained  for  the  supply  of 
the  troops ;  and  nothing  remained  but  to  ascend  the 
Gujelhutty  pass,  and  make  Tippoo  contend  for  his 
throne  in  the  centre  of  his  dominions. 

The  army  was  at  this  time  separated  into  three 
divisions  of  nearly  equal  strength ;  one  with<7enend 
Medows,  whose  head  quarters  were  at  Coimbetm^; 
one  with  General  Floyd,  distant  about  sixty  miled,  at 
the  advanced  post  of  Sattimungul,  near  the  bottom 
of  the  Gujelhutty  pass ;  and  the  other  with  Colonel 
Stuart  at  Palacatcherry,  about  thirty  nnles  in  the 
rear;  constituting  between  the  advanced  and  ulti- 
mate positions  of  the  army  a  distance  of  ninety 
miles. 

On  the  13th  of  September^  in  the  morning,  a  i^ 
connoitring  party,  sent  from  the  camp  of  Ccdond 
Floyd,  toward  the  mouth  of  the  pass,  was  encoutitered 
by  a  body  of  the  enemy ;  and  after  a  little  time  the 
whole  army  of  the  Sultan  commenced  an  attack  upon 
the  English  detachment.  The  commander  was  dUe 
to  choose  a  position  which  induced  Tippoo  to  confine 
his  operations  to  a  distant  cannonade;  which  he  con- 
tinued, however,  during  the  whole  of  the  day,  and 
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with  conrid^rable  execution.    The  descent, of  Tij^oo^BOQ^VI. 
bj  the  very  pass  through  which  the  English  meant  ^°^^'^' 
tp  ascend*  has  been  represented  as  a  perfiect  surprise,    V799. 
aocordiDg  tp  the  usual  want  of  intelligence  in  the 
Eng^h  caipp.  Colonel  Wilkjs»  however,  affirms^  tha^ 
Floyd  had  earjiy  intelligence  of  the  movements  of  th^ 
Sultan ;  that  he  forwarded  the  intelligence  to  pener^ 
Medbws,  with  a  suggestion,  considering  the  dispersed 
situation  of  the  army,  of  the  propriety  of  falling  back ;    ; 
that  hip  intelligence  was  not  credited ;  and  that  he 
had  ordeis  to  remain. 

A  coMncU  of  war  having  determined  on  retreat,  the 
^troops  had  crossed  the  river  in  basket  bqats,  and  were 
CD  th?  march  next  morning  by  eight  o'dock,  leavin]^ 
the  provisions  cdlLected  in  Sattimungul,  and  thr^ 
^eces  of  caimon,  behind.  Tippoo  found  considerable 
difficulty  m  getting  his  army  ready  for  pursyit,  and 
I9l9tibe4  at  la«ft  with  only  a  part  of  it.  Two  o*cloc]c 
wrived  before  he  Qould  bring  his  inf^try  into  actioi}. 
He  then  meditated  a  decisive  blow ;  but  met  wltji 
great  obstanictions  from  the  strong  hedges  with  whic|i 
the  groiiod  was  eoclosed ;  and,  being  at  last  al^rtiaied, 
by  the  report  that  General  Medows  was  at  haod,  p, 
report  of  which  the  English  commaiider  dexterously 
availed  himself,  he  drew  off,  on  the  approach  of 
night. 

During  the  action.  Colonel  Floyd  received  a  dis- 
patch, in  whiph  he  was  told  that  General  Medows 
i(m  the  14th  wquld  march  for  YeUadi*  This  ,^qs 
not  on  the  dii^ect  road  from  Coimbetore  to  Satt|- 
nungul,  nor  that  in  which  Floyd  was  retreaftii^. 
F^om  the  place  9t  which  he, had  arriv^,  to  VeUaiB, 
w$9  twenty  miles ;  but  the  oidy  chance  remaiping  to 
.savie  the  army,  was,  to  force  the  junction.  He 
Vegm  his  inarch  M  two  o'dock  in  the  morning,  ^^ 
witjioat  s^ng  the.  enemy,  reached  Velladi  at  .eight 
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BpOKVL  at  night,  when  the  troops  had  been  without  prori* 
°^''  ^'  sions,  and  literally  fasting,  for  three  days.  The 
179a  General  had  already  passed  ten  miles  in  advance  of 
Velladi.  He  was  immediately  apprised  of  the  state 
of  the  detachment,  and  next  morning  retraced  his 
steps.  The  army  then  marched  back  to  Coimbetore, 
where  they  were  joined  by  the  division  of  Cdonel 
Stuart  from  Palacatcherry. 

The  Sultan,  disappointed  in  his  expectation  of 
cutting  off  the  dispersed  divisions  of  the  English 
army  in  detail,  now  turned  his  operations  against 
the  chain  of  their  depots.  This  is  described  by 
Colonel  Wilks  as  very  imperfect.  **  Caroor,**  he 
,  says,  *<  could  scarcely  be  deemed  a  good  depot; 
Erroad  was  better  qualified  to  contain  than  protect 
stores;  and  Sattimungul  was  ill  adapted  to  either 
purpose.**  Erroad,  from  which,  in  contemfdation  of 
what  happened,  the  greater  part  of  the  garrison  had 
been  withdrawn,  capitulated  as  soon  as  the  enemy 
appeared :  After  emptying  the  store  houses  of  Erroad, 
the  Sultan  marched  in  a  line  directly  south,  and  was 
followed  by  the  English  army,  wliich  left  Coimbetore 
on  the  29th  of  Septemb^,  and  in  six  marches,  aiv 
rived  at  *Erroad.  On  the  day  on  which  the  English 
left  Erroad,  the  Sultan  proposed  to  encamp,  in  a 
situation  about  sixteen  miles  distant,  whence  he  could 
march,  either  upon  a  convoy  that  was  advancing  from 
Caroor,  or  upon  Daraporam,  or  upon  Coimbetore, 
according  to  the  direction  which  the  English  might 
take.  The  English  army  came  up ;  and  be  increased 
his  distance  by  a  nocturnal  march.  General  Medows 
waited  to  protect  his  convoy  from  Caroor;  and  the 
Sultan  marched  towards  Coimbetwe.  He  knew  thtft 
the  field  hospital,  valuable  stores,  and  the  batter* 
ing  train,  were  left  with  a  very  feeble  garrison; 
but  after  performing  a  march  in  that  direction,  bis 
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iotettigeiicef  whidi  never  failed  him,  announced  the  BOORVL 
important  fact,  that  Colonel  Hartley  had  just  as-  ^"^''  ^' 
.cended  from  the  Malabar  coast,  and  reinforced  Coim-    1790^ ' 
betore.     One  point  of  his  plan  yet  remained;  he 
fliarched  rapidly  toward  the  south ;  found  Daraporam 
miserably  provided  for  defence;  carried  his  approaches 
to  the  ditch ;  and  on  the  8th  of  October  entered  the 
place  by  capitulation. 

The  English  General,  alarmed  by  the  danger  which 
had  threatened  the  loss  of  Coimbetore,  returned  in 
haste  to  that  grand  depot;  which  he  resolved  to 
render  as  strong,  as  circumstances  would  admit. 

While  he  was  employed  in  strengthening  Coim* 
betore,  an  object  of  great  importance  engaged  the 
attention  of  Tippoo.  Colonel  Kelly,  the  officer  who 
commanded  the  corps  of  de&nce  before  the  passes 
which  led  more  immediately  to  Camatic  from  Mysore^ 
died,  and  was  succeeded  by  Colonel  Maxwell,  toward 
the^end  of  September.  On  the  24th  of  October,  in 
obedience  to  orders  received  from  General  Medows^ 
this  corps  invaded  Baramahl.  Of  this  the  Sultan 
was  not  long  without  intelligence.  Leaving  abou^ 
one  fourth  of  his  army  to  watch  the  motions  of 
General  Medows,  he  marched  with  the  remainder  in 
great  haste  toward  Baramahl.  On  the  9th  of  No- 
vember, several  bodies  of  his  light  cavalry  reached 
Colonel  Maxwell's  ground.  On  the  llth^  the  Colo- 
nel's cavalry,  one  regiment,  allowed  themselves, 
inveigled  in  pursuit  in  a  defile,  to  be  attacked  by  a 
great  superiority  of  force,  and  were  ^  driven  back 
with  considerable  loss.  The  Sultan  appeared  with 
his  whole  army  on  the  ISth ;  and  if  he  had  not  been 
baffled  by  the  superior  skill  of  Maxwell,  who  chose 
his  ground,  and  made  his  dispositions,  in  such  a  man- 
ner,, as  allowed  not  the  Sultan  an  opportunity  of  at- 
tacking Mm,  except  with  the  greatest  disadvaot^c^ 
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itiqkyi.l^  tnovetnent  of  Tif^KX)  would  huve  heetk  cdtebrated 
emir.9^  ^  ^  speciWeh  of  generalship,  not  easy  to  be  matched. 
It^  After  his  operations  for  strengthening  Coimbetore, 
General  Medows  put  the  army  in  motion,  to  look  for 
the  enettiy  in  the  direction  of  Erroad ;  which  he  ap- 
jpfoached  on  the  9d  of  November.  A  strong  corps, 
l^nt  x)nt  under  Colonel  Floyd,  to  force  an  extensive 
reconnaissance,  at  last  ascertained  that  the  Sultan's 
Ni^le  ttV^my  hAd  crossed  the  river  several  days  before, 
tttid  gdhe  to  the  northward.  The  English  army  cros- 
Sedi  ntrt  without  dificulty ;  and  began  to  fbllow  on 
the  lOth.  bn  the  14th  they  encamped  at  the  south* 
em  exfeemity  of  the  pass  of  Tapoor.  Next  day  they 
'cleared  the  pass ;  and  on  reaching  the  ground  intend* 
ted  for  then:  encampment  on  the  northern  face  of  the 
hiUsj  discovered  the  fl^gs  and  tents  of  ah  army,  on  the 
plain,  at  i^bout  six  miles  distance,  bdow.  Nearly 
tibree  weeks  had  elapsed  since  ttiey  had  direct  intelli- 
^nce  from  Colonel  Maxwell ;  they  had  pei*formed 
fm  anxious*  and  laborious  march ;  they  hailed  with 
delight  the  sight  of  their  comrades,  and  the  prospedt 
of  a  speedy  conjunction  ;  and  three  signal  guns  were 
^Sred,  to  announce  tlhreir  approach.  It  was  the  Sultan, 
Who  had  so  completely  eluded  th)eir  observation,  and 
Whom  they  now  had  in  their  view. 

During  three  days  he  had  endeavoured,  with  all  his 
art,  to  obtain  an  'ojpportumty  of  attacking  Colonel 
Maxwell ;  and  had  withdrawn,  the  preceding  even- 
fag,  with  a  supposition  that  Gteneral  Mcidows  would 
require  another  day  to  clear  the  pass.  He  immedi- 
ately removed  to  a  greater  distance  up  the  PiEdicode 
valley ;  and  General  Medows  proceeded  ffiteen  miles 
next  morning  in  the  direction  of  Caveripatam  ;  where 
the  important  junction  with  Maxwell  was  ^ected  on 
tlie  iblloWing  day. 
•     After  the  disruption  of  their  chain  of  posts,  an^  the 
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4efieat  of  their  original  plan  far  invading  Mysore,  it  BOOK  vi/ 
was  not  easy  for  the  Sultan  to  divine  what  scheme  of  ^»^«*-^- 
hostilities  the  English  would  afterwards  pursue*  Con-    .^g^ 
duding,  however,  that  whither  he  should  go,  they 
would  follow,  he  resolved  upon  carrjring  the  war  into 
their  own  countiy,  and  in  such  a  manner^  if  possible, 
as  would  afford  him  the  means  of  re(:overing  the 
places  he  had  lost.    Both  armies  intended  to  doubly 
back  by  the  pass  of  Tapoor.     Both  armic;^  arriv^  at 
the  head  of  the  pass  at  the  sai^e  time.    Yet  the 
Sultan,  only  sending  back  the  baggage,  and  rear 
guard,  contrived  to  pass  through  before  the  English 
without  loss;  and  never  halted  till  he  was  opposite 
the  weak  but  important  depot  of  Trichinopoly.     The 
English  General  reached  the  banks  of  the  Cavery, 
oppofi&te  Coroor,  on  the  27th  of  November,  and  was' 
talking  of  a  [dan  for  calling  Tippoo  from  Camaticj 
by  ascending  the  Caveripatam  pass,  taking  post  at  the 
head  of  ;the  Gujelhutty,  opening  that  of  Tamber- 
cherry,  and  preserving  his  communication  with  Coim« 
betdre,  Palacatdierry^  and  the  other  coast,  on  the 
execution  of  all  which  he  expected  to  enter  by  the 
8di  of  December ;  when  he  was  summoned  to  tlve  de- 
fiance of  Trichinopoly,  by  intelligence  of  what  th$t 
Sultan  had  performed. 

The  English, General  arrived  at  Trichinopoly  OQ 
the  14th  of  December,  where  the  swelling  of  the  river 
had  contributed  to  prevent  the  Sultan  from  effecting 
any  thing  by  surprise,  and  confined  his  mischief  to 
the  plunder  of  the  island  of  Seringham.  On  the 
approach  of  the  English  army  he  proceeded  with  his 
usual  devastationsylattcxly  exchanged  for  contributions, 
northward,  through  the  heart  of  Coromandel,  and  ap« 
psoached  Tiagar.  It  was  commanded  by  an  ofiBk:er, 
Gaptain  Flint,  who  had  alneady  distinguished  hiovself 
in  the  wats  of  Garnatic  and  Hy^re ;.  Add  the  effoi1« 
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BOOKvi/of  Tippoo,  who  bad  no  time  for  tedious  operationsy 
*  ^  were  defeat^.  He  was  more  successful,  however,  at 
1790.  I'l^oraalee  and  Permacoil;  from  which  he  proceeded 
to  the  neighbourhood  of  Pondicheny,  where  he  had 
some  communication  with  the  French  governor,  and 
engaged  a  French  gentleman  to  go  upon  a  mission  for 
6,000  French  troops  to  the  King  of  France.  The 
King  of  France,  it  is  said,  out  of  compunction,  which 
he  strongly  expressed,  for  having  aided  the  Americans 
in  resisting  the  crown  of  England,  declined  com- 
pliance; and  amused  himself  ^  with  the  shabby  finery 
of  Tippoo's  presents  to  himself  and  the  Queen." 

The  English  army  followed  that  of  the  Sultan  as 
far  as  Trinomalee.     Lord  Cornwallis  had  arrived  at 
'^  Madras  on   the   12th   of   December,   and   directed 

General  Medows  to  return  to  the  Presidency.  From 
Trinomalee,  therefore,  the  army  turned  oflF  to  Arnee, 
where  the  guns  and  heavy  stores  were  deposited  under 
Colonel  IMusgrave,  the  second  in  command ;  and  the 
remainder  of  the  army  reached  the  encampment  at 
Vellout,  eighteen  miles  from  Madras,  on  the  27th  of 
January. 

On  the  Malabar  side.  Colonel  Hartley  was  left, 
after  the  Madras  troops  were  withdrawn,  with  one 
European  regiment  and  two  battalions  of  sepoys. 
Happily  the  General  left  by  Tippoo  gave  bun  the 
opportunity  of  a  pitched  battle  on  the  10th  of  De< 
cember,  and  being  routed  escaped  with  the  public 
treasure  up  the  Tambercherry  pass. 

General  Abercromby,  the  Governor  of  Bombay,  had 
not  been  able  to  take  the  field  till  late  in  the  season. 
He  arrived  ^t  Tellicherry  with  a  respectable  force  a 
few  days  preceding  the  battle  of  Hartley;  and  on  the 
14th,  appeared  before  Cannanore,  which  after  a  veiy 
short  resistance  made  an  unconditional  sun^nder; 
As  the  population  was  thoroughly  disaffected  to  the 
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government  of  Mysore,  and  none  of  the  fortis  was  BOOKVi. 
strong,  the  task  of  th6  English  army  was  little  more  ^'^''^' 
than  that  of  over-running  the  country;  and  in  the   1790. 
space  of  a  few  weeks  every  place  which  belonged  to 
Tippoo  in  Malabar  was  subdued,  and  the  whole 
province  placed  in  the  possession  of  the  English/ 

During  this  campaign  the  Governor-General  had 
been  engaged  in  a  transaction  of  considerable  im- 
portance with  the  Nabob  of  Arcot.  When  Sir  Ardu- 
bald  Campbell  arrived  at  Madras,  after  the  Camaitic 
revenues,  which  had  been  placed  under  British  ma« 
nagement  by  Lord  Macartney,  had  been  restored  to 
the  Nabob,  one  of  the  principal  services  which  he  was 
called  upon  to  perform,  was,  that  of  effecting  a  new 
arrangement  with  the  said  master  of  those  revenues. 
By  the  memorable  arrangement  of  the  Board  of 
Control,  the  creditors  of  the  Nabob  were  to  receive 
annually  twelve  lacs  of  pagodas.  The  expense  at 
which  the  Ptesident  in  Council  estimated  the  peace 
establishment  was  twenty-one  lacs.  It  was,  therefore, 
his  proposal,  that  the  Nabob,  the  English  Presidency, 
and  the  Rajah  of  Tanjore,  should  eiEurh  contribute  to 
this  expense,  in  exact  proportion  to  the  gross  amount 
of  their  several  and  respective  revenues.  According 
to  this  principle,  the  contingent  of  the  Nabob  towards 
the  peace  establishment  would  have  amounted  to  ten 
and  a  half  lacs  of  pagodas.  But  upon  a  very  pathetic 
remonstrance,  setting  forth  his  inability  to  sustain  so 
vast  a  burthen,  the  President  was  induced  to  admit 
an  abatement  of  a  lac  and  a  half;  and  upon  this 
agreement,  of  nine  lacs  to  the  state,  and  twelve  to 
the  creditors,  an  instrument,  which  they  called  a 
treaty,  was  signed  on  the  24th  of  February,  1787. 

1  For  the  (acts  of  this  campaign.  Col.  Wilks  is  undoubted  authority  s 
hv^  for  ophiioDt^  his  partialities  dcaerve  to  b^  wntcbed. 
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WXMYL ,  Such  was  the  distribution  of  the  revenues  appointed 
^*^*'  ^'  for  the  period  of  peace.  In  the  period  of  war,  it  was 
2790.  ^^ff^^^^  ^^^  ^^  parties  shoujU  contribute  four  fifths 
of  their  respecti?e  revenues  to  the  exigencies  of  the 
State;  the  Nabobs  however,  being  allowed  to  deduct^ 
in  the  first  instance,  jaghires  to  a  considerable  amount 
inr  the  maintenance,  of  his  family. 

FcHT  punctuality  of  payment,  it  was  arranged*  that 
the  following  securities  should  be  taken.  In  cas^  of 
fiulure  or  delay  in  the  contribution  fw  the  season  of 
peace,  certain  districts  were  named»  the  aumildars 
and  x»llectois  of  whi6h  were  to  make  thcjr  payxnents^ 
not  to  the  Nabob,  but  to  receivers  appouited  by  the 
Company.  For  securing  payment  of  the  four  fifths 
of  the  revenues  which  were  io  be  received  by  the 
Company  in  the- season  of  war,  the  government  of 
Madras  might  appoint  one  or  more  inspectors  of 
'  accounts  to  examine  the  receipts  of  the  districts;  and 
on  fSEulure  of  payment,  they  might  appoint  receiver^ 
to  obtain  the-moneyfinom  the  aumildars,  in  the  same 
manner  for  the  whole  countiy,  as  had  been  stipulated, 
in  the  case  of  certain  districts,  on  fajluK  of  the  pay- 
Ment  of  the  subsidy  during  peace. 

Sir  Archibald  took  to  himself  a  lugh  degi^  of 
credit  for  this  arrangements  In  his  letter  to  the 
Court  €^  Dii'ectors  in  which  he  announced  the  com- 
pletion of  it,  a  letter  bearing  date  the  very  day  on 
which -the  treaty  was  signed,  he  first  announces  the 
pecuniary  terms^  and  thus  proceeds :  *'  The  care  I 
have  taken  in  securing  to  the  Company  the  punctual 
payment  of  the  several  sums  agreed,  upon»  will  be 
BuiBdently  illustrated  by  the  treaty  itseli^  which  I 
have  the  honour  to  indose.  It  is  jUierefore  oply  ne- 
cessary to  observe,  that  this,  as  well  as  all  the  other 
objects,  recommended  to  me  by  the  Court  of  Directors, 
have  been  nunutely  attended  to  in  this  treaty,     Tiie 
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power  of  Hbe  puree  and  sword  is  now  cQni{iIetdy  86-  BOOKVf. 
cured  to  the  Company ;  without  lessening  the  conse*  ^"^^'  ^' 
quence  of  the  Nabob :  and  I  jdedjge  myself  that  these  1790. 
powers,  so  long  as  I  have  the  honour  to  preside  in 
this  government,  will  be  exerted  with  discretion,  and 
to  the  utmost  of  my  abilities,  to  secure  the  interests, 
and  promote  the  honour  and  prosperity,  of  the  India 
Company.  If  the  articles  of  this  treaty  appeal  satis- 
factory to  you ;  if  they  produce,  as  I  trust  they  will, 
solid  and  lasting  advantages  to  the  India  Company, 
by  the  very  respectaUe  addition  of  five  lacs*  of  pa- 
godas to  their  annual  receipts,  while  the  Nabob  of 
the  Camatic  is  happy  and  pleased  with  the  arrange- 
ment, I  shall  think  my  labours  well  bestowed,  and 
fed  that  I  am  fully  rewarded  for  all  the  fatigue  and 
anxiety  of  mind  I  have  undergone,  preparatory  toi^ 
and  during  the  whde  of  this  megotiation,  which  I 
can  with  truth  say  has  greatly  exceeded  any  descrip- 
tion that  I  can  possibly  cDnveyl"^ 

Har<9y  was  £Sr  ArchSMdd  more  pleased  with  him- 
self, than  he  was  with  tiie  Nabob.  **  I  should  not,** 
he  says,  **  discharge  my  duty  to  the  Honourable 
Company,  were  I  not  to  recommend  the  present 
state  of  the  Nabob's  finances  to  your  most  serious 
consideration.  The  voluntary  grant  of  so  large  a 
proportioti  of  his  revenues  to  the  puhUc  and  private 
creditors  of  bis  Highness,  does,  in  my  opinion,  infi- 
nite honour,  and  marks  his  real  cbaaracter.  But  it 
ought  to  be  considered,  that  this  grant  was  made  at 
a  time  when  he  thought  his  proportion  for  the  defence 
of  the  Camatic  would  not  exceed  the  sum  of  four 
lacs  of  pagodas  annuaUy.  His  contributicHi  for  this 
defence  is  now  extended  to  nine  lacs;  and  I  can 
easily  perceive,  that  although  he  has  cheerfully 
agfeed  to  pay  for  that  [Mupoee  five  lacs  of  pagodas 
more  than  he  expected,  yet  it  4s  from  a  conviction 
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|KK)KVI.  that  such  a  contribution  is'indi^)ensable  fi)r  the 
^Cmaf.3,  g^pqi^  security;  and  that  this  venerabk  Prince 
1790.  would  rather  subject  himself  and  family  to  the  fedr 
ings  of  difficulty  and  distress,  than  be  thought  back* 
ward  for  a  single  moment,  in  contiibutiDg  most 
liberally  to  any  arrangement  which  might  tend  effec^ 
tually  to  the  defence  and  prosperity  of  the  Carnatic. 
I  have  narrowly  watched  the  Ndbd>*s  conduct  and 
sentiments  since  my  arrival  in  this  country,  and  I 
am  ready  to  declare,  that  I  do  not  think  it  possible 
that  any  Prince  or  person  on  earth,  can  be  more  sin* 
cerdy  attached  to  the  prosperity  of  the  Honourable 
Company  than  his  Highness,  or  that  any  one  has  a 
higher  claim  to  their  favour  and  liberality .*"  ^ 

Ctf  this  arrangement  in  gteneral,  the  Directors  ex- 
pressed  great  approbation.  Injustice,  however,  they 
remarked  had  bead  done  to  the  Raj^  of  Tanjore, 
and  undue  favour  shown  to  the  Nabobs  in  one  par- 
ticular :  For  as  the  Rajah  paid  an  annual  tribute  to 
the  Nabob,  and  this  had  not  been  deducted  ircffli  the 
estimate  of  the  Rajah's  revenues,  and  added  to  that 
of  the  revenues  of  the  Nabob,  a  burthen  of  .50,000 
pagodas  annually,  more  than  his  due,  had  thus  been  laid 
upon  the  one;  a  burthen  of  50,000  pagodas,  which  he 
ought  to  b^r,  had  be^i  thus  removed  from  the  other* 
With  regard  to  the  abatement  which,  on  the  score  of 
inability,  had  been  allowed  to  the  Nabob,  in  the  pro* 
portional  payments,  the  Directors  expressed  a  wish» 
that  the  indulgence  had  rather  been  sliown  by  dimi- 
nishing the  payments  exacted  for  the  creditors  than 
by  reducing  the  annual  subsidy.  They  directed,  ac- 
cordingly, that  the  payment  of  ten  lacs  and  a  half 
on  that  account  should  still  be  required,  together 


<  See  ft  volume  of  papers,  on  this  subject,  ordered  by  the  HoosroT 
CotopoDs  to  be  printed  pii  tbe  l6th  of  March,  I7g2. 
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With  the  above-mentioned  50,000  pagodas  which  had  IMJOKVL 
been  wrongfully  charged  to.  the  Rajah  of  Taiyore.    °^' 
The  regular  contingent  of  the  Nabob  was  therefore   1790. 
established  at  the  sum  of  eleven  lacs ;  but,  in  consi* 
sideration  of  his  poverty,  something  less  would  be 
accepted  for  a  few  years. 

Before  the  proposal  for  a  new  arrangement  in  cx)n- 
fonraty  to  these  conditions  of  the  Directors  was 
communicated  to  the  Nabob,  his  payments  had^  as 
usual,  fallen  in  arrear;  and  in  an  answer  to  the 
importunities  of  Governor  HoUond,  he  thus  expressed 
himself:  ''The  treaty  that  was  entered  into,  in  the 
government  of  Sir  Archibald  Campbell,  I  was  induced 
to  accede  to,  in  the  fullest  hopes  that  I  should  obtain, 
'possession  of  Tanjore-  I  have  exerted  myself  beyond 
my  ability ;  and  exercised  every  kind  of  hardship  and 
oppression  over  the  ryots,  in  collecting  money  to  pay 
the  Company ;  though  in  doing  this  I  suffer  all  those 
pangs  which  a  father  feels  when  he  is  obliged  to 
oppress  and  injure  his  own  son.  Such  is  the  impo- 
verished state  of  the  country,  thai  it  is  by  no  means 
equal  to  the  burden ;  and  I  most  sincerely,  and  with 
great  truth  do  declare,  that  I  am  neces^tated  to  draw 
the  very  blood  of  my  ryots  to  pay  my  present  heavy 
instalment  to  the  Company."  He  not  only  remon- 
strated with  the  utmost  vehemence  against  the  addi- 
tional payments  which  the  I^rectors  commanded  to 
be  imposed  upon  him ;  but  he  earnestly  prayed  for 
relief,  even  from  those  which  by  the  treaty  with  Sir 
Archibald  Campbell  he  had  engaged  himself  to  sus- 
tain. Nor  was  it  till  a  perickl  subsequent  to  the 
arrival  of  General  Medows,  that  his  consent  to  the 
new  burthens  was  obtained.* 

While  the  Nabob  was  pressed  on  this  important 

*  See  ^  Tolamt  of  papers,  ut  supra,  p.  17i  19»  •»!  iS< 
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B0(MCVT.8ul:^ect»  he  had  recourse  to  ao  expedient  which  sue- 
'''^'  ceeded  so  well  when  epiployed  with  Mr,  Hastiiigs. 
1790.  ^^  lodged  an  accusation  against  the  QoTernor  of 
Madras ;  and  smt  a  letter  privately  to  the  Governor- 
General  through  a  subaltern  in  the  Company's  army. 
The  grounds  of  the  accusation  the  jOovjerpsor^-Geneiai 
diiiected  to  be  examined  by  acomopttee.  In  r^;ard 
to  the  private  letter  and  its  bear^,  he  adopted  a  line 
of  conduct  differing  widdy  from  that  wfaiph  on  a 
similar  occasion  had  been  putsued  by  Mr.  {{astu^gs. 
^  If  I  had  not,"  said  he,  in  his  answer  to  tiie.  Nabobp*- 
**  bdieved  that  the  conduct  of  Lieutepant  Cochrane 
proceeded  only  from  inadv»tency»  I  should  have 
been  highly  displeased  with  him  for  presuming  to 
undertake  the  delivery  of  a  letter  to  me  of  such 
serious  import, from  your  Highness,  without  the 
knowledge  or  sanction  of  the  Madras  government; 
which  I  am  sure,  upon  a  little  reflection,  your  High- 
•ness  must  agree  with  me,  in  thinking  the  only  regu- 
lar and  proper  channel  of  communicatioQ  between 
us."* 

When  the  war  broke  out,  the  demands  of  the 
English  for  money  became  more  urgent ;  the  back- 
wardness of  the  Nabob  in  his  paymaits  continued 
the  same.  **  After  a  most  attentive  consideration  of 
the  subject,**  s^y  the  President  and  Council  of  Madras, 
in  their  political  lett^  dated  the  16th  of  September, 
1790,  ^'  we  resolved  to  submit  tp  the  snpreme  go- 
vernment the  correspondence  which  had  taken  {dace 
between  our  President  and  the  Nabob ;  and  to  point 
out  to  his  Lordship  in  Council  the  impolicy  of  depend- 
ing for  our  principal  resources,  at  a  time  when  the 
greatest  exertions  were  necessary,  and  pecuniary  sup- 
plies were  of  the  utmost  importance,  upon  the  opera- 

•  1  See  a  TolviM  of  papers>  uttupra,  p.  1^4, 
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tiotis  and  mana^itent  of  llie  Nabob's  gov^emmeirf;  BOGKVL 
of  wbkh  the  system  was  perhaps  as  defisctive  and  ^^^'^ 
iasaffident  as  any  upon  earth.  And  we  did  not  .179^ 
hesitate  to  declare  it  as  our  unqualified  opinion,  that 
this  goyemment  ought  during  the  war,  io  take  the 
Nabob's  country  under  their  own  management,  as 
affording  the  only  means  by  whidi  the  resources  to 
be  derived  from  it  could  be  realLaed,  and  the  fidelity 
and  attachment  of  the  polygars  and  tributaries  secured^ 
which  is  of  the  utmost  imprntance.  to  the  successful 
operations  of  the  war.  In  the  event  of  his  Loidship's 
agreeing  with  us  in  opimon,  and  inslructing  .us  to 
ac^  in  ocmfbrmity,  we  submitted  to  him  the  necessity 
of  our  adoptmg  the  measure  in  so  comprehensive  a 
nianner,  as  to  predude  any  kind  of  interference  on 
tiie  ftat  of  the  Nabob,  while  the  country  might  be 
under  our  management;  and  stating  that,  if  this 
"Wen  not  done,  the  expected  advantages  could  not  be 
derived'' 

Instead  of  nine  lacs,  which  it  had  been  found  im^ 
possible  to  make  the  Nabob  pay  daring  peace,  fom^ 
fifths  of  his  whole  revenues  weire  payable  to  the 
Company  during  war.  But,  whereas  Sir  Archibald 
CampbeQ  had  boasted  to  the  Directors,  that  the  ar» 
rangements,  which  he  had  made,  **  secured  the  punc* 
tual  payment  of  the  sums  agreed  upon ; "  the  Presi^ 
dent  and  Council  of  Madras  affirmed  that  they  were 
totally  inadequate  to  the  securing  of  payment;  and 
pointing  out,  what  was  a  strange  defect  in  pcactaorid 
policy,  "  It  ndght,"  they  say,  **  have  been  expected, 
that  t3ie  securities  for  the  peribrmance  of  the  war 
stipulations,  which  are  of  such  imjportance,  would 
have  beeli  made  stronger  than  those  which  are  pro- 
>vided  in  the  event  of  failures  on  1;he  part  of  his 
Highness  in  time  of  peace :  'But  they  are,  in  fact, 
less  efficient ;  and  the  process  prescribed  for  fiuhires 
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BOOKVI.  in  time  of  war  is  so  tedious  and  complicated^  that 

^"^^*  ^*  it  can  scarce  be  said  to  deserre  the  name  of  aiiy 

1790.  security  or  provision  whatever!"    "  As  to  the  appoint* 

ment/'  they  said,   *'  of  inspectors  of  accounts,  pro* 

vided  for  in  the  treaty  of  Sir  Archibald  Campbell, 

we  think  they  are  so  little  calcidated  to  have  any 

.    good  effect,  that  we   are  not  disposed  to  put  the 

Company  to  expense  on  this  account ;  being  convinced 

that,  in  this  country,  no  power,  excepting  the  one 

which  governs^  can  obtain  a  true  state  of  Cutcherry 

accounts.**  ^ 

The  Governor-General  lost  no  time  in  expressing 
his  full  conviction  of  the  necessity  of  assuming  the 
government  of  the  country ;  but  recommended  that 
the  acquiescence  of  the  Nabob  should,  if  possiUe,  be 
obtained.  The  most  vehement  opposition  which  it 
was  within  the  power  of  the  Nabob  to  make,  the 
Nabob  on  this  occasion  displayed.  **  We  cannot  say,** 
replied  the  Madras  Council,  **  that  the  event  has  sur- 
prised us;«--*for,  when  it  is^  considered,  how  many 
people,  attached  to  the  Durbar^  are  interested  in  tlMC 
Nabob's  retaining  the  management  of  his  country  in 
his  hands,  it  wUl  not  be  a  matter  of  wonder  that 
every  effort  should  be  made  to  prevent  his  again 
ceding  what  in  a  former  instance  he  had  much  diffi- 
culty in  recovering. — ^We  are  convinced  he  will  never 
make  a  voluntary  assignment  of  his  country."  ^ 

On  the  'ilst  of  June,  the  Supreme  Government, 
declaring  their  **  perfect  persuasion  of  the  impossibility 
of  obtaining  in  future  the  stipulated  proportion  of  the 
Nabob's  revenues,  through  the  medium  of  his  own 
managers,  which  also  preduded  all  hopes  o£  bdng 

1  Lett,  to  Got.  Gen.  1st  May,  and  7th  Jane,  179O.    See  a  volume  of 

papers,  ut  supra^  p.  gi  and  102. 

*  Letter  from  the  Presidency  of  Madras  to  the  Gov.  Geo.  in  Council, 
dated  7th  June^  1790.    Ibid.  p.  103* 
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aUe^  by  those  means^  to  recover  the  immense  amount  book  vi. 
of  his  balance ;  authorized  and  directed  the  Governor    °^'''^* 
and  CoundL  of  Madras,  to  take  effectual  measures  to     1790. 
put  the  Company  into  immediate  possession  of  the 
management  of  lus  Highness's  revenues  and  country; 
in  order  tha^t  the  total  amount  of  the  collections  might 
be  applied  with  fidelity  and  economy,  in  the  propor- 
tions that  had  been   abeady  settled,  to  defray  the 
exigencies  of  the  war,  and  to  support  his  Highness's 
own  family  and  dignity."    Tanjore  was  included  in 
the  same  arrangement.^ 

The  Letter  of  the  GU)vemor-General  and  Council 
was  continued  in  the  foUowing  words:  **  We  sincerely 
lament,  that  your  endeavours  to  prevail  upon  the 
Nabob,  by  argument  and  persuasion,  to  sacrifice  his 
ideas  and  private  feelings,  respecting  his  own  personal 
dignity  and  importance,  to  the  real  and  substantial 
good  of  his  subjects^^and  for  that  purpose  to  make  a 
voluntary  surrender  ^  to  the  Company  of  the  manage-* 
ment  of  his  country,  during  the  continuance  of  the 

1  Letter  from  the  Got.  Geo.  in  Council,  to  the  Go?,  in  Council  of 
Fort  St.  George.    Ibid.  p.  1 14. 

« *'  For  the  real  and  subttantial  good  of  his  subjects  make  a  rolanUry 
surrender*'  of  hit  iOTeieignty !  The  Governor  General  and  his  Council 
could  not  be  simple  enough  to  expect  it.  Where  would  he  have  found 
a  prince,  in  much  more  civilized  countries,  capable  of  that  sacrifice?-^ 
"  We  trost  that  before  long  his  Highness  will  be  fully  sensible  of  tha 
interested  and  criminal  motives  of  his  advisers.''  What  prince  is  without 
such  interested  and  criminal  advisers?  And  what  can  be  expected  from  the 
advisers  of  any  prince — advisers,  who  as  long  as  they  have  the  wielding 
of  his  power,  how  destructive  soever  to  the  community,  gain,  by  its 
magnitude ;  would  lose  by  its  diminution  ? — *'  While  his  people  will  he 
treated  with  justice  and  humanity,  a  liberal  fund  will  be  secured  for  his 
own  family  and  dignity."  If  every  prince,  upon  the  securing  of  a  libe- 
ral fund  for  his  (amily  and  dignity,  would  consent  to  lose  all  that 
portion  of  his  power  which  obstrucu  the  exercise  of  humanity  and  jus- 
tice to  his  people,  what  a  different  world  should  we  speedily  behold! 
That  the  doctrine,  however,  of  Lord  Cornwallis,  so  earnestly  preached 
to  this  Indian  prince,  and  recommended  to  his  a&ceptance  by  mor« 
eflectoal  means,  when  preaching  would  uot  suffice,  was  a  dQctrin% 
VOI«  V.  X 
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BOOK  VI.  present  war— have  proved  so  fruitless  and  ineJBRsctual. 

^"^''^'  We  trust,  however,  that  before  long,  his  Highness 
l>jgQ  will  be  fiilly  sensible  of  the  interested  and  criminal 
motives  of  the  advisers,  by  whom  he  has  been  in- 
fluenced to  resist  jour  solicitations  ;  and  that  he  will 
soon  see,  that,  whilst  his  people  will  be  treated  with 
Justice  and  humanity,  a  liberal  fund  will  be  secured 
for  the  maintenance  of  his  own  family  and  dignity, 
and  that  the  remainder  of  the  revenues  will  be  secured 
from  the  hands  of  extortioners  and  usurers,  and  ho- 
nourably applied  to  the  defence  and  protection  of  hb 
subjects  and  dominions."  ^ 

In  reporting  upon  these  transactions  to  the  Court 
of  Directors,  the  Governor-General  drew  a  picture  of 
the  government  and  circumstances  of  the  Nabob, 
which  is  too  material  to  this  part  of  the  history,  not 
to  be  inserted  in  its  original  ^hape.  **  I  was  impelled,** 
says  he,  "  to  the  determination  of  assuming  the  re- 
venues of  Camatic,  by  the  strongest  considerations  of 
humanity,  justice,  and  public  necessity.  The  flagrant 
failure,  on  the  part  of  the  Nabob,  in  the  performance 
of  the  stipulations  of  the  treaty  with  the  Company, 
ought  long  ago  to  have  awakened  the  government  of 
Fort  St.  George  to  a  sense  of  their  puMic  duty ;  and 
would,  in  strictness,  at  any  time,  have  merited  the 
serious  interference  of  this  government.  But,  at  a 
dangerouis  juncture,  when  the  resources  of  Bengal  are 
totally  inadequate  alone  to  support  the  expense  of  the 
war  into  which  we  have  been  forced,  by  one  of -the 
most  inveterate  enemies  of  his  Highnesses  family,  and 

which  ought  to  be  recommended  to  princes,  few  will  dispute.  But 
history  proTides  the  means  for  a  just  judgment  upou  Mahomed  A\\,  and 
his  advisers;  who  certainly  deserve  no  peculiar  measure  of  disapprobation 
for  preferring  the  existence  to  the  annihilation  of  his  power,  notwith* 
sUnding  the  claims  of  humanity  and  justice,  which  I  fully  admit,  with 
respect  to  his  people. 

>  Letter,  ut  supra,  ibid.  p.  II7. 
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oF  the  British  nftme,  I  could  not  for  a  mottient  heshote  BOpK  vr. 
in  (fischargiBg  what  dearfy  appeared  to  me  to  be  the  ^°^'''^; 
duty  of  my  station— by  taking  the  only  measures  that  17^. 
tx>uld  be  efTectud  for  securing  the  proportionid  assist- 
ance, to  which  we  are  entitled,  from  the  funds  of  the 
Camatic. — ^I  must  likewise  observe,  that,  by  executing 
this  resolution,  I  have  every  reason  to  believe,  that, 
whilst  we  provide  for  the  general  safety,  we,  at  the 
same  tinif,  greatly  promote  the  interests  of  humanity. 
For,  by  the  concurrent  accounts  that  I  have  received 
from  many  quarters,  I  am  perfectly  convinced,  that, 
from  the  Nabob's  being  unacquainted  with  the  details 
of  business,  and,  either  from  an  indifference  to  the 
distresses  of  his  sutgects,  or  from  a  total  incapacity  to 
superintend  and  control  the  conduct  of  his  renters 
and  managers,  the  most  insatiable  extortions,  and 
cruel  oppressions,  are  no  where  in  [ndia  more  openly 
and  generally  committed,  with  «impanity,  upon  the 
mass  of  the  miserable  inhabitants,  than  by  his  High- 
nesses officers  in  the  internal  management  of  his 
country.  And  it  will,  therefore,  not  only  be  felt  as  a 
relief,  by  the  body  of  the  people,  to  be  put  under  the 
authority  of  the  Company's  servants ;  but  we  shall 
probably  be  able,  by  mild  and  just  treatment,  to  con- 
ciliate, on  this  critical  occasion,  the  attachment  of  tlie 
southern  Polygars,  who,  from  being  harassed  by  the 
unreasonable  exactions  of  the  Nabob's  renters,  have 
almost  always  been  ripe  for  disturbance  and  revolt 
I  trust,  likewise,  that,  in  addition  to  the  other  advan* 
tages  that  may  be  expected  from  the  measure  of 
taking  the  management  of  the  Camatic  into  your 
own  hands,  it  may  tend  to  break  off  a  connexion 
between  the  Durbar  and  many  of  your  servants — 
from  which  nothing  but  the  most  baneful  effects  can 
result,  both  to  your  own,  and  his  Highness's  interests. 
— The  relation  between  his  Highness  and  the  Com- 

X  2 
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BOOK  VI'  pany's  goveminent ;  the  delusive  schemes,  into  which 
Chap.  3.  ^^^  j^^  ^^  diflTerent  times  been  drawn  by  the  acts  of 
1790.  intriguing  and  interested  men,  to  seek  for  support  in 
England,  against  relations  and  orders,  no  less  cal- 
culated  for  his  real  good,  than  for  the  advantage  of 
the  Company ;  and  the  ease  which  Europeans  of  all 
descriptions  have  found,  by  the  vicinity  of  his  re- 
sidence to  Madras,  in  carrying  cm  an  intercourse  with 
him,  in  defiance  of  all  your  prohibitions,  have  thrown 
out  temptations  that  have  proved  irresistible  to  several 
of  your  servants  «nd  other  persons,  not  only  recently, 
but  during  a  long  period  of  years,  to  engage  in  un- 
justifiable and  usurious  transactions  with  the  Durbar. 
And  I  believe  I  may  venture  to  assure  you,  that  it  is 
to  these  causes,  so  highly  injurious  to  the  Company's 
interests,  and  so  disgraceful  to  the  national  character,^ 
that  the  present  state  of  disorder  and  ruin,  in  his 
Highnesses  affairs,  is  principally  to  be  attributed. — ^It 

1  BngUtk  tnV/tie— 'hU  Lordship  b  not  rcstraioed  by  -the  common  cry, 
that  an  Englishman  should  never  speak  of  English  virtue  except  with 
praise,  from  pointing  out  where  English  want- of  virtue  has  been  pro- 
ductive ol  uDdcairable  effects.  **1  am  sensible,"  says  he,  *<that  many 
individuals,  conceiving  that  they  ate  actuated  by  the  best  of  motives, 
will  differ  with  me  in  the  sentiments  which  I  have  taken  the  liberty  to 
offer  upon  this  subject,  and  I  cannot  be  confident  that  they  will  meet, 
with  a  favourable  reception  from  the  nation  at  laigc^The  Nabob's  age^ 
his  long  connexion  with  us,  his  rights  to  the  possession  of  the  country; 
and  exaggerated  accounts  of  his  former  services,  may  furnish  topics  for 
popular  exclamation,  and  may  possibly  engage  the  nation,  upon  mis* 
taken  ideas  of  humanity,  to  suf^port  a  system  of  cruelty  and  oppres- 
sion. But  whilst  I  feel  conscious  that  I  am  endeavouring  to  pro- 
mote the  happiness  of  mankind,  and  the  good  of  my  country,  I  shall 
give  very  little  weight  to  snch  considerations :  And  should  conceive, 
that  I  had  not  performed  the  duty  of  the  high  and  responsible  office  in 
which  yoo  did  me  the  honour  to  place  me,  if  1  did  not  declare — Titat 
the  present  mixed  government  cannot  prosper;  even  in  the  best  hands 
in  which  your  part  of  it  ean  be  placed :  And  that,  unleu  some  such 
plan,  as  that  which  I  have  proposed,  should  be  adopted,  the  inhabitanU 
of  the  Carnatic  must  continue  to  be  wretched ;  the  Nabob  must  remain 
an  indigent  bankrupt  y  and  his  country  an  useless  and  expensive  burden 
t^  ihe  Company  and  to  the  nation. '    Ibid.  p.  08* 
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^1  require  much  mature  consideration  to  devise  BOOK  VI. 
means  that  will  be  effectual  to  prevent  a  repetition  of  ^"^^'  ^' 
these  evils;   and,  indeed,  I  must  freely  own,  that  I     i^^^ 
could  not  venture  to  propose  any  plan,  on  the  success 
of  which  I  could  have  a  firm  reliance,  unless  the 
Nabob  could  be  induced,  by  a  large  annual  revenue, 
to  surrender  the  management  of  his  country  for  a  long 
term  of  years  to  the  Company.**  * 

For  the  details  of  management,  the  same  regula- 
tions were  adopted  which  had  been  devised  by  Lord  -^ 
Macartney;  and  the  highest  testimony  was  now  borne 
to  the  wisdom  of  the  plan  which  he  established,  and 
which  the  Board  of  Control  had  overturned.  General 
Medows,  as  early  as  the-  81st  of  March,  was  not  re-  ^ 
strained  from  declaring,  in  his  letter  of  that  date  to 
the  Court  of  Directors,  **  His  Highness,  the  Nabob, 
is  so  backward  in  his  payments ;  and  oppressive  to 
his  Polygars,  whom  at  this  tim<3  it  is  so  necessary  to 
have  on  our  side,  that  I  conceive  it  will  be  absolutely 
necessary,  upon  his  first  material  delay  of  payment, 
to  take  the  management  of  his  country  into  your  own 
h^nds ;  a  measure,  in  spite  of  the  opposition  made  to 
it,  so  advantageous  to  you,  the  country,  and  even 
his  Highness  himself,  when  so  wisely  projected,  and 
ably  executed,  by  Lord  Macartney."  ^ 

This  important  arrangement  was  followed  by  the 
complete  approbation  of  the  Directors,^  who  expressed 
themselves,  even  upon  the  first  assignment,  procured 
by  Lord  Macartney,  in  the  follondng  terms : '"  If  the 
absolute  necessity  of  recurring  to  the  measure  in 
question  were  not,  in  our  opinion,  to  be  completely 

I  Letter  from  Lord  Comwallis  to  the  Court  of  Directors^  dated  lOth 
Aagast,1790.    Ibid.  p.  67, 68. 

albid.  p.  55. 

s  See  the  vol.  of  papers  on  the  subject,  ordered  to  be  printed  bf  tiK 
)Iottse  of  CommoD^,  on  the  Hd  of  April,  1798,  p.  ^ 
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BOOK  VI.  justified  upon  its  own  merits,  we  might  recall  Co  oar 
^^^'  ^'  recdiection  the  circumstances  of  a  former  period.  At 
1790.  ^^^  commencement  of  the  preceding  war,  the  Nabob 
agreed  to  appropriate  the  whole  of  his  revenues  for  it9 
support,  and  the  Company  appointed  superintendants, 
or  receivers,  to  collect  and  receive  aU  the  rents,  &c 
from  the  Nabob's  aumildars.  But,  whether  it  arose 
from  the  bad  system  of  management  in  general,  or 
from  this  double  system  in  particular;  or  whether 
there  was  a  predominant  influence  in  the  Nabob'» 
Durbar,  inimical  to  the  interests  of  the  Company — all 
of  whidi  were  repeatedly  suggested— the  measure  did 
not  afford  any  relief  to  the  Company's  finances  in  the 
prosecution  of  the  war.  Nor,  tiH  the  country  was 
absolutely  made  over  by  a  deed  of  assignment,  in 
December,  1781,  did  the  Company  receive  a  thousand 
pagodas  into  their  treasure."  * 

Not  in  exact  conformity  with  the  character  which 
had  been  given  of  him  by  Sir  Archibald  Campbdl, 
the*Nabob  now  practised  all  the  arts  which,  in  the 
case  of  Lord  Macartney,  had  be^^n  employed  to  defeat 
the  purposes  of  the  assignment.  This  time,  however^ 
they  were  practised  with  inferior  success,  because  they 
were  not,  as  when  employed  against  Lord  Macartney, 
supported  by  the  superior  powers.  Even  in  this  case, 
the  Nabob  had  the  boldness  to  circulate  instructions 
to  his  aumils,  or  revenue  agents  in  the  country,  cal* 
culated  to  prevent  co-operation  with  the  Englidi 
government.  The  remarks  of  the  Directors  upon 
these  proceedings  of  his  are  necessary  to  be  known. 
**  Having  signified  our  approbation  of  the  determina- 
tion of  the  Bengal  government,  authorizing  you  to 
assume  the  management  of  the  Nabob's  revenues 
during  the  continuance  of  the  war,  and  which  seems 

>  Court's  Political  Letter  to  Fort  St.  George,  dated  6th  tfay,  1701. 
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to  have  been  carried  into  effect  with  as  much  ddicacy  BOOK  vi. 
towards  the  Nabob,  as  a  drcumstance  so  totally  ^^^^-^^ 
a^faiost  his  inclination  would  admit  of;  we  are  sorry  i^tqq^ 
to  remark  on  the  nature  and  tendency  of  the  Nabob's 
<»ders  to  his  aumildars.  Surely  his  Highness  must 
have  forgot,  for  a  moment,  the  nature  of  his  connexion 
with  the  Company  ;  BBd  that  he  is  entirely  indebted 
to  their  support  for  the  presfervation  of  his  country. 
If  the  Nabob's  professions  and  actions  had  not  been 
very  much  at  variance;  with  what  reason  could 
lieutenant  Bdisdaun,  commanding  at  Nellore,  com- 
plain^ that  the  Nabob's  managers  seemed  rather  the 
enemies  of  the  detachment  than  their  fiiends.  We 
likewise  have  the  mortification  to  find  that  his  High- 
nesses phousdar  and  aumildar,  at  Nellore,  absolutely 
refused  to  submit  to  the  Company's  authority ;  a  re- 
sistance, which,  say  the  Board  of  Revenue,  might  be 
expected  from  the  nature  of  the  Nabob's  circular 
orders.  We  find  also  that  the  collector  at  Trichinopdy 
was  encounterii^  many  difficulties,  in  establishing  the 
Company's  authority  in  the  different  districts,  from 
the  opposition  of  an  armed  force ;  and  that  so  very 
industrious  have  the  Nabob's  sons  been  in  throwing 
obstacles  in  the  way,  that  not  an  account  was  to  be 
found  in  any  of  the  village  Cutcherries,  nor  any  public 
aervant  who  could  give  the  smallest  information;  and 
that  they  have  been  particularly  active  in  disposing 
of  all  the  grain  in  the  country.  We  likewise  observe, 
in  the  intdligence  from  Tanjore,  that  the  Rajah  had 
been  recently  alienating  several  villages,  and  that  the 
repairs  of  tanks  and  water-courses  had  been  neglected, 
that  the  Company's  collectors  might  not*  be  able  to 
produce  much  income.  Such  friends  and  allies  can 
be  looked  upon  as  little  better  than  open  and  declared 
enemies.     And  such  a  conduct  on  their  part  is  an  ill 
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BOOKTI.  return  for  the  protection  that  has  been  constanUj 
^'*^'''^'  afforded  them  by  the  British  nation."  ' 
1790.  ^^^  opposition  which  the  English  encountered  on 
the  part  of  the  people  themselves  was  naturally  created 
by  the  course  which  the  English  pursued.  Tbejr 
professed,  that  they  were  to  retain  the  government  of 
the  country,  only  during  the  war.  After  one  or  two 
years,  the  business  and  the  power  would  again  be^ 
consigned  to  the  Nabob ;  when  those  who  during  that 
interval  had  acted  agreeably  to  his  indinations  would 
be  favoured ;  those  who  had  comformed  to  the  in- 
clinations of  the  English  would  be  oppressed.  The 
English  collections,  therefore,  continued  far  below  the 
amount  to  which  a  permanent  arrangement  might 
have  been  expected  to  bring  them. 

Hypocrisy  was  the  cause  which  produced  the  diffi* 
culties  resulting  to  the  English  from  their  connexion 
with  the  Nabob.  They  desired  to  hold  him  up  to 
the  world,  as  an  independent  Prince,  their  ally,  when 
it  was  necessary  they  should  act  as  his  lord  and 
master.  If  they  succeeded  in  persuading  no  other 
person  that  he  was  an  independent  Prince,  they  suc- 
ceeded in  persuading  himself.  And  very  naturally, 
pn  every  occasion,  he  opposed  the  most  strenuous  re- 
sistance, to  every  scheme  of  theirs  which  had  the 
appearance  of  invading  his  authority.  If  the  defence 
of  the  country  rested  with  the  English  ;  and  if  they 
found  that  to  govern  it  through  the  agency  of  the 
Nabol)  deprived  them  of  its  resources,  and  above  all 
inflicted  the  most  grievous  oppression  upon  the  in- 
habitants ;  results,  the  whole  of  which  might  have 
been  easily  foreseen,  without  waiting  for  the  bitter 
fruits  of  a  long  experience ;  they  ought  from  the  be? 

I^pourt's  Political  Letter  to  Fort  St.  George,  dated  6th  May,  1791. 
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ginning,  if  the  real  substance,  not  the  false  colours  of  BOOK  VL 
the  case,  are  taken  for  the  ground  of  our  decision,  to  ^"^'*'  ^' 
have  made  the  Nabob  in  appearance,  what  he  had    1790. 
always  been  in  reality,  a  pensioner  of  the  Company. 
What  may  be  said  in  defence  of  the  Company  is,  that 
parliament  scanned  their  actions  with  so  much  igno- 
rance, as  to  make  them  often  afraid  to  pursue  their 
own  views  of  utility,  and  rather  take  another  course, 
which  would  save  them  from  the  hostile  operation  of 
vulgar  prejudices. 
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CHAP.  IV. 

Cornwaltis  takes  the  Command — Second  Campaign 
begins — Siege  of  Bangalore — March  to  Serin- 
gapatam — Operations  of  the  Bombay  Army — 
Battle  at  Arikera  between  Comwallis  and  Tippoo 
— Army  in  Distress  for  Bullocks  and  Provisions 
— Obliged  to  return — Operations  of  the  Mah- 
ratta  Contingent — Negotiations  with  Tippoo — 
Debate  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  War 
with  Tippoo — Preparations  for  a  third  Cam-- 
paign — Reduction  of  the  Fortresses  which  com- 
manded  the  Passes  into  CarnatiCy  and  threatened 
the  Communications — Operations  of  the  Nizam* s 
Army^  and  of  the  Mahratta  Contingent j  in  the 
Interval  betxveen  the  first  and  second  March 
upon  Seringapatam — Operations  of  the  Bombay 
Army — Operations  of  Tippoo — March  to  Se- 
ringapatam— Entrenched  Camp  of  the  Enemy 
stormed  before  Seringapatam — Preparations  for 
the  Siege  —  Negotiations — Peace — Subsequent 
arrangements. 

BOOK  VI.  When  the  breach  with  Tippoo  first  appeared  inevit- 
Cbap.4.  ^y^^  the  Governor-General  formed  the  design  of 
1791.  proceeding  to  the  coast,  and  of  taking  upon  himself 
the  conduct  of  the  war.  He  resigned  that  intention, 
upon  learning  that  General  Medows  was  appointed 
Governor  of  Fort  St.  George.  But  he  resumed  it, 
when  the  success  of  the  first  campaign  fell  short  of 
his  hopes ;  and  on  the  17th  of  November,  wrote  to 
the  Court  of  Directors,  that,  notwithstanding   the 
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good  conduct,  both,  of  the  General  and  of  the  troops,  book  vi. 
jret,  by  the  irruption  of  Tippoo  into  Coimbetore,  by  ^"^^•^' 
the  loss  of  stores  and  magazines,  and  by  the  check  1791. 
given  to  Cdonel  Floyd,  enough  had  been  effected  to 
impress  un&vourably  the  country  powars,  and  create 
a  danger  lest  the  Mahrattas  and  the  Nizam  should 
incline  to  a  separate  peace :  That  hb  purpose,  there* 
fore,  was,  to  place  himself  at  the  head  of  the  army, 
not  with  the  overweening  conceit  that  he  would  act 
more  "skilfully  than  General  Medows,  but  from  the 
supposition,  that,  hdding  the  higher  situation  in  the 
government,  he  could  act  with  the  greater  wei^t,  and 
at  any  rate  convince  the  native  powers,  by  his  appear* 
-ance  in  the  field,  of  the  saious  determination  with 
which  the  East  India  Company  had  engaged  in  the 
war. 

Between  the  route  to  the  centre  of  Tippoo's  domi- 
nions, by  one  of  the  southern  passes,  and  that  by  the 
line  of  Velore,  Amboor,  and  Bangalore,  lay  a  choice 
of  difficulties ;  that,  by  the  southern  passes,  present- 
ing  a  line  of  operation,  from  Madras,  the  grand 
source  of  supply,  both  very  long,  and  owing  to  the 
weakness  of  several  of  the  posts  very  difficult  to 
defend ;  and  that,  in  the  direction  of  Vdore,  affording 
little  in  the  way  of  supply  for  the  wants  cS  the  army, 
and  demanding  the  preliminary  operation  of  the  siege 
of  Bangalore,  one  of  the  strongest  places  in  Mysore, 
distant  ninety  miles  from  Amboor,  the  nearest  depot 
of  the  besiegmg  army.  The  issue  of  the  iM-eceeding 
campaign  contributed  probably  to  determine  Lord 
ComwflJlis  in  the  choice  of  the  latter. 

Tippoo,  summoned  from  his  negotiations  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Pondicherry,  by  intelligence  of  the 
inarch  of  Lord  Comwallis  toward  Velore,  on  the 
5th  of  February,  ascended  rapidly  by  the  passes  of 
Changama  and  Policode ;  and  was  ready  to  receive 
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BOOK  VI.  the  English  antiy  in  its  attempt  to  penetrate  by  any 
^^^^'  ^'  of  the  usual  and  easiest  of  the  passes.  Contriving 
1791.  the  appearances  of  a  march  toward  Amboor,  which 
completely  imposed  upon  the  Sultan,  Lord  Comwallis 
turned  suddenly  to  the  north,  and  was  at  the  head 
of  the  pass  of  Mooglee,  before  it  was  in  the  power  of 
the  enemy  to  offer  any  obstruction  to  his  march. 
The  English  army  began  to  move  from  the  head  of 
the  pass  on  the  21st  of  February ;  and  it  was  the  4th 
of  March  before  the  cavalry  of  the  enemy  appeared 
in  considerable  force.  A  mind  like  that  of  the  Sultan 
was  not  very  capable  of  entertaining  more  than  one 
object  at  a  time.  AH  his  military  operations  were 
suspended  while  he  was  preparing  at  Pondicherry  the 
means  of  assistance  from  the  French.  When  he  was 
deceived  in  his  hopes  of  resisting  the  English  in  the 
pass,  by  their  ascent  at  Mooglee,  he  was  wholly  en- 
grossed by  the  thought  of  his  Harem,  left  at  Banga- 
lore. DispoMtions  might  have  been  made,  to  impede 
his  enemy  in  front,  and  harass  them  in  the  rear,  in 
every  possible  route.  The  Sultan,  on  the  other  hand, 
chose  to  go,  in  person,  at  the  head  of  his  army,  to 
remove  his  women  and  valuables  froni  Bangftlore,  a 
service  which  might  have  been  performed  by  any  of 
his  officers  with  500  men ;  and  he  allowed  the  English 
General  to  arrive  within  ten  miles  of  his  object, 
before  he  had  occasion  to  fire  a  gun.  An  intended 
assault  on  the  baggage  on  the  morning  of  the  5th 
was  frustrated  by  a  skilfiil  movement  of  the  General ; 
and  in  the  evening  the  English  took  up  their  position 
before  Bangalore,  without  any  loss  of  stores,  and  only 
five  casualties,  after  a  day's  exertion  of  the  whole 
army  of  Tippoo. 

Next  day,  as  the  cavalry,  commanded  by  Colond 
Floyd,  and  a  brigade  of  infantry,  were  performing  in 
the  afternoon  a  reconnaisance  to  the  south-west  oi 
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the  forty  they  unexpectedly  approached  the  line  of  book  VL 
encampment^  which  the  Sultan  had  marked  out,  and  ^"^^'  ^' 
which  his  anny,  by  a  circuitous  and  undiscovered  1791. 
march,  were  just  beginning  to  enter.  A  body  of 
about  1,000  horse,  all  who  were  not  foraging,  ordered 
to  check  the  approach  of  the  English,  were  the  only 
part  of  the  enemy  yet  seen  by  Colonel  Floyd;  and 
he  moved  against  them  with  his  cavalry,  leaving  the 
in&ntry  in  a  swampy  hollow,  with  orders  there  to 
wait  his  return.  The  retreat  of  Tippoo's  horse  dis- 
covered the  rear  of  his  infantry  with  baggage  and 
guns ;  the  temptation  was  great ;  the  orders  against  . 
an  enterprise  were  forgotten ;  the  flying  enemy  left 
their  guns ;  the  ground  became  irregular  and  stroqg ; 
several  charges  had  been  made  successfully  on  the 
right  and  the  left,  when  Colonel  Floyd  advancing  to 
dislodge  the  laigest  body  of  the  enemy^  received  a 
musket  baH,  and  fell.  Though  Jie  was  not  'mortally 
wounded,  a  retreat  oommenced ;  orders  could  not  be 
distinctly  communicated;  great  confusion  ensued; 
but  the  infantry,  which  had  been  left  under  Major 
Gowdie,  advanced  with  their  guns  to  an  eminence 
which  commanded  the  line  of  retreat,  and  after  allow- 
ing the  cavalry  to  pass,  opened  a  fire  upon  the  enemy 
which  soon  cleared  the  field.  The  danger  was  over, 
when  Lord  Comwallis  arrived  with  a  division  of  the 
army  to  the  support  of  the  fugitives. 

The  Pettab,  a  considerable  town  surrounded  by  a 
wall  and  a  ditch,  was  assaulted  on  the  7th.  **  Two 
ladders,"  says  Colonel  Wilks,  **  would  probably  have 
saved  many  lives,  but  there  was  not  one  in  camp ; 
and,  after  a  long  delay  in  making  a  practicable  opening 
in  the  gate,  which  the  troops  bore  with  the  greatest 
steadiness  and  patience^  the  place  was  at  length  car- 
ried.'" The  Sultan,  the  very  same  day,  made  a 
powerful  effort  for  its  recovery.  A  part  of  his  army 
.    I 
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fiOOKVI.  endeavoured  to  gain  the  attention  of  the  English  bj 
Chap.  4.^  feint  to  turn  their  right,  while  the  main  body,  bj 


1791.  a  concealed  movement,  entered  the  Pettah.  Com* 
wallis  had  understood  the  stratagem,  and  leinfbreed 
the  Pettah.  So  long  as  the  struggle  was  confined  to 
'  firing,  the  superiority  was  on  the  side  of  the  Sultan ; 
but  when  the  British  troops  had  recourse  to  the 
bayonet,  they  pressed  the  enemy  finom  one  place  to 
another,  and  after  a  contest  of  some  duration,  drove 
them  out  of  the  town,  with  a  loss  of  upwards  of  two 
thousand  men.^  The  siege  had  continued  till  the 
80th  of  March,  the  besiegers  in<;essantly  threatened 
by  the  whole  of  the  enemy's  force,  the  place  not  only 
not  invested,  but  relieved  at  pleasure  with  fresh  troops ; 
when  the  Sultan,  perceiving  that  operations  were 
approaching  to  maturity  for  the  assault,  placed  his 
guns,  during  a  fog,  on  the  21st,  in  a  situation  of 
some  strength,  whence  he  could  enfilade  and  destroy 
the  whole  of  the  trenches,  and  open  sap.  The 
English  General  struck  his  camp  as  soon  as  he  per- 
ceived this  alarming  design,  and  endeavoured  to  deter 
the  enemy  by  threatening  a  general  attack.-  The 
guns  were  removed,  but  carried  back  in  the  evening. 
And  this  with,  other  causes  determined  the  English 
General  to  overlook  all  the  impediments  which  yet 
remained  to  be  removed,  and  to  give  the  assault  on 
that  very  night.     Hie  intention  was  concealed  from 

I  <*  The  casuaUiea  of  the  English  on  thb  day/'  (says  Colonel  Wilkt, 
iii.  185)  amoonted  to  Idl,  but  oo  loss  made  so  deep  an  impression  as  that 
of  Lieutenant-Colonel  Moorehouse*^  (he  commanded  the  artillery)  ^  who 
was  killed  at  the  gate.  He  had  risen  from  the  ranks.  But  nature  her^ 
self  had  made  him  a  gentleman.  Uneducated,  he  had  made  himself  a 
man  of  science.  A  career  of  uninterrupted  distinction  had  commanded 
general  respect ;  and  his  amiable  character  universal  attachment.  The 
regret  of  his  General,  and  the  respect  of  his  government,  were  testified 
by  a  monument  erected  at  the  public  expense  in  the  church  at  Madras.** 
This  is  a  generous  tribute  to  singular  worth ;  and  deserres  remembranee 
on  account  of  both  parties. 
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hisi  own  army  till  the  last  moment ;  and  only  commu«  BOOK  vj. 
nicated  to  the  senior  oflker  of  artillery,  who  employed  ^"^^:  '*' 
the  intermediate  space  in  perfecting,  as  far  as  pos-   u^i^ 
sihle,  the  breach/  and  taking  off  the  defences  of  all 
the  works  which  commanded  it.     The  ladders  were 
nearly  planted  before  the  garrison  took  the  alanti« 
Howerer  carefully  the  intention  of  assaulting  had 
been  concealed,  it  was  not  unknown  to  the  Sultan, 
who,  at  night-fall,  moved  his  whole  army  within  a 
mile  and  a  half  of  the  Mysore  gate,  warned  the  gar- 
rison  of  the  impending  trial,   and  appointed  twt) 
heavy  corps  to  fall  upon  both  flanks  of  the  assailants ; 
though  such  effectual  precautions  were  eiUployed  to 
protect  them,   as  frustrated  all  his  designs.     'The 
serious  struggle  had  just  begun  in  the  breach,  when 
a  narrow  circuitous  way  was  discovered,  which  led  a 
few  men  to  the  rampart.     They  waited  coolly  till 
joined  by  a  sufficient  number  of  their  comrades  to 
enable  them  to  charge  with  the  bayonet.     Till  the 
KeUedar  fell,  the  garrison   maintained  a  vigorous 
resistance.     The  English,  as  they  penetrated,  pro- 
ceeded by  alternate  companies  to  the  right  and  left» 
every  where  overcoming  a  respectable  opposition,  till 
fhey  met  at  the  opposite  gate.     The  fury   which 
almost  always  animates  soldiers  in  a  storm,  when 
their  own  safety  depends  upon  the  terror  they  inspire, 
led  to  a  deplorable  carnage.     The  enemy  crowding 
to  escape  had  choked  up  the  gate :  and  the  bodies  of 
upwards  of  one  thousand  men  were  buried  after  the 
assault.     The  Sultan,  when  advertised  of  the  attack, 
sent  a  large  column  to  reinforce  the  garrison,  which 
was  approaching  the  Mysoi'e  gate,  at  the  moment 
when  the  invaders  had  met  above  it  from  the  right 
and  the  left.    A  few  shot  from  the  ramparts  apprized 
them  of  the  catastrophe ;  and  the  Sultan,  who  had 
shown  great  timidity  during  the  siege,  and  availed 
6 
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BOOK  VI.  himself  very  feebly  of  his  means  to  annoy  the  be- 
CH4P.4.  gingers,  and  waste  their  time,  remained  in  a  sort  of 


1791.  toipid  astonishment  till  the  dawn,  when  he  returned 
to  his  camp. 

Nothing  but  the  blunders  of  Tippoo  appears  to 
have  prevented  this  enterprise  from  failing.  And  to 
the  evil  consequences  of  that  failure,  the  limit  is  not 
easy  to  assign.  *^  The  forage  and  grain  fouiidin  the 
Petta,"  says  *  Colonel  Wilks,  ^  had  long  been  con- 
sumed ;  the  neighbouring  villages  had  all  been  effec- 
tually destroyed ;  and  the  resource  of  digging  for  the 
roots  of  gras9  within  the  limits  of  the  piquets  had 
been  so  exhausted,  that  scarcely  a  fibre  remained. 
The  draught  and  carriage  cattle  were  daily  dying  by 
hundreds  at  their  piquets;  and  those  intended  for 
food  scarcely  furnished  the  unwholesome  means  of 
satisfying  hunger.  Grain,  and  every  other  necessary, 
including  ammunition,  were  at  the  lowest  ebb." 

Si^ch  were  the  drcurastances  of  the  British  army. 
"  Of  raising  the  siege,"  says  Colonel  Wilks,  "  the 
most  favourable  result  would  have  been^  the  loss  of 
the  whole  battering  train ;  and  a  retreat  upon  the 
depots  of  Coromandel,  pressed  by  all  the  enei^  with 
which  such  an  event  could  have  inspired  the  Sultan's 
army.** 

On  the  S8th,  Lord  ComwalUs  was  able  to  move 
from  Bangalore,  and  proceeded  in  a  northern  direc* 
tion,  '*  the  cattle  reduced  to  skeletons,  and  scarcely 
able  to  move  their  own  weight.''  The  intention  of 
this  movement  was  to  effect  a  junction  with  the  cdrps 
of  cavalry  destined  for  him  by  the  Nizam,  hb  ally.  The 
EnglishandtheSultan  crossed  each  other,on  the  march, 
when  the  Sultan  declined  a  rencounter.  The  forts  of 
Deonhully  and  Little  Balipoor  surrendered  to  Corner 
wallis  without  opposition,  as  he  passed ;  and  he  wasi 
joined  by  the  polygars,  who  paid  dearly  afterwards  to 
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the  Suhan  for  their  fault.  Intell^nce  again  detected  book  vl 
the  English  anny.  After  a  march  of  about  sereaty  ^^^^'  ^' 
miles;  notwithstanding,  in  their  sitiiationy  the  uh^  .1791. 
speakable  importance  of  time»  they  came  to  a  standi 
not  knowing  what  to  do ;  and  halted'  for  five  days. 
False  information  at  last  induced  the  General,  in 
despair  of  meeting  the  Nizam's  cavalry,  to  terminate 
his  movement  in  that  direction,  and  proceed  soi:itii# 
wards^  to  meet  a  convoy  advandn^  by  the  pass  of 
Amboor.  After  marching  a  day  in  this  retrograde 
direction,  he  received  fresh  information,  which  in* 
duced  him  to  trace  back  his  steps ;  and  in  two  days 
more  he  was  met  by  his  ally.  The  force  of  this  ally 
was  nominaUy  15,000,  in  reality  10,000  well-moanted 
horsemen,  who  were  expeHrted  to  render  good  service, 
in  performing  the  duties  of  %ht  troops,  and.  extend* 
ing  the  command  of  thearmy  over  the  reaources of 
the  country.  The  hope  of  any  assistance  fifom  them, 
whatsoever,  was  almost  iakmediately  found  to  be  per* 
fectly  groundless.  ^  They  soon^"  says  Colonel  Wilks, 
^  showed,  themselves  unequal  to  the  protection  of 
their  own  fors^rs  on  ordinary  oocasiohs ;  and,  after 
the  lapse  of  a  few  days,  from'  leaving  Bangalore,  thdy 
never  stirred  beyond  the  Engttsh  piquets,  qonsumpig 
forage  and  grain,  and  augmenting  distress  of  ieMry 
kind,  without  the  slightest  return  of  even-  ap|i^nt 
utility." 

All  the  means  procurable^  for  the  siege  of  Seringa* 
patam»  were  now  prepared  at  Bai^dore^  By  the 
tx^inning  of  May,  the  ^uifMiients  of  the  army, 
except  in  the  article  of  cattle,  were  reckoned  cum« 
plete ;  and  beside  the  motives  of  economy,  and  other 
local  advantages^  attending  the  termination  of  the  war, 
LordCdmwallis^  .We  are  informed,  was  stimulated  by 
a conaideratioo  ^f .the  French  revolution,  to'a  degree 
of  precipitatioii,  t^  whkh^  in  other  di-cumstances,  be 

VOL.  V.  y. 
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BOOK  VI.  might  not  have  approved.  The  apptAtmhaB  nod 
^^"^*  ^'  jealoosy  of  the  Siiltan»  and  some  discareries  at  thb 
IjQl  time  of  treachery^  fired  him  to  various  acts  of  crueitj. 
Before  the  departure  <^  Lord  ComwiAis  from  Ban* 
galore,  he  had  taken  a  strong  position  on  the  main 
road  to  his  capital  To  avoid  this  position,  and  also 
a  road  on  wluch  the  forage  had  been  carefiilly 
destroy^,  the  English  General  took  the  route  of 
Caunkanhulljr ;  but  the  Sukan  soon  found  .the 
means  of  rendering  this,  also,  a  march  through  a 
desert. 

On  the.  13th  of  May,  the  English  army  reached 
Arikera,  about  nine  miles  from  Smngapatam;  the 
feilure  of  the  cattle  inereasihg  eveiy  day,  and  the 
followers  of  the  camp  already  in  the  greatest  distress 
for  grain,  of  whkh  a  quantity  had  been  destroyed 
from  want  of  ability  to  carry  it  on. 

It  hadbeen  planned  that  General  Abercromby,  with 
the  Bombay  army,  should  ascend  the  Ghauts  frt>m 
Malabar,  and  penetrate  to  the  centre  of  the  Sultan's 
dominions,  in  co*operation  with  the  main  army  from 
the  east.  With  infinite  labour,  that  army  had  con* 
structed  toads,  and  carried  a  battering  train,  with  a 
huge  supply  of  provisions  and  stores,  over  fifty  miles 
of  stupendous  mountains ;  <^  every  separate  gun  bang 
hoisted  over  a  succession  of  ascents  by  ropes  and 
tackle."  They  had  reached  Poodicherrum  by  the 
first  of  March.  But  as  Lord  Comwallis  was  not  yet 
ready  to  advance,  he  transmitted  instructions  to  that 
Gmieral  to  halt ;  and  only  after  he  returned  to  Ban- 
gabre,  with  the  cavalry  of  the  Nizam,  sent  him 
orders  to  advance  to  Periapatam,  a  place  distant 
about  thitee  marches  from  Seringapatam. 

When  the  anny,  kd  by  the  Govemor^General, 
arrived  at  Arikera,  the  river  was  already  so  full,  as 
to  render  impracticaUe,  or  at  any  grate  dangerous,^ 

1 
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k^  origiiud  pkm  of  crossing  at  tint  place.  Conamu-  BOOK  vi. 
nicatioD,  howerer,  was  Decessary  i¥i*h  the  amy  of  ^^^^'  ^' 
Abercrombjr ;  aad  he  resdved  to  mawh  to  the  ford  ^^j. 
6t  CaDiamboddy,  eigM  miles  tbovt  Serkigapatain. 
*l!1ie  S«ltan,  in  the  mean  time,  not  daring  to  leave 
his  capital  to  strike  a  blow  at  the  aitny  descendkig 
from  the  west,  and  ashamed  to  let  it  be  invested 
without  a  struggle,  had  mustered  resolution  far  a 
battle.  Oo  the  same  day  on  wfaidh  the  English  army 
arrived  at  Arikera,  the  enemy  took  up  a  strong  position 
about  six  miles  in  their  front*  As  the  ground  for  the 
<Srect  approach  of  the  £i^Kd[i  army  was  unfavoorable, 
being  a  narrow  broken  ^pace  between  tke  river  and 
a  ridge  of  faUls,  the  commander  resolved,  by  a  march, 
whicA  he  learned  was  practicable,  to  cross,  during 
the  ni^ffat,  the  ridge  of  hills  on  the  enemy's  righ^ 
to  turn  bis  left  flank  before  day->ligfat,  and  gaining 
his  rear,  cut  off  the  retreat  of  the  main  body  of  bis 
ermy  to  Seringapatam.  A  dreadful  storm  discon* 
certed  this  weB-conceived  exploit;  hy  rendering  it 
impossiUe  for  the  corps  to  find  their  way,  and  pro* 
ceed  in  the  dark.  Lord  Comwallis,  however,  hidting 
till  dawn,  resolved  to  persevere,  as  he  conld  not 
repeat  his  stratagem,  after  the  enemy  was  apprised ; 
and  expected  some  advantage,  by  forcing  him  to  an 
action,  on  other  ground  than  that  which  he  had 
ddUberately  chosen. 

'*  Tif^oo  Sultaun  did  not  decline  the  meeting; 
and  the  praise,"  (says  Colonel  Wilks,  who  appears  to 
have  fittiie  pleasure  in  praising  tifie  Sultan,  but  great 
in  imputing  to  him  all  the  bad  qualities  which  belong 
to  the  most  despicable,  as  well  as  the  most  odSous, 
of  the  human  race)  **  cannot,  in  justice,  be  denied 
to  him  on  this  occasion,  of  seeing  his  ground,  and 
executing  his  movements,  with  a  degree  of  promp- 
titude and  judgment,  which  would  have  been  <n<edEit* 
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BOOK  VI.  able  to  any  oflker.'*  The  loss  ottixh  Engluh  w» 
^°^*''^'  chiefly  sustained  during  the  time  necessary  to  form 
1791.  '^^^^^  *^^  S*^^*  of  the  enemy.  For  after  they  were 
in  a  condition  to  advantie,  the  troops  of  Tippoo  did 
not  long  maintain  their. ground;  and  were  pursued 
till  they  found  refuge  under  the  works  of  Saringa- 
potam. 

So  ill  were  the  arrangements  of  the  English  takea 
for  procuring  idteUigencej  and  so  well  thoge  of  Tippoo 
for  interesting  it,  that  no  information  was  possessed 
of  General  Abercromby,  to  open  communication  with 
whom,  it  was  now  resolved  to  march  to  Caniambaddy. 
In  this  march,  lengthened  by  a  circuit  to  twenty 
miles^  three  day^  were  consumed ;  exhibiting  to  the 
enemy,  in  the  battering  train,  and  almost  every  public 
cart  in  the  army,  dragged  by  the  troops,  **  conclusiye 
evidence,''  says  Colonel  Wilks,  ''  of  the  utter  failure 
fif  all  the  equipments  of  the  English  army."  Not 
qnly  were.,  food  .and  carriage  wanting;  but  fatigue, 
ynth  the  rains  which  were  now.  almost  incessant, 
and  d^ective,  unwholesoioe  food,  had  fiUed  tlie  camp 
with  disease,  in  which,  in  addition  to  other  horrors, 
the  small-pox.  raged  with  uncommon  viol^ce. 

Soqh,  in  the  mind  of  Lord  Com|vallis»  was  the 
stet^  pf  tha  faculties  on  which  forea|^t  depends, 
^hat,  after  he  had  brought  the  army  to.  the  extreme 
point  of  its  line  of  operations,  on  the  day  aftier  his 
arrival  at  Caniambaddy,  when  the  official  reports  of 
the  morning  were  presented  to  him,  and  not  before 
he. discovered,  that  all  this  fatigqe,  all  this  misery, 
a^  lihis  loss  oC  lives^  and  all  this  enormpus  expense, 
were  to  no  purpose ;  that  he  could  not  attempt  a 
single  operation,  that  he  must  -destroy  the  whole  of 
the  battering  train  and  heavy  equipments,  and  lose 
no  time  in  endeavouring,  by  retreat^  to  save,  if  it 
yet  were  possible*  the  army  from  destruction. 
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To  General  Abercromby,  of  whom  as  yet  no  intel-  BOOK  VI. 
l^ence  was  obtained,  oiders  were  written  to  return  ^°^^'  ^' 
to  Malabar.     On  the  same  day  the  .appearance  of  2791^ 
consideraUe  bodies  of  troops  marching,  as  toward 
General  Abercromby,  from  Seringapatam,  so  greatly 
alarmed  the  Gk>vemor-General,  that  he  sent  three 
brigades  across   the  river,    merely  to    attract  the 
enemy's  attention;  though  it  was  not  improbable 
that  the  river  would  fill,  and,   precluding  return, 
place  them  in  a  situation  fi*om  which  they  could 
hardly  expect  to  escape. 

General  Abercromby  received,  not  without  sur- 
prise, the  orders  to  return.  They  were  followed  by  a 
nmilar  destruction  of  the  heavy  guns  and  equipments, 
as  that  which  took  place  in  the  army  of  Comwallis ; 
except  that  a  part  of  the  guns  were  buried  at  the 
head  of  the  pas».  Almost  all  the  cattle  lost  their 
lives,  and  the  men  their  health,  in  performing  back 
a  long  and  unprovided  mardb  at  a  dieadful  season. 
And  the  cost  of  this  expedition,  hi  men,  in  money, 
and  in  labour,  was  added  to  the  loss  occasioned  by 
the  fruitless  mardi  of  the  army  from  the  east. 

On  the  86th  of  May,  the  army  commenced  its 
melancholy  return.  Before  the  first  six  miles  were 
accomplished,  a  party  of  horse  unexpectedly  rode  in 
upon  the  ba^age  flank.  They  were  taken  for 
enemies;  but  proved  to  be  Mahrattas,  from  whom 
was  received  the  joyful  inteBigence  of  the  near  ap- 
proach of  two  armies,  led  by  two  of  the  Poonah 
Chiefs,  Hurry  Punt,  and  Purseram  Bhow. 

The  tardy  arrival  of  the  Mahrattas. has  been 
accused,  as  the  cause  of  the  disaster  sustained  by  the 
British  army,  and  of  then*  disappointment  in  respect  to 
the  capture  of  Seringapatam.  How  far  it  was  in  the 
power  of  the  General  to  have  provided  himself  better 
with  bidlocks  and  proviidons,  we  are  without  the 

a 
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BOOK  VI.  mea^s  of  accurate  kaowledgiie.  That  tto  d«paidance 
^°^^'  ^'  ought  to  hare  been  pla<^  upon  the  punctuality  of 
1791.  the  Mahrattas,  it  woidd  be  extraoprdinaiy  mdeed  if 
there  was  not,  at  that  time^  sufficient  esqierienoe  in 
his  camp  to  give  him  full  inforaNitioo.  Of  the  cam)- 
paign  of  this  portion  of  the  confederate  force  a  v«ry 
brief  aeoount  must  suffice. 

The  detachment  of  the  British  troops,  for  wfaoie 
service  with  the  Mahrattas  an  agreement  had  beea 
made  in  the  recent  treaty,  left  Bombay  on  the  SOIh 
of  May,  1790;  disembarked  in  the  Jaigur  river; 
ascended  the  Ghauts  by  the  Ambah  pass ;  and  joiBcd 
the  army  of  Pur8eramBhow,con8isting  of  about  SO/WO 
horse,  and  10,000  foot,  near  tha  town  of  Coompta, 
about  fifty  miles  from  the  pass,  on  the  86th  of  June* 
They  proceeded  without  resistance  till  they  lurrived 
at  Darwar,  one  of  the  great  barriers  of  Tippoo*8 
northern  frontier,  situated  some  miles  south  of  the 
river  Malpurba,  and  from  Goa  eastwaid  about  sevaity 
miles.  The  Mahrattas  took  ground  before  the  [daoe 
(H)  the  18th  of  September;  and  it  was  not  till  the  3d 
of  April,  after  a  wretched  siege  of  twenty-nine  wedcs, 
that  it  surrendered  upon  capitulation.  The  Mahrattas, 
when  battering  in  breach,  aim  at  no  particular  ^t, 
but  fire  at  random  all  over  the  wall.  **  Fn^n  their 
method  of  proceeding,"  says  Lieutenant  Mocnt),  who 
was  an  ind^nant  witness  of  so  much  loss  of  time^ 
''  we  are  convinced  they  would  not,  with  twenty  guns 
against  the  present  garrison,  approach  aiuf  breach 
Darwar  in  seven  years.  A  gun  is  loaded,  and  the 
whole  of  the  peojAe  in  the  battery  sit  down#  talk,  and 
smoke  for  half  an  hour,  jrhen  it  is  fired,  and  if  it 
knocks  up  a  great  dust,  it  is  thought  sufficient;  it  is 
reloaded,  and  the  parties  resume  their  smoking  and 
conversation.  During  two  hours  in  the  middle  of  the 
day,  generally  from  one  to  three^  a  gun  is  seldom 
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fired  on  dutber  side,  that  ttnoe  hangv  as  it  WotddBOOKVi. 
ttf^)ear,  by  mutual  caasent  set  fl|iait  for  raeals.    la  '^^'  ^\ 
the  night  the  fire  finai  guns  is  slackened^  but  mus-    n^i, 
quetry  is  increased  on  both  sides,  and  shells  are  spar* 
inglj  thrown  into  the  fort  with  tderable  precisioD.'' 

The  same  iateUigent  officer  makes  the  following 
remarks.  *^  March  the  1st. — Our  line  is  more  sicklj 
than  it  has  hitherto  been ;  many  officers  are  ill ;  and 
among  them  our  Colonel;  whose  situation  is  pecu- 
Uariy  cruel,  being  the  only  Company's  officei^  com- 
manding in  the  field,  set  doqm  before  a  fort  of  this 
importance,  without  a  single  requiidte  finr  reducing  it^ 
and  subject  to  the  delays,  and  irksome  firivdity,  of  our 
taidy  allies*— Too  much  confidence  seems  to  have 
been  placed  ifl  their  {miniiaes  of  sufq^ies :  And  it 
should  be  a  caution,  bow,  again,  the  success  and  cre- 
dit of  the  British  arms  is  sufiered  to  depend  upon  the 
punctuality  of  a  country  power.^-^If  any  can  be  at 
all  trusted,  it  certainly  is  the  Mahrattas :  But,  even 
with  them,  it  seems  a  matter  of  little  moment  to  what 
extent  their  promises  are  made*  And  although,  at 
the  tim^  they  may  have  no  intention  of  breaking 
them,  it  is  to  be  understood  that  failure  is  no  discre^ 
dit:  Nor  must  punctuality  be  expected  any  fortfaer 
than  their  own  views  are  forwarded  by  observiag 
it." 

^*  March  the  13th. — We  were  this  mormng,"  con* 
tinues  Mr.  Moore,  *^  much  surprised  to  hear  cf  the 
death  of  our  mudi  respected  Colonel;  for  none  but  the 
medical  gratlemoi  had  any  idea  of  its  being  so  near. 
Actuated  i^  t^e  ardour  of  a  soldier,  his  enterprisii^ 
spirit  could  not  lHH)Qk  the  procrastination  to  which  te 
was  obliged  to  submit;  and,  losing,  with  the  unsuc- 
cessful attempt  of  the  7th  of  February,  all  expecta- 
tion of  an  honourable  conquest  of  the  fort,  he  had 
from  that  time  been  on  the  decline.     No  event  could 
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BOOKVI.  have  beta  more  acute  to  his  detachment,  for  with 
^^^^\^'  them  he  was  universally  bdoved ;  nor  could  tiie  Bom* 
1791.  ^y  army,  of  which  he^was  at  the  headv  have  sus- 
tained a  severer  loss."  ^  Colonel  Fr^erick,  such  was 
the  name  of  this  meritorious  officer,  was  succeeded  by 
Major  Sartorius,  in.  the  command  of  the  detach- 
ment ;  and  by  Captain  Little,  when  that  officer  re- 
turned to  Bombay,  after  the  surrender  of  Darwar. 

The  original  ganison  was  estimated  at  10,000 
men;  but  from  the  numbers  which  were  sent  away 
after  the  Pettah  was  taken,  and  the  desertions  and 
casualties  during  the  siege,  it  was  at  last  reduced  to 
8,000.  To  have  placed  Darwar  in  blockade,  nothmg 
less  than  an  army  would  have  sufficed ;  and  the  cap- 
tore  was  necessary  to  secure  the  Mahratta  commu- 
nications. Had  it  fallen  earlier,  the  Mahratta  army 
would  have  been  employed  in  ravaging  Tippoo*s  do- 
minions, and  cutting  off  supplies  from  the  country  to 
the  north. 

The  Bhow*8  army,  after  leaving  Darwar,  proceeded 
by  easy  marches  to  the  Toombudra,  and  had  subdued 
the  little  resistance  opposed  to  them  at  all  the  forts 
which  protected  the  possessions  of  Tippoo  north  of 
that  river,  early  in  May.  Lord  Comwallis  had  writ- 
ten to  Poona  that  he  expected  to  be  joined  by  this 
chief  at  Seringapatam*  And  as  soon  as  the  Bhow 
obtained  intelligence  of  the  arrival  of  the  English  at 
Seringapatam,  he  proceeded  towards  them  with  all 
the  expedition  in  his  power.  As  he  approached,  he 
was  joined  by  Hurry  Punt,  who  had  advanced  by  a 
more  easterly  route  through  Gooty,-  Raidroog,  and 
Sera,  recovering,  in  that  direction,  the  conquests  made 
upon  the  Mahrattas  by  Hyder  and  his  son ;  and  on 

1  Moore's  Narrative  of  the  Operations  of  Ciptain  Little's  Detach- 
ineotj  p.  30, 39. 
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the  28th  of  May,  the  interview  between  them  and  BOORVL 
the  British  commander  took  phice.     At  this  period  ^'^^'  ^ 
the  army  of  the  Bhow  was  estimated  at  30^000,  that     j'r^i^ 
of  Hurry  Punt  at  12,000,  horse  and  foot.* 

But  the  Mahrattas,  now  when  they  had  arrived, 
were  unable  to  keep  the  field,  or  ^t  least  persuaded 
XiOrd  Comwalhs  that  they  were  unable,  unless  they 
received  from  the  English  pecuniary  support.  He 
agreed  to  advance  to  them  a  loan  of  twelve  lacks  of 
rupees;  and  in  order  to  obtain  the  money  had 
recourse  to  one  of  those  bold  expedients  which  would 
have  proved  the  ruin  of  any  of  his  less  protected  pre- 
decessors. From  his  camp,  near  Ootradroog',  on  the 
21st  of  June,  he  wrote  to  the  Governor  and  Councii 
of  Madras,  to  take  the  treasure  out  of  tlie  China  ships, 
and,  coining  it  into  rupees,  to  send  it  to  him  with  the 
utmost  possible  dispateh.^ 

Tippoo  announced  to  his  own  people  the  battle  on 
the  15th  as.  a  victory,  the  effect  of  which  had  been  to 
make  the  English  destroy  their  battering  train,  and 
force  them  to  retreat,  and  on  the  26tb,  he  ordered  a 
salute  to  be  fired  from  the  fort.  In  the  mean  time, 
certain  communications  had  taken  place  between  him 
and  Lord  Comwallis  on  the  subject  of  peace.  So 
early  as  the  18th  of  February  a  letter  from  the  Sultan, 
dated  the  13th,  was  received  at  Muglee,  proposing  to 
send  or  receive  an  ambassador.  Lord  Cornwallis 
replied  on  the  23d,  that  as  the  infraction  of  the  treaty 
was  on  the  part  of  the  Sultan,  it  was  necessary  to 
know  whether  he  was  prepared  to  make  reparation. 
pn  the  8d  of  March  fin  answer  arrived,  in  which  the 

»  This  18  the  statement  of  Major  Dirom,  who  was  Deputy  Adjutant- 
General  of  his  Majest/s  forces  in  India,  and  with  the  army  at  the  time. 
Lieotenant  Moore  thinks  that  the  army  of  the  Bhow  is  thus  consider- 
ably under-rated. 

«  Papers  (No.  4)  ordered  by  the  House  of  Commons  to  be  printed, 
l6th  February,  1T92. 
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BOOKVL  Sultan  endeavoured  to  show,  that  the  conduct  of  the 
Chap.  4.  R^j^  ^f  Travancoie  justified  the  attack  upon  his 
179L  ^^^  >  ^^  ^^  same  time  disclaiming  all  idea  of  insult 
to  the  British  government;  and  expressing  a  wish  for 
negotiation.  To  this  he  received  no  reply*  '  On  the 
S7th  of  March  the  Sultan  dispatched  another  letter, 
ojBfering  directly  to  send  an  ambassador.  Lord  Com- 
wallis  declined  receiving  an  ambassador,  on  the  ground 
of  his  not  as  yet  having  with  him  any  persons  qualified 
to  treat  on  the  part  of  his  allies ;  but  if  the  Sultan 
would  send  his  propositions  in  writing,  he  would 
transmit  them  to  those  allies,  and  return  an  answer. 
On  the  17th  ofH\fay,  when  Lord  Comwallis  released 
the  wounded  prisoners  of  the  action  of  Artkera,  Tippoo 
renewed  the  proposal  of  negotiation.  Lord  Com- 
waUis,  having  persons  now  with  him,  on  the  part  of 
the  Mahrattas  and  the  Nizam,  answered,  on  tiie  19th, 
that  if  the  Sukan  would  state  his  propositions  in 
writing,  commissioners  might  be  chosen  to  meet; 
and  that  he  would  consent  to  a  cessation  of  hostilities, 
if  it  were  the  Sultan's  desire.  On  the  24th,  when 
Iiord  Comwallis  was  at  Caniambaddy,  had  destroyed 
his  battering  train,  and  sent  three  brigades  across  the 
river,  Tippoo  answered.  He  took  no  notice  of  the 
proposition  for  a  cessation  of  hostilities,  and  only 
urged  anew  the  propriety  of  mutually  appointing  con- 
fidential persons  to  discuss.  Lord  Comwallis  now 
departed  from  the  point  of  written  propositions,  on 
which  he  had  hitherto  insisted,  as  an  indispensable 
preliminary,  and  proposed  that  the  allies  should  send 
deputies  to  Bangalore.  On  the  27th,  when  this  letter 
was  not  yet  answered,  and  the  army,  now  joined  by 
the  Mahrattas,  was  advancing  in  view  of  Seringapa* 
tam,  a  present  of  fmit  was  sent  to  Lord  ComwaUis, 
accompanied  by  a  letter  from  the  Sultan's  secretary 
to  the  Persian  interpreter.     This  was  regarded  as  ^ 
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ccmtrivance  to  sow  jealou0y  between  the  English  and  bookvl 
their  fdlies :  and  the  present  was  returned.^     On  the  ^°^^'  ^' 
90th»  Tippoo  replied;    and  after  some  prolix  and   ^p^g^^ 
vague  explanations,  recommended  that  Lord  Com- 
walUs  should  return  to  the  frontier,  and  then  act  as 
his  ktst  letter  proposed. 

With  the  Mahratta  army,  provisions  and  draught 
cattle  arrived ;  though  these  allies,  knowing  well  the 
ffituAtkm  of  the  Eng^h  army,  would  part  with 
nothing  at  a  moderate  price.  The  loss,  however,  of 
the  battering  train,  the  return  of  General  Abercromby, 
and  the  state  of  the  season,  forbidding  the  siege  of 
Serinpipatam ;  the  combined  army,  having  resolved 
Qpon  falling  back  to  Bangalore,  proceeded  on  the  6th 
of  J:iine,  in  a  northern  direction,  to  Naugmungul,  and 
thence  eastward  to  the  river  Madoor,  which  they 
crossed  on  the  19th  of  the  same  month.  While  en- 
camped on  the  eastern  bank  of  this  river,  a  detach* 
ment  of  the  English  army  went  forward  to  summon 
and  threaten  Hoolydroog ;  a  hill  fort,  six  miles  east 
fixm  the  pass  of  the  river,  too  strong  to  have  been 
taken,  had  the  courage  of  the  garrison  allowed  them 
to  defend  it;  but  they  dreaded  resistance  to  European 
soldiers,  and  agreed  to  surr^fider,  upon  condition  of 
security  to  themselves  and  their  private  property*  A 
provision  was  found  in  it  of  sheep,  cattle,  and  grain ; 

3  The  paMion  with  which  loldicrf  are  turned  from  peace  is  a  phenot 
meoon  awfully  iniereatiDg.  The  arrival  of  these  presents  indicate^  a 
good  understanding;  which,  if  it  existed,  might  be  supposed  to  exist. 
on  grounds  deemed  more  farourable  to  the  nation  than  war.  **  It  will 
hediiiouU/*  sayt  Colonel  Wilks,  "  for  the  reader  to  conceive  the  intense 
delight  with  which  on  the  ensuing  morning  the  whole  army  beheld  the 
loads  of  fruit  untouched,  and  the  camel  unaccepted,  returning  to  Serin- 
gapataai."  The  fact  ib,  that  the  English  in  India,  at  that  time,  had 
been  worked  up  into  a  mixtufe  of  fury  and  rage  against  Tippoo,  more 
resembling  the  passion  of  savages  against  their  enemy,  in  fact  more  re* 
sembling  his  passion  towards  them,  than  the  feelings  with  which  % 
dviUzed  natiou  mgards  the  worst  of  its  foes. 
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BOOK  VI.  a  seasonable  relief  to  the  anny :  and  the  fort  was  de« 
stroyed^  as  neither  the  English  nor  the  Mahrattas 
1791.  thought  it  worth  retaining.  The  fortresses  <tf 
Ootradroog»  and  Savendroog»  were  likewise  summoned 
during  the  march;  but  without  effect;  and  in  present 
circumstances,  it  was  not  expedient  to  attempt  their 
reduction. 

The  combined  army  arrived  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Bangalore  early  in  July ;  and  were  exhilarated  by 
several  articles  of  agreeable  intelligence. 

To  supply  the  demand  of  the  army  for  draught 
bullocks  and  rice,  the  following,  upos  the  discovery  of 
that  deficiency  which  occasioned  the  retreat,  were  the 
plans  adopted.  The  trade  of  com  in  India  is  carried 
on  in  a  mode  peculiar  to  that  country.  The  merchants 
in  com  are  a  particular  caste  denoted  by  the  teim 
Brinjarries.  They  traverse  the  country,  conveying 
the  grain,  often  from  the  greatest  distances,  in  large 
bodies  which  resemble  the  march  of  an  army.  They 
encamp  with  regularity,  never  lodging  in  houses;  are 
strongly  armed ;  and  ready  to  fight  no  contemptible 
battle  in  their  own  defence.  The  practice  conies 
down  from  a  remote  antiquity ;  and  marks  that.uni 
settled  and  barbarous  state  of  society,  when  merchants 
are  obliged  to  depend  upon  themselves  for  the  means 
of  their  defence.  The  experienced  utility  of  their 
services  has  procured  them  considerable  privileges. 
They  are  regarded  as  neutral  in  all  wars ;  they  enjoy 
a  right  of  transit  through  all  countries;  and  the 
armies,  which-  spare  nothing  else,  act  under  a  species 
of  obligation,  s^om  violated,  of  respecting  the  pro- 
perty of  the  Brinjarriesr  One  of  the  officers  of  the 
Company,  Captain  Alexander  Read,  well  acquainted 
with  the  language  and  customs  of  the  natives,  sag* 
gested  to  the  Commander  in  Chief  the  expedient  of 
availing  himself  of  the  extensive  resources  c^  the 
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firinjames.     It  was  resolved,  in  consequence,  that  book  vl 
eBcouragement  should  be  hild  out  to  them,  to  resort  ^°^^'  ^ 
with. their  cargoes  to  the  English  camp.     Captain    ^^^^ 
Read  was  employed  to  circulate  intelligence;  and 
before  the  arrival  qf  the  army  he  had  coU<ected.  more 
than  ten  thousand  bullock  loads  of  grain. 

For  the  supply  of  bullocks,  nearly  forty  thousand 
of  which  had  been  lost  in  the  last  campaign.  Lord 
Comwallis,  beside  the  contractors,  employed  agesits 
to  purchase  on  the  part  of  the  govemrnqnt^  and  di* 
rected  the  same  to  be  done  at  Madras.  As  a  reCrf 
to  the  exigencies  of  this  department,  he  also  made  an 
agreement  with  the  officers,  to  carry  mid  provide  their 
own  tents  for  a  monthly  allowance,  during  the  re* 
mainder  of  the  war,  and  a  similar  arrangement  with 
the  officers  commanding  battalions  of  sepoys,  for  the 
tents  of  their  corps^  and  the  carriage  of  their  ammuni* 
tion  and  stores.  Upon  tlie  arrival  of  the  army  at 
Bangalore,  it  was  found  that  success  had  attended 
these  exertions ;  and  that  100  elephants  from  Bengal 
had  arrived  at  Vekre. 

The  amiy  had  the  further  satisfaction  of  learning 
that  Gunjcotah,  which  had  been  for  some  time  be- 
sieged  by  the  Nizam's  troops,  including  the  British 
detacfan^nt,  had  surrendered  on  the  12th  <^  June; 
and  had  given  a  valuable  country  to  that  ally. 

The  intelligence  also  irom  Europe  was  exhilarating^ 
to  an  army  keen,  for  the  continuance  of  the  war.  On 
the  2SSd  of  December,  1790,  Mr.  Hippesley,  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  had  called  in  question  the  Justice 
and  policy  of  the  war ;  had  affirmed^  that  the  Rajah 
of  Travancore.was  the  aggressor,  by  his  lines  on  the 
Cochin  territory,  and  faiis  purchase  from  the  Duteh ; 
that  the  Mahrattas  were  the  people  from  whom  in 
India  the  greatest  danger  impended  over  the  interests 
of  EnglaiMi,  and  that  the  Mysore  sovereign  wa^ 
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BOOKVI. valoafale  as  a  balancing  power;  that  the  vSMiyiioei 
^^^'  ^*  and  genius  of  Tippoo  r^dered  a  war  agaimt  hifli  aa 
J  1^2.  undertaking  of  no  common  ^fficulty  and  haaaMi; 
and  that  the  finances  of  the  Company,  feelrie  and  ex- 
hausted as  they  were  ackflowle<]^ed  to  be,  oould  fli 
endure  the  burthen  of  an  expenstve  war.  Mr.  Francis 
and  Mr.  Fox  repeated  and  enforced  the  same  con- 
siderations. 

On  the  28th  of  February,  Mr.  Hippesley  renewed 
the  discussion,  when  the  allianoe  oonduded  with  the 
Nisam  and  Mahrattas  afforded  a  new  topic.  He 
complained  that,  in  those  treaties,  though  made 
ostensibly  on  account  of  the  attack  on  Travancore^ 
the  Rajah  was  not  mentioned.  The  cause  howevCT 
of  the  Rajah  was  included  in  that  of  the  EngliM ; 
and  the  interposition  of  such  a  people  as  the  Mahrat- 
tas and  the  Nizam,  in  any  shape,  lietween  the  Eogliflk 
and  their  allies,  was  incapable  on  almost  any  occasicPB 
of  conducing  to  good,  far  from  incapable  on  many 
occasions  of  conducing  to  evil. 

Mr.  Fox  assailed  the  alliance  in  a  tone  of  vehement 
reprobation.  He  denounced  it  a  plundering  con- 
federacy for  the  purpose  of  extirpating  a  lawfid  Prince. 
He  said,  that  when  the  progress  of  civilization  had 
rendered  men  adiamed  of  offensive  alliances  in  Europe, 
we  had  signalized  our  virtue  by  renewing  (A«m  in 
India.  He  described  the  £amily  compact  of  the 
House  of  Bourbon,  as  the  last  of  those  odions  leagues 
which  had  disgraced  the  policy  of  civilized  Burc^. 
As  soon  as  a  better  order  of  things  in  France  ttrose, 
it  dissolved,  he  said,  that  wretched  engagement,  and 
put  an  end,  he  hoped  for  ever,  to  those  expedients  of 
wicked  governments  in  a  barbarons  ^e. 

In  reply  to  these  accusations,  circumstances  were 
presented  to  show ;  that  the  war  in  the  first  place 
was  defensive;  in  the  next  place  necessary  to  deter 
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an  insatiable  enemy  from  perpetual  encroachments; BOOK vi. 
and  lastly  politic,  as  affording  evoy  prospect  of  a  fii-  '  ^' 
vonrafale  termination.  And  on  the  22d  of  March*  Mr.  1 791. 
Dundas  moved  three  resolutions,  which  passed  with- 
out a  division^  declaring  that  Tippoo  had  broken  the 
treaty  by  his  attadk  on  the  lines  of  Trarancore,  .and 
that  Lord  ComwaUis  deserved  approbation,  as  well 
for  his  determination  to  prosecute  the  war,  as  for  the 
treaties  he  had  formed  with  the  Nizam  and  Mafarat- 
tas.  The  favour  manifested  to  the  war  in  England, 
was  by  no  means  confined  to  empty  praise.  The 
Company  resolved  to  send  out  500,000/.  in  specie : 
An  augmentation  was  voted  to  the  establishment  of 
the  Kings^s  regiments  in  India :  Another  detachment 
of  the  royal  artillery  was  destined  fcnr  the  same  ser^ 
vice:  The  Company  exerted  themselves  to  send  out 
recruits :  And  all  these  reinfoorcements  and  su|^]ies» 
the  General  was  given  to  understand  he  might  re* 
ceive  by  the  ships  of  the  season. 
*  It  was  necessary  for  the  fEudUty  of  subsistence,  and 
certain  preparatwy  operations,  that  the  alUed  armies 
should  separate  during  the  inactive  season.  The 
Bhbw,  with  the  detachment  of  Captain  little,  shaped 
his  course  towards  Sera.  The  greater  part  of  the  Ni* 
2am's  horse  went  to  join  the  rest  of  the  Nizam's  army. 
Hurry  Punt»  with  the  English,  remained  at  Banga-  * 
lore.  Tippoo,  it  was  supposed,  would  not  dare  to 
make  an  advance  against  any  of  these  detached  ar* 
mies,  for  fear  of  being  intercepted  in  his  retreat. 

The  Policade  pass  affordied  the  easiest  communica* 
tion  with.Camatic ;  and  one  of  the  most  commodious 
issues  for  the  sudden  incursions  of  the  enemy.  It  was 
commanded  by  several  forts,  of  which  Oossoor  and 
Rayacottah  were  the  chief.  With  four  heavy  iron 
guns,  which  had  not  been  carried  to  Seringapatam> 
and  four  iron  twelve-pounders,  which  had  been  kept 
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BOOK  VL  for  field  service,  when  the  heavier  guns  wtre  deskrojr* 
^^^*  ^'  ed,  the  army  on  the  15th  of  July  began  to  move'  to* 
1791.  ^"^^3  Oossoor.  Tippoo  had  lately  made  exertions  to 
improve  the  defences  of  this  important  place;  fortu- 
nately they  were  not  so  far  advanced  a&  to  render  it 
tenable  in  the  opinion  of  its  defenders ;  and  upon  the 
approach  of  the  English,  they  made  a  precipitate  re* 
treat.  From  Oossoor,  left  with  a  strong  garrison,  a 
brigade  of  the  army,  under  Major  Gowdie,  proceeded 
against  Rayacottah;  which  consisted  of  two  forts, 
one  at  the  bottom,  the  other  at  the  top  of  a  stupen^ 
dous  rock.  They  carried  the  first  by  assault ;  and, 
pursuing  the  fugitives,  got  possession  of  two  walls, 
which  formed  a  rampart  between  the  higher  and 
lower,  fort.  The  place,  if  well  defended,  was  too 
strong  by  nature  to  be  reduced;  apd  Major  Gowdie 
had  instructions  to  return,  if  it  was  not  surrendered 
npon  the  first  attack.  As  the  lodgement,  however, 
which  he  had  effected  on  the  hill,  covered  the  troops 
from  the  fire  of  the  upper  fort;  and  he  -believed  the 
enemy  intimidated,  he  begged  permissbn  to  perse* 
vere.  The  daring  conduct  of  the  assailants,  with  aid 
from  the  main  army,  soon  produced  the  desired  effect 
upon  the  mind  of  the  Kelledar ;  and  on  condition  of 
security  to  private  property,  and  leave  to  reside  with 
his  family  in  Carnatic,  he  surrendered  **  this  lofty  and 
spacious  fort,  so  strong  and  comjdete,  in  all  respects^ 
that  it  ought  to  have  yielded  only  to  famine  and  a 
tedious  blockade.''  ^  The  rest  of  the  forts  by  which 
the  pass  was  defended,  either  obeyed  the  summons,  or 
made  but  a  feeble  resistance.  The  convoy  which  had 
reached  Amboor,  on  its  way  from  Madras,  received 
directions  to  proceed  by  the  newly  evened  route,  and 
the  army  remained  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Oossoor 

i  The  words  of  Major  Diiom. 
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to  cover  its  inarch.     One    hundred  dle|duu|ts^  anBOOKVi. 
loaded  with  treasure^  marching  two  a  breast,  with  the  ^*^^'^* 
British  standard  displayed;  6000  bailocks  witii  rio^  .1791. 
10(9  carts,   with  arrack,  and  several  hundreds  of 
coolies,  with  other  supplies,  entered  the  camp  on  tJie 
lOth  of  August :  a*  convoj  to  which  nothing  similar 
had  evcir  joined  a  British  army  on  Indian  ground* 

While  the  army  remained  at  Oossoor,  a  vakeel, 
commissioned  to  treat  with  all  the  allies  conjointly, 
was  sent  by  Tippoa  Lord  Comwallis,  consented^  it 
seems,  to  receive*  him,  ^'at  the  warm  instances  of 
Hurry  Punt ;"  little  expecting  that  Tif^ioo  would  yet 
submit  to  the  tarms  he  was  disposed  to  require,  but 
desirous  of  avoiding  every  appearance,  which  might 
be  thought  to  indicate  a  disinclination  to  peace.  Upon 
a  point  o£  form,  the  ambassador  being  commissioiied 
to  treat  only  with  principals^  and  Lord  Comwallis 
idedining  to  treat  with  an  agent,  and  upon  the  sm>> 
iiiise,'that  his^object  was  intrigue,  and  the  consump^ 
tion  of  time,  he  was  sent  back  to  his  master  without 
being  permitted  to  enter  the  camp.^ 

Between  Bangabre  and  Goorumconda  lay  some 
hill  forts,  which  interrupted  the  communication  with 
the  Nizam^s  army,  and  rendered  it  difficult  to  receive 
supplies  from  the  country  to  the  north.  The  brigade 
of  Miy'or  Gowdie  was  again  in  requisition.  The  only 
fortress  which  made  any  considerable  resistance  was 

*  On  this  occasion^  as  well  as  on  that  of  the  overture  oh  the  27  th  of 
May,  Major  Dirom  is  careful  to  mention  the  joy  which  pervaded  the 
aroiy  when  the  overture  was  rejected. — It  is  another,  among  the  many  # 
proofs^  of  a  diosi  remarkable  fact,  that  whole  masses  of  men  are  capa- 
ble of  desiring  the  death  of  thousands  of  their  fellow  creatures,  at  once, 
simply  for  their  own  profit.  Had  the  negotiation  proceeded  and  been 
productive  of  peace,  it  might  have  been  8up})oscd,  by  an  army  which 
had  confidence  in  Lord  Comwallis,  that  the  peace,  which  he  delibe- 
rately approved,  was  better  for  their  country  than  war.  Better  for  their 
country — ^Yes.  But  not  better  for  them,  because  it  precluded  the  acqui- 
sition of  plunder,  promotion,  and  glory. 
VOL.  V.  Z 
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BOORVL  Nundydroog,  before  which  the  Mqw  airived  on  the 
^■^-^'  a2d  of  September  with  a  force,  consistii^  rf  one 
1791.  ^ragiment  of  Europeans,  six  battaKons  of  aepq^a*  six 
battering^ns,  and  foar  mortars.  The  fort  was  titU' 
ated  on  the  siinumt  of  a  mountain,  about  one  ihour 
aand  seven  hundred  feet  in  hi^^fat,  of  which  three- 
fourths  of  th6  circumference  wais  absolutely  inac- 
cessible, and  the  only  part  whicb  could  be  as- 
cended was  guarded  by  two  excellent  walls,  and  by 
an  outwork  whidb  covered  the  grte^way  and  yielded 
a  flaqk  fire.  A  road  was  cut,  ancLtfaie  guns  dragged 
with  infinite  difficulty  to  the  top  of  an  adjacent  fain ; 
but  there,  after  a  battery  was  erected,  the  guns  were 
found  tb  be  too  distant  even  to  take  off.the  defenoes 
of  the  fort.  No  ahemative  remained,  but  eiUier  to 
work  up  the  face  of  the  jHincipal  hiU^  or  lose  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  impression  strudc;  on  the  minds  of  the 
enemy's  garrisons,  who  bdieved  liiat  na  strength, 
either  of  nature  or  of  art,  wassuflkient  toprotebt  them 
against  an  English  attack*  The  exertions  denumded 
were  excessive.  Without  the  strength  and  sagacij^ 
of  the  elephants,  the  steepness  of  the  ascent  would 
have  renctered  it  impossible  to  carry  up  the  guns.  For- 
tunately the  shot  of  the  fort,  firom  a  height  so  neariy 
perpendicular,  seldom  took  effect ;  but  the  men  were 
severely  gaUed  by  the  ginjall,  a  species  of  wall  pieces, 
whidi  threw  with  precision,  to  a  great  distance,  a  faoU 
of  considerable  size. 

Batteries  were  erected  after  a  labour  of  fourteen 
days ;  and  in  a  short  time  two  breaches  were  effect- 
ed, one  on  the  re-entering  angle  of  the  outwork,  the 
other  in  the  curtain  of  the  outer  wall ;  while  the  inner 
wall,  at  the  distance  of  eighty  yards,  could  not  be 
reached  by  the  shot.  The  Governor  still  reftised  to 
surrender,  and  the  British  commaDder  made  an  offer, 
which  it  is  pleasing  to  record,  inviting  them  to  send 
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odt  Che'K^omeii,  and  otber  {fenmis  itot  bearing  asrms,  boor  vl 
that  they  might  not  suffer  in  the  storm.  The  breaches  •  ^'^V 
bdng  reported  practicable  to  the  Comm^nder-^iii-  1791. 
Chief,  he  detached  the  flank  coi^ipaKiies  of  the  36th 
and  71st:  regiments  to  lead  the  assault ;  and  G^eral 
Medows,  who>  though  superseded  in  the  chief  com- 
mand^ had  seconded  every  operation  of  the  war  with 
an  ardour  and  fidelity  which  did  him  the  highest 
honour,  offered  to  conduct  the  perilous  enterpri^Q.  I^ 
was  determined  to  storm  the  breaches,  to  attempt  the 
inner  wall  by  escalade,  and,  if  unable  to  carry  it,  to 
make  a  lodgement  behind  a  cuvalier  between  the 
walls,  and  thence  proceed  by  regular  attack.  A  trench 
which  had  been  dug  within  a  hundred  yards  of  the 
wall  was  ibmied  into  an  advanced  parallel,  and  the 
flank,  companies  lodged  in  it  before  day  break*  At 
midnight*  the  orders  were  given,  when  the  men 
moved  out  from  the  right  and  left  of  the  parallel,  and 
rushed  to  the  assault.^ 

The  fort  was  instantly  illuminated  with  blue  lights 
a  heavy  fire  was  opened ;  and  large  stones  were  rolled 
down  the  hilL  The  fire  was  illrdirected ;  but  t)ie 
stones  rushing  down  the  precipice  were  exceedingly 
fiwmidable)  and  had  considerable  effect.  Both  the 
breaches  were  quickly  mounted ;  and  the  ^tprming 
party  penetrated  with  such  rapidity,  that  time  was 
not  allowed  for  barricading  completely  the  gate  of  the 
inner  wall,  and,  after  some  difficulty,  it  was  fortu- 
nately opened.  The  meritorious  exertions  of  Cap- 
tain Robertson,  who  led  the  grenadier  companies  to 
the  bleach  in  the  curtain,  prevented  the  carnage 
whidi  so  often  attends  the  capture  of  places  by  as- 

1  When  the  hour  was  approaching,  some  person  said,  in  the  hearing 
of  the  troops,  that  a  mine  was  reported  to  be  near  the  breach.  General 
Medows,  anticipating  the  effect  upon  their  miads,  cried  tloud,  ''If 
lk«re  be  %  nuDe,  it  is  a  mine  of  gold/' 
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BOOKVl.sault;  and,  of  the  whole  garrison,  about  forty  only 
°^^'^'  were  killed  and  wounded.     The  storming  party  had 
1791.    ^^^  ™^^  killed  and  twenty«eight  wounded,  the  latter 
chiefly  by  the  stones  descending  the  hill. 

By  this  time  the  ships  of  the  season  had  brought 
out  the  expected  reinforcements,  money  and  militaiy 
^ores,  with  300  troops  from  St.  Helena,  who  coming 
a  shoiter  voyage,  and  seasoned  to  a  warm  cUmate, 
arrived  in  perfect  health :  The  powers  of  the  several 
Presidences  had  been  strained  to  the  utmost  to  make 
provision  for  the  war :  The  preparations  were  upon 
a  great  scale ;  and  now  in  a  high  state  of  perfection. 
From  Nundydroog  the  army  moved  toward  the  pas- 
ses, for  the  protection  of  the  convoys  proceeding  ih>m 
Madras ;  while  a  detachment,  commanded  by  Col. 
Maxwell,  was  sent  to  dear  the  Baramhal  valley,  jn 
which,  end  the  adjoining  districts,  a  partj  of  the  enemy 
were  effecting  depredations. 

The  principal  protection  of  this  predatory  party 
was  Penagra,  a  strong  mud  fort  at  the  tolith  end  of 
the  valley.  By  forced  marches  tfa^e^^taehntent  ^- 
rived  before  it  on  the  Slst  of  October.  A*  flag  of 
truce,  sent  to  summon,  was  invited  to  lldvance^^>by 
signs  from  the  wall,  and  then  repeatedly  fired  upon. 
The  wall  was  scaled ;  and  the  eriemy  hung  out  die 
flag  for  quarter  in  the  midst  of  the  assault.  ;  It  was 
top  late :  the  troops  had  closed  with  them,  and  oiltof 
300  men  who  composed  the  garrison,  150  weredain. 
Of  the  captors,  seven  alone  were  slightly  wounded. 

The  detachment  returned,  and  encamped  within  a 
few  miles  of  Kistnaghery.  This  was  another  of  those 
stupendous  rodcs,  or  rather  insulated  mountains,  which 
form  the  strong  holds  of  India,  and  one  which  yield- 
ed to  few  of  them  in  natural  strength.  Although  it 
was  not  supposed  that  the  reduction  of  the  upper  fort 
was  an  undertaking  to  which  the  detachment  was 
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equal,  it  was  of  importance,  in  ordei%  as  much  as  book  vi. 
possible,  to  cut  off  whatever  afforded  cover  to  the  ^"^^•^- 
predatory  incursions  of  the  enemy,  to  destroy  the     X79L 
Pettah,  and  the  works,  at  the  bottom  of  the  hilL 
They  were  attacked  under  cover  of  the  night ;  and 
the  troops,  escalading  the  walls,  got  possession  of  them 
without  much  resistance.     The  ardour  of  the  assail- 
ants made  them  conceive  the  hope  of  entering  the 
upper  fort  with  the  fiigitives.     They  rushed  up  with 
such  rapidity^  that,  notwithstanding  the  length  and 
steepness  of  the  ascent,  the  enemy  had  barely  time 
to  shut  the  gate ;  a  standard  of  the  regulars  was 
taken  on  the  very  steps  of  the  gateway ;  and  had  the 
ladders  been  up  at  this  critical  moment,  it  is  pror 
bable  that  the  walls  would  have  been  escaladed.    The 
enemy  had  time  to  begin  their  operation  of  rolling 
down  enormous  stones,  which,  descending  in   vast 
quantities,  crushed,  at  once,  the  ladders  and  the  men. 
During  two  hours  the  strongest  exertions  were  made, 
to  get  the  ladders  up  the  small  part  of  the  road 
which  was  most  exposed  to  the  stones.     But  a  clear 
moon-light  discovered  every^  motion;  and,  at  last, 
compelled  Colonel  Maxwell,  when  most  of  the  lad^ 
ders  were. broken,  and  the  troops  had  severely  suf« 
fered,  tO'  put  an  end.  to  the  attempt.     After  this, 
having. reduced  several  petty  forta,  he  r^oined  the 
army. 

Between  Bangalore  and  Seringapatam,  lies  a  track 
of  hills,  thiokly  covered  with  wood,  extending  from 
the  Ticinity  of  Bangalore  to  the  river  Madoor.  This 
^Uflicult  country,  whioh  of  itself  formed  a  strong 
barrier  to  the  capital  of  Mysore,  was  studded  with 
forts,  of  whiph  som^,  partiailarly  Savendroog,  was 
of  extraordinary  strength.  It  offered  such  advan- 
t^gips  to  the  enemyy  for.  interrupting  the  communi- 
cjfttion  with  B^ingaloile,  when  the  army  should  advance 
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BOOKVI.  ta  SeringapaJam,  that  the  Brinjarries,  who  engagedr 
^^'  ^'  for  large  quantities  of  grain  at  Bangalore,  would  not 
1791.  ^"Jdertake  to  supply  it  beyond  Savendroog  if  that 
fortress  remained  in  the  enein3r*8  hands.  Lord  Corn- 
wallis  was  now  provided  with  his  battering  train; 
and  resolved,  while  delayed  by  the  Mahrattas»  and 
waiting  for  the  last  of  the  convoys,  to  make  an  effort 
to  gain  possession  of  this  important,  but  formidable 
post. 

It  is  a  vast  mountain  of  rock,  computed  to  rise 
aboVe  half  a  mile  in  perpendicular  height,  from  a 
base  of  eight  or  ten  miles  in  circumference,  sur- 
rounded by  a  close  forest,  or  jungle,  several  miles 
in  depth,  having  its  natural  impenetrability  height* 
ened  by  thidcets  of  planted  bamboos.  -  A  narrow 
path,  cut  through  the  jungle^  in  a  winding  direction, 
and  defended  by  barriers,  served  as  the  only  approach 
to  the  fort :  The  natural  strength  of  the  mountain 
had  been  increased  by  enormous  walls,  and  barriers, 
which  defended  every  accessible  ^xant :  And  to  these 
advantages  was  added  the  division  of  the  mountain, 
by  a  great  chasm,  into  two  parts  at  the  top,  on  each 
of  which  was  erected  a  citadel ;  the  one  affording  a 
secure  retreat,  though  the  other  were  taken ;  and  by 
that  means  doubling  the  labour  of  reduction. 

Lieutenant  Colonel  Stuart,  employed  during  the 
first  campaign  in  reducing  Dindegul  and  Palacat- 
cherry,  was  destined  to  command  at.  the  siege  of  Sa- 
vendroog. On  the  10th  of  December,  he  encamped 
within  three  miles  of  that  side  of  the  rock  fVom 
which  it  was  proposed  to  carry  on  the  attack ;  wiule 
the  Commander-in-Chief  made  that  disposition  of  the 
rest  of  the  ariny,  which  seemed  best  adapted  to  cover 
the  besiegers,  and  secure  the  convoy. 

The  first  labour  was  immense,  that  of  cutting  a 
way  through  the  powerful  jungle,  and  transporting 
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heavy  guns  over  the  rocks  and  failb  Which  inter- BOOK  vi. 
venecL  ^»^'''^- 

Hie  closeness  i3ft  the  surrounding  hills  and  woods  1791^ 
had  rendered  this  fortress  as  remarkable  for  its  noxi«> 
ous  atmosphere  as  its  strength.  Its  name  signified 
fiterally  the  rock  of  death.  And  the  Sultan  congra- 
tulated his  army  upon  the  si^;e ;  at  which  one  hal^ 
he  taid,  of  the  En^sh  army  would  be  destroyed  by 
sickness,  the  other  by  the  sword«  The  confidence  of 
ttie  garrison  in  the  strength  of  the  place  had  this 
good  effect,  that  it  made  them  regard  the  approach 
of  the  besiegers  as  of  little  importance;  and  they 
were  allowed  to  erect  thefar  batteries  without  any 
further  opposition  than  the  fire  of  the  fort. 

Within  three  days  aifter  the  opening  of  the  batte- 
ries the  breach  was  practicable.  Hie  jungle  was 
now  of  advantage ;  for  growing  dose  up  to  the  very 
Wall  the  troops  were  able  to  scramUe  up  unseen  bjr 
the  crevices  and  rugged  parts  of  the  rock,  and  made 
a  lodgment  witliih  twenty  yards  of  the  breach.  The 
SI^  ci  December  was  the  day  chosen  for  the  assault; 
and  Lord  ComwaUis  and  General  Medows  arrived 
to  witness  the  terrible  scene.  •  The  grenadiers  of  the 
5Sd^  and  flknk  companies  of  the  76th  regiment,  led 
by  Captain  Glige,  were  to  gain  the  eastern  summit; 
Captain  Monson,  with  the  light  company  of  the  5(2d> 
was  to  scour  the  works  on  the  western ;  the  fiank 
companies  of  the  71st,  under  Captains  Lindsay  and 
Robertson,  were  to  mgage  whatever  worka  or  partiea 
might  be  found  in  the  chasm  between ;  the  52  and 
72d  regiments  to  fiAow  the  flank  companies ;  and 
parties,  under  Colonel  Baitd  and  Major  Petrie,  were 
to  proceed  round  the  mountain,  for  the  purpose  of 
attracting  the  attention  of  the  enemy,  and  preventing 
escape. 
At  an  hour  before  noon,  on  a  signal  of  two  guna 
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BOOK  VI.  from  the  batteries,  the  flank  companies  advanced  to 
^°*^'^-  the  breach,  and  mounted,  while  the  band  of  the  52d 
.1791,  xegiment  played  Britons  strike,  kome.  The  enemy 
itrho  had  descended  for  the  defence  of  thebrelKdi, 
when  they  beheld  the  Europeans  advancing,  were 
seised  with  a  panic ;  and  Oqitain  Gage  had  little 
difficulty  in  Carrying  the  eastern  top :  The  danger 
was.  Jest  the  flying  enemy  should  gain  the  western 
summit,  wldch,  from  the  steepness  of  the  approach, 
and  the  strength  of  the  works,  might  require  a  repe* 
tition  of  the  si^e.  To  provide  for  this  contingency, 
Captain  Monson  had  directions,  if  he  thought  advanc- 
ing imprudent,  to  effebt  a  lodgment  in  some  part  of 
the  hill  from  which  the  operations  might  be  carried 
on.  Fortunately  the  enemy  impeded  one  another  in 
the.  ste^p  and  narrow  ,path  n^  which  they  crowded 
to  the  citadel,  while  some  shot,  which  opportundy 
£elj[  among  them  from  the  batteries^  increased  their 
eonliisi(»i.  Captain  Monsonu  with  the  light  company 
of:  the  52d  r^;iment,  and  a  serjeant  and  twelve  gre- 
nadiers of  the  71st,  pressed  after  the  fugitives,  and 
io  critical  wte  the  momeDt^  that  the  serjeant  of  the 
71st  regimejat  i9faot,  at  a  distance,  the  man  who  was 
dosiqg  the  first  of  the  gates.  All  the  othei;  bardeis 
the  English  entare4  along  with  the  en^ny,  about  100 
of  whom  were  killed  on  the  western  hill,  and  several 
fell  down  the  precipices  endeavouring  to  escape.  The 
prisoners  taken  were  few*  The  garrison*  they  said, 
had  ccHisisted  of  1,500  men,  but  a  great  part  of  them 
had-  deserted  <lurii^  the. siege.  Of  thje  Englishj  only 
one  private  scHdierwaes  slightly  wounded. 
.  On  the  SSdof  December,  Ck)lonel  Stuart  was  again 
detached,  against  Optradropg.  This  was  another 
fortress  of  the  same  deacription,  about  twelve  miles  from 
Savendroog.  It  had  been  summoned,  when  the  army 
xetise^ted  U)c:pr<^dii^  y^ar  from  S^iognpatam. 
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salt  for  twenty  years,  and  will  not  give  up  my  poet, 
till  you  first  take  Seringapatam/'  He  was  still  so  1791. 
determined  in  bis  resistance,  that  he  would  admit  of 
no  communication,  and  fired  on  the  flag.  Next 
morning  the  lower  fort  was  carried  by  escalade ;  when 
the'  Governor  requested  a  parley.  While  this  was 
taking  place,  the  assailants  imagined  they  saw  the 
garrison  moving,  and  treacherously  pointing  their 
guAs ;  upon  which  they  lushed  to  the  assault.  •  Some 
of  the  gateways  they  broke,  others  they  escaAaded. 
Though  many  parts  of  the  road-  were  so  narrow  and 
steep,  that  a  few  resolute  men  might  have  defended 
themselves  against  any  .attack, 'So  great  was  the  alarm 
of  the  enemy,  that  they  fled  wherever- th^  sawjt 
liuigle  European  above,  the  ^walls.  At  tbe  last^ate 
only,  they  fired  e  =  few  jhot,  liy  whitii  .tfm  soldiers 
were  wounded*  Masters  of.  theiisummttj!.the  assail- 
fiu1;s  fell  upon  tb^  garrisota,  of  whom  iniAj^y  toavoi^ 
the  bayouQds,  precipitated  ^tomscdyte.iromi  tfa^xodh 
The  Kelledar,  with  somevothers^  woHr/takfeni  pvi^wnerv. 
He .  ):epprte4  tjiat  bis  giiiti»son|-  ?  on:  i  the  arrivM  of  the 
detechment^iiadjmitiitted^;  atad/tbati400.faad>cliserted 
4wriiig^tibie>»ighL  •  .•.'...!.•.•  •«'  \'*  'm  ••-  .-^  :  i 
Afterttbe.sueicess  of  these -hasa^ouseDterpiiBe^ 
Qcype  o£  fh&  litftrriorrpldcta  Jkaii  cam^  to ' Resist; 
and  the  'linO'  io£\:coimmiiSULca^tf^j^ar  khe  oMnlaite 
ap^Mttonaiof  Jkboiwar! ^s^owrtflidersd  iRsnisM  Wbe 
Imti  greal;!lC<mr03^ifIlteJMadhBi^/0f*  whidi.'tinrvfiUiof 
t\i^'irm^m^tiim<9lMetl£  tbe^ieads,  hacfi  rendered 
tJ]MprQgV!^e9:^el3ft«^w,4ulrivldd^>onrfthe  3d^f  January, 
aib  Baogaloflfc)  .Xh^Brfnjanlies  had  50,000  bullodcs, 
condiM^iilg  gvidti  to.the  army»'  even  from  the  enemy's 
eowAty  itself^  iftx}iu»tiiti^  which  no  exertions  of  the 
puhUtf  ^rvioe<:^iiId.Juite matched.  From  the  state 
of  public  credit)  end  the  money  sent  out  from  Eng- 
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BOOK  VI.  land,  Lord  Cwnwallis  had,  what  in  no  former  war 
^'^^*  ^'  the  Indian  rulers  had  ever  enjoyed,  an  overflowing 
j-gj  treasury.  -  At  the  same  time,  it  was  ascertained  that 
the  treasury  of  the  enemy  was  in  a  far  diflerent  si- 
tuation ;  for  several  of  his  principal  Brinjarries  brought 
their  grain  to  the  British  camp,  complaining  that 
Tippoo  was  unable  to  pay  them,  and  could  give  them 
nothing  but  ineffectual  orders  upon  the  collectors  of 
his  revenues. 

Such  were  the  proceedings  of  the  army  under  Lord 
Cornwallis,  during  the  season  in  which  the  main 
operations  of  the  war  were  suspended.  A  short 
account  is  required  of  what,  during  the  same  time, 
was  performed,  by  the  other  dtvisions  of  the  con- 
fedeivte  &xot. 

By  the  army  of  the  Nizam,  only  two  objects  had 
been  effected  during  the  war ;  the  reduction  of  Guih 
jicottah,  and  that  of  KopauL  Not  one  even  of  these 
places  could  have  been  taken  without  the  British 
detachment ;  and  the  reduction  of  the  biter  might 
he  ^^[MPded  as  more  a  consequence  of  the  fall  of  Ban* 
galore  than  of  the  operations  of  the  si^e.  This 
army  bad  been  emplo^Ml,  since  the  month  of  August, 
in  the  attack  of  Gowumconda ;  but,  depending  on  the 
NisaB*s  artiUeiy,  were  not  aUe  to  fareadi  the  lower 
fort,  till  the  gun  whkh  had  been  employed  at  Nan* 
djrdroog,  and  a  supply  of  ammunition,  were '  sent 
from  Baiqpdaie.  With  Brkish  guns,  the  Brkbh 
artiUerjf-iiMSi  conqdeted  a  taneach  in  two  daya;  and 
piepared  far  the  anault  As  the  somU  party  of  artil- 
lery-men were  the  only  Eun^aam  pnesent,  thq^ 
gallantly  ofiered,  after  breadiiag  the  place,  to  quU 
their  guns,  and  lead  the  assault.  The  redueHoD  of 
the  lower  fort  had  not  long  been  efibded,  when  a 
large  reinforcement  arrimd  fiNNn  Hyderabad,  under 
the  Nizam's  second  son^     The .  upper  fort  being 

S 
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regarded  as  too  stroog  for  aasault,  a  body  of  tiroops  BOOKVf. 
WW  left  to  edtabfoh  a  Uoc^ade ;  whUe  the  main  ^"^'^' 
Memj,  by  4x>Dcert  with  Lord  CornwaUis,  moved  into  n^u 
the  oeigbboQrhQod  of  Colar»  to  cover  the  convoy, 
which  WES  procee^ng  ftom  Madras  with  the  last  of 
ibe  ammui>itioii  and  ^ores  for  the  siege  of  SSerijpga* 
patatn.  This  movement  escaped  not  the  attention 
of  Tippoo ;  Hyder  Saib*  h^  eldest  :son»  appeared 
suddenly  before  Goorumcondah,  with  a  flying  party ; 
and  took  the  lower  fort,  with  the  whole  of  the  de* 
tachment  left  for  the  blockade.  This  immediately 
recalled  the  main  army,  and  exposed  the  convoy, 
whtdi  had  a^dmded  the  Ghaute,  and  arrived  at  Vifu 
catighery,  to  d  danger  which  would  have  been  great» 
had  the  detachment  with  Hyder  Saib  been  suffideskly 
strong.  But  he  satisfied  himself  with  throwii^  sue* 
cour  into  Goorumconda;  and  carrying  with  him 
the  falBiflies  of  some  prindpal  people,  he  returned  to 
Seringapatam. 

Purseram  Bhow  passed  Serah,  which  had  surren- 
dered to  Hurry  Punts  on  his  march  to  the  souths 
ward ;  and  arrived,  without  any  memorable  event, 
in  the  ne^bourbood  of  Chittledroog,  early  in  Sep- 
tember. This  was  the  capital  of  a  considerable 
Rajah,  whose  dominiDns  Hyder  added  to  his  own 
about  the  year  1776.  It  was  one  of  the  strongest 
hill-forts  in  India,  and  said  to  be  garrisoned  *  by 
upwards  of  10,000  men.  The  Bhow,  who  had  no 
idea  of  gaining  it  by  force,  thought  he  might  suc- 
ceed by  treachery,  aaad  endeavoured  to  seduce  the 
commander,  butinvam. 

The  BhCiW  seemed  to  have  haidly  any  other  object 
than  to  procure  repose  aad  reftcehment  to  his  annjr 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Chittledrpog,  till  after  the 
beginning  of  December,  when  forage  b^^  to  fail 
Afertile  ceuntiy  was  intersected  by  the  Toom,  and 
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BOOK  VI.  the  Budra,  which  by  their  junction  form  the  river. 
Chap.  4.  jj,^  n^me  of  which  is  also  composed  by  the  union  of 
1791^  theirs.  It  was  defended;  howerer,  by  several  forts. 
Hooly  Honore,  one  of  the  most  important  of  them, 
situated  at  the  conflux  rf  the  rivers,  Captain  little, 
with  his  detachment,  undertook  to  reduce.  He  took 
up  his  ground  on  the  19th  of  December ;  effected  a 
breach  the  £[dlowing  day ;  and  carried  the  place  by 
storm  in  the  night.  After  this,  the  smaller  fofrts 
surrendered,  without  opposition;  and  only  Simoga 
lemained. 

Tippoo,  at  a  preceding  period  of  the  season,  had 
sent  one  of  his  generals,  with  a  considerable  army^ 
to.  keep  open  his  communication  with  the  rich  pro^ 
vinces  6f  Bednore  and  Mangalore,  almost  the  only 
part  of  his  dominions  which  was  not  either  in  tbe 
postession  of  his  enemies,  or  had  sustained  the  ra- 
vages of  the  war.  This  officer  had  taken  post  nedr 
Simoga.  But  on  the  approach  of  the  J^iahrattas,.lie 
left  his  Entrenchments,  for  a  position  in  the  woods, 
some  mil^  to  the  westward;  from  which  he  purposed 
to  act*  upon  them  daring  the  siege. 

It  was  of  great  importance  'to  begin  by  dislodging 
this  enemy.  But  all  tbe  •  difficulties  and  hazard  of 
the  attempt  were  by  no  meims  understood.  His 
position  was  one  of  the  strongest  whic^  the'  choice 
of  circumstances  could  have  given.  His  right  was 
completely  defisiided  by>  the  river  Toom;;bis.leftbj 
hiUs  ooyoied  with  Junglev  which  i^proedbed  witb&i 
a  ddk  of  the  river ;  his  rear  was  secured  by  an  im- 
penetrable jungle  ;  and  a  deepa:avine,*haviQga  jungfe 
beyond  it^  protected>  fals>£nihtw  ^^  The  open*  ^mci^'' 
says  lieutenant  Moorie,  ^.mi^  whidi  the  4soemy  had 
pitched  .thbir  csmpy'itm^inbti.niaienthariiisix  AunA^ 
yards  wide.;,  and  was,  iqKm  the.'whoHTriatufaUy,  the 
ibrongest.  place,  wd  ever  wwrr^  nor  oqa  we  Ibrm  an 
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idea  of  on^'inore  disadvantageous  to  an  assault.   Had  bookvl 
their  situation  beenaccuratdy  known,  no  one,  but_^f|^' 
an  officer  who  had  the  most  unlimited  confidence  in     1791. 
kb  iroop^  could,  in  prudence,   have  hazarded  an 
attack-**   » 

^  OS  course  the  enterprise  fell  to  the  English.  In 
suefa  -a  position  the  Mahratta  cavalry  were  unable  to 
aeti  emd  a  cotps  of  infantry,  who  had  advanced 
infa)  tiie  jungle,  when  directed  to  a  position .  where 
possibly  they  might  have  been  of  some  use,  declared 
they  had  no  ammunition.  Not  only  were  the  Mah- 
rattas  useless ;  *'  so  far  as  we  observed,"  sfiys  Lieu* 
tenant  Moore, .  **  they  were  no  trifling  impediment.*' 

Leaving,  by  the  Bhow*s  desire,  four  guns  with 
nine  companies,  to  guard  the  camp.  Captain  little, 
with  the  remainder  of  his  detachment,  less  than  7£^0 
bayonets,  and  two  guns,  proceeded  to  the  attack. 
About  one  o'dock  they  entered  the  jungle,  tolerably 
open  at  first,  .but  extremely  thick  as  they  approached 
the  enemy ;  who  opened  upon  them  a  heavy  discbarge 
of  guns,  musquetry,  and  rockets.  Both  officers  of 
the  8th  grenadiers  fell ;  and  Captain  Little  had  some 
difficulty  in  supporting  the  Sepoys  under  their  lods. 
The  action  continued  doubtful  a  considerable  time ; 
for  as  only  small  and  broken  parties  could  pass  the 
ravine,  which  was  very  deep,  the  English  could  not 
come  to  the  decision  of  the  bayonet*  After  the  re* 
pulse  of  several  parties,  some  of  whom  had  penetrate 
into  the  camp.  Captain  Little  rallied  the  grenadiers, 
and,  putting  himself  at  their  head,  carried  the  posts 
on  the  eiiiemy's  right,  when  the  rest  of  the  line  pressed 
onwards,  and,  in  a  short  time,  cleared  the  field.  The 
.English  pursued,,  and  captured  the  whole  of  the  gun9, 
ten  in  number ;  and  during  that  time  the  Mahrattas 
plundered  the  camp  with  their  usual  skill.  The 
amount  of  the  >  enemy  was  not  exactly  asceitained. 

9 
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BOORvr.  Bj  the  account  of  the  farianiete  it  esoeeded  10,000 
^''^'  ^'  men.     This  is  allowed  to  have  been  one  of  the  most 
1791.   ^P^^'i^  A°d  brilliant  actions  of  the  wan    The  men 
were  under  arms,  and  actively  employed,  without 
refi-eshment,  for  six  and  thirty   hours.     Though  it 
was  dark,  when  they  returned. to  the  camp,  the 
^ow  sent  to  inform  Captain  Little,  that  he  was 
coming  to  endbrace  him.     The  Captain  excuaed  hiDBi* 
^If  on  account  of  his  fatigue  and  the  lateness  of  tlw 
hour ;  but  was  not  preventfed,  says  Lieutenant  Moore^ 
from  visiting  his  wounded  officers.     The  Bhow  was 
at  head  quarters  by  8un«rise  the  next  morniBg,  com- 
plimenting the  detachment  in  the  most  flattering 
,    terms. 

The  siege  of  Simoga  was  now  undertaken  without 
fear  of  interruption.  A  battery  of  five  guns  .was 
ready  to  open  on  the  2d  of  January,  and  by  noon 
the  next  day  had  effected  a  breacji  nearly  practicahle ; 
when  the  garrison,  on  condition  of  security  to  private 
property,  offered  to  surrender.  It  may  be  remarked 
that  they  required  the  guarantee  of  the  English  de- 
tachment. Such  is  the  depravity  of  Hindu  morals, 
that  it  is  no  affront,  either  to  a  nation  or  an  indi- 
vidual, to  be  charged  with  the  want  of  faith ;  and 
the  Bhow  totally  overlooked  the  oj^irobrium  which 
the  enemy  scrupled  not  to  cast  upon  him  and  Ins 
nation*  The  place  was  capable  of  a  good  defence ; 
but  the  garrison  were  diqarited  by  the  defeat  of  the 
protecting  army,  and  the  greater  part  of  them  had 
deserted. 

The  valuable  countiy  which  the  Bhow  had  thus 
conquered,  and  which  he  regarded  as  an  accession  to 
his  own  personal  dominions,  so  raised  his  ambition, 
that  he  aspired  to  the  conquest,  or  at  any  rate  the 
jdunder  of  Bednore.  After  remaining  inactive  in  the 
neighboui-hood  of  Simoga  tiH  the  middle  of  January, 
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lie  anwed  hj  a  Um  maifdbefl^  Clumigfa  %  country  in  book'VT. 
«preat  part  coveted  with  jungly  at  Fiittcb  Pet»  ope^"*'''^' 
of  tiie  great  barriers  of  the  piomce  of  Be^unes  1791^ 
and  paasing  this  fortress^  without  aaj  aenow  attempt 
upon  it»  he  ^eat  forward  a  detaohment,  which  began 
on  the  28th  to  cannonade  Bednore.    It  was  recalled^ 
however^  the  following  day ;  when  the  army,  to  its 
great  surprise,  received  orders  to  retreat.    To  stqp* 
the  progress  of  the  Mahrattas,  Tippoo  had  detached 
an  army,  under  one  of  his  best  generals,  who  had 
already  advanced  as  far  as  Simoga  and  taken  it 
The  Bhow  was  by  no  means  desirous  of  meetbg  aa 
equal  enemy  in  a  dose  country,  in  which  cavalry 
could  not  advantageously  act.     He  crossed  the  Toom 
near  Iomega  on  the  lOtb  of  February,  and  the  Budra 
the  next  day  near  Binkapoor:  He  obtained  the  fort 
of  Adjampoor  by  capitulation  on  the  ISth :  And  he 
joined  the  allies  on  the  Iftth  of  March^  before  Serin* 
gapatam. 

Recovered  in  health,  reinforced,  and  equq)ped,  the 
Bombay  army,  under  General  Abercromby,  left  their 
cantonments  in  the  ne^hbourhood  (tf  Tellicherry; 
assembled  at  Cannanore  on  the  28d  of  November ; 
and  on  the  5th  of  December  begun  their  march  for 
the  Poodicherrum  Ghaut  Vast  labour  was  neces- 
sary  to  reptist  the  road,  which  the  torrents  of  the 
monsoon  had  destroyed.  Three  weeks,  of  constant 
exertion,  barely  sufficed  to  bring  up  the  heavy  guns ; 
but  on  the  18th  of  January,  the  whole  of  the  artiU  , 
lery,  amounting  to  eighty^ix  carriages,  of  which 
eighteen  were  heavy,  with  the  usual  proportion  of 
ammunition,  and  forty  days  rice  for  the  men,  was 
at  the  top  of  the  pass.  Lord  Comwallis  bad  de- 
pended upon  the  army  of  Purseram  Bhow,  with  the 
three  battalions  of  Britbh  Sepoys,  under  Captain 
little,  to  cross  the  Cavery,  and  join  Abercromby ; 
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BOOK  VI.  £br  the>purpo6ebf  ^eaobliiigliimyto  bring' on  his  heary 
^"^^;^;  fgtillepH  to  »arc!r  ivJibout  diead  of  Tippoo,  aad  to 
JT9i«  jomipleldthe  iD9«<»Hpiitntoi«he'Soi]tfaerii  sideof^Se^ 
riDgapataBi  iiDimpjkdiiiect^iff  thisriexpectation,  hf  the 
oraricious'  expeditimr  6f  the  MahF&ttas  to  Bedoore, 
Jte  sent  his  orders,  to  Geoer^'Abemroinby  to  place  bis 
^illerj  in  a  securelpost  at  t^e  top  of  the  Gbauti^ 
and  bold  hb  corps  in  readiness  to  move  at  the  shortest 
notice^  lightly  equipped.  Abercromby  had  ahreadj 
peiformed  his  first  march  from  the  top  of  the  6hauts> 
oik  theiSSd  of  Januai^,  when  these  orders  arrived; 
he  had,  therefore,  to  skid  back  the  heavy  part  of  his 
guns,  and  eneamped  at  the  boitom  of  Uie  Seedaseer 
£rhaat,  to  wait  for  future  instructions, 
r  During  these  proceedings  of  the  confederate  armies» 
the  operations  of  Tippoo  .were  but  fedble ;  and  be* 
tmyed  the  inferiority  of  his  means.  Toward  the  end 
of  June,  he  sent  a  detachment, .  as  well  to  attack 
Coimbetore,  as  to  raise  contributions  and  collect 
supplies  in  the  province.  Lieutenant  Chalmers  bad 
been  left  in  the  command  of  the  |dace ;  with  a  com- 
pany of  tbpasses,  and  a  battalion  of  HTravancore 
Sepoys,  commanded  by  a  French  officer,  named  Migot 
de  la  Combe,  in  the  service  of  the  Rajah.  The  heavy 
gtinsy  ammunition,  and  stores,  had  been  removed 
from  Coimbetore,  as  a  place  not  sufficient  to  stand  a 
siege,  and  placed  in  the  fort  of  Palgaut,  or  Palacat- 
cherry,  where  Major  Cuppage,  who  was  now  tbe 
commanding  officer  in  the  province,  established  his 
head  quarters.  As  it  was  convenient  to  retain  Coim- 
betore for  the  fiscal  business  of  the  {m>vince,  a  few 
liad  guns,  not  worth  i^moving,  and  a  small  quantity 
of  amiiaunition  were  left  in  it ;  with  directions  to  the 
commandant  to  fall  back  to  Palacatcherry,  if  a  power- 
ful enemy  should  appear.  The  party  who  were  now 
sent  against  Coimbetore  appeared  not  to  Lieutenant 
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Chalmers  sufficiently  formidable  to  remove  him  from  BOOK  VL 
his  post     After  a  siege,  however^  of  some  durationi     ^^^'  ^\ 
a  breach  was  made,  and  on  the  llth  of  July  the    1791^ 
enemy  attempted  to  storm«     It  was  with  great  d]ffi«> 
culty  that  order  was  preserved  i^mong  the  Travancore 
troops;  but  the  zeal  of  their  French  commander  ably 
seconded  the  exertions  of  the  Lieutenant,  and  the 
enemy  were  repulsed  with  great  slaughter.     M^jor 
Cuppage,  who  advanced  with  expedition  firom  Pala^ 
catcherry,  completed  their  discomfiture,  taking  the  two 
guns  with  which' they  had  breached  the  fort,  and  pur«. 
suing  them  till  they  crossed  the  Bowani. 

At  the  time  of  this  transaction  the  Sultan  with  his 
army  had  made  a  movement  towards  the  north ;  with 
the  intention,  as  was  at  first  supposed,  of  proceeding 
against  Purseram  Bhow  in  the  province  of  Chittle^ 
droog.  This  alarmed  ComwaUis  so  much,  that  he 
thought  it  necessary  to  make  a  few  marches  in  the 
same  direction,  for  the  purpose  of  recalling  the  hostile 
army.  But  Tippoo,  having  covered  a  large  convoy 
which  he  expected  from  Bednore^  having  routed,  by 
a  detachment,  a  corps  of  the  army  of  Purseranl  Bhow^ 
left  by  that  chief,  on. his  route  to  Sera,  for  the  purpose 
of  masking  Aludgerry,  and  having  terrified  into  flight 
the.  garrison  thrown  by  the  Mahrattas  at  the  sam^ 
time  into  Great  Balipoor,  returned  to  the  neighbour* 
hood  of  his  capital.  As  soon  as  there,  he  dispatched 
Kummer  u  Deen  Khan,  his  second  in  command,  into 
Coimbetore«  Beside  the  army  which  this  General 
led  into  Coimbetore;  a  Hght  party,  chiefly  horse,  pro-> 
ceeded  with  him  till  after  he  descended  the  Gujelhutty 
pass,  and  then  crossing  the  Cavery,  proceeded  through 
the  Tapoor  pass;  and  with  great  secrecy  and  dispatch 
conducted  a  new  KeUedar  with  a  reinforcement,  to 
Kistnagherry ;  the  only  place  of  importance  which 
Tippoo  now  possessed,  between  Bangalore  and  Car-* 
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BOOKVi.natic.     This   service  performed,   they  remained  to 
^"^^:  ^'  ravage  the  country ;  and  threatened  interruption  ta 
1791  •    the  British  convoys. 

The  Khan  arrived  before  Coimbetore,  towards  the 
end  of  October,  with  a  force,  of  which  the  estimate, 
at  500  regular  cavalry,  8,000  regular  infantry,  and 
fourteen  pieces  of  cannon,  with  a  body  of  irregulars, 
both  horse  and  foot,  is  probably  overcharged.     lieu- 
tenant Chalmers,  re-inforced  by  the  two  heavy  guns 
which  were  taken  from  the  enemy's  routed  detach- 
ment, and  Lieutenant  Nash,  with  a'  company  of  re- 
gular Sepoys  from  Palacatcherry,  expected  to  hold 
the  place  till  relieved  by  Major  Cuppage.     The  want 
of  ammunition  was  the  chief  defect,  supj^es  of  which 
the  Rlajor  repeatedly  sent  by  Sepoys,  who  contrived 
to  enter  during  the  night.     On  the  22d  of  October 
Cuppage  marched  from  Palacatcherry  with  three  bat- 
talions of  Sepoys,  six  field-pieces,  and  two  Travancore 
battalions  without  guns.     The   enemy  determined, 
with  their  superiority  of  numbers  to  anticipate  his 
approach ;  and  met  him  at  the  distance  of  about  «iK 
miles  from   Coimbetore.      The   Khan   appeared  to 
decline  engaging ;  but  made  a  dexterous  movement 
to  the  right  of  the  English  detachment,  and  placed 
them  in  such  a  position,  that  it  was  necessary  for  the 
commander  either  to  force  his  way  to  Coimbetore, 
leaving  the  Khan  behind  him,  and  the  road  open  to 
Palacatcherry,  or  to  fall  back  for  the  security  of  that 
more  important  post,  and  leave  Coimbetore  to  its  fate. 
Thus  outgeneraled,  the  British  officer,  considering,  that 
if  the  enemy  got  possession  of  the  strong  and  narrow 
defile  which  led  td  Palacatcherry,  it  might  be  no  easy 
task  to  return ;  considering  also  that  a  large  convoy 
from  Madras,  of  bullocks  for  the  use  of  the  Bombay 
army,  was  now  on  its  way,  and  might  be  taken  by  the 
enemy  if  they  got  between  him  and  the  pass ;  and  not 
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thiiddhg  himself  sufficiently  strong  to  spare  a  detach-  bOOKVl 
ment  to  take  possession  of  the  defile,  when  allowing  ^^^'  ^' 
the  enemy  to  pass,  and  following  them  close  into  2^92. 
the  defile,  he  might  have  taken  them  between  two 
fires,  made  up  his  mind  to  retreat  On  seeing  the 
English  begin  to  recede,  the  enemy  rapidly  advanced  to 
theattack;  showers  of  rockets  attempted  to  break  the 
detachment;  andthe  cavalry  approached  with  bold- 
ne^  id  the  charge;  They  wene  received  by  the  flank 
companies  of  tHe  rear  guard,  and  several  times  re^ 
pulsed;  when  the  Khan,  unable  to  prevent  the  march 
of  the  column,  proclaimed  a  victory  and  returned 
to  Coimbetore.  The  ammunition  of  the  place  wa^ 
nearly  expended ;  a  breach  was  made ;  and.all  hope 
of  relief  had  expired.  lieutenant  Chalmers  capitu- 
lated on  the  2A  of  November,  on  condition  that 
private  prope4»ty  should  be  secured,  and  the  garrison 
sent  to  Palaeatcherry,  on  their  parole.  The  capitula- 
tion was  violated.  The  garrison  were  detained  a^ 
prisoners,  till  iHj^o  was  consuked ;  and  he  ordered 
them  to  S^hgapatam. 

It  is  worthy  of  mention  that,  about  the  middl<$ 
of  January,  notwithstanding  the  powerful  armies 
with  which  Caniatio  was  defended,  and  the  enemy 
pressed  in  the  very  ceintre  of  his  dominions,  a  party 
of  horse  suddenly  appeared  in  the  neighbourhpod  of 
Madras;  and  made  some  trifling  depredations,  but 
ventured  not  to  remain  beyond  the  space  of  a  day; 
Madras  was  thrown  into  the  most  violent  alarm;  and 
the  gentlemen  of  tlie  settlement  furnished  horses. to 
mount  a  party  of  troopers,  who  with  another  of  itt* 
fantry  were  sent  to  the  Mount. 

Tippoo^  at  thb  time,  renewed  his  ofier  to  send 
vakeels  for  the  settlement  of  disputes;  but  his  mes^- 
sengers  were  immediately  sent  back,' with  an  answer 
that  no  embassy  would  be. admitted,  so  long  as  the 
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BOOKVL  prisoners  taken  at  Coimbetore  were  retained  in  tMaicb 

Chap.  4, 


of  the  capitulation. 
ij^^  In  the  beginning  of  January  the  army  was  en-? 
camped  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ootradroog,  and 
only  waited  for  the  arrival  of  the  heavy  cannon,  and 
the  junction  of  the  Hyderabad  army,  to  set  forward 
on  the  grand  design.^  The  Hyderabad  army  had 
not  yet  taken  Goorumconda,  and  wa3  obl^;ed  to  leave 
the  place  with  a  party  behind  to  retain  the  pettah  and 
continue  the  blockade.  On  the  35t)i  of  January, 
when  the  Hyderabad  army  was  i^roaching  the 
British  camp,  the  Governor-General  went  out  to 
receive,  in  pomp,  the  Prince  who  was  placed  at  its 
head- 
As  the  great  men  of  the  East  would  hurt  their 
dignity  if  they  did  not  exceed  the  time  of  their  ap^ 
pointment  by  several  hours,  the  British  commander 
spent  a  tedious  day  in  attendance^  and  only  met  with 
his  Prince,  as  the  evening  approached. 

Hoolydroogv  ten  miles  in  advance,  had  been  re-oc- 
cupied by  the  enemy ;  and  as  it  was  inaccessible  to 
assault,  and  had  been  repaired  with  great  diligence,  it 
might  have  been  expected,  though  small,  to  ^make  a 
serious  defence.  But  when  the  Kelledar  was  sum- 
moned by  Colonel  Maxwell,  and  was  told,  that  the 

1  Colonel  Wllks  accuses  the  Mahrattas^  rather  than  the  Nizam^  of 
causing  delay.  **  The  demonstrations  of  Tippoo  Sultaun,''  he  says, 
**  to  the  northward  had  induced  his  Lordship  to  request,  that  Purseram 
Bhow  should  advance  simultaneously  on  the  direct  road  from  Sera,  as 
well  to  prevent  a  detachment  to  Goorumconda,  which  actually  occurred, 
as  to  form  a  column  on  his  right  to  unite  at  the  proper  time  with  General 
Abeieromby :  bat  the  general  purposes  of  the  war  were  of  secoodaiy 
consideration  in  all  the  movements  of  this  chief:  he  had  a  political 
illness  which  produced  an  embarrassing  correspondence,  and  it  was  the 
necessity  of  delay  arising  from  this  circumstance  which  indueed  Lord 
Cornwallis  to  occupy  the  time  intended  for  advance  in  the  siege  of  S»- 
vendroog,  which  he  had  determined  to  leave  in  his  rear  from  the  great 
improbability  of  being  able  to  reduce  it;  and  thus  in  the  actual  result 
the  delay  was  useful.^    Historical  Sketches,  iii*  p.  919. 
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attdck  would  instantly  commence,  he  was  so  dismayed  BOOK  vr. 
as  to  surrender  without  resistance.  '^'^^ 

Before  the  march,  the  eastern  chiefs  were  invited    ^yp^. 
to  an  imposing  spectacle,  that  of  the  British  army  in 
battle  array;  at  which  they  gazed  with  childish,  more 
than  rational  curiosity. 

On  the  first  of  February  the  combined  forces  began 
to  advance  from  Hoolydroog.  The  English  army,  as 
usual,  moved  off  at  break  of  day.  A  change,  of  suf- 
ficient importance  to  require  a  description,  had  been 
introduced  into  the  order  of  the  march.  In  formar 
wars,  and  at  the  beginning  of  the  present,  the  army 
advanced  in  one  column,  with  the  battering  train  in 
the  rear ;  which  was  apt  to  fall  behind  so  far,  that 
sometimes  it  reached  not  the  ground  of  encampment 
before  the  following  day.  It  was  next  tried  in  the 
centre  of  the  column  ;  but  in  that  case  it  separated 
the  wings,  and  produced  still  greater  delay.  The 
succeeding  experiment  was,  to  march  with  it  in  front: 
an  improvement ;  as  it  had  the  first  of  the  road,  and 
being  parked  on  the.  leading  flank,  got  earlier  off  the 
ground,  and  without  interruption  from  the  line.  As 
the  train  however  became  enlarged,  it  occupied  so 
great  an  extent  of  road  as  to  draw  out  the  line  of 
maix^h  to  a  very  inconvenient  length ;  and  the  plan 
was  then  adopted  of  marching  with  it,  on  one  road, 
and  the  troops  and  light  guns  on  another  road,  on  its 
flank.  The  success  of  this  experiment  suggested  an 
additional  improvement.  After  wheel-carriages  be- 
came very  numerous,  and  prolonged  to  an  inconvenient 
length  the  line  of  the  march,  a  third  road  was  taken 
by  vehicles  of  that  description  on  the  other  flank  of 
the  train.  The  English  army,  according  to  this  ar- 
rangement, was  seen  in  three  columns ;  1 .  The  bat- 
tering guns,  tumbrels,  and  heavy  carriages,  on  the  . 
great  road,  in  the  centre;  2.  Tke  line  of  infantry  ^d 
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BOOK  VL  field  pieces,  parallel  to  the  first,  ajt  tbe  distance  of 
^^^^-^'  about  one  hundred  yards,  on  the  right  flank,  which 
l^gg  was  nearest  to  the  enemy ;  and  3.  On  the  left  of  the 
battering  train,  all  the  l^ter  part  of  th^  stcnre-carts^ 
with  the  baggage  conveyances,  aind  the  followers  cf 
the  camp.  The  line  of  march  was,  in  this  manner, 
shortened  to  one  third  of  the  space  to  which  a  single 
column  would  hare  drawn  it  out ;  and  every  part  of 
the  moving  body  was  much  nearer  protection.* 

The  armies  of  the  allies  followed,  at  their  usual 
hour,  and  in  their  usual  confusion. 

The  last  day*s  march,  on  the  5th  of  February,  ovet 
tlie  barren  heights  which  lie  to  the  north-east  of  Se- 
ringapatam,  afforded  the  allies  a  view  of  the  Mysorean 
capital,  and  the  enemy  encamped  under  its  walls. 
They  toolc  up  their  ground,  across  the  valley  of  Afil* 
^otah,  at  the  distance  of  about  six  miks  firom  the 
Sultan;  a  body  of  whose  horse  had  hovered  about  the 
army  from  nearly  the  beginning  of  the  march ;  but 
Ivith  little  power  of  giving  annoyance. 

Separated  from  the  chain  erf"  hills  which  the  army 
had  immediately  crossed,  there  stood,  at  a  little 
distance  on  the  plain,  a  duster  of  high  rocks  caUed 
the  French  rocks,  with  a  large  adjoining  tank,  or  re- 
servoir of  water.  The  space  between  these  rocks, 
and  the  hills,  was  occupied  by  the  line  of  the  British, 
fronting  the  Sultan  ;  the  hills  affbrding  protection  on 
the  left,  and  the  French  rocks  affording  not  only  popo- 
tection  on  the  right,  but  covering  from  the  view  of 
the  enemy  a  part  of  the  line  which  extended  behind 

f  It  had  also  b^n  found  an  ioiprovement  of  the  greatest  importaDce, 
to  harness  the  bullocks  tq  the  heavy  guns  four  a-brcast,  instead  of  two; 
carrying  back  the  chain  by  which  they  drew,  to  the  axle  of  the  gun 
instead  of  that  of  the  limber.  lo  the  first  campaign,  a  few  eighteen 
pounders  created  the  greatest  difiWulty  and  delay.  At  this  time,  the 
Wtiering  train  moved  with  a  facility  not  much  less  than  that  of  the  rest 
6f  the  army. 
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them.    The  feserve  encamped  about  a  mile  in  the  bookvi. 
rear,  facing  imtvrardsf,  with  the  stores  and  baggage  in  ^"^'''  ^' 
the  interval  between.     The  armies  of  the  Hyderabad  "^792" 
Frinoe  and  the  Mahrattas,  were  somewhat  further  in 
the  Year,  the  ote  on  tiie  right,  the  other  on  the  left  of 
the  British  reserve. 

After  his  arrival  before  Seringapatam,  Lord  Com- 
wallis  wrote  immec^ately  to  General  Abercromby,  to 
march,  and  occupy  as  strong  a  position  as  he  could 
find  on  the  south  side  of  a  particular  ford,  which  had 
been  described  as  one  of  the  best  on  the  river,  at  a 
distance  of  nearly  forty  miks  from  the  Sultanas  capital . 
It  was  the  intention  of  the  English  commander  to  em- 
ploy the  troops  of  the  Nizam,  along  with  the  English 
battalions  attadted  to  it,  in  the  service  originally  des- 
tined for  Purseram  Bhow,  namely,  that  of  forming  a 
junction  with  General  Abercromby,  and  completing 
the  investment  of  Seringapatam^  and  the  minister  of 
the  Nizam,  who,  under  the  nominal  authority  of  the 
Prince,  possessed  in  reality  the  whole  command  of  the 
army,  showed  a  real  desire  to  second  the  wishes  of 
Lwd  CornwalUs :  on  taking  cognizance  however  of 
the  state  of  this  part  of  the  confederate  force,  the 
Commander-in-Chief  discovered,  that  the  Hyderabad 
minister  was  so  little  qualified  for  the  business  he 
was  sent  to  perform,  that  he  could  not,  if  removed 
from  the  English  markets,  and  the  northern  communi- 
cations, provide,  even  for  a  few  days,  supphes  to  his 
troops.  Greatly  di^leased  with  Purseram  Bhow, 
whose  army  was  well  qualified  to  have  yielded  assis- 
tance, either  in  completing  the  investment  of  the  ca- 
pital, or  making  head  against  the  corps  with  which 
Tippoo  might  endeavour  to  interrupt  the  supplies  of 
the  besiegers.  Lord  Cornwallis  wrote  letters  as  well  to 
Poonah  to  complain  of  his  conduct,  as  to  himself  to 
iuxrelerate  his  ap||roach.   As  the  armies  of  the  Nizam 
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BOOK  VI.  and  Huny  Punt  could  not  act  on  detached  service, 
.HAP.  *'  they  remained  completely  useless  and  unemployed* 


1799.  Seringapatam  is  situated  in  an  island  formed  by 
two  branches  of  the  Cavery,  which,  after  sq[iaratiog 
to  a  distance  of  a  mile  and  a  half»  again  unite,  about 
four  miles  below  the  place  of  their  separation.  Around 
Seringapatam  ran  the  usual  hedge,  called  the  bound 
hedge,  composed  bf  the  bamboos,  and  other  strong  and 
prickly  shrubs  of  the  country,  forming  a  rampart  of 
considerable  strength.  On  the  northern  side,  that  on 
which  the  confederate  army  had  taken  up  their 
ground,  an  oblong  space  of  about  three  miles  in  length, 
and  from  half  a  mile  to  a  mile  in  breadth,  was  endos* 
ed  between  the  hedge  and  the  river.  In  this  enclo- 
sure Tippoo  was  encamped.  It  contained  the  most 
commanding  ground  on  that  side  of  the  fort ;  and 
was  further  guarded  in  front  by  a  large  tank  or  canal; 
by  rice  fields  which  it  watered ;  and  by  the  windings 
of  a  river  called  the  Lockany,  which  crossed  the  line 
of  the  British  camp,  and  intersected  the  intermediate 
vidley  by  three  streams,  of  which  one  fell  into  the  Ca- 
▼ery  near  the  eastern  point  of  the  island.  To  the 
natural  strength  of  this  position  was  added  the  assis* 
tance  of  six  large  redoubts  erected  on  commanding 
ground ;  of  which  one,  called  the  Mosque  redoubt, 
situated  at  the  western  extremity,  on  an  eminence 
somewhat  advanced  beyond  the  line  of  the  rest,  and 
in  the  comer  of  the  bound  hedge  which  was  here 
carried  out  to  surround  it,  was  a  post  of  great 
strength,  and  covered  the  left  of  the  encampment 
The  mountainous  range  which  protected  the  left  of 
the  British  line,  extended  close  to  the  river  at  the 
eastern  end  of  the  island ;  and  by  a  hill  called  the 
Carrighaut,  the  fortifications  of  which  had  been 
lately  improved,  together  with  the  branch  of  the 
liOckany  which  entered  the  Cavery  at  its  base^afibnL 

8 
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ed  strong  protection  to  the  right  of  the  Sultan's  en-  boorvi. 
campment  ^^*'^'  ^' 


In  the  western  angle  of  the  island  was  situated  the  ^^92. 
strong  fortress  of  Seringapatam.  The  eastern  part 
was  fortified  towards  the  river  by  redoubts  and  bat- 
teries^ connected  by  a  strong  entrenchment  with  a 
deep  ditch.  The  fort  and  island  therefore  constituted 
a  second  line,  which  supported  the  defences  of  the 
firsts  and  afforded  a  secure  retreat,  as  from  the  out- 
works to  the  body  of  a  place.  Heavy  cannon  in  the 
redoubts,  and  the  field  train  disposed  to  the  best  ad- 
vantage, to  the  amount  of  100  pieces  of  artillery,  de- 
fended the  first  line ;  and  at  least  three  times  that 
number  were  employed  in  the  fort  and  island.  The 
Sultan's  army  was  supposed,  at  a  low  estimation,  to 
amount  to  5,000  cavalry,  and  from  forty  to  fifty 
thousand  infantry.  He  commanded  the  centre  and 
right  of  his  line  in  person,  and  had  his  tent  pitched 
near  the  most  easterly  of  the  six  redoubts,  which 
from  that  circumstance  was  called  the  Sultan's  re- 
doubt. 

Tippoo,  having  abandoned  the  design  of  keeping 
the  field  against  so  powerful  a  combination  of  foes, 
had  directed  his  attention  to  the  fortification  of  this 
position,  and  the  improvement  of  his  defences  in  the 
island  and  fort.  His  plan  of  defence  was  founded  on 
the  hope  of  being  able  to  protract  the  siege,  till  the 
want  of  supplies  in  a  country  already  exhausted,  or  at 
any  rate  the  recurrence  of  the  monsoon,  should  com- 
pel his  enemies  to  retreat.  He  was  probably  the 
more  confirmed  in  the  anticipation  of  this  result,  be- 
cause it  was  the  same  expedient  by  which  his  father 
had  bafiSed  the  potent  combination  by  which  he  was 
attacked  in  1767. 

The  Britbh  troops  had  just  be^n  dismissed  from 
the  parade,  at  six  o'clock  iii  the  evening  of  the  6th, 
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BOOK  VI.  when  thejr  w^re  directed,  to  fall  in  again  widi  tiheir 
^^^'  ^'  anns  and  ammunition. 
1792  E^very  thing  was  in  its  {nrqier  jdace  at  half  an  hour 
after  e^ht  o'clock,  when  the  'Order  was  given  to 
march.  The  evening  was  calm  aqd  serene;  the  moon 
shone  bright ;  and  the  troops  advanced  in  sQence. 
The  security  of  the  northern  supplies,  and  the  difli^ 
euky  of  crosang  the  river  with  all  the  storn  and 
heavy  artillery,  pcnnted  out  the  necessity  of  dish)^- 
ing  the  enemy.  But  his  position,  every  where  pr»» 
tected  by  the  guns  of  the  fort,  or  the  batteries  of  the 
island,  was  so  strong,  that  in  an  open  attack  in  day 
fight,  the  event  was  donbtful,  the  loss  of  a  great  num^^ 
ber  of  the  best  soldiers  of  the  army  unavoidable*  Hie 
night  was  therefore  chosen,  and  an  early  night  for 
the  greater  certainty  c^  surprise.  As  guns  could 
be  of  little  service  in  the  dark,  and  the  state  of  the 
ground  made  it  difficult  to  convey  them,  it  was  re> 
aelved  that  none  should  be  employed. 

The  army  was  formed  into  three  columns :  The 
right  column  composed  of  two  European,  and  five 
native  battidions,  under  the  G(»nmand  of  General 
Medows :  The  centre  column,  of  three  Eurq)ean,  and 
five  native  battalions,  led  by  [the  Commander-in-Chief: 
And  the  left,  of  one  battalion  of  European,  with  three 
id  native  troops,  under  the  command  of  Colonel  Max- 
well* 

According  to  the  plan  of  attack,  the  centre  cohimn, 
under  the  Commander  in  Chief,  was  to  penetrate  the 
centre  of  the  enemy's  camp,  while  the  columns  on  the 
right  and  the  left  were  to  take  possession  of  the  posts 
which  defended  the  enemy^s  flanks :  And  the  front 
divisions  of  all  the  three  columns,  after  carrying  what 
was  immediately  opposed  to  them,  were  to  cross  with 
the  fugitives,  and  endeavour  to  get  possesaon  of  the 
hatteries  on  the  island.  •  So  early  an  attack*  he&re 
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^e  jwctjon  of  the  Bombay  armies,  and  during  the  BOQKVL 
darkness  of  the  i%ht,  was  probabljr  unexpected  by  ^°^'*'  ^' 
Tippoo.     The  aUi^^  to  whom  the  plan  of  the  attack    17^2. 
was  nqt  Gommu^iq^t^  till  after  the  columns  had 
marehed,  were  ip  the  gr^^^  con^mation.     To  at- 
tack with  a  Imndful  of  infantry,  and  without  cannon, 
the  whole  of  Tippoo*s  army  m  a  fortified  camp  under 
jthe  watts  of  his  capital,  aj>peared  to  them  an  extraor- 
dinary attempt.    And  their  surprise  was  increased, 
when  told  that  Lord  ComwalUs  in  person  command- 
ed the  division  whidi  was  to  penetrate  the  centre  of 
the  enemy's  camp^  ai^d  had  gone  to  fight,  as  they  ex- 
pressed it,  like  a  private  soldier. 

When  the  cdumns  were  on  the  march,  the  camp 
was  stnjick,  anjd  the  baggage  packed;  the  corps  of 
iQirtiUery,  and  the  quarter  and  rear  guards  of*  the  line, 
^tood  to  their  guns  and  arms ;  while  the  reserve,  con* 
sisting  of  the  cavalry  and  the  7th  brigade,  were  drawn 
up  in  front  of  the  camp^  to  act  as  occasion  might 
require,  or  to  pass  a  night  of  the  keenest  anxiety. 

Between  ten  and  eleven  o'clock  the  centre  column 
touched  upon  the  enemy's  grand  guard,  who  were 
escorting  a  party  of  rocket  men  for  the  annoyance 
during  the  night,  of  the  English  camp.  The  horsemen 
galloped  back  to  the  line ;  but  the  men  with  the  roclfi* 
ets  remained,  and  endeavoured  by  discharging  them 
to  harass  the  march.  At  the  time  when  the  racket- 
ing began,  the  left  .division  were  ascending  the  Cari- 
gliAut  hill,  which  soon  became  illumined  with  the 
discharge  of  musquetry .  The  centre  column  (the  men, 
when  it  was  discovered,  lengthening  the  step,  as  if 
moved  by  one  impulse  though  silence  was  not 
Ivoken  by  a  single  voice,  and  in  one  minute  moving 
at  double  the  former  pace)  gained  the  hedge,  and  en- 
tered the  enemy's  iines,  about  fifteen  minutes  after  the 

2 
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BOOK  vr.  return  of  the  horsemen  hadcommunicftted  to  the  enemy 
^"^'''^'  the  alarm.  The  right  division,  which  had  a  more  diffi- 
1792*  ^^  march,  and  was  misguided  to  a  point  more  dis- 
tant than  was  intended,  entered  the  bound  hedge 
about  half  past  eleven,  when  the  disdiarge  of  cannon 
and  musquetrj  showed  that  the  rest  of  the  troops  had 
every  where  closed  with  the  enemy. 

Of  the  centre  column,  8,700  firelooks,  the  front 
corps  had  for  its  primary  object  to  pass  into  the  island 
with  the  fugitives :  the  corps  in  the  centre  was  first 
to  clear  the  right  of  the  camp,  and  next,  if  possible,  to 
gain  the  island ;  while  that  in  the  rear  was  to  form 
a  reserve  under  Lord  Comwallis,  in  a  position  where 
he  might  support  the  other  two,  and  wait  the  co-ope- 
ration of  the  columns  on  his  right  and  left.  The  head 
of  the  column  penetrated  the  hedge,  under  a  heavy 
but  ill  directed  fire,  both  of  cannon  and  musquetry; 
and  as  it  advanced,  the  enemy  gave  way.  The  lead- 
ing companies,  the  Captains  of  which  had  been  in- 
structed to  charge  themselves,  each  particularly  with 
the  men  of  his  own  command,  and,  in  getting  to  the 
fort,  to  regard  the  celerity  more  than  the  solidity  of 
their  movement,  pushed  their  way  directly  to  the 
river.  Amid  the  entanglements  of  the  rice  fields,  and 
thQ  darkness  and  hurry  of  the  night,  the  front  com- 
panies separated  into  two  bodies.  The  party  which 
first  reached  the  ford,  crossed  without  opposition 
under  the  very  walls  of  the  fort.  Captain  Lindsay 
pushed  into  the  sortie  in  hopes  of  entering  the  gate 
with  the  fugitives ;  but  it  had  been  shut  immediately 
before,  and  the  bridge  drawn  up.  The  second  party 
reached  the  same  ford  about  five  minutes  after  the 
first  had  gained  the  opposite  side.  The  passage  was 
now  more  difficult,  for  the  ford  was  choked  up  by  the 
crowds  of  the  enemy  pressing  inte  the  island-     No 
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resbtanee  was,  however,  attempted,  and  though  som^  BOORVi. 
guns  were  dischai^ged  from .  the  fort,  they  were  not  ^^^^'  ^* 
directed  to  the  ford«    The  first  party  marched  across    ^^^ 
the  island,  and  took  post  near  the  southern  side.    Co- 
lonel Knox  who  commanded  the  second,  proceeded 
towards  the  eastern  angle  of  the  island,  near  which  ' 

there  was  a  pettah/  or  town,  called  SHiaher  Ganjam, 
with  lines  and  batteries  towards  the  river,  command* 
ing  the  eastern  ford*  ,  The  pettah  was  hardly  carried, 
when  a  firing  began  from  the  batteries  on  the  river* 
It  indicated  that  the  troops  on  the  left  had  penetrated 
the  enemy's  cainp»  and,  it  might  be,  were  forcing  their 
way  into  the  idand.  The  Colonel  dispatched  the 
greater  part. of  his  corps  to  take  these  batteries  in 
reva^se.  As  soon  as  .the  men  came  down  upon  them 
in  the  rear,  where  they  were  open,  the  enemy,  who 
could  not  judge  of  their  numbers,  and  trembled  at  the 
baycmet  in  European  hands,  abandoned  the  worlds  and 
dispersed. 

Beside  these  two  p^ies,  a  third,  consisting  chiefly 
of  the  seven  battalion,  companies  of  the  fifty-second 
regiment  under  Captain  Hunter,  came  to  the  river 
soon  after  the  party  of  Ccdonel  Knox,  but  at  a  place 
about  half,  way  betweisn  the  two  fords,  where  they 
crossed,  and  took  post  in  what  was  called  the  Rajah*s 
garden.  Ignorant  that  any  other  tropps  had  passed 
into  the  island.  Captain  Hunter  resolved  to  remain  in 
the  garden  till  a  greater  force  should  arrive,  or  cir^' 
cumstanoes  recommend  an  enterprise^  He  soon,  how«- 
ever,  perceived  that  his  post,  being  exposed  to  the 
guns  of  the  fort,,  would  not  be  tenable  at  break  of 
day ;  and  endeavoured,  but  in  vain,  to  send  intelli- 
gence of  his  situation  to  Lord  Comwallis.  After  he 
had  been  two  hoors  in  the  garden,  a  part  of  the  enemy 
brought  two  field-piedes  to  the  opposite  bank ;  when 
he  plunged  into  the  river  to  cross  and  attack  them  be- 
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BOOK VI.  fore  the  guns  were  ufilimbercd  for  action;  sncoeeded, 

^"^^'^'  though  not  without  loss,  from  a  heavy  fire  both  of 

-Mrt*,  '  musquetry  and  cannon  ;  passed  through  the  enemy's 

camp  without  opposition;  and  joined  LordComwallis 

at  a  critical  n^oment. 

Such  w^e  the  operations  of  the  fVotft  division  of  the 
centre  column  ;  and'  such  waa  the  first  part  of  the 
operations  on  the  island. 

One  of  the  native  regiments  of  the  first  diviston 
lost  its  commander  in  pacing  Uie  hedge,  and  feU  into 
some  disorder  in  taking  ground  to  the  right;  The 
centre  division  hastened  to  its  support,  and  theace 
I»'Oceeded  to  the  left  to  attack  the  right  wing  of  th6 
enemy.  On  approacHing  the  Sultan'-s  redoubt,  a  large 
body  of  horse  opposed  themselves.  Major  Dalryniple 
formed  the  seventy-first  regiment,  and  gave  orders  to 
fire  one  round,  to  load  and  shoulder.  On  the  clear- 
ing up  of  the  smoke,  the  horse  were  seen  at  a  dis- 
tance scattered  over  the  field.  The  corps  proceeded 
to  attack  the  Sultan's  redoubt;  but  on  mounting  the 
walls,  and  entering  the  embrasures,  found  it  aban- 
doned. Leaving  two  companies  of  the  seventy-first 
regiment,  a  detachment  of  artillery,  and  fifty  sepoys 
for  its  defence,  they  advanced,  and  completed  the 
defeat  of  the  enemy's  right,  which  had  been  turned 
by  the  column  of  Maxwell. 

The  rear  division  'Lord  Comwallis  formed  near  the 
Sultan's  redoubt,  and  waited,  in  anxious  expectation, 
for  the  column  of  Greneral  Medows  from  the  right 
About  two  hours  before  day-light,  he  was  joined  by 
Captain  Hunter,  after  his  return  from  the  island. 
The  men  had  scarcely  time  to  replace  their  cart- 
ridges, which  had  been  damaged  in  the  river,  when  a 
large  body  of  troops,  part  of  Tippoo*&  centre  and  left, 
who  had  recovered  firom  the  early  panic  of  the  night, 
made  a  disposition,  and  advanced  with  a  considerable 
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degite  of  order  and  resolution.    The  pttrty^  animated  book  vi. 
by  the  presence  of  the  commander  in  chief,  returned  ^^^'^', 
with  coolness  thefire  of  the  enemy,  and  charged  them    ny^* 
with  the  bayonet  on  their  approach*     They  returned 
several  times,  however,  with  great  bravery,  to  the  at- 
tack,  and  were  not  finally  repulsed  till  the  day  was 
about  to  break.     ComwaUis  then  ordered  his  men  to 
retire  towards  the  Carighaut  hill,  that  they  might 
not  be  exposed  to  the  fire  of  the  fort,  or  surrounded 
by  the  enemy  at  day  light;  and  was  met  by  General 
Medows,  hastening  to  support  him.^ 

It  was  the  intention  of  the  Commander-in-Chie^ 
that  the  column  of  the  right,  3,S00  firelocks,  under 
General  Medows,  should  penetrate  the  line  about  halt 
a  mile  east  from  the  mosque  redcmbt,  which  was  not 
intended  to  be  attacked,  as  it  was  understood  to  be 
very  strong,  stood  at  a  consnderable  distance  from  the 
enemy's  front,  and  would  no  doubt  be  evacuated,  if 
the  rout  of  the,  army  was  completed.  By  a  mistake 
of  the  guides,^  the  cdumn  was  led  to  a  point' further 
west  than  that  which  was  intended,  and  at  no  consi- 
derable distance  from  the  formidable  redoubt.  On 
approaching  the  hedge,  one  battaUon  of  the  front 
division  was  desired  to  make  a  circuit  to  the  right,  to 
can  the  attention  of  the  enemy,  while  the  column 
penetrated,  and  having  done  so,  left  two  battalions  as 
a  reserve,  just  within  the  hedge.  Colonel  Nesbit, 
who  led  the  column,  the  station  of  the  General  being 

1  The  Commander-in-Chief  paid  a  hearb-feit  compliment  to  the  spirit 
and  fidelity  of  General  Medows.  When  the  enemy  began  to  attack 
him,  "  If  General  Medows/'  said  he,  *<  be  above  ground,  this  will 
btiag  him."  The  haf  mony  of  these  leaders  is  one  of  the  finest  features  of 
the  campaign :  the  zeal  with  which  Medows  strove  to  perform  the 
duties  of  the  second,  after  being  deprived  of  the  honours  of  the  first 
command ;  and  the  pleasure  which  Cornwallis  displayed  in  proclaim- 
ing the  mertt  of  General  Medows,  and  the  iuiportance  of  the  senricea 
^vhich  he  received  from  him. 

«  By  an  ambiguity  of  the  orders,  says  Col,  Wilks.  iii.  'iSO. 
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BOOK  VL  in  the  ceatre,  agreeably  to  the  orders  of  the  Comman* 
^"^^•^'  der-in-Chief,  finding  no  opposition,  nor  any  camp>  the 
1792,  extremity  of  which  was  at  a  considerable  distance  to 
the  east,  and  perceiving  one  (tf  the  posts  protecting  the 
enemy^s  left  which  it  was  the  busmess  of  the  cdumn 
to  subdue,  wheeled  his  division  to  the  right,  and  as* 
cended  the  hill  of  the  redoubt.  No  opposition  was 
made,  till  the  leading  division  crossed  the  cana^  and 
was  approaching  the  redoubt,  when  they  were  re- 
ceived by  a  heavy  discharge  of  musquetry  and  grape. 
Part  of  the  column  rushed  forward,  gave  the  enemy 
their  fire,  and  drove  them  from  the  covert  way.  But 
the  inner  works  were  strongly  manned ;  many  of  the 
ladders  were  missing;  and  several  ineffectual  at^ 
tempts  were  made  to  pass  the  ditch,  before  a  path 
was  fortunately  discovered  which  led  from  the  end  of 
the  mosque  into  the  redoubt.  The  redoubt  was  car- 
ried after  a  severe  conflict,  in  which  its  commandant, 
and  nearly  four  hundred  of  the  enemy,  lost  their 
lives ;  with  .eleven  officers,  and  about  eighty  men, 
killed  and  wounded  on  the  part  of  the  assailants. 
Tippoo's  European  corps,  commanded  by  M on.  Vigie, 
had  been  stationed  in  the  angle  of  the  hedge  in  front 
of  the  redoubt ;  but  their  attention  was  attracted  by 
the  party  making  the  circuit  without  the  hedge,  till 
finding  themselves  surrounded,  they  broke,  and  made 
their  escape. 

Leaving  a  force  sufficient  for  the  defence  of  the  post^ 
General  Medows  commanded  the  troops  to  be  again 
formed  in  their  original  order;  and  was  impatient  to 
proceed  to  the  real  point  of  attacks  Several  other 
redoubts  remained  on  the  left  of  the  enemy's  position ; 
but  he  held  it  more  adviseable  to  leave  them  behind, 
than  waste  additional  time.  Before  he  was  in  a  con- 
dition to  march,  the  firing  had  ceased  in  every  part  of 
the  line ;  and  finding  it  very  difficult,  from  swamps 
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and  ravines,  to  marcH   within   the  hedge,  h^  pro- BOORVi. 
ceeded  to  the  outside,  and  marched  along  its  front  _^^;^^\i^ 
to  the  Carighaut  Hill :  where  hfe  had  n6t  long  re-     17M. 
mained,  when  his  attention  was  fixed  by  the  firing  6f 
the  attack  upon  the  Commander-in-Chief. 

The  object  of  the  left  column  of  the  British  army, 
1,700  firelocks,  was,  to  clear  the  Carighaut  Hill,  to 
join  in  the  attack  upon  the  right  df  the  enemy's 
encampment,  and  make  their  way  into  the  island. 
The  attack  on  the  hill  was  so  well  conducted,  and 
the  surprise  of  the  enemy  so  complete,  that  this  post, 
strong  as  it  was  both  by  nature  and  "art,  made  but  k 
feeble  resistance;  the  walls  were  Instantly  scaled; 
and   the  loss   was  inconsiderable..     Iti"  descending, 
however,  towards  the  camp,  the  column  had  to  sus- 
tain the  fire  of  the  right  of  TipJ)Oo'^  line ;  and  Wetfe 
galled  by  a  party  who  enjoyed  the  sheltfer  olF  a  water 
course  at  the  bottom  of  the  hill.     They  bore  dowti 
every  obstacle,  and  proceecied  thirough  the  camp,  till 
met  by  the  centre  division  of  the  Commander-in- 
Chief.     To  pass  into  the  isldnd  was  the  next  exploit. 
A  party  plunged  into  the  rivfer  opposite  to  the  bat- 
teries, which,   opening  upon  them,  had  called  the 
attention  of  Cotonel  Knox,  and  they  crossed  with  con- 
siderable difficulty^  as '  the  water  was   deiep.     Their 
cartridges   were  rendered  useless ;   and  they  must 
have  trusted  to  their  bayonets  to  clear  the  batteries 
and  lines,  had  pot  the  ene'my,  at  that  critical  period, 
been  dislodged  by  Colonel  Knox.     The  rest  of  the 
column  moved  higher  up  the  river,  in  search  of  a 
better  ford,  artd  joined  a  part  of  the  centre  column, 
which  was  crossing,  under  the  command  of  Colonel 
Stuiart.     These  c^ofps .  tinited  at  the  easteni  end  of 
the  island ;  ^nd,  towards  morning,  ,were  joined  by 
the   party  which  fitst  had  entered  the  island,  and 
taken  p'dst  oh  the  southern  side.     The  separate  po^ 

▼OL.  V.  ^  2  b 
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,BopKvr.9itioii  of  this  corps,  as  weU  as  that  of  tlie  ooq^ 
^'^•^'  under  Captain  Hunter,  in  the  R^ah's  garden,  had 
1792  ^^^  ^^'^^  without  their  advantage ;  as  they  had  dis- 
tracted the  enemy's  attention,  and  checked  him  from 
reinforcing  his  positions  on  the  river,  or  making  a 
speedy  effort  to  ^i^odge  the  assailants  before  they 
could  establish  themselves  in  force  upon  the  island. 

Such  were  the  operations  of  the  night.  The  Sul- 
tan had  just  finished  his  evening*s  repast,  when  the 
alarm  was  given.  I;Je  mounted ;  and  before  he  had 
time  to  receive  intelligence  of  the  nfd^ure  and  quality 
of  the  attack,  not  only  perceived,  by  the  mass  of  the 
fugitives,  that  the  centre  of  his  c^mp  was  entered, 
but  discovered,  by  the  light  of  the  moon,  an  extended 
column  passing  through  his  camp,  and  pointing  di- 
rectly to  the  main  ford.  As  this  threatened  his 
retreat,  he  went  off  with  great  celerity,  and,  having 
barely  time  to  cross  before  the  English,  took  his  sta- 
tion on  a  part  of  the  fort  best  calc;ulated  fpr  the  yiew, 
and  there  continued,  issuing  his  commands  till  the 
momiog.  In  the  retreat  a  great  number  of  his  troops 
deserted.  One  corps,  10,000  strong,  consisting  of 
the  persons  whom  he  had  forcibly  removed  from 
Coorg,  wholly  disaf^peared,  having  escaped  to  their 
native  woods :  And  a  number  of  Europeans,  in  his 
service,  from  which  he  gave  no  allowance  to  depart, 
seized  this  opportunity  of  making 'their  escape. 

The  day  broke  only  to  vary  the  features  of  the 
conflict.  The  most  easterly  of  the  six  redoubts^  the 
Sultan's ;  and  the  most  westerly,  the  mosque  redoubt, 
were  taken ;  but  the  intervening  four  were  in  pos- 
sessbn  of  the  enemy.  The  scattered  parties  collected 
themselves.  And  the  guns  of  the  fort,  which  during 
the  night  had  been  kept  silent  by  order  Qf  the  Sultan, 
lest  they  should  persuade  the  troops  in  camp  that 
the  fort  was  attacked,  and  make  th^  imitate  the 

i 
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^SKans^  of  tbe  deterters*  were  opened  as  sooh  as  di^-  (BOOKVI. 
light  fuUjr  appeared,  and  fired  vipoA  tbe  assaflants  ^'^^'^' 
wheievor  they  coxM  he  reached  j  .^gg^ 

Theeastetm  fork  of  the  two  branches  of  the  rtvet 
mbkk  surromid  the  Mand,  Tippoo  had  aoaapieA  mA 
a  jpalaoeimd  gardens.  Tbe  Eii^lish  took  np  a  strong 
{XMntion  in  front  of  the  gwdens,  ccxn^etky  aoMss 
the  idand,  wheve  they  comsmmded  the  ford  to  tbe 
Carighaufc  htU,  and  occupied  the^Unes  and  batteries 
by  which  it  was  guarded.  A  little  after  diq^-fight  a 
body  of  the  enemy'^s  infantry  approached  under  cover 
of  old  hfduses  and  wiAs.  Their  fire  was  but  feebly 
retimed;  because  <lie  amoMmition  of  tiie  English 
troops  had  been  nearly  expended  idnring  the  night. 
Of  daouigsd  in  the  river.  The  Commander-in-Chief^ 
who  had  taisen  his  station  upon  the  Carighaut  Hill^ 
whence  every  operation  could  be  seen,  immediate^ 
detached  several  corps  to  support  them;  and,  upon 
the  arrival  of  this  noinfiircement,  the  enemy  withdrew. 
Colonel  Maxwell^  thinkiag  that  his  services,  no 
longer  necessary  in  the  iskmd,  might  elsewhere  be 
useful,  left  the  troops  to  the  command  of  Cofamel 
Stuart,  aed  j<»ned  Comwattis  on  the  hill. 

lb  the  mean  tune  the  enemy  were  assembling  from 
^eviery  quarter  lor  an  attack  on  the  Sultan's  redoubt, 
whidi  it  was  deemed  expedient  to  recover,  befit»e 
the  serious  atteanpt  was  made  to  dislodge  the  Englirii 
from  tJie  iabmd.  This  ^oidit  was  nearly  of  the 
tame  siae  and  construction  with  that  which  had  been 
stormed  by  General  Medows  at  the  left  of  tiie  enemy's 
position;  it  stood,  however,  within  reach  of  tiieguns 
of  the  fort :  and  the  goi^  was  left  open  to  the  fiut 
and  island,  to  keep  it  untenable  by  an  enemy.  Hie 
ccArps  which  had  been  left  in  it  amounted  to  about 
lOe  Europeans,  and  fifty  Sepoys,  with  their  oflkem  ^ 
And  as  thearmy  was  kept  at  adistance by  tte  cannon 
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BOOK  VI.  of  the  island,  the  fate  of  the  post  was  left  to  the  eon- 
^°^^-^'  stwicy  of  its  defenders. 
1792.  An  attempt  was  made  to  shut  up  the  gorge,  bj 
some  bmken  litters,  and  the  carriage  of  a  gun.  This 
was  no  sooner  perceived  by  the  fort,  than  it  opened 
three  guns  on. the  gorge,  and  two  field-pieces  were 
advanced  to  certain  rocks,  which  stood  at  a  little 
distance  from  the  redoubt,  and  sheltered  the  enemj. 
The  slender  barrier  was  soon  destroyed,  and  the 
works  considerably  impaired,  when  the  enemy  ad- 
vanced to  the  assault.  They  were  repulsed  with 
slaughter,  and  retired  to  their  station  behind  the 
rocks.  Considerable  loss,  however,  was  sustained  in 
the  redoubt*  The  commanding  officer  feH ;  and  as 
the  day  was  extremely  sultry,  the  wounded  men 
Were  d3ring  for  want  of  water,  of  which  not  a  drop 
remained  in  the  place.  Great  apprehensions,  for  a 
time,  prevailed,  of  the  failure  of  ammunition,  with 
which  the  party  had  been  scantily  supplied.  But, 
happily,  two  of  the  bullocks  that  carried  spare  ammu- 
nition for  the  regiments,  were  found  astray  in  the 
•  ditch.  Scarcely  had  the  men  filled  their  cartridge 
lioxes,  when  a  body  of  cavalry,  at  least  two  thousand 
strong,  were  seen  advancing  to  the  redoubt ;  of  whom 
three  or  four  hundred  disnu>unted  just  without  mus- 
ket shot  of  the  redoubt,  and,  drawing  their  sabres, 
rushed  towahi  the  gorge.  The  fire  of  the  defenders 
was  ready,  given  coolly,  and  brought  down  so  many, 
that  the  rest  fell  into  'confusion,  and  retired.  The 
lapse  of  an  hour  brought  forward  another'  attack. 
The  troops  which<  now  advanced^ .  supposed  to  be  the 
remains  of  Lall/s  Inigade,  were  headed  by  i^iro* 
peahs;  and  the  English  pirepased  themselves  for  a 
more  dreadful  contest  than  any  which  they  liad  yet 
sustained.  They  were  disappointed ;  for  this  pftrty 
had.  advanced  but  a  littte  M^ay  from  the  rocks,  when, 
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a  feW;Qf  tl)ei|i  f|dling»  they  hesitated,  got  into  disorder,  book  vu 
and  went' off,  Qfi^^.j. 

This  was  the  last  of  the  enemy's  attempts.  The  1^9%, 
redoubt  was  a  scene  of  carnage.  Two  officers,  and 
ninete^  privates,  lay  dead  upon  the  ground :  three 
officers,  and  twenty-two  privates,  grievously  wounded, . 
were  perishing  for  assistance;  and  the  rest  were 
nearly  exhausted  with  want  and  fatigue.  About 
four  in  the  afternoon,  the  fire  from  the  rocks  began 
to  slacken,  and  the  enemy  withdrew. 

The  battle  every  where  seemed  now  to  be  given 
up.  The  enemy,  however,  was  only  preparing  for 
his  attack  on  the  troops  in  the  island.  A  consider- 
able force  advanced,  about  five  o'clock,  which  was 
without  much  difficulty  repulsed.  But  the  English 
received  information,  that  a  desperate  attempt  would 
be  made  to  drive  them  from  the  island  during  the 
night.  They  made  their  dispositions  for  defence; 
and  the  troops  lay  upon  their  arms,  in  anxious  ex- 
pectation of  the  assault;  but  the  morning  dawned 
without  an  alarm. 

In  the  preceding  evening  Lord  Comwallis  issued^ 
in  the  shape  of  general  orders,  a  flattering  compliment 
to  the  army ;  and  seldom  is  a  tribute  of  applause 
more  emii|ently  deserved.  The  plan  of  the  attack 
has  the  character  of  good  sense  upon  the  face  of  it, 
and  is  stamped  with  the  approbation  of  military  men ; 
iiyhi(e>  it  is  evident  to  all,  that  the  conduct  of  the 
army  in  its  execution,  whether  intellect  or  bravery  be 
considered,  was  such  as  it  would  not  be  easy  to  surpass. 
The  only  point  of  failure  negarded,  as  usual,  the  article 
of  intelligence.  The  localities  of  the  quarter  against 
Tf  hich  General  Medows  was  directed,  were  ill  under- 
stood ;  and  hence  arose  his  defect  of  success. 

The  total  of  killed,  wounded,  and  missing,  accord- 
ing to  the  returns  of  the  British  army,  was  535.    The 
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BOOK  VI.  loss  of  the  enemy  was  estimated  at  4000  dain;  botf 
^^^'^'  the  desertions  were  the  principal  cause  of  his  dimi^ 
179^1  nution  of  force.  His  troops  were  withdrawn  ftom 
the  redoubts  on  the  nortii  side  of  the  pyer^  during 
the  night  of  the  7th ;  and  on  the  morning  of  the  SA, 
the  remains  of  his  army  were  collected,  the  infimtry 
within  the  works  of  the  fort,  the  cavalry  and  baggage 
on  the  south  side  of  the  river  towards  Mysore. 

Arrangements  were  now  made  and  executed  ffar 
besieging  the  fort.  Three  European  regiments,  seven 
battalions  of  sepoys,  and  a  captain's  command  of 
artillery^  were  established  in  the  island ;  and  occii> 
pied  the  position  taken  originally  by  Colond  Stuart, 
in  front  of  the  Sultan's  gardens.  While  the  fort 
occupied  the  western  extremity  of  the  island,  and 
with  its  wori^s  comprehended  the  space  of  a  mil^,  the 
Sultan's  new  palace  and  gardens  covered  a  similar 
extent  at  the  eastern  extremity.  Pi^vious  to  the 
war,  the  space  between  these  gardens  and' the  fori; 
was  occupied  by  the  houses  and  streets  of  the  most 
flourishing  capital  at  that  time  in  the  dominions  of 
any  native  prince  in  India.  With  the  exception  of 
the  pettah,  or  suburb,  already  mentioned,  which  con- 
stitutedthe  eastern  extremity  of  the  town,  the  rest 
bad  all  been  destroyed,  to  make  room  fo7  the  bat- 
teries of  the  island,  and  to  form  an  esplanade  to  the 
fort.     The  gardens  in  which  the  Sultan  delighted, 

.  '  laid  out  in  shady  walks  of  l&rge  cypress  trees,  and 
enriched  with  all  the  vegetable  treasures  of  the  East, 
were  cut  to  pieces,  and  destroyed,  to  furnish  ^mate- 
rials for  the  siege ;  while  the  gorgeous  palace  adjoin* 
ing,  was  converted  into  an  hospital  for  the  sidr. 

On  the  evening  of  the  8th,  Tippoo  sent  for  Lieu- 
tenants Chalmers  and  Nash,  whom  he  had  retained 
in  contempt  of  the  capitulation  of  Coimbetore.  Tbej 
found  him  sitting  under  the  fly  of  a  small  tent  on  tbt 
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south  glacis  of  the  fort,  very  plainly  dressed,  andBOOKVl. 
with  a  small  number  of  attendants.     He  gave  them  ^^^^'  ^' 
presents,  and  charged  them   with  letters  to  Lord    ^^g^. 
Comwallis,  on  the  subject  of  peace,  which  he  gave 
them  assurance  he  had  never  ceased  to  desire.    Con- 
trary  to  the  usual  custom  of  Tippoo,  their  confinement 
had  not  been  cruel. 

At  day-break  on  the  10th,  the  cavalry  of  Tippoo, 
who  had  crossed  the  river  about  six  miles  below  the 
islanfd,  got  round  undiscoviered  to  the  rear  of  the  left 
i^ing  of  the  English  camp,  and  advancing  between 
the  position  of  the  English,  and  that  of  the  Hydera- 
bad army,  were  taken  by  the  English  picquets  and 
rear  guards,  for  a  part  of  the  confederate  troops. 
On  passing  the  pafk  of  artillery,  they  adked  some  of 
the  camp  followers  for  the  Burra  Saib,  or  com- 
mander ;  who,  supposmg  they  meant  the  officer  of 
artillery,  pointed  to  his  tent.  They  galloped  towards 
it  immediately,  drawing  their  sabres ;  but  receiving 
the  fire  of  a  party  of  sepoy  draughts  and  recruits, 
who  turned  out  with  great  alacrity,  they  dispersed, 
and,  recrossing  the  hills,  disappeared.  The  incident 
produced  alarm  in  the  British  camp,  as  a  blow  struck 
at  the  life  of  the  Commander-in-Chief,  whose  popu- 
larity was.  deservedly  great. 

Unable  to  accomplish  his  design  of  strengthening 
General  Abercromby  by  the  junction  of  the  Mahratta 
or  Hyderabad  armies.  Lord  Comwallis  directed  him  > 
to  cross  the  river,  and  join  the  main  army,  on  the 
northern  side.  He  began  his  march  on  the  8th, 
sending  back  his  sick  to  the  hospitals  atPoodichemim, 
and  leaving  a  detachment,  strongly  posti^d  at  the 
Seidaseer  Ghaut.  On  the  11th,  he  crossed  the  Ca- 
very  at  Eratore.  A  party  of  the  enemy's  horse, 
breaking  in  upon  the  baggage,  as  it  was  crossing  a 
small  river  on  the  IStb,  captured  a  part  of  it,  and 
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BOOK  VI.  continued  to  infest  the  march  for  the  remainder  of 
^^^^'^'  the  day.  A  still  larger  body  appeared  in  front  ou 
1792,  *^^  14th,  when  the  army  was  halted  and  formed  for 
action  :  The  supposed  enemy  was  a  strong  detach- 
ment which  Lord  Cornwallis  had  sent  to  protect  this 
army  in  its  approach.  On  the  l6th,  without  further 
interruption,  it  gave  to  the  force  before  Seringapatam, 
an  accession,  fit  for  duty,  of  2000  Europeans,  and 
double  that  numl)er  of  native  troops. 

To  this  junction  Tippop  intended  a  more  serious 
opposition.  He  detached  the  whole  of  his  cavalry  c«i 
the  evening  of  the  13th ;  but  they  sustained  a  reur 
counter  with  the  protecting  detachment,  and  were 
afraid  to  proceed. 

Tlie  fort  of  Seringapatam  is  of  a  triangular  shape, 
to  correspqnd  with  the  ground  on  which  it  stands ; 
two  sides,  and  those  the  longest,  being  in  this  manner, 
defended  by  a  deep  and  broad  river,  and  only  one, 
that  towards  the  island,  without  a  natural  obstacle  to 
oppose  an  attack.  This,  of  course,  was  the  side  which 
had  received  the  strongest  fortifications.  This  was 
covered  with  strong  outworks,  and  two  broad  and 
massy  ramparts^  one  a  considerable  distance  within 
the  other,  having  flank  defences,  a  deep  ditch,  draw- 
bridges, and  every  advantage  of  modern  fortifications. 
Upon  a  computation  of  all  obstructions,  it  was  re- 
solved, notwithstanding  the  river,  to  carry  on  the 
English  attack  on  the  northern  side. 

About  eight  o'clock,  on  the  evening  of  the  18th,  a 
detachment  consisting  of  one  European  regiment,  and 
one  battalion  of  sepoys,  crossed  the  south  branch  of 
tjie  river  from  the  island,  and  making  a  circuit  of 
several  mUes,  over  rice  fields,  and  broken  ground,  ap- 
proached the  enemy's  camp  before  midnight.  The 
commanding  oflScer  halted,  about  a  mile  from  the 
pamp,  sending  forward  the  party  destined  for  the 
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oti;ack.    They  entered  the  camp  undiscovered;  killed  BOOK  vi. 
about  a  hundred  troopers,  and  as  many  horses,  with  ^°^^'  ^' 
the  bayonet,  before  the  alarm  became  general ;  then    j-jog. 
fired  several  volleys  to  keep  up  the  consternation, 
without  losing  a  single  man,  without  a  man's  having 
broken  his  rank  to  plunder,  and  without  bringing  in 
so  much  as  a  horse.     The  fort  was  immediately,  on 
all  sides,  a  blaze  of  light,  as  if  expecting  a  general 
assault;  but  was  afraid  of  firing,  which  might  hurt  its 
enemies  less  than  its  friends. 

On  the  same  evening,  as  soon  as  dark,  the  party 
which  was  destined  to  open  the  trenches  marched  to 
the  chosen  spot;  and,  before  day-light,  formed  a 
nullah,  which  was  situated  within  eight  hundred 
yards  of  the  fort,  into  a  large  parallel,  having  its  left 
flank  covered  by  a  redoubt  which  they  constructed, 
its  right  defended  by  a  ravine.  When  Tippoo  found 
that  the  most  interesting  operation  of  the  siege  had 
been  performed  without  opposition,  while  his  atten- 
tion was  successfully  drawn  off  to  another  quarter,  he 
opened  every  gun  which  could  bear  upon  the  works ; 
sent  parties  of  infantry  across*  the  river,  to  harass  the 
troops  in  flank,  and  interrupt  their  proceedings  ;  and 
attempted,  but  in  vain,  to  cut  off  the  stream  of  water 
which  supplied  the  camp.  On  the  19th,  the  Bombay 
army,  under  General  Abercromby,  crossed  the  river ; 
and  though  Tippoo  went  out  to  oppose  them,  at  the 
head  of  his  infantry,  successfully  invested  the  south 
side  of  the  fort,  and  prepared  to  carry  on  the  enfilade. 

During  the  19th,  20th,  and  21st,  traverses  were 
finished,  to  connect  the  first  parallel  with  a  large 
redoubt  in  the. rear;  and  on  the  night  of  the  21st, 
the  line  was  marked  out  for  the  second  parallel,  two 
hundred  yards  in  advance;  from  which,  as  the  ground 
was  favourable,  no  doubt  was  entertained  that  the 
^ort  could  be  breached. 
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J300KVI.  Though  no  relaxation  was  admitted  in  the  opera* 
^^^^'  ^'  tions-  of  the  siege,  Lord  Comwallis,  after  the  release 
^jgcf  of  the  prisoners  taken  at  Coimbetore,  had  listened  to 
the  Sultan's  application  for  peace.  Tents  were  pitched 
for  the  conferences;  which  began  on  the  15th,  and 
were  continued  on  the  16th,  19th,  and  21st.  With 
much  difficulty  could  the  aspiring  mind  of  the  Sultan 
reconcile  itself  to  the  severity  of  the  terms,-  which 
were  imposed.  On  the  22d,  a  severe  conflict  was 
sustained  by  a  party  of  the  Bombay  army,  endeavour- 
ing to  gain  possession  of  a  grove  within  reach  of  the 
guns,  of  the  fort.  The  second  parallel  was  completed 
on  the  23d ;  and  a  very  advantageous  position  ob^ 
tained  for  the  breaching  batteries.  A  fire  of  fifty 
pieces  of  heavy  ordnance  might  have  been  directed' 
against  the  place  by  the  1st  of  March :  furnaces  were 
prepared  for  heating  shot :  the  combustible  materials 
of  the  houses,  with  which  the  fort  was  crowded,  could 
hardly  fail,  in  a  few  hours,  of  setting  it  in  flames :  at 
any  rate  the  fire  of  the  breaching  batteries  was  sure 
of  success  :  the  spirit  of  the  army  was  elevated  to  the 
highest  pitch;  and  General  Medows,  whose  gallantry 
was  always  on  the  alert,  had  determined  to  lead  in 
the  storm. 

The  counsels  of  the  British  army  went  fwward,  as 
wisdom  directs,  to  every  contingency ;  and,  even  anti- 
cipating  the  case  that  a  brave  and  able  prince,  who 
had  declared  his  resolution  to  perish  in  the  breach, 
and  was  surrounded  by  a  band  of  followers,  who,  like 
himself,  had  every  thing  at  stake,,  might,  with  the  as- 
sistance of  the  rugged  channel  of  a  deep  and  rapid 
river,  be  able  to  defend  his  principal  fortress  against 
an  assault,  had  made  arrangements  for  completing 
the  enterprise  by  the  irresistible  operations  of  a 
blockade.  The  army  of  Purseram  Bhow,  with  Captain 
Little's  detachment,  a  force  suflident  to  complete  the 
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inrestment,  was  now  d&ily  expected:  Major  Cuppage,*B0OKVi. 
from  the  Goimbetore  countiy,  with  a  brigade  of  400  /^°^^'^', 
Europeans,  and^tHree  battalions  of  sepoys,  had  ascended    1 792. 
the  Gk)ojelhutt7  pass;   and,  without  difficulty,  would' 
take  the  forts  of  Ardinelly  and  Mysore  as  he  advanced: 
Earge  supplies  collected  in  the  southern  countries  were 
ready  to  ascend  the  Goojelhutty  pass:  General  Aber- 
cromhy  had  perfected  a  line  rf  communication  with 
the  Mtdabar  coast,  whence  supplies  were  constantly 
arriving:  Arrangements  were  made  for  providing  the 
Mahratta  and  Hyderabad  armies  from  their  own 
countries:  And  the  Brinjarries  maintained  such  abun« 
dance  in  the  camp  of  Comwallis,  as  had  not  been 
known  since  the  commencement  of  the  war. 

On  the  morning  of  the  24th,  orders  were  receitied  ^ 
by  the  troops  in  the  trenches,  to  forbear  working,  and 
desist  from  hostilities.  "  The  soldiers,**  says  Major 
Dirom,  **  dejected  to  a  degree  not  to  be  described, 
could  with  difficulty  be  restrained  from  continuing 
their  work.'*  TTie  troops  of  Tippoo  fired,  both  with 
cannon  and  musquetry,  upon  the  British  troops,  for 
8(mie  time  after  they  had  ceased ;  a  barbarous 
bravado,  intended  to  show,  that  he  was  the  last  to 
resign  the  contest,  and«  effected  peace  by  the  vigour 
of  his  defence.  TTie  general  orders  which  were  issued  . 
01:1  the  English  side  concluded  with  the  following 
passage,  not  less  honourable  to  the  presiding  counsels 
than  the  most  brilliant  operations  of  the  war;  **  Lord 
Cornwallis  thinks  it  almost  unnecessary  to  desire  the 
wmy  to  advert,  that  moderation,  in  success,  is  no  less 
expected  from  brave  men,  than  gallantry  in  action ; 
and  he  trusts,  that  the  officers  and  soldiers  in  his  army 
will  not  only  be  incapaUe  of  committing  violence,  in 
any  intercourse  that  may  happen  between  them  and 
Tipp6o*fi  troops,  but  that  they  win  even  abstain  from 
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BOOK  VL  maldng  use  of  any  kind  of  irawilting  expression,  i^ 
^"^^'  ^'  wards  an  enemy  now  subdued  and  humbled*" 
1792.  ^  ^^  jxrdiminafy  treaty^  which  Tippoo  was  con- 
strained to  accept,  the  substantial  conditions  were. 
That  he  should  cede  one  half  of  his  territories  to  the 
allies ;  pay  three  crores  and  thirty  lacks  of  rupees ; 
and  gire  up  two  of  his  three  ebkst  sons,  as  hostages 
for  the  due  execution  of  the  treaty.  Lord  Comwallis, 
though  it  required  no  little  patience  and  discretion  to 
manage  his  allies,  had  gained  over  them  so  great  an 
^ascendancy,  by  a  condescending  attention  to  their 
forms  and  prejudices,  by  the  dazzling  superiority  of 
his  power,  and  by  firmness  of  decision  in  matters  of 
importance,  that  they  disturbed  not  the  negotiation 
by  urging  any  points  of  their  own;  and  professing  the 
fullest  confidence  in  his  directi(»,  declared  their  wil- 
lingness, either  to  go  on  with  the  war,  or  condude  a 
peace,  and  to  agree  to  any  terms  with  should  meet 
with  his  approbation. 

The  eldest  of  Tippoo's  sons  was  about  twenty  years 
of  age ;  and  had  at  last  taken  a  considerable  share  in 
the  war.  Of  the  next  two,  who  were  destined  to 
become  the  hostages,  one  was  about  ten,  the  other 
eight.  The  uneasiness  which  parting  with  them  prcK 
duced  in  the  Seraglio,  occasioned  a  delay  which  Com- 
wallis  was  too  generous  to  resent:  To  satisfy  the 
mind  of  the  Sultan,  he  sent  him  information  by  his 
Takeels,  that  he  would  in  person  wait  upon  the 
Princes,  as  soon  as  they  arrived  at  their  tents,  and 
beside  their  own  attendants,  would  appoint  a  pareful 
officer,  with  a  battalion  of  Sepoys  for  thdr  guard: 
Tippoo  answered  with  like  courtesy;  **  That  he  could 
by  no  means  consent  that  his  Lordship  should  have 
xt.^  A — ^,^^  ^f  waiting  first  upon  his  sons ;  that,  having 
perfect  rdiance  on  the  honour  of  Lord 
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Cornwallis,  it  was  his  own  particular  desire  and  BOOK  VL 
request,  that  he  would  aliow  them  to  be  brought  at  '^''^^'^' 
once  to  his  own  tent,  and  ddivered  into  his  hands.*"     .  1792. 

On  the  Sl6th,  abDut  noon,  the  Princes  left  the  fort. 
It  appeared  to  be  manned  for  the  occasion,  and  was 
crowded  with  people  to  see  the  Princes  depart  The 
Sultan  himself  wason  the  rampart  above  tjie^gatewaj. 
The  fort  saluted  as  the  princes  went  out. 

On  approaching  the  English*  canip,  they  were  re* 
ceived  by  a  salute  of  twenty^one  guns  from  the 
park.  At  their  own  tents^  they  were  met  by  Captain 
Kennaway,  the  English  negotiator,  with  the  vakeds 
of  the  Nizam  and  Mahrattas,  and  by  them  conducted 
to  the  Commandev-in-Chief  They  were  each  mounted 
on  an  elephant,  ridblj  caparisoned^  and  seated  in  a 
silver  houdah.  They  wereattended  by  their  father's 
vakeels  on  elephants.  The  procession  was  led  by 
several  camel  hit carrahs^  and  seven  standard-bearers, 
carrying  small  green  flags,  followed  .by  100  pikemen 
with  spears  inlaid  with  silver.  Their  guaiidi  of  SOO 
of  their  father^s:  Sepoys,  and  a  party  of  horse»;  brought 
up  their  rear. .  As  they  dr^w- near  to':- head-quarters, 
the  battalion  of  Sepoys^  intended  fbr.  them  Engli^di 
guard,  formed  an  avenue  to 'Conduct  them.  *  ' 

Lord  ComwaUis,  attended  by  his  staff^  and  »sonie 
of  the  principal  officers  ct  his  army^  received  them. as 
they  dismounted  from  their  elephants,  at  the  door  of 
his  great  tent ;  embraced  them ;  led  them  in  by  the 
Jiand;  and  seated  them,  one  on  each  side  of  himtolf ; 
when  he  was  thus  addressed  by  the  head  vakeel: 
"  These  children  were  this  morning  the  sons  of  the 
Sultan,  my  master :  They  now  must  look  up  to  yoiir 
Lordship  as  a  fhther ! "  His  Lordship  asdwed,  with 
earnestness,  both  the  vakeels  and  the  princes,  that 
they  should  not  feel  the  loss  of  a  £Either^s  care.  The 
faces  of  the  <!:hildren  bri^tened  up.  and  every  spect»- 
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fiOOKVlotor  was  movwd.  Aft  tbk  tintervianr  Lord  DeimuiOb 
^^^^'^'  presented  each  of  Ahem  wiSk  a  gM  watah,  wJudi  mf- 
1792.  peared  to  give  them  guat  Bsfciidbotiofi.  fired  up^  as 
usual  wiHi  the  chitdoen  of  tiie  fiast,  to  ioiitate  the 
reserve  Mid  politeness  of  age»  and  edocated  witii  in- 
finite case,  all  were  astonished  ^^xhoUi  iShe  pvopristgr 
of  their  department.  The  i^xt  daj  Lord  H^ramwiBM 
paid  them  a  visit  at  their  tent&  Tth^  came  ovft  to 
receive  him ;  when  be  embraced  them,  aod  kd  them 
as  before,  one  in  each  hand,  into  the  tent.  They 
were  now  more  at  their  ease,  and  ^sp^kit  wilih  anima- 
tion and  grace.  Each  of  the  prmces  presented  his 
Lordship  with  a  fine  PeraiBn  swosd ;  smd  he  snade 
them  a  present  of  some  elegant  fire-ama  in  nbini. 
^  There  was,"  says  Majw  Dirom,  ^  a  degree  of  state, 
order,  and  magnificence,  in  (every  liung,  miidi  superior 
to  what  we  had  seen  anMi^t  oar  aifcs.  The  guard 
of  Sepoys,  drawn  up  without,  naere  cbilied  in  vaUbrra ; 
and  not  only  regularly  and  weK  armed,  but,  compared 
to  the  rabble  of  in&ntiy  in  tiie  servioe  of  the  other 
native  powers,  appeaned  well  discipKned,  and  in  high 
order.'*  On  the  morning  of  the  SSth  a  royal  salute 
was  fired  fi^m  the  fiort ;  which  was  said  to  aaaounoe 
the  satisfaction  of  the  Saltan  at  the  receptian  gmn 
to  his  sons. 

CionsideraUe  difficulties  occurred  in  adjusting  the 
terms  of  tfie  definitive  treaty.  During  the  delay,  it 
was  observed,  that  repairs  were  actively  tarried  oa 
wkhin  the  £ort ;  And  Lend  ComwaUis  remonstrated. 
Hie  Sultan  willi  a  disdainful  subaussion  replied; 
**  His  Lordship  was  misinformed  ;  but  ibr  his  satis- 
&ction^  if  he  desired  it,  he  would  throw  down  one 
of  the  bastions,  to  let  him  see  into  the  fort." 

The  condition  which  regarded  the  Rajah  of  Coocg 
was  the  principal  cause  of  delay.  Of  the  great  chain 
af  the  western  mountains,  this  country  occupied  tiie 
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jeastern  part  of  that  range,  which  extended  from  the  BOOK  vr. 
Tambercherry  pass  on  the  south,  to  the  confines  of  Chap^ 
the  Bednore  country  on  the  north.     Periapatam  was     1792. 
in  former  times  the  capital    But  after  the  growth  of 
the  Mysore  power,  the  Rajahs  had  lived  at  Mercara, 
a  place  more  protected  by  the  mountains,  about  twenty 
miles  nprth  from  the  Poodicherrum  pass. 

The  Coorgs  are  considered  as  related  to  the  Nair^, 
that  singular  caste,  of  high  pretensions  to  rank,  on 
the  coast  of  Malabar.  Their  country,  placed  at  fi 
medium  elevation,  between  the  sultry  plains,  apd  the 
tempestuous  tq)s  of  the  mountains,  enjoyed  a  tem^ 
perate  and  delightful  climate,  with  a  fertile  soil. 
Hyder  labour^  for  its  subjugation  in  vain,  tUla 
dispute  about  t^  succession  arose  between,  two  bro- 
thers. Upon  .usuijnng  the  government  of  the  coun- 
try, Hyda*  cotifined  the  royal  family  in  the  fort  ^ 
Cuddoor,  on  the  eastern  frontier  of  Bednore.  Tipppo 
removed  them  to  Periapatam,  on  the  eastern  side  of 
the  woods  of  Coorg.  A  son  of  the  Rajah,  then  dead, 
made  his  ^K»pe  from  Periapatam  in  1788.^ 

The  discontented  and  inflexible  spirit  of  the  Coorgsf, 
and  the  cruelty  with  whidi  they  had  been  treated^ 
had  rendered  the  country  a  scene  of  devastation  amd 
bloodshed.     Upon  the  ai^arance  among  them  of 

1  The  ttoty  is  told  soiDewhat  dtfferenlly  by  Coload  Wilks  and  by  Miyor 
Dirom.  Major  Dirom  says,  that  the  interference  of  Hyder,  between 
the  brothers,  being  admitted,  he  destroyed  the  iamily  of  the  elder  bro- 
tlier,  carried  that  ^  the  younger  to  Sering^patam,  and  took  peesesaion 
of  the  country.  In  the  year  1786«  the  son  of  that  brother  made  hi^ 
escape.  He  had  been  a  prisoner  in  Seringapatam  from  his  infancy.  It 
was  part  of  the  policy  or  piety  of  Tippoo,  to  make  oonveru  to  his  reli* 
gion ;  and  that  by  force  aa  wdi  as  -persuasion.  The  occasion  was  not 
omitted  in  the  case  of  the  yonng  IL^ah.  He  was  suljected  to  the  painful 
rite  of  the  Mnssulman  reiigjon,  and  enrolled  among  the  Cketas,  or 
corps  of  slaves ;  of  whom,  though  strictly  guarded,  he  had  the  nominal 
eojiunand  of  a  battalion,  at  the  time  of  his  escape. 
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BOOK  VI.  their  native  Prince,  they  renounced  with  enthusiasriik 
^"^'''  ^  their  obedience  to  the  Sultan ;  and  defeated  a  detach- 
1792.  ment  of  his  army  descending  with  a  convoy  to  the 
western  coast.  Before  the  commencement  of  the 
war  between  the  English  and  Tippoo,  the  Rajah  had 
repaired  to  Tellicherry,  to  form  if  possible  a  con- 
nexion with*  the  English,  of  whose  sentiments  with 
regard  to  the  Sultan  he  was  sufficiently  apprised.  A 
regard  to  the  existing  treaty  made  him  unable  to 
obtain  their  consent,  at  that  time,  to  the  engage- 
ments which  he  was  desirous  of  contracting.  But  no 
sooner  had  the  war  broken  out,  than  he  offered  his 
services;  and,  though  his  country  was  miserably 
drained  both  of  men  and  resources,  was  able  by  his 
intelligence  and  activity  to  aid  materially  the  ope- 
rations of  the  Bombay  army.  The  circumstances  in 
which  he  had  been  placed  by  misfortunes  had  brdcen 
many  of  the  letters  which  bind  the  understandings 
of  his  countrymen ;  and  he  manifested  an  enlarge- 
ment of  mind  seldom  witnessed  among  those  match- 
less slaves  of  prejudice.  Not  only  had  trials  invi- 
gorated his  faculties,  but  he  displayed  a  generosity, 
and  a  heroism,  worthy  of  a  more  civilized  state  of 
sodety. 

Lord  Cornwallis  included  his  country,  by  name, 
in  the  territory  which  Tippoo  was  called  upon  to 
resign.  The  proposal,  it  seems,  excited  his  astonish- 
ment and  rage.  He  had  destined  the  Rajah,  no 
doubt,  for  a  conspicuous  example  of  the  direful  con- 
Isequences  of  renouncing  his  allegiance  :  The  terri- 
tory of  the  R«yah  commanded  the  best  a|^roach  to 
bis  capital  from  the  sea:  And  he  complained,  not 
without  reason,  that  to  demand  a  territory  which 
approached  to  his  very  capital,  and  was  not  conti-' 
guous  to  the  country  of  any  of  the  allies,  was  a  real 
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iBfnngeraent  of  the  preliminary  articles.^  Lord  Com-  book  vt. 
wallis^  having  enjoyed  the  advantage  of  the  R^ah*8  ^"^'''^' 
rebeUion,  was  det^mined  not  to  leave  him  at  the  ^^^2. 
mercy  of  his  foe^  The  vakeels  of  the  Sultan  returned 
to  the  English  camp  with  a  declaration  that  their 
master  refused  to  see  them,  or  to  deliberate  on  the 
point.  Lord  Comwallis  ordered  preparations  for  re* 
suming  the  siege.  The  guns  were  sent  back  to  the 
island  and  the  redoubts ;  and  the  working  parties  re* 
sumed  their  labours.  The  army  of  Purseram  Bhow» 
having  at  last  joined  Comwallis,  was  sent  across 
the  Cavery,  to  assist  General  Abercromby  in  complet- 
ing the  investment  of  the  fort ;  and  exceeded  the  in** 
tentions  of  the  British  commander,  by  {)lundering  the 
country.  The  Princes  were  informed  of  the  necessity 
which  had  arrived  of  removing  them  to  Caraatic; 
Their  guard  was  disarmed,  and  treated  as  prisoners 
of  war.  The  Princ^  were  actually,  next  moroingv 
on  the  march  to  Bangalore,  not  a  little  affected  with 
the  change  of  their  situation ;  when  Lord  Comwallis, 
at  the  urgent  request  of  the  vakeels,  agreed  to  suspend, 
for  one  day,  the  execution  of  his  orders.  The  sub- 
mission of  the  Sultan  was  intimated.  And  on  the 
19th  of  March,  the  hostage  Princes  performed  the 
ceremony  of  delivering  the  definitive  treaty  to  Lord 
Comwallis  and  the  alliec!.^ 


1  The  words  of  the  article  were,  "  One  half  of  the  dominions  of  which 
Tippoo  SuUan  wot  possessed  hefore  the  war»  to  he  ceded  to  the  allies, 
from  the  countries  adjacent,  according  to  their  situation." 

'  When  Tippoo  sent  out  the  vakeels  with  the  documents  finally  pre- 
pared, be  charged  them  with  a  remonstrance  on  the  subject  of  the  out- 
rage which  had  been  committed  by  Purseram  Bhowj  and  with  a 
request  that  he  might  be  recalled,  with  his  €0,000  horse,  across  the 
river,  and  made  to  answer  for  his  conduct;  or,  ^  which  would  be  a  still 
greater  favour,''  added  the  Sultan,  '<  that^Lord  Ck>rnwallis  would  be 
pleased  to  permit  me  to  go  out  and  chastise  him  myself."  When  the 
eldest  of  the  Princes  delivered  the  treaty,  we  are  told,  that  a  manly 
acquiesoeiKe  appeared  in  the  manner  of  performing  the  delivery  to  Lord 
VOL.  V.  2  C 
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BOOR  VI.  The  rcrenues  of  TippM*s  dondtttoin,  aoGording  to 
^^^^'  ^'  the  admitted  schedule,  were  two  crores  and  thirty. 
1 792.  ^^™  ^^  ^  rupees.  One  half  of  this,  divided  eqnallj 
among  the  three  aUies,  affcnded  to  eadk  an  acoessicm 
of  territory,  worth  thirty-nine  and  a  half  lacs  of 
rupees,  approaching  to  half  a  million  steriing,  per 
annum.  The  boundary  of  the  Mahrattas  was  again 
extended  to  the  river  Toombuddra.  The  share  al- 
lotted to  the  Nizam  reached  from  the  Ristna  beyond 
the  river  Pennaf*,  and  included  the  forts  of  Gunjecotah 
and  Cudapa.  The  British  share  was  obtained  in  three 
portions,  the  first,  on  the  western  frontier  of  Camatic, 
including  the  Baramahl  and  the  Lower  Ghauts ;  the 
second,  a  district  surrounding  Dindegul;  the  last,  the 
dominions  tributary  to  the  Sultan,  on  the  coast  oC 
Mahibar.' 

Cornwftllif ;  that  an  air  of  oompHbum  and  dislike  wm  obtervcd  to  a^ 
company  the  ceremony  when  repeated  toward*  the  vakeels  of  the  aJlies  ; 
and  that  some  expressions,  not  distinctly  heard,  which  the  boy  took  for 
vords  of  disrespect  or  dissatisfaotion,  fdling  from  one  of  the  vakeels,  he 
asked  *f  at  what  he  muttered;''  adding  «<  Yon  may  wdl  be  sifontf 
your  masters  have  reason  to  be  pleased.'*    Dirom*s  Narrative,  p.  S46. 

'  For  the  history  of  this  wair,  the  principal  materials,  as  yet  accessible, 
are  the  papers  laid  before  parliamenVy  the  oficial  statements  in  tbe 
Cazette;  Dirom's  Narrative,  which*  beside  a  ve^  mimite  accoant  of 
the  last  campaign,  contains  a  retrospect  of  the  previous  operations  of  the 
war  i  Mackenzie's  Sketch  of  the  War  with  Tippoo  Sultaun ;  the  in- 
structive volumes  of  Wilks ;  Moore's  Narrative  of  tbe  Operations  of 
Captain  Little's  Detachment }  and  the  contemporary  historians.  Par- 
ticular references  for  notorious  facts  were  deemed  unnecessary,  and 
would  hare  been  troublesome  by  their  number.  Of  the  view  of  lodian 
politics  which  was  taken  in  £ngland  at  the  time  of  the  eoochisiMi  of 
the  treaty  of  Comwallis,  an  instructive  judgment  way  be  drawn  from 
tbe  following  passage  in  the  Annual  Register  (1799,  chap.  x.  last  para- 
graph). *'  The  advantages  which  have  aocroed  to  the  Compsny  ffom 
this  treaty,  amply  appear  to  counterbahinee  the  enotmous  expense  of  the 
war.  By  the  acqnistttons  in  the  fieif^iboufhood  of  the  C^matk',  and 
the  consequent  possession  of  tbe  stfveral  passes  frooa  Mysore,  a  consider- 
able augmentation  of  revenue,  and  a  greater  pioteetion  from  Noatile 
incursions,  have  been  obtained  in  a  reiy  important  ^varaer ;  wbtbt  eti 
the  Malabar  coast,  wiiefe  we  owned  but  little  befcse,  a  portion  of  rich 
territory  has  been  allotted  to  us,  which,  exclusive  of  ito  owa  eommeicial 
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Ai  some  recompense  for  the  virtuei  and  exertions  bcx>KVI. 
of  the  troops,  the  Commander  m  Chief  took  upon  him  ^'^'•^' 
to  order  them  a  donative  equal  to  six  months  batta»  .^^ 
out  of  the  money  exacted  firom  Tippoo ;  and  he  and 
General  Medows  resigned  their  shares  both  in  this 
jond  the  prize  money.  For  the  satisfaction  of  the 
army,  and  to  obviate  the  jealousies  and  inconveniendea 
which  had  been  formerly  experienced.  Lord  Comwal- 
fis,  at  the  commencement  of  the  war,  agreed,  that  the 
phmder  taken  from  the  enemy  should  form  one 
general  fund ;  and  that  prize  agents  to  take  care  of 
it  should  be  appointed  by  the  army  themselves.  The 
officers  of  the  King^s  array  nominated  two  del^ates } 
those  of  the  Company's  Madras  army,  two;  and 
those  of  the  Bengal  battalions,  one.  A  committee 
was  also  chosen  of  seven  officers,  whose  business  it 
was  to  inspect  the  accounts  of  the  agents,  and  make 
reports  upon  them  to  the  army.  The  effects  of  this 
arrangement,  as  might  be  expected,  were  admirable^ 
But  the  democratical  complexion  of  an  elective  and 
ddiberalSve  body  formed  in  the  army,  would,  at  a 
short  distance  afterwards,  have  made  the  very  pro<- 
posal  be  regarded  with  alarm  and  abhorrence. 

It  is  so  common  for  nations  to  ascribe  the  most 
odious  qualities  to  every  party  whom  they  dread,  that 
the  excess  to  wfaidi  thi&  low  passion  is  carried  in 
England  would  be  less  wonderful,  did  not  the  superior 
attainments  of  the  nation  render  it  far  less  excusable 

consequence,  by  being  attached  to  the  Presidency  of  Bombtj^  fHll  at 
4Miee  tend  to  increase  tbe  seco? ity  of  that  Presidency^  and  enhance  iu 
inJue.  The  wise  moderatioo  of  these  coonsels,  which  directed  only  a 
partial  division  of  the  conquered  couniriesy  cannot  be  too  much  praised. 
For  had  not  a  sufficient  extent  of  territory  been  left  to  Tippoo  Sultan,  to 
nake  him  mpectabte^  and  still  in  some  degree  formidable  to  his  neigh* 
hours,  the  balance  of  power  in  India  might  have  been  again  materi^y 
aflfedeii,  the  fiiture  acQustment  of  which  would  have  led  to  new  wars. 
The  treaty  was  a  return^  as  fiir  as  circumstances  would  admit,  to  our  old 
and  true  policy.*' 

2C2 
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BOOKVI.  in  them,  than  it  is  in  a  people  less  favourably  situate^l. 
•  ^'  Several  I'emarkable  instances  stand  in  our  history  of  a 
1792.  ^^^  ^^  epidemical  frenzy  in  abusing  our  enemies.  The 
frenzy,  too,  appears  to  have  con*esponded  pretty  exactly 
in  violence  with  the  degree  of  terror,  which  each  of 
these  foes,  in  their  several  times  and  places,  happened 
to  inspire.  Louis  the  Fourteenth,  Tippoo  Sultan,  and 
Napoleon  Bonaparte,  may  be  adduced  as  conspicuous 
examples.  As  in  regard  to  Louis  in  his  day,  and 
Napoleon  in  his ;  so  among  our  coimtrymen,  either 
in  India,  or  in  England,  scarcely  was  Tippoo  ever 
spoken  of  but  under  the  description  of  a  hideous 
monster ;  disfigured  by  almost  every  vice  which  ren- 
ders human  nature,  in  the  exercise  of  power,  an  object 
of  dread  and  abhorrence.  Even  Major  Rennell,  who 
is  not  an  example  of  a  man  easily  hurried  away  by 
the  prejudices  of  his  countrymen,  had  already  de^ 
scribed  him  as  *^  cruel  to  an  Extreme  degree;"  and 
though  possessed  of  talents,  held  in^uch  utter  detesta- 
tion by  his  own  subjects,  that  it  was  improbable  his 
reign  would  be  long.*"  ^  And  Lieutenant  Moore  in- 
forms us,  that  ^^  many  highly  respectable  persons, 
impressed  with  the  same  sentiments^  doubted  not,  at 
the  commencement  of  the  late  war,  but  the  defection 
of  his  whole  army  would  be  the  immediate  conse- 
qiietrce  of  the  approach  of  the  confederate  forces.^ 
The  fadt,  however,  was,  that  when  the  English  ad- 
^vanced  into  the  dominions  of  Tippoo,  they  discovered 

>  Renneirs  Memoir,  Introd.  p.  cxxxiz. 

*-Moore*8  Narrative  of  the  Operations  of  Captain  Little's  Detach  meal, 
•p.  197.  That  officer,  having  a  aiind  above  the  ordinary  standard,  thus 
.describes  the  de&aiatory  mania  of  his  countrymen.  *'  Of  late  years^ 
oar  langnage  has  been  ransacked  for  terms,  in  which  well-dtspoacd 
persons  were  desirous  to  express  dieir  detestation  of  his  name  and  chft> 
racter ;  vocabularies  of  vile  epithets  have  been  exhausted ;  and  doubtleu 
many  have  lamented  that  the  English  language  is  not  copious  enougb 
tk>  furnish  terms  of  obloquy  sufficiently  expressive  of  the  ignominy 
wherewith  they  in  justice  deem  his  i^emory  deserves  to  be  biandad.'^ 
ibid.  p.  193/' 
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such  indications  of  good  government  as  altogether  BOOKVI. 
mirprised  them;  a  country  highly  cultivated,  and  ^^^^■^' 
abcwinding  in  population ;  in  short,  a  prosperity  far  1799, 
surpassing  that  which  any  other  part  of  India  ex- 
hibited, not  excepting  the  British  dominions  them- 
selves. And  for  the  sentiments  with  which  he  was 
regarded,  some  information  may  be  derived  from  the 
conduct  they  inspired.  The  fidelity  wi^h  which  his 
people  adhered  to  him  under  the  most  trying  reverses 
of  fortune,  would  have  done  honour  to  the  most  wise 
and  beneficent  Prince.  Not  an  instance  of  treachery 
occurred  among  his  commanders  during  the  whole 
course  of  the  war.  His  troops,  with  the  exception  of 
the  men  who  had  been  cruelly  dragged  from  the  con- 
quered countries,  though  disheartened  by  a  constant 
succession  of  disasters,  fought  with  constancy  to  the 
last.  The  people  of  the  ceded  countries  yielded  as  to 
inevitable  fate;  but  no  sooner  did  an  opportunity 
occur,  than  they  replaced  themselves  with  eagerness 
under  tfie  government  of  Tippoo.^ 

1  The  following  passages  from  the  two  intelligent  officers  to  whom 
sre  are  chiefly  indebted  for  our  knowledge  of  this  war,  are  so  honour- 
able to  the  writers,  and  instructive  to  their  countrymen,  that  the  inser- 
tion of  them  cannot  be  declined.  <'  When  a  person/'  says  Lieutenant 
Moiire,  <*  travelling  through  a  strange  country,  finds  it  well  cultivated, 
papulous  with  industrious  inhabitants,  cities  newly  founded,  commerce 
extending,  towns  increasing,  and  every  thing  flourishing,  so  as  to  in- 
dicate happiness,  he  will  naturally  conclude  it  to  be  under  a  form  of 
government  congenial  to,  the  minds  of  the  people.  This  is  a  picture  of 
Tippoo*s  country ;  and  this  is  our  conclusion  respecting  its  government. 
Tt  has  fallen  to  our  lot  to  tarry  some  time  in  Tippoo's  dominions,  and 
to  travel  through  them  as  much  if  not  more  thaii  any  other  officer  in 
the  field  during  the  war ;  and  we  have  reason  to  suppose  his  subjecu  to 
be  as  happy  as  those  of  any  other  sovereign  :  For  we  do  not  recollect  to 
have  heard  any  complaints  or  murmurings  among  them  ;  although,  had 
causes  existed,  no  time  would  have  been  more  favourable  for  their  ut- 
terance, because  the  enemies  of  Tippoo  were  in  power,  and  would  have 
been  gratified  by  any  aspersion  of  his  character.  The  inhabitants  of  the 
eonquered  countries  submitted  with  apparent  resignation  to  the  direction 
of  their  conquerors,  but  by  no  means  «8  if  relieved  from  an  oppressive 
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BOOK  VX.  As  tha  English  over-rated  the  vices  of  Tippoo ;  so 
^°^^'  *•  they  greatly  over-rated  his  power,  and  consequence^ 
jyoj^  as  an  enemy.  It  was  found,  after  all,  that  his  whole 
revenues  amounted  but  to  two  and  a  half  niiUioiis 
sterling ;  and  instead  of  the  mighty  treasures  whidi 
he  and  his  father  were  supposed  to  have  accumulated, 
and  whicbf  from  the  number  of  troops  they  had  al- 
ways kept  up,  and  the  expensive  wars  in  which  they 
had  been  almost  constantly  engaged,  it  was  impossible 
they  should  have  accumulated ;  the  expense  of  only 
two  campaigns  was  found  to  have  so  completely  ex* 
hausted  his  finances,  that  he  was  unable  to  pay  the 
grain  merchants,  for  the  most  essential  pf  all  artides, 
when  they  conveyed  it  to  his  camp. 

But  Tippoo  was  a  bra^^rt,  and  talked  so  loftily  cf 
his  own  power,  and  with  so  much  contempt  of  the 
power  of  the  English,  that  he  both  hurt  their  pride, 
and  awakened  their  apprehensions.  The  little  deli* 
cacy  which  he  displayed  in  construing  in  his  own 
favour  whatever  points  the  treaty  left  without  defini- 
tion, was  no  more  than  what  Ls  practised  regularly  by 
every  Indian  Prince,  and  every  other  Prince,  where 
he  sees  no  danger  of  being  made  to  suffer  for  his  en* 

yoke  ID  their  former  governmenl ;  on  the  contrary,  no  sooner  did  an 
opportunity  offer,  than  they  scouted  their  new  mastert,  and  gladly  re» 
turned  to  their  loyalty  again/  Moore's  Narrative,  p.  201.  "  Whethor 
.  irom  the  operation  of  the  system  established  by  Hyder,  from  the  prin- 
ciples which  Tippoo  has  adopted  for  his  own  conduct,  or  from  hit 
dominions  having  suffered  little  by  invasion  for  many  years,  or  from  the 
effect  of  these  several  causes  united,  his  country  was  found  every  where 
full  of  inhabitants,  and  apparendy  cultivated  to  the  utmost  extent  of 
which  the  soil  was  capable:  while  the  discipline  and  fidelity  of  his 
troops  in  the  field,  until  their  last  overthrow,  were  testimonies  equally 
strong,  of  the  excellent  regulations  which  existed  in  his  army.  His 
government,  though  strict  and  arbitrary,  was  the  despoiism  of  a  politic 
and  able  sovereign,  who  nourishes,  not  oppresses,  the  subjects  who  are 
to  be  the  means  of  his  future  aggrandisement :  And  his  cruelties  were, 
in  genera],  inflicted  only  on  those  whom  he  considered  as  his  enemies.'' 
Dirom's  Narrative,  p.  849. 
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croachments.    But  the  little  regard  he  paid  to  the  bookvi. 
anger  of  the  English,  and  the  indifference  with  which  ^^^^'  ^' 
he  provoked  them,  arose  from  two  causes:  The  hope  of    j  ^^^ 
assistance  from  the  French^  which,  had  the  government 
i]i  the  Bourbons  remained  undisturbed,  he  was  sure  of 
receiving;    and  his  incapability  of  estimating  the 
change  in  regard  to  the  English  which  had  recently 
taken  place.     Only  a  few  years  before,  he  had  seen 
his  father  reduce  them  to  the  very  brink  of  destruc- 
tion ;  and  no  change,  which  to  his  eye  was  visible,  had 
added  to  their  power.    Their  dominions  had  received 
no  extension ;  and  the  Camatic,  which  was  all  that 
he  saw  of  their  dominions,  was  in  a  state  of  rapid 
deterioration,  while  his  own  were  in  a  state  of  gradual 
improvement  It  was  impossible  for  Tippoo  to  under* 
stand  that  his  father  had  to  contend  with  only  the  East 
India  Company,  feeble  from  a  defective  treasury,  and 
timid  from  the  jealousy  with  which  they  were  watch- 
ed at  home,  and  from  the  want  of  protection  which 
they  were  sure  to  experience :  That  the  ministry  had 
now  transferred  the  government  of  India  to  them* 
selves:  That  it  was  their  own  ruler  into  whose  hands 
they  had  put  the  reins ;  and  who,  if  he  acted  agree- 
ably to  them,  was  sure  of  their  protection :  That  it 
was  not,  in  reality,  the  East  India  Company  with 
which  he  had  now  to  contend ;  but  the  English  go- 
vernment and  the  East  India  Company  combined^ 
the  resources  of  both  of  which  were  clubbed  to  pro- 
vide for  the  war.     Not  only  were  the  whole  reve- 
nues of  the  East  India  Company  devoted  to  that 
purpose,  and  their  credit  in  India  stretched  to  an 
extent,  of  which  they  would  have  trembled  to  think 
without  the  firm  assurance  of  ministerial  support ;  an 
extent,  which,  without  that  support,  would  more  than 
probably  have  accomplished  their  ruin :  but  the  mi- 
nisters gave  them  parliamentary  authority  and  minis- 
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BOOKVI.  terial  countenance,  to  raise,  that  is  to  say,  the  minis- 
^"^^•^'  ters  raised  for  them,  repeated  sums  in  England  to  a 

1792.     ^^^y  ^^^S^  amount. 

In  drawing  the  balance  of  profit  and  loss,  upon  the 
speculation  which  thej  had  in  this  manner  dosed, 
the  only  advantage  which  the  English  could  imagine 
they  had  gained,  was  the  chance  of  having  rendered 
Tippoo  more  pacific,  and  less  dangerous  in  case  of  a 
fiiture  war..  That  there  was  no  other  advantage, 
will  appear  from  a  very  simple  reflection.  They  had 
indeed  a  new  territory.  But  in  overbalance  of  that, 
it  is  to  be  considered  that  they  had  expended  a  sum 
of  money  in  the  war,  the  interest  of  which  would 
have  exceeded  the  net  revenues  of  the  country  which 
they  gained.  Their  income  therefore  would  have 
been  greater  hlfi  they  never  entered  into  the  war. 
Then,  as  to  the  question  in  what  degree  it  lessened 
either  the  chance  or  mischievousness  of  future  wars, 
experience  seemed  to  show  that  if  Tippoo  was  not 
exasperated  into  a  more  eager  propensity  for  war,  he 
was  not  more  humbled  into  a  tame  desire  of  peace  ; 
and  the  conduct  of  the  government  speedily  showed, 
that  if  he  had  ceased  to  be  equally  dangerous,  he  was 
far  fipom  ceasing  to  be  equally  dreaded.  That  the 
Company  had  added  by  conquest  to  their  territories 
in  violation  of  the  declared  sense  and  enactments  of 
parliament,  and  were  neverthless  applauded  by  par- 
liament and  the  nation,  the  world  beheld,  and  have 
not  yet  forgotten.* 

1  Sir  John  Malcolm,  whose  loyalty  offends  not  coaiaionly  on  the 
score  of  weakness,  seems  to  regard  it  as  one  of  the  principal  advantages 
of  the  war,  that  it  displayed  Lord  Cornwallis*s  contempt  for  the  act  of 
parliament.  "  The  policy "  (says  that  writer.  Sketch  of  the  Political 
History  of  India,  p.  94)  ''of  Lord  Cornwallis  was  neither  direaed  to 
obtain  a  delay  of  hostilities,  nor  limited  to  the  object  of  repelling  the 
immediate  danger,  with  which  the  state  over  whose  counsels  he  pre- 
sided, was  threatening.''    That  is  to  say,  it  was  not  confined  to  the  ex- 
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The  weakness  of  the  Nizam,  and  his  need  of  rest-  BOOKVi. 
mg  upon  the  English  for  support  against  the  Mah-  ^°^'''^' 
rattas,  when  no  longer  checked  by  the  dread  of  Tip.     1792. 
poo,  made  that  chief  desirous  of  maintaining  the  for- 
tunate and  useful  connexion  he  had  formed. 

Between  the  English  and  Mahrattas  jealousies 
quickly  arose.  The  Mahrattas  saw  with  regret  the 
aegis  of  the  British  power  held  up  between  them  and 
the  Nizam,  whom  they  had  long  destined  for  their 
prey. 

While  the  armies  were  before  Seringapatam,  and 
the  Sultan  was  yet  unsubdued,  Mahdajee  Scindiah 
marched  towards  Poonah  with  an  army;  and  not 
only  alarmed  Nanah  Fumavese  who  governed  in  the 
name  of  the  Peshwa,  and  whose  authority  Scindiah 
wished  to  usurp ;  but  was  regarded  witl  suspicion  by 
the  English  themselves. 

When  the  English  before  the  war  were  bidding  so 
high  for  alliances  against  Tippoo,  Scindiah,  too,  offer- 
ed his  services  to  sale ;  but  asked  an  exorbitant  price. 
He  required  that  two  battalions  of  the  British  troops 
should  join  his  army  as  an  auxiliary  force,  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  armies  of  the  Nizam  and  Peshwa; 
that  the  English  government  should  engage  to  pro- 
tect his  dominions  in  the  upper  provinces  during  his 
absence ;  and  should  become  bound  to  assist  him  in 

press  .object  lo  which  he  was  limited  by  act  of  parliament.  ^<  When 
fully  satisfied  of  the  designs  of  Tippoo,  he  hastened  to  attack  him;  he 
saw  the  great  advantages  which  were  likely  to  result  from  early  oflfen- 
sive  operations ;  and  the  moment  he  resolved  on  war,  he  contemplated 
(as  appears  from  the  whole  tenour  of  his  correspondence  previous  to  the 
comaiencement  of  hostilities)  the  increase  of  the  Company's  territories 
in  the  quarters  of  the  Carnatic  and  Malabar,  as  a  desirable  object  of 
policy."  The  grand  object  indeed  of  $ir  John*s  intelligent  work,  is  to 
fMUit  out  the  impolicy  of  the  restricting  act  of  parliament ;  to  demon- 
strate ihat  the  most  eminent  of  the  Indian  governors,  Mr.  Hastings, 
Lord  Cornwallis,and  Lord  Wclleslcy,  have  treated  it  with  uninterrupted 
contempt ;  and  received  applause  for  every  successful  violation  of  it. 
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BOOR  VI.  districts,  from  whidi  the  Nabob's  officers  should,  in 

^HA^  that  event,  be  withdrawn.     The  Polygars  of  Madura 

179S.    and  Tinivelly,  whose  power  enabled  them  to  resist 

the  feeble  government  of  the  Nabob,  and,  in  a  great 

measure,  to  prevent  the  collection  of  his  revenue,  were 

transferred  to  the  management  of  the  English. 

It  appears  from  the  dispatches  of  Lord  ComwalHs, 
that  he  set  a  great  value  upon  this  arrangement;  and 
fondly  believe!  it  was  calculated  to  answer  all  the 
ends  which  it  was  the  object  of  himself  and  his  coun- 
trymen to  secure.  The  complaints  of  which  he  had 
heard,  were  chiefly  complaints  respecting  the  secuii- 
tfes  for  the  payments  of  the  Nabob.  The  securities 
which  he  had  taken  had  the  appearance  of  being 
complete;  and  he  saw  not  far  beyond  first  appear- 
ances. The  observation  is  just,  **  that  though  this 
engagement  simplified  in  some  points,  and  greatly 
ameliorated  in  others,  the  engagement  which  Sir 
Archibald  Campbell  had  contracted;  it  corrected 
none  of  its  radical  defects.''  ^  Management  during  a 
limited  and  precarious  period  excluded  that  minute 
knowledge  on  which  alone  could  be  founded  an  assess- 
ment,  just  either  to  the  Company  or  the  inhabitants ; 
ensured  the  bad  offices  of  all  descriptions  of  the  people, 
who  bad  an  interest  in  courting  the  government 
which  they  were  again  to  obey;  and  totally  prevented 
the  introduction  of  a  new  management;  in  place  of 
that  cruel  and  oppressive  system  which,  under  the 
government  of  the  Nabob,  desolated  the  country. 

Of  the  transactions  of  Lord  ComwalKs  with  foreign 
powers,  one  yet  remaips  of  sufficient  importance 
to  require  a  separate  statement.  In  1793,  the 
change  of  government  in  France  precipitated  the 
people  of  England  into  a  war  with  that  country.     It 

>  1  Sir  John'MalcoIm,  ut  supra,  p.  1 14- 
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followed,  as  a  matter  of  course,  that  in  India  the  posses*  BOOK  vi. 
sions  of  the  French  should  be  attacked.  The  interests  ^"^^•^' 
of  the  French  in  India  had  now,  for  a  great  while,    2793. 
languished  under  poverty  and  neglect.   The  prc^^ress* 
ive  embarrassments  of  the  government  at  home,  and 
the  progressive  intensity  with  which  the  eyes  of  the 
nation  were  turned  upon  that  government,  left  the 
Indian  establishments  in  a  state  of  weakness,  ill  fitted  to 
resist  the  weight  of  the  English  power,  when  the  bonds 
of  peace  were  broken  asunder.   The  forces  of  Madras 
were  sent  against  Pondicherry,  with  Major-General 
Sir  John  Brathwaite  at  their  head.    And  Lord  Com- 
.wallis  hastened  from  Bengal,  to  obtain  the  honour  of 
extirpating  the  republicans.    The  difficulty,  however,    . 
was  so  very  small,  that  the  enterprise  was  accomplish- 
ed before  he  arrived ;  and  the  whole  of  the  French 
settlements  in  India  were  added  to  the  English  pos- 
sessions. 
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CHAP.    V. 

Lord  Comwalii^s  Fimhdal  and  JmMcial  Rffarm9^ 

BOOR  VI.  The  measures  taken  during  the  adminirtration  of 
^°^^'  ^'  this  Viceroy,  for  altering  the  internal  government  at 
I  <.gy    the  British  dominions  in  India,  are  not  less  memoraUe 
than  his  transactions  with  foreign  states. 

In  the  eye  of  the  new  government  of  India,  con- 
sisting more  ostensibly  of  the  Directors,  more  really 
of  the  King's  ministers,  revenue  naturally  constituted 
the  first  object;  In  the  code  of  instructions,  with 
which,  upon  his  departure  for  his  government.  Lord 
CornwalUs  was  provided,  occasion  was  taken  to  cen- 
sure the  financial  administration  of  his  predecessors, 
and  to  prescribe  a  new  arrangement.  The  frequent 
changes,  the  substitution  of.  farmers  and  temporary 
agents  for  the  permanent  Zemindars,  the  failure  of 
all  attempts  to  enhance  the  revenue,  and  the  exclu- 
sion of  the  collectors  from  a  share  in  forming  the 
assessments  of  their  respective  districts,  were  men- 
tioned with  disapprobation.  Complaint  was  made 
of  the  heavy  arrears  outstanding  on  the  settlement 
of  the  last  four  years ;  and  the  country  was  repre- 
sented as  exhausted  and  impoverished.  Such  is  the 
opinion  which  it  was,  by  the  Ring's  ministers  and  the 
0)urt  of  Directors,  held  fit  to  express,  of  the  merits 
of  the  British  government,  in  India,  at  the  date  of 
this  document,  in  Aprils,  1786.  For  the  purpose  of 
improvement,  they  directed,  that  the  settlement  should 
be  made  with  the  Zemindars.    Knowledge  sufficient 
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for  an  equitaUe  assessment,  tbej  presumed  was  already  book\t 
acquired.  They  prescribed  the  period  of  ten  years,  ^"^^'^y 
as  the  limit  to  which  the  settlement  should  be  con-  1737, 
fined,  in  ^e  first  instance.  But  they  decl^tned  their 
intention  to  render  it  permanent,  provided,  on  expe- 
rience, it  should  merit  their  approbation.  They  fur*- 
ther  commanded,  that  the  collectors  of  the  reveiue 
ahoiold  be  vested  with  the  powers  of  judicature  and 
palice;  by  having  conveyed  to  them  the  principal 
authority  in  the  Duannee  Adauluts,  with  the  power 
of  magistrates  in  apprehending  offenders  against  ibt 
pabKc  peace.  And,  in  making  this  provision  for  the 
administration  of  justice,  they  declared,  that  they 
were  not  actuated  by  '' abstract  theories-— drawn,** 
diey  said,  ^  from  other  countries,  or  applicable  to  a 
different  state  of  things,  but  a  consideration  of  the 
subsisting  manners  and  usi^^  of  the  people.** 

Upon  his  arrival  in  India,  Lord  Comwallis  founds 
t)iat  his  masters  in  England  were  egregiously  mis^ 
taken,  when  they  imagined  that  tibere  was  sufficient 
knowledge,  already  treasured  up,  for  the  business  of 
settling  the  revenue.  The  very  nature  of  the  land- 
tenure  was  not  understood.  The  rights  of  the  differ- 
ent orders  of  people,  who  cultivated  the  soil,  and 
divided  its  produce,  fwmed  a  complicated  mystery- 
All  that  was  known,  with  any  certainty,  was,  tlie 
amount  of  revenue  which  had  been  annually  collect- 
ed. But  whether  the  country  could  pay  more,  or 
the  exactions  were  already  heavier  than  it  could  bear, 
no  man  had  any  satisfactory  grounds  to  affirm.  In. 
this  situation  Lord  Comwallis  determined  to  suspend 
his  obedience  to  the  orders  of  Whitehall  and  Leaden- 
hall^street;  to  content  himself^  in  the  mean  time, 
with  annual  settlements,  by  the  local  agency  of  the 
the  district  collectors,  and  the  superintendanoe  of  the 
Committee,  now  decorated  with  the  title  of  Board, 
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BOOKVi.  of  Revenue;  to  circulate  interrogatories,  and  collect 
'^'''  ^  information  from  eveiy  accessible  source.* 
1787.  The  directions  of  the  government  at  home,  with 
regard  to  the  administration  of  Justice,  were  treated 
with  greater  respect ;  the  Governor-General  saw  no- 
thing here  to  dissuade  prompt  obedience,  In  1787» 
regulations  were  promulgated;  and  the  collectors 
were  vested  with  the  triple  power  of  revenue  agents, 
of  judges,  and  of  police  magistrates.  It  is  good  to  hear 
the  reasons  which  the  compound  of  statesmen  and 
Directors,  now  formed  into  an  instrument  of  govern* 
ment  for  India,  produced  for  this  device  of  theirs. 
They  prescribed  it,  they  said,  on  account  of  its  **  ten- 
dency to  simplicity,  energy,  justice,  and  economy.** 

By  Mr.  Shore,^  on  whom  the  Governor-General 
chiefly  relied  for  information,  it  was  remarked ;  in  that 
document,  in  which  he  exhibited  the  result  of  his 
observation  and  inquiries ;  That  the  constitution  of 
the  English  government  in  India  was  ill  adapted 
for  promoting  improvement,  and  the  situation  of 
the  Company's  servants  ill  calculated  for  the  acquis!'- 
tion  of  knowledge  and  legislative  talent.  The  indi- 
viduals of  whom  the  government  was  composed,  were 
in  such  a  state  of  fluctuation,  that  no  separate  por- 
tion of  them  had  time  to  conceive  and  mature  any 
important  ideas  of  reform.  In  the  next  place  he  re- 
marked, that  the  servants  of  the  Company  were  so 
much  engrossed  with  official  forms  and  the  details  of 
business^  as  to  be  in  a  great  measure  debarred  from 
the  acquisition  even  of  local  knowledge.  Still  fur- 
ther; he  asserted,  that  the  knowledge  which  they 

■  Tlie  fate  of  Mr.  Francis,  and  of  Mr.  Francis's  idefs,  formed  a  con- 
trast. He  himself  had  been  treated  by  the  powers  which  were,  with 
any  thing  rather  than  respect.  But  his  plan  offinance  was  adopted  with 
blind  enthusiasm,  with  a  sort  of  mechanical  and  irresistible  impolse. 

a  Afterwards  Sir  John  Shore,  and  finally  Lord  Teignmoutfa. 
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accfuired  was  not  iq)|>ropriate  knowledge,  such  as  lays  BOOKVf. 
the  foundation  for  ^t^cal  wisdom :  it  was  a  mete  ^***"  *• 


knowledge  of  |>ractice  p  that  is  to  say,  a  knowledge  1737. 
of  ascertain  number  of  facts' which  9ra  obvious,  witli 
ignorance  of  the  numerous  facts  whiiA  lid  more  remote, 
and  ignoraabe  of  the  nupoetous  cobnexiozis  which 
subsist  both  amoi^  the  fiicts  whidi  may  happen  to 
be  famihar,  and-those^  of  the  far  wider  dfde  wbicU 
is  wholly  uhkno^n.^  '  From  knowledge  of  this  sort, 
no  plan  of  improvcbnent,  no  combination  of  expedi* 
ents,  to  make  the  futihre  better  than  the  past^can 
ever  be  rationally  expected. 

It  is  necessary  to  remark,  that  Mr.  Shore,  aware 

^The  words  are  worth  transcribing.  They  meet  some  obstinate  pre- 
judices, and  some  peroioioiia  ideat.  '*If  we  consider  the  form  of  the 
British  government  in  India^  we  shall  find  it  ill  calcalated  for  the 
speedy  introduction  of  improvement.  The  members,  composing  ii,  are 
in  a  constant  state  of  flactnation  ;  and  the  period  of  their  residence  ofteri 
expirea,  before  expetienoe  can  be  acqiiired,  or  reduced  to  practice. — 
Official  forms  necessarily  occupy  a  large  portion  of  lime,  and  the  con* 
stant  pressure  of  business  leaves  little  leisure  for  study  and  reflection, 
'Without  which  DO  knowledge  of  the  fittncfplesand  dbtail  of  the  revenuei 
of  ibis  country  can  be  obtained.*-— True  information  is'ialsoproonred 
with  difficulty ;  because  it  is  too  often  derived  from  mere  practice^,  in- 
stead of  being  deduced  from  fixed  principles!— rEvery  niaii  who  has  long 
baen  employed  in  the  toanngenient  of  the  revenuies  of  ]6ei1gal,  will,  if 
^ndid,  allow,  thkt  hu  opinion  oo  many  important  poiQti  httibeea 
often  varied,  atid  that  the  information  of  one  year  has  been,  rendered 
dubious  by  the  experience  of  another.  Still,  in  all  cases,  decision  is 
necessary.  And  hence,  precedents,  fbrmad-on  partial  cirlsumstatfces, 
aod  perhaps,  on  erroneous  principles,  become  established  rules  of  con* 
duct.  For  a  prudent  roan,  when  doubtful,  will  be  happy  to  avdil  him- 
self'of  the  authority  of  example.  The  multiplication  of  records,  which 
ought  to  be  a  great  advantage,  is,  in  fact,  an  inconvenience  of  escten* 
sive  magnitude ;  for  in  them  only  the  experience  of  others  can  be 
traced,  and  reference  requires  much  lime  and  labour.**  Mr.  Shore*s 
Minute  on  the  Bengal  revenues,  paragntph  9d,  in  the  Appendit,  Fifth 
Report  of  Comoiittee  on  India  A&irs,  1810,  p.  169.  If  the  moltiplicar 
tion  of  documents  is  troublesome  to  the  Company's  servants,  what  must 
it  be  to  the  historian,  whose  field  is  so  much  wider  ?  It  is  worth  re- 
marking, that  the  Committee  in  1 8  lO  not  only  inserted  the  wlwle  of  the 
Minute^  in  the  Appendix  to  the  Report  ^bove  quoted,  but  l^id  so  much 
stress  upon  this  particular  passage,  as  to  incorporate  1t  with  the  Report, 

PH^-  
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BOCMK  VL  of  that  succession  of  Uunders,  wUch  oomtitiiled  the 
^''^^'  ^'  succ^aioB  of  attenpts  to  improve  tbe  mode  of  gi^ 
I7d9.  ^^1*"^  India,  daims  indul||^ce,  fbr  so  many  enors, 
on  account  of  the  time  requktd  to  obtain  a  know- 
ledge of  Asiatic  aMnnecs  and  finance.  Thb  Bftififj 
may  delude^  unfess  distinction  is  made  between  the 
errors  which  arese  from  the  wank  of  load  know* 
ledge,  and  those  which  arose  from  gcMral  ig^Mnsce. 
Those  whidi  arose  from  the  want  of  kcal  knowledge^ 
as  jGv  as  more  time  wa»  absohiiely  neonsary  Sdr  its 
acquisition,  are  not  to  be  bfauned.  Tiioae  which 
arose  from  general  ignorance  aoe,  in  every  imtanoe, 
the  proper  objects  of  reprobalaon :  becanae  provision 
should  always  have  been  made  for^  giving  to  the 
government  of  India  the  benefit  of  mea  capable  of 
applying  the  best  ideasr  of  their  age  to  the  arrange- 
ment of  its  important  affairs. 

On  the  2d  of  August,  1789,  Lord  ComwaUia  in- 
formed  the  government  at  home,  that  he  had  at  last 
matured  his  plan  of  revenue,  and  was  prqnuring  to 
carry  it  into  immediate  execution.  He  took  tliat 
occasion  to  describe  the  state  in  which  the  country 
would  be  found  at  the  time  when  his  law  would 
begin  to  operate;  and  announced  the  improvements 
which  he  expected  it  would  introduce. 

^^  I  am  sorry,"  these  are  hia  words,  '^  to  be  obliged 
to  say,  that  agriculture  and  internal  commerce  have, 
for  many  years,  been  gradually  declining;  and  that, 
at  present,  excepting  the  class  of  shrofia  and  banyans, 
who  reside  almost  entirely  in  great  towns,  the  inha- 
bitants of  these  provinces  were  advandug,  hastily  to 
a  general  state  of  poverty  atid  wretchedness. 

**  In  this  description  I  must  even  include  almost 
every  Zemindar  in  the  Company's  territories ;  which, 
though  it  may  hare  been  i^trtly  occasioned  by  then- 
own  indolence  and  extravagance,  I  am  aftsaid  must 
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abo  be»  hi  a  gMit  meamaare,  attributed  to  the  de«  JOOR^vx 
&cts  of  Mir  fmner  system  of  maiUkgement.''  ^"^^*  ^' 

The  beiKficiat  effibcto  wfaicb  he  expected  to: flow  |<^|^ 
ftom  the  ]teiy  wete  sonuned  up  m  these  -coDaqpre* 
hemdve  terms,  *^  Wealth,  and  l^pphiete,  to  the  iiitci« 
ligent  and  indostrioos  pavt  tf  the  iodlvMualB  of  the 
countrr."  And,  hid^fpendentv  added  his  Lorckhip, 
of  all  other  oonsideratkng^  '<  I  can  assune  you  that 
it  will  be  of  the  otqidBt  importance;  for  promoting 
the  solid  interests  of  the  CompMy*  that  the  principal 
landhohlers  and  tnuters,  in  the  interior  parts  of  the 
country,  should  be  testored  to  such  circumstanees^  ag 
to  enaUe  them  to  snpport  thehr  fismilies  with  decency, 
and  to  give  a  liberal  education  to  thdr  children, 
accordhig  to  the  customs  of  their  respective  easts  and 
religion*;  that  a  regular  gradation  of  raidL^may  be 
supported,  which  is  no  where  more  necessary  than  in 
this  country,  for  preaerving  order  in  civil  society.'^  ^ 

£vety  wh^e,  mA  apparently  at  all  times,  m  Indian 
the  revenue  of  government  had  been  almost  wholly 
dnived  from  the  annual  produce  of  the  land*  It  liad 
heen  originally  extracted  in  that  rude  and  simf^ 
mode  which  accorded  with  the  character  of  a  rode 
and  %noratit  people.  The  anhual  produce  of  the 
I^d  WBg  divided  into  shaares  between  the  cultivator 
and  the  government  r  ori^naMy  shares  in  kind,  and 
so  to  the  last  in  Many  parts  of  India;  though  latterly^ 


1  Letter  from  Lord  Cornwallit  to  the  Court  of  Directors,  2d  August, 
1789;  primed  by  H.  of  C.  8ih  M«rcb,  I7g0.  The  following  doco* 
ttient  coDtakis  a  sinilaT  affinoation,  respecting  the  failure  of  former 
regulations.  ''  By  the  rules  established  in  177ft|  all  nuzzert  or  la/c- 
mies  (free  gifts)  which  had  been  usually  presented  (to  the  Company^s 
servants)  on  the  first  inlerview  (with  the  natives),  as  marics  of  subjec- 
tion and  respect,  were  required  to  be  totally  discontinued,  the  revenue 
officers  were  forbidden  to  hold  farms,  &c. — ^This  regulation,  as  far  as 
related  to  the  onavowed  emolumenu  of  the  Company's  servants,  dpes 
not  appear  to  have  been  effectual/'    Fifth  Report,  ut  supra,  p.  II. 
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BOOK VI.  goverameHt.  took  the  moiiey  equivalent,  in  those  pro* 
Z^"^''*  ^'  vinces  which  had  long  enjoyed  the  benefit  of  a  Mogul 
17B9.  ^i^ii^tration.  The  shares  .varied  according  as  the 
land  was  recentlj  or  anciently  brought  under  ^tuv^ 
and  acoording  to  the  pressure  sustained  by  the  state. 
Two  fifths  to  the  cultivator,  and  three  to  the.  govern- 
ment  have  been  asnimed  as  the  average  proportions 
for  land  under  fiill  cultivation*^ 

Every  year-to  ascertain  the  produce  of  ev^  field, 
and  ctdlect  from  it  the  share  which  belonged  to  the 
gov^niment»  wias  a  very  lliborious  and  complicated 
process ;  and  some  variety  omuned  in  the  modes  in 
which  the  operation. was, p^rfinwed..  In  the  petty 
Hindu  governments,  it  would  appear^  that  the  i^;^aits 
of  the  prince  transacted  immediately  with  Uie  hus- 
bandmen, called  ryots,  either  man  by  man,  or  village 
by  viUage. 

The  establishment  of  villages  (a  vicinity,  or*  parish,^ 
would,  perhaps,  be  the  more  appcq)riate  title)  is  a 
peculiarity  in  India,  of  viiiich»  having  been  aliieady 
explained,  it  is  only  necessary  hare  to  excite  tte 
recollection.  Each  vicinity,  call  it  village  or  call  it 
parish,  constituted  a  little  community ;  which  had  a 
species  of  government  within  itself.  Of  the  villag^rs^ 
cme  was  headman,  distinguished  in  dbOTarent  places  by 
different  appellations ;  another  was  emj^oyed  to  keep 
and  register  the  accounts  of  the  comnumity.  Each 
community  had  also  its  Brahmens,  as  well  for  the 
service  of  the  gods,  as  for  the  education  of  the  chil- 
dren. It  was  provided^  too,  with  the  various  species 
of  handicrafts,  and  labourers,  required  by  the  baUts 
of  the  people.  The  land  of  the  village  was  some- 
times divided  into  lots,  and  was  regarded  as  indi- 

>  By  the.ConitiuMee  on  Indian  affairs  in  1810,  Fifth  Report,  p.  }6. 

*  Umfcaum* 
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vidttal  property ;  but  sometimes  it  belonged  to  the  com-  book  vi. 
minityas  a  whole;  and  a  separate  partition  of  it  Was  ^°^^'  ^' 
made  every  year  by  the  villagers  among  themselves,    1789. 
each  ryot  receiving  for  the  cultivation  of  the  year^ 
such  a  portion  as  appeared  to  correspoBd  with  his 
capital  or  means.     In  this,  as  in  other  traisactions^ 
the  headman  was  the  great  regulator;  but  rather,  it 
should  seem,  from  the  habitual  deference,  which  was 
paid  to  him,  than  any  power  which  he  had  to  enforce 
his  decrees*     When  tiie  revenue  agents  <^  the  go^ 
vemment  transacted  village  by  viHage,  without  de^ 
seending  to  the  annual  assessment  of  each  inditidual 
ryot,  they  levied  a  particular  sum  *  upon  eaidh  parti*^  : 
colar  village,  and  left  the  villagers  to  settle  the  indi*  \ 
vidua!  fpiotas  among  themselvek  -  ^    .  -       >  ^ 

.li^en  the  Mogul  government  extended  itsefr  so 
enormou^  as  to  comprehend  the  greater  part  of  thfi 
vast  Indian*  continent,  the  greatness  of  its  tranteCi- 
tions,  and  the  rudeness  of  its:  mind,  naturally  ren« 
deced  <  it  impatient  of  detmls ;  and  modes  w»e  in- 
vented  of  transacting  the  buaness  of  revenue  more  in 
the  gross.  The  revenue  agents  were  rendered  sta^ 
tionary,  in  the  districts  where  they  cdlected,  and 
became  responsible  to  the  government  for*the  revenue, 
receiving  payment,  by  a  per  centage,  or  share  6f 
what  they  collected.  Under  the  Indian  governments^ 
Moslem  or  Hindu,  every  thing  which  was  enjoyed, 
whether  office  or  possession,  had  a  tendenc^^  to  be- 
came  hereditary.  There  wa^  a  great  convenience  in 
preserving,  in  each  district,  the  same  grand  a^ufi  of 
revenue,  and  after  himself,  his  son  or  successor;  be^ 
cause  eadi  was  better  acquainted  with  the  people  and 
resources  of  the  district,  than,  generally  speaking,  any 
other  man  could  be  expected  to  be.  In  this  manner, 
the  situation  of  those  agents  became  in  fact  hereditary ; 
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B0OKV|.aiid  tlie  gfovenimeiit  (^  the  JMogiik*  wUdi  was, 
^^^'  ^\  thougfh  oocafdoDflUy  violaiU  i»  many  regpecta  coo* 
siderate  and  huo^ane,  sdklam  aUoW^  itsdf  to  d»- 
pkipe  those  oSSicet^  wUhout  «ome  heavy  grouiid  of 
dUpleasare;  even  wben  it  sooietimes  superseded 
them  ijD  the  buainess  of  collect]OD»  it  gemrally  niade 
them  an  aUowance,  to  preserve  thar  families  from 
want  or  degradation,  Befinre  the  period  of  the  Eng- 
lish acquisitiotis,  the  Persian  aj^ieUative  of  Zemindar 
bad  been  >  generally  approfNTiftted  to  themj  in  the 
northern  regions  of  India. 

,  Being  responsible  to  govermnent  for  the  revemi^ 
they  were  allowed  the  exexdse  of  all  the  powers 
vHiich,  in  the  riid^  govetmnent  of  the  Moguls^  were 
accounted  necessary  fof  reidiaing  it.  The  common 
metjhod  in  India  of  enforcing  payment  of  any  debt, 
wan  the  we  IMF  eoercioti  in  the  hand  of  f  he  creditor. 
For  revOTue  debts,  government  was  not  likely  to 
pursue  more  lenient  methods.  A -military  force  waa 
the  instrument  allowed ;  and  the  Zemmdws,  in  the 
^mmon  style  of  Oriental  pride,  retained  about  them 
as  many  troops  as  they  could  possibly  find  the  means 
of  maintaining.  .Under  Eastern  despotisms  the  dif- 
ferent powers  of  government  were,  seldom  qgrnmu* 
aicated  asunder.  To  the  power  of  c(^lecting  the 
revenue  by  a  military  force,  was  added  the  pow»  of 
administering  justice.  All  civil  difi^tes  appear  to 
have  been  regarded  in  India  as  fiEtUing  ni^urally  under 
the  cognisance  of  the  agenta  of  revenue.  ^  And,  in 
&ct,  the  whole  business  of  judicative  and  pofice, 
with  the  sole  exception  df  inflictmg  the  highest  class 
of  punishments^  dei^olved  upon  Zeminctes,  ^ach 
within  the  district  over  which' he  was  ^aoed. 

«  We  generally,''  says  an  intelligent  aervaat  of  the 
Company,  speaking  of  himself  and  his  bK^ien,  "  aee 
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Indian  afiaiss^  irkb  English .  ejret ;  and  cany  Euro^SOOKYl. 
pean  notions  into  Indian  practice."  *     To  this  wurce  ^"^"^  ^' 
snaf  mdendy  be  traced  a  eonsideraUe  pferc^xxiion  of    1799. 
tke  Umttders  of  our  ooiifitiynien  in  the  government 
of  India.    For  how  long  a  period,  and  as  ]ret  hardly 
dosed,  dki  they  fesolveopon  finding  a  feudal  system, 
in  India?     With  this  turn  of  mind,  it  was  to  be 
expected,  that  they  would,  if  possible,  find  a  set  of 
fattid-owners,  gentry,  and  noUes,  to  correspond  with 
those  «  England.     The  Zemindar  had  some  of  the 
attributes  whkh  belong  to  a  land-owner ;  he  collected 
the  rents  of  a  partiealar  district^  he  governed  the 
esltivatonr  of  that    district,  Uved  in  comparative   ;. 
spiendour,  and  Us  son  succeeded  him  when  he  died    \ 
The  ^eaoindajiB,  therefore,  it  was  inferred  without    \ 
dekrf,  were  the  pn^etors  of  the  soil,  the  landed    \ 
nobility  and  gentry  of  kidia.     It  was  not  considered 
thai  the  ^nundiNrs,  though  they  ooUeeted  the  rents,     ! 
did  not  keep  them ;  but  paid  them  all  away,  with  a      \ 
smalldednction^  to  the  gvremaieat.    It  was  not  consi-      I 
dered  that  if  they  governed  ^Ifae  ryots,  and  in  many 
reJBpeote  exerdsed  over  them  despotic  power,  tbqr 
did'  not' govern   them  as  tenants  of  theirs,  holding 
their  lands  either  at  will'  or  by  conir act  .under  them. 
GBfae  possession  of  the  ryot  was  an  hereditary  posses- 
sion ;  from  which  it  was  unlawfitl  for  tfie  Zemindar 
to' displace  hias:  Forevery&rthing  which  the  Zemin- 
dat  (bew  firom  the  ryot,  he  was  bound  to.aceount : 
And  it  was.  only  by  firaud,  i^  out  of  all  that  he  col* 
looted,  he  letahied  an  ana  more  than  the  small  pro*^ 
portion  which,  as  pay  fbrcoUeetion,  he  was  permitted 
to  recevve.    Three  parties  shared  in  the  produce  of 
the  soiL  :  That  party  to  any  useful  purpose  most 

>  Mr.  Tkacken^^  in  his  Rq>ort  on  tho  coroparalive  Advantage!  and 
Duadvau^es  of  Uie  Ryotwar  "end  2^miodary  Settlementa^  dated  4th 
Atsgust,  1807  y  Fifih  Report  uc  6«|>ra^  App»  ^ I,  |^  99O* 
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BOQSVLpropciij  desirres  the  mune  of  proprietdr,  to  wheni 
Gu^Y.k.  the  principal  share  erf  the  produce  for  ever  beloDgs. 
1789.  ^^  b^  ^^  derived  the  amaOest  share  of  the  piodiice 
the  title  of  owner  least  of  att  belongs.^  In  laSm  to 
the  sovereign  the  profit  of  the  land  may  be  said  to 
Jiave  wholly  belonged.  The  ryot  obtaiined  a  mere 
subsistence,  not  more  than  the  necessary  wages  of 
his  labour.  The  Zeniindar  enjoyed  allowanoes  to 
the  amount  of  about  ten  per  cent,  upon  Ae  revenue 
whidi  he  collected,  not  more  than  a  compensation  for 
his  serviceiL  To  the.govemment  belonged  more  than 
one  half  of  the  gross  produce  of  the  soil. 

The  English  were  actuated  not  only  by  an  en- 
lightened, but  .a  very  generous  pc^cy*  when  they 
resolved  to  create  in  favour  of  individuals  a  perma- 
nent prcfierty  in  the  soil,  as  conducive  at  onee  to  the 
increase  of  its  produce,  and  the  happhiess  of  the 
people.  They  were  under  the  iniuence  of  pr^adioes 
in  the  mode  of  carrying  their  design  into  execution* 
Full  of  the  aristocraticai  ideas  of  modem  Europe,  the 
aristocratical  person  now  at  the  head  of  the  govern* 
ment,.  avowed  his  intention  of  establishing  an  aris- 
tocracy, upon  the  European  model ;.  and  he  was  well 
aware  that  the  umon,  at  home,  of  statetonen  and 
Directors,  whom,  he  obeyed,  was  undec' the  influence 
of  simibr  propensities. 

In  agreemast  with  the  orders  from  home,  the 
resolution  was,  To  form  a  settlement  with  the 
Zemindars  for  the  revenues  of  their  several  disr 
tricts ;  to  limit  the  settlement  in  the  first  instoQce, 
to  a  term  of  ten  years ;  but  to  vender  it  perma- 
nent, if  sanctioned  by  the  authorities  in  England ; 
and   to    recognize    the    Zemindars    as    hereditary 

>  THm  is  even  the  laoguage  of  Englifth  law.  <<  By  a  grant  of  the 
profits  of  the  land,"  say  the  English  lawyers,  *'  the  whole  land  itsetf 
doth  pass.    For  wbal  is  the  land  but  the  profiu  thereof;" 
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proprietors  of  the  soil,  upon  payment,  as  a  laiid«- BOORVI. 
tax,  not  to  be  enhanced,  of  the  sum  at  present  as^  ^"^'''  ^' 
sensed.  ^^^^^ 

To  such  a  d^^ree  were  the  English,  up  to  that 
hour,  unacquainted  with  the  country,  that  the  most 
instructed  among  them  differed  prodigiously  in  esti- 
mating the  revenue  which  Bengal  was  competent  to 
yield.  Some  were  of  opinion  that  the  existing  rate 
of  asasessment  was  heavier  than  the  people  could  bean 
Others  conceived  that  it  was  far  below  the  amount  to 
which  it  might,  with  propriety,  be  raised.  The  govem- 
nient,  after  all  its  inquiries,  had  no  better  foundation 
on  Ivhich  to  place  the  magnificent  structure  it  intended 
to  raise,  than  the  amount  of  the  actual  cdlections  of^ 
preceding  years;  upon  the  average  or  medium  of 
a  &w  of  which  the  assessment,  destined  for  per 
.petuity,  was  now  arranged.  The  authorities  at  home 
dissuaded,  or  rather  forbid,  an  actual  measurement 
and  valuation  of  the  country;  and  made  a  remark 
which,  in  itself,  does  them  credit,  whatever  may  be 
4lK)ugiit  of  its  application  to  the  occasicHi  on  whick 
•it  was  produced :  That  an  assessment  below  what  the 
jcomntry  coidd  beaJr,  was  no  detriment,  in  the  long 
run,  to  the  government  itself;  because  the  riches  of 
the  peojde  were  the  ridies  of  the  state. 

It  was  easy  for  the  government  to  assume  that  the 
Zemiridats  w^re  pn^prietors  of  the  soil  under  the 
Mogul  sceptre ;  and  it  was  easy  to  declare  that  thej 
shoQuld  be  so  in  future.  But  it  was  not  easy  to 
reconcile  these  proceedings  with  the  rights  of  other 
daises  of  the  people.  Under  the  Mogul  system,  there 
were  various  descriptions  of  persons,  as  Talookdars, 
Chaurdries^  MunduU,  Mokuddims,  who,  as  well  at» 
the  ZemiDdars,  had  hereditary  claims  upon  the  pror 
duceof  the  soil;  and  it  was  not  the  intention  of 
gxyveimment  to  sacrifice  to  any  class  of  its  subjects 
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BOOK  VI.  the  interests  tjfany  other.  But  the  interests  of  the 
^"^^^  ^'  TjotSf  which  were  of  many  times  the  impoTtance  ti£ 
1789  ^^^  interests  of  all  the  other  classes  taken  together, 
whether  the  mass  of  individual  happiness,  or  the 
power  of  the  state,  be  regarded  as  the  end,  wefe 
by  far  the  most  difficult  to  bring  into  a  state  of  con- 
cordance with  the  rights  whidi  were  thus  to  be  oon^ 
f^red  upon  the  Zemindars. 

The  possessions  of  the  ryots,  either  indiridiiallyy 
or  by  villages,  were  hereditary  possessions*  So  long 
as  they  continued  to  pay  to  government  the  due  pro- 
portion of  the  produce,  they  could  not  lawfully  be 
dispossessed.  They  not  only  transmitted  their  po»* 
sessions  by  descent ;  but  had  the  power  of  aUenatioD, 
»  and  could  either  sell  them,  ocwgive  them  away*     At 

an  early  period  of  the  Mogul  history,  a  minute  survey 
had  been  made  g£  the  land ;  upon  that  survey  aa 
assessment  had  been  founded,  which  had  loi^  been 
regarded  as  the  standard  of  what  every  field  wais  to 
pay ;  even  when  new  imposts^  during'  the  {urc^jressive 
difficulties  imd  corruption  of  the  Mogul  administni> 
tion,  were  superadded,  the  Zeoiindars  were  bound  to 
^  give  written  schedules,  called  pottaks,  to  the  ryote^ 
specifying  the  particulars  of  the^asaessment  upon  eadi 
individual ;  and  these  documesta  were  regisfeeied  in 
ihe  government  accounts,  and  intended  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  ryot  against  the  extortion  of  the  col- 
lector. 

The  means  which,  under. the  Mogul  seeptre,  were 
provided  for  the  security  of  the  ryots,  were  very  in^ 
adequate  to  their  ^nd.  The  Zemindars  were  enabled 
to  exerdse  universal  oppression.  Under  the  eye  of  a 
humane  and  vigilaiit  governor,  they  were  bccaa^bnally 
i  restrained,  by  the  terror  of  summary  pumstoeBt, 
j  from  the  excesses  of  exaction.  But,  in  general,  they 
took  from  the  ryots  every  tbmg  beyond  what  was 

2 
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neeessarf  to  preseire  them  in  existence;  and  ev€ty«TO 
how  and  then  desolnted  whole  districts  hjrthe  veighi  r"^^;  ^. 
of  their  oppressions.    This  was  contrary  to  the  laws  ^Twa!* 
under  which  the   Zemindar  was  appointed  to  act. 
But  to  whom  was  the  ignorant,  the  timid»  the  cre« 
dutotts,  the  indigevit  ryot,  to  apply  for  redress  ?    His 
tbuts;  and  very  often  his  experience,  taught  him,  that 
to  suffer  in  patience  was  the  prudent  course.    The 
6X9M!ticiii8  of  the  Zemindart  were  covered  with  so 
many  ingenioiis  contrivances,  that  they  puzzled  the 
wits  of  the  simple  cultivator,  and  often  eluded  the! 
eye  of  the  government  itself.  ; 

if  the  aristocracy  was  provided  for,  it  appears  to 
have  been  thought,  a)s  by  English  aristocrats  it  is 
a|lt  tO'  be  thought,  that  every  thing^  ^Ise  would  ^o« 
vide  for  itself.  The  rules  by  which  the  payments  of 
the  ryots  were  determined  varied  in  various  places ; 
and, so  intricate  did  they  appear  to  the  Anglo-Indian 
government,  that  no  little  tik>uble  would  be  necessary 
to  malce  an  assessment  in  detail.  The  ryots  were, 
therefore,  handed  over  to  the  Zemindars  in  gro^. 
The  Zemindars  were  empowered  to  make  with  their 
ryots  any  settlements  which  they  chose^  under  a  mere 
general  recommendation  to  be  guided  by  the  custom 
of  the  place.  One  security  alone  was  thought  of  for 
the  ryot.  Upon  the  terms  on  which  the  Zemindar 
agreed  to  fix  his  payment,  he  was  to  give  him^a 
pottah  ;  and  according  to  the  terms  of  that  pottah, 
his  -possession,  or  estate,  was  to  be  equdly  permanent 
with  that  of  the  Zemindar. 

'  When  the  principles  of  the  decennial  settlemetit 
were  finaUy  resolved,  and  proclamation  of  the  mea- 
sure was  about  to  be  made,  a  question  arose,  whether 
notice,  at  the  same  time,  should  be  given  of  the 
intention  to  make  the  assessment  and  its  rules  un- 
alterable; in  ease  the  authorities  in  England-  should 
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BOOK  VL  approve.  Mr.  S^iare,  though  he  was  among  the 
Chap.  5.  i^djpg  patrons  of  the  Zemfaidary  system,  of^Kised 
1789.  ^^^  ^°  intimati(m»  as  fraught  with  imfKnideiioe.  The 
Zemindars,  he  affirmed,  were  a  set  of  people,  whoae 
minds  would  be  as  powerfully  governed  by  a  decennial, 
as  a  perpetual,  term.  He  insisted  upon  the  defieiency 
of  the  iiiformation  undar  which  the  matter  had 
been  ammged.  He  allowed  that  enormous  abuses 
exists  in  the  mode  of  dealing  of  the  Zemindars 
toward  the  ryots ;  abuses  which  no  sufficient  expe- 
dientjs  had  been  -employed  to  coBi^ct.  And  he  desired 
that  a  door  might  be  left  open  for  the  introductimi  €£ 
such  improvements  as  the  experience  of  ten  years 
might  suggest. 

The  advantages  whieh  the  imagination  of  tiie 
Governor-General  had  painted,  as  likely  to  result 
from  the  permanence  of  the  settlement,  had  made  so 
deep'  an  impression  on  his  mind,  that  he  opposed  the 
arguments  of  Mr.  Shore ;  persisted  in  his  purpose  of 
proclaiming  the  design ;  and  declared  his  resolution 
to  use  all  his  influence  with  the  Court  of  Directors* 
that  they  should  not  wait  for  the  lapse  of  ten  years^ 
but  make  the  settlement  perpetual  without  any  loss 
of  tim^.  The  circumstance,  from  which  he  most 
vehemently  argued,  was,  the  improvement  which 
certainty  of  enjoyment,  he  affirmed,  would  effieoC, 
and  which  certainty  of  enjoyment  alone  could  be 
expected  to  effeot,  iu  the  cultivation  of  the  country. 
'*  I  may  safely,"  said  he,  ^  assert  that  one  third  of 
the  Company's  territory  in  Hindostan,  is  now  a  jun- 
gle, inhabited  only  by  wild  beasts.  Will  a  ten  years* 
lease  induce  any  proprietor  to  clear  away  that  jungle, 
and  encourage  the  ryots  to  come  and  cultivate  his 
lands  ?  when,  at  the  end  of  that  lease,  he  must  either 
submit  to  be  taxed,  ad  libitum^  for  his  newly  ac- 
^uire4  lands,  pr  lose  all  hopes  of  deriving  any  benefit 
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toT  Ida  Ubaar.'^I  must  own,  that  it  is  dear  to  mj  book  vr. 
mind,  that  a  much  mo^  advantagoous  tenure  will  be  ^°^'^  ^' 
neoesswry^  to  incite  the  inhabitants  of  tl|ia  country  to     ^j^g^ 
make  those  exertions  whkh  can  alone  effect  any  sub- 
stantial bnproTement."  ^ 

The  authorities  which  constituted  the  Indian  go? 
vemment  made  it  thdr  profession,  and  their  boast, 
that  they  were  not  directed  by  **  abstract  theories^ 
drawn  from  other  countries,  ^nd  applicable  to  a  differ*- 
ent  state  of  things;/;^    And  th^  fact  was,  that  dU 
most  every  step  which  they  took  was  the  result  of  an 
^  abstract  theovy,''  .4?oai«ionly  drawn  from  something  ,^ 
in  their  own  countjry,  and  either  misdrawn  or  misap* 
plied.     The  abstract  theory,  now  acted  upon  by  thc^ 
Grovemor-General ;  fmmdy,  ^hat.the  highest  improve- 
ments in  the  cultivation  of  the  land  can  be  expected 
from  none  but  theprpprietcirs  of  .the  land;  was  just 
Ofnly  in  one,  and  that  a  res^c^,  point  of  view.  But 
tfiough  it  were  pi^prietcn^  alone  thi^  had  sufficient  mo^ 
tives  fcHTthe  high^  efforts  in  cultivation^  the  Gover- 
]ior«-GeneraI,and  hi^ministerial  and  divectprial  masters, 
who  concurred  with  him,  pyght  to.  hav^  reflected,  that 
there  are  sorts  ^  fNToprielbora ;  and  Xha)L  it  is  not  from, 
every  sort,  that  any  improvement  whatsoever,  or  any 
attempt  towards  improireiment,  is  to  be  expected. 
They  might  have  reflectied,  for  how  many  centuries 
the  soil  of  Poland  has.  been  private  property,  or  the 
soil  of  Russia,  and  how 'little,  in  those  countries,  of 
any  thing  like  improvement,  has  yet  taken  plac&t 
They  might  have  recollected,  tliat  the  nobles  ^en  o£ 
France,  where  knowledge  was  so  &r  advanced,  had  for 
many  centuries  before  the  revolution  enjoyed  the  pro- 
perty of  the  soil  of  France;  and  that  the  agriculture 

I  GoTcmor-Generars  Minute,  18ik  Sept.    178pt  Fifih  Heporr,  uC 

SUpTB,  p.  472. 
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BOOK  VL  of  France  stiN  contintied  in  the  BRfoit^pkMrabk  con- 
CHiif .  B.  ^j^  1   There*  are  tfcrce  sets  of  eirciifnstAnbe$»  wfco^ 
1789.   op^^ation,  where  if  is  Mt,  preventsr  fhig  improvement 
at  the  soil  at  the  hands  of  its  prdpriet<^s :  first,  igno- 
,  ranee;  secondly,  possessions  too  bfrge;  and  timrffiy, 
too  much  power  over  the  imtnediilte  cttltivators.  The 
i  last  is  by  far  the  most  iniportant  circumstance ;  be- 
cause men,  with'  very  few  exceptions,  as  education 
and  government  have  hitherto  moulded  their  minds, 
are  more  forcibly  drawn  by  the  love  of  absolute 
power,  than  by  that  of  money,  and  have  a  greater 
pleasure  in  the  prostrate  sutgectioD  of  their  tenants 
thaVi  the  increase  of  their  rents.    When  our  country- 
men draw  theories  from  England,  it  would  be  good 
if  they  understood  England:     It  is  not  because  in 
England  we  have  a  landed  ariistbcracy,  that  our  agri- 
eirfture  has  improved,  but  because  the  laws  of  Engfend 
afford  to  the  cultivator  protedion  against  his  lord, 
ft  is  the  immediate  cultivators  who  have  increased 
so  wonderfully  the  produce  of  the  land  in  Englandy 
wtt  only  without  assistance  from  the  pmprieton,  but 
often  in  spite  c^them.     The  proprietors  of  the  land 
in  England,  even  to  this  hour^  exhibit  one  of  tlie 
strongest  proofs'  which  can  be  adduced,  of  the  ascen- 
dency which  is  exercised  by  the  love  of  donriuation 
over  the  love  of  improvement,  and'  of  wealth.    No 
principle  is  more  thoroughly  estaUished,  and  indeed 
more  tiniversaHy  admitted,  than  that  the  grant  of 
leases^  and  leases  of  a  long  duration,  to- the  immedi- 
ate cultivators  of  the  soil,  are  essential  to  all  spirited 
and  large  improvement.     But  the  proprietors  of  the 
soil  in  England  complain,  that  leases  render  thdr  te- 
nantry too  independent  of  them;    and  the  greater 
proportion  of  the  land  of  England  is  cultivated  on 

>  See  a  good  book.  Travels  in  France,  by  Arthur  Youiij^fiiq-  paiidn. 
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tonui^  «t  wiU.  If  the  genHemai  of  'Ea^xuA  wiUboo&vl 
affpifiee  improvement  to.the  petty  portion  of  ay&traiy  ^"^^*  ^' 
povef  wjiieh  the  bwMxf  Eoglandailow them  to  eafetoise  i^g^^ 
over  tenants  at  will ;  what  must  we  not  expect  from 
the  ZemisidarB  of  Hindtt9taD»  with  minds  nurtured  to 
habita.of  oppvessiant  .when  it  is  referred  to  themselveii 
whether  they  shall,  or  shall  not»  have  power  over  the 
ivbembl^  J7ot^  to  whom  the  law  is  too  imperfect  to 
yield  any  protection  ?  It  is  the  interest  of  permanoit 
govemmeats  to  promote  the  prosperity  of  thetir  peo- 
ple, hecause  the  prosperity  of  the  peop^  is  the  prospe- 
rity ^govemmesut*  But  the  prosperity  of  the  peofile 
depends  entirely  up<m  their  freedom.  What  goverib- 
ments,  <«  this  aecoqst.have  ever  promoted  freedom  ? 
The  propensity  of  the  Zemindai»  was,  to  regard  them* 
themsdves  as  petty  soverdgns. 

The  effiect  of  ignofranee^  with  respect  to  improve- 
ment, is  too  obvious  to  requii^e  illustration.  Bat  it 
may  be  remarked,  that  it  ope]?iUes  with  peculiar  cffi** 
cacy  in  ai^gmenting  the  force  of  the  most  powerful  of 
the  causes  by  which  the  proprietors  of  land  ^re  made 
to  prevent  improvement  The  love  of  dorainatioD 
has  always  the  greatest  sway  in  the  most  ignorant 
^te  of  the  human  mind« 

.  The  e^ect  oSiarge  possessions  in  preventing  those 
efforts  afld  sacrifices,  on  which  improvement  depends^ 
deserved  of  the  Indian  legislators  profound  consider- 
atioiL  It  cannot  escape  the  feeblest  powers  of  reflec- 
tion, that  the  man  who  already,  enjoys  a  vast  accu-- 
ipriiuiation  of  wealth  must  regard,  with  comparative  in- 
difier^u:e«  small  acquisitions ;  and  that  the  prospect  of 
l&ereasing  his  great  reveuue^by  slowly  adding  the  pain- 
ful results  of  improvement,  cannot  operate  very  power- 
fully upon  his  mind.  It  is  the  man  of  small  posses- 
sions who  feels  most  sensibly  the  benefit  of  petty  ac^ 
cessions ;  and  is  stimulated  the  most  powerfully  to  use 
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BOOR  VL- the  means  of  procuring  them. '  It  is-on  4he  imm^diaie 
Chap.  5.  cu^jyator,  wherever  the  benefit  of  his  improvemenltf 
17S9.  is  allowed  to  devolve  in  fuU  upon  himself,  that  the 
motives  to  improvement  operate  with  the  greatest 
effect.  That  benefit,  however,  cannot  devolve  upon- 
him  in  full,  unless  he  is  the  {proprietor  as  well  as  the 
cultivator  of  his  fields ;  and  hence,  in  put,  the  back- 
wardness of  agriculture  in  some  of  the  most  civilized 
portions  of  the  globe* 

There  was  an  opportunity  in  India,  to  which  the 
history  of  the  jMrorld  presents  not  a  parallel.  Next, 
after  the  sovei^ign,  the  immediate  cultivators  had,  by 
far,  the  greatest  portion  of  interest  in  the  soil:  For 
the  rights  (such  as  they  were)  of  the  Zemindars,  a 
complete  compensation  might  have  easily  been  made: 
The  generous  resolution  was  adopted  ef  saaificing  to 
the  improvement  of  tlie  country,  the  proprietory 
rights  of  the  sovereign :  The  motives  to  improvement 
which  property  gives,  and  of  which  the  power  Was 
so  justly  appreciated,  might  have  been  bestowed  upon 
those  upon  whom  they  would  have  operated  with  a 
force  incomparably  greater  than  that  with  which  they 
could  operate  upon  any  other  class  of  men ;  they  might 
have  been  bestowed  upon  those  from  whom  alone,  in 
every  country,  the  principle  improvements  in  agricul- 
ture must  be  derived,  the  immediate  cultivators  of  tlie 
soil :  And  a  measure,  worthy  to  be  ranked  among 
the  noblest  that  ever  were  taken  for  the  improve- 
ment of  any  country,  might  have  hdped  to  compen* 
sate  the  people  of  India,  for  the  miseries  of  that 
misgovemment  which  they  had  so  long  endured. — 
But  the  legislators  were  English  aristocrats;  and 
aristoa'atical  prejudices  prevailed. 

Instructions  for  the  settlement  were  issued  in  Ben- 
gal towards  the  end  of  1789,  and  for  the  province  of 
Bahar  in  the  following  year.    A  complete  code  of 
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regulations  was  promulgiited  for  the  hew  system  in  boqkvi. 
November,  1791.     And  the  land  revenue  realized  in  ^^^'  ^ 
that  year  from  Bengal,  Bahar,  and  Orissa,  together    ^^g^ 
with  Benares,  amounted  to  5,02,54^068,  sicca  rupees^  f 
or  8,509,530/.     It  was  not  however,  before  the  year  \ 
1798,  that  the  decennial  settlement  was  executed  in 
^very  district ;  and  the  completion  of  the  measure  an- 
Douoced,     So  perfectly  did  the  ideas  of  the  govem- 
ment  at  home  correspond  with  the  ideas  of  t^e  Go- 
vernor-General, that  in  the  eariiy  part  of  that  very 
year,  and  before  the  plan  was  fully  carried  into  exe- 
cution, authority  arrived  in  India  for  bestowing  upon 
it  the  intended  permanence  by  immediate  proclama- 
tion. ' 

Beside  the  land  revenue,  some  other  duties  wieife 
levied  in  India,  which  were  all  generoHy:  induded 
tmder  the  denomination  of  StBget  ;b»A.  cdnsistM, 
chiefly,  of  certain  tolls  upon  the  entrp^  oi^transit  lof 
goods,  by  land  or  wetter.  These  dtrtidb,alsof  the.  Ze- 
mindars, in  their  capacity  of  coUecters  of  the  revfanu^, 
had  formerly  had  in  charge.'  To  the  Anglo-indiah  > 
government,  however,  k  a|qie&red^that  the  manage- 
ment of  the  Sayer  duties  but  iSL  aocordcd  witfaitiie 
^jiaracter  of  a  great  landed  aristocracy,  now  imporC- 
ed,  or  supposed  to  be  imparted,  to  this  Zemindavs. 
Inventiop  was  taxed  for  the  discovery  of  anethflr 
.{dan,  by  which  these  duties  might  he  oottectfad.  Upon 
inquiry  it  appened,  that  the  dMfeuhies  of  the  busi- 
ness would  be  very  great. .  The  value,. too,  of  tfte 
Sayer  duties  bad  never  yet  beefa  very  conaderaUe. 
It  was  certainly  the  easiest,  and  was  finally  dMermia- 
ed  to  be  the  best  expedient,  to  abolish  them.  The 
tax  on  spirituous  liquors,  from  moral  rather  than 
fiscal  motives,  was  alone  reserved. 

The  taxes  of  Bengal  were  thus  induded,  with 
hardly  any  exception,  in  one  grand  impost,  thatnpae 
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BOOK  VL  the  land.  The  gOTernment,  howerar,  added  to  its 
^^^^^  income,  by  Uie  resource  of  monopoly.  Thare  are 
17S&  ^^  ^^^  articles  of  luxury,  of  which  thare  is.  any  con- 
atderable  consumption  in  India;  salt,  and  opium. 
Under  the  native  goremments,  the  monopoly  of  salt 
had  usually  been  sold.  It  has  been  already  stated  in 
what  manner  the  servants  of  the  Company  endea* 
voured^  at  an  early  period  of  its  territorial  hisUny,  to 
i^pn^ate  the  benefits  of  this  monopoly",  and  at 
what  period  the  Company  itself  thought  proper  to 
become  the  monopolist.  From  the  period  of  the  as- 
suiiqytion  of  the  monthly  tiB  the  year  1780,  it  had 
been  usual  to.  diqKMe  of  die  manufitctories  in  fiurm,  on 
leases  of  five  years.  In  that  year  Mr.  Hastings  abo- 
lished the  system  of  farming,  and  placed  the  manu- 
fiu^ture  of  salt  in  the  hands  of  government.  Servants 
of  the  Company  weie  ajqpointed  t<^  conduct  the  buai- 
nessy  in  the  capacity  of  agents ;  and  the  price  was 
annually  fixed  by  the  Governor-General  in  Council. 
With  J&oM  arrangement  Loed  Comwallis  no  further 
interfered  than  hy  an  alteration  in  the  mode  of  sale, 
«nd  some  rules  to  protect  the  woriunen.  Instead  of 
fixing  a  priee,  the  commodily  was  to  be  sold  in  wmU 
lots  by  public  auction.  And  as  ciuelties.  were  ]»«o- 
tised  upon  the  salt-makers,  in  ecmfining  them  to  the 
wltworics,  while  they  were  sul^fect  ta  firaiKl  on  the 
part  of  the  natives  mnployed  as  suboadinate  agents 
certain  measwes  weie  tadcen  for  the  prevention  of 
tiiose  evSs.  The  salt  monopoly  produtedt  at  the 
oommenoeaient  of  the*  present  adminiaktation,  the  sum 
of  40,00^500  sicca  rupees^  or  464,060/.  It  has  been 
gradually  worked  up  to  the  rate  of  1,360,180/.  the 
sum  which  it  produced  on  the  average  of  three  years 
,  preceding  1810.  How  much  of  ihb  arises  fi^on  n^ 
creased  consumption ;  how  mudi  from  the  severity  of 
augmented  price,  will  appear  hereafiier. 
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The  mcmepolj  of  opntm,  like  tbat  of  w)t*  the  Mo^  boqkvl 
gal  government  uniformly  mM.  In  this  branch  qf  Cha?^ 
biwnesBi  the  Company^  government  did  nofc  dspait  ^^^^ 
frpm  the  practice  of  its  pi«deces8ors.  The  contnuA 
Vlis  dispoaed  of  by  private  bargain  and  special  favoisr 
tfll  the  year  17S5 ;  when  it  Wbs  exposed  to  publ]9 
0OiQpetitioD»  and  consigned  to  the  highest  bidder. 
R^;ulations  were  at  the  aane  time  made  for  pro» 
tectiog  the  ryots  from  the  oompulsion,  whicli  it  had 
been  usual  to  exercise  upon  them,  to  cultivate  this 
article  at  the  contractor^  price.  It  was  the  interest 
of  govfmment,  when  government  became  themonopo** 
list,  to  pay  to  the  ryot,  as  grower,  the  lowest  possible 
prifse.  TV)  effect  this  object,  a  rate  was  declared,  at 
which  the  ryot  was  compelled  to  furnish  the  com^ 
modity.  Lord  Comwallis  oompUined,  that  the  rei- 
gulations  .  which  had  been  formed  to  mitigate  the 
effiacts  of  this  oppressive  system,  were  by  no  means 
adequate  to  their  end ;  and  he  added,  or  substituted^ 
others,  of  which  the  beneficial  ejects  were  not  much 
8tt|Krior.  One  peculiarity  it  is  useful  to  remaiJb 
When  the  East  India  Company  became  the  sovereign,  ■ 
it  was  not  only  the  setter  of  the  monopoly,  but  it  was 
tiie  principal  buyer,  too,  from  its  own  contractor* 
As  the  gowmment  fixed  the  price,  at  which  the 
OEMdraMor  was  to  pay  toe  the  opium  to  the  grower} 
so  it  fixed  the  price,  at  jwhicb  the  contractor  wu 
to  sell  it  'to  the  Con^^ai^.  The  price  ait  wUsli 
the  Company  bound  the  oontractar  to  furnish  it  irith 
opium,  was  less  than  the  price,  at  which  it  bound 
him  to  pay  for  it  to  the  grower.  **  Though  the 
VMvUt/"  say  the  Select  Cominittee  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  in  IBIO,  **  will  sufficiently  demonstrate 
the  erroneous  tendency  of  these  contracts^  yet  the 
mifltabes  committed  in  them  were  not  discovered 
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ROOK VI  soon.'*  *     They  were  not  seen  by  Lord  Cornwallis. 

^^''^'-''^  He  continued  the  system. 

1793.  Beside  the  changes  in  the  financial.  Lord  Cora- 
wallis  meditated  important  changes,  in  the  judicial 
department  of  government.  For  thbt  part  of  the 
judicial  business  which  regards  the  civil,  as  distifict 
from  the  penal  branch  of  law,  the  rulers  in  England, 
ftee,  as  they  boasted,  from  the  influence  of  *^  abstract 
theories,*'  ^  made,  by  their  orders  of  1786,  a  combina- 
tion  of  the  business  of  judicature  with  the  business  of 
finance :  a  mixture  of  the  character  of  the  tax-ga- 
therer with  that  of  the  judge.  In  each  district,  the 
same  man  was  collector  of  the  revenue,  judge  of  the 
Duannee  Adauhit,  and  moreover  head  of  the  pdice. 
Of  two  such  offices  as  those  of  collector  and  judge, 
lodged  in  the  same  hands,  it  was  notdrious  that 
the  one  had  a  very  strong  tendency  to  produce  a 
sacrifice  of  the  duties  of  the  other.  As  a  security 
against  that  great  and  glaring  evil,  tinie  rulers  of  1786 
prescribed,  that  the  proceedings  of  the  collectors,  in 
their  financial  department,  and  in  '^heir  Judicial  and 
magisterial  deportraetats,  should  be  kept  separate  and 
distinct.  Upon  experience.  Lord  Corntvrallis  did  not 
think,  that  this  grand  expedient  was  altogether  ad^ 
quate  to  the  end  which  it  iiras  contrived  and  provided 
to  secure.  In  a  minute,  dated  the  11th  of  Fefamary, 
1793,^  he  stated  tihat,  under  this  system,  *he  prDte& 
tion  of  tte  natives  depended  solely  upon  the  chaiacter 
of  the  individual  who  was  sent  to  govern  them. 


1  Fifth  Report,  p.  85. 

«  Tt  may  be  remarked  with  pleasure,  as  a  sign  of  progressive  improve- 
meiit,  that  the  Select  Committee  in  1810,  have  twice,  in  their  Fifth  Re- 
port, held  forth  this  boast  about  abstract  theories,  as  an  object  of  con- 
tempt. 

3  Appendix  No.  9  (A)  to  Second  Report  of  Select  Committee,  1810. 
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Where  the  collector  was  a  man  of  humanity  and  jus-  book  vj. 
tice,  the  people,  ss  under  the  worst  government  on  ^"^^'  ^' 
earth,  would  no  doubt  be  protected.  But  as  often  as  1793. 
it  should  happen  that  the  colfector  was  a  man  of  ano- 
ther character,  the  people  were  exposed  to  the  great- 
est injustice.  If  the  collector  was  oppressive,  he  him- 
self was  his  own  judge.  If  he  decided  iniquitously, 
where  lay  the  appeal  ?  to  another  class  of  revenue 
officers,  whose  feelings  could  not  be  regarded  as  imr 
purtial ;  to  the  Board  of  Revenue,  as  Sudder  Duannee 
Adaulut :  a  tribunal  at  such  a  distance,  that  few  indeed 
of  the  natives  cbuld  endure  the  expense  of  an  appeal. 
It  was  therefore  resolved  that  the  financial  and  judi- 
cial functions  should  be  disjoined ;  and  the  following 
reasons  for  that  important  measure  were  published  to 
the  country :  *'  That  while  the  cdlectors  of  the  reve- 
nue preside  in  the  courts  of  Mhal  Adaulut  as  judges^, 
and  an  appeal  lies  from  their  decisions  to  the  Board 
of  Revenue,  and  from  the  deorees  of  itaat  Board  to 
the  Gk)vemor-General  in  Council  in  the  revenue  de- 
partment ;  the  proprietors  can  never  consider  the  pri- 
vileges which  have  been  conferred  upon  them  as  ser 
cure ;  That  exclusive  of  the  objectioiKi  arising  to  these 
courts,  from  their  irregular^  summary,  and  often  ea?- 
parte  proceedings,  mid  from  the  collectors  being 
obliged  to  suspend  the  exercise  of  their  judicial  func- 
tions whenever  they'  istetfere  with  their  financial 
duties ;  it  is  obvii^s  that,  if  the  regulations  for  assess^ 
ing  and  collecttng  the  puUic  revenue  afe  infringed^ 
the  revenue  officers  themselves  must  be  the  aggres* 
aors;  and  that  individuals  who  haive  been  aggrieved ' 
by  them  in  one  capacity  can  never 'hope  to  obtain 
redress  from  them  in  another :  That^^  their  financial 
occupations  equally  disqualify  them  from  administer- 
ing the  laws  betweeq  the  proprietors  of  land  and  their 
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BOOKVl.eMaTits:    That  other  securitjr  must^  tfawefere^  be 
^^''^'  ^-  given  to  landed  property  and  to  the  rights  attached  to 
I7d3    ^^*  ^^^f^  the  desired  improvemetits  in  agricultufe  can 
be  expected  to  be  effected.^  ^ 

With  a  view  to  improve  upon  thi^  plan  of  adiniiiii> 
tering  justice,  Lord  Comwallis  devised  and  establish- 
ed the  following  scheme.  In  each  district,  that  is,  in 
the  language  of  the  country,  each  Zillah,  and  in  each 
6f  the  considerable  towns  or  cities,  a  Zillah,  or  dtj, 
court,  was  established.  Ohe  of  the  Company's  ser- 
vants, higher  in  rank  than  the  collector,  was  the 
judge.  To  this  judge  was  appointed  a  register,  and 
one  or  more  assistants  fh>m  Among  the  junior  servants 
Hf  the  Company.  'Gach  court  was  provide  with  a 
native,  duly  qualified  to  e^tpound  the  Hhidil  or  Ma- 
homedan  law,  in  cases  which  turned  upon  any  of 
these  several  codes.  And  dl  descriptions  of  persons 
within  the  local  administration  of  the  tribtidftl,  ex- 
cept British  subjects  amenable  to  the  Supreme  Court, 
were  rendered  subject  to  its  jurisdiction. 

To  obviate  the  danger  of  arrears  in  decision,  from 
the  arrival  of  too  many  causes  to  decide,  the  judge 
was  authorised  to  refer  to  his  rqfister,  under  an  ap- 
peal to  himself,  all  suits  in  wMch  the  litigated  property 
was  not  of  considerable  amounts  The  jurisdiction  et 
the  lister  was  extended  at  first  to  SOe  rupees,  and 
aiterwiutU  even  to  sums  of  a  higher  amount.  For 
determining,  in  suits  r^arding  personal  property, 
(torn  the  vidue  of  50  rupees  downwaitis,  native  com- 
missioners were  appointed ;  aUd  of  these  tribunals 
several,  M  convenient  distances^  were  established  in 
4fvery  Zillah.  They  were  allowed  no  salary  or  esta* 
blishtnent,  but  received  as  remuneration  a  fee  of  one 
'    ttnA  per  r^q^ee,  or  a  commhston  of  somewhat  mora 

1  J'reamUc  to  fttguhiion  11.  of  I7g3. 
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tfam  six  per  cent,  upon  all  sums  litigated  befi»re  them.  BOOK  VL 
Thejr  acted  the  pert  of  arhitrators;  add  their  mode  ^"^^'^' 
of  procedure  was  stHiimary,  that  of  simpfe  rational    1793. 
inquiry,  not  distorted  into  a  labyrinth,  hj  tedbnicd 
forms.    From  their  decision  an  iqqieal  might  be  taiv 
ried  to  the  Zillah  Court     And  upon  these  appeals^ 
as  well  as  tiiose  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  register, 
the  decision  of  the  Zillah  Court  was  final,  excepting 
in  one  set  of  cases ;  namely,  those  regarding  the  spe* 
CKs  of  property  called  in  English  law  real  property, 
and  of  thoae  cases  in  only  that  part  in  which  the  deci» 
sion  of  the  infrrtor  court  was  remsed. 

Sttch  was  the  establishment  for  primaiy  jurisdio* 
tion,  or  deeition  in  the  &st  instance,  in  tte  dvil  de^ 
partment  of  judicature.  A  new  prorision  was  also 
devised  for  the  second  and  ultimate  decision,  in  case 
of  appeaL  The  Board  of  Revenue,  or  the  Governor* 
General  in  Council,  had  ptevionsly  exercised  the 
powers  of  appeflate  jurisdiction.  But  to  prevent  tb6 
inconvenience  of  their  having  too  much  to  do^  it  had 
been  provided  (as  if  unjust  dedsioii  on  small  sums 
could  never  happen),  that  no  appeal  should  be  made 
to  th^m>  unlesjs  the  property  in  dispute  amounted  ta 
the  value  of  1000  occa  rupees.  By  experience  it  wat 
fotmd,  that  among  the  indigent  datives  very  few  suits 
artse  for  sums  so  lai^  as  1000  rapees.  From  that 
security  for  justice,  therefore,  which  is  constituted  by 
the  pow^  of  appeal,  tiie  natives  were,  in  point  of  feet* 
almoM  idiolly  excluded  :  and,  indeed^  had  the  limits 
of  appeal  been  enlarged,  the  expense  of  r^airing  to 
Cakatta  would  in  most  ciases  hare  rendsired  the  exdu* 
ihm  equidly  complete. 

":  Begarding  this  as  an  evil.  Lord  Comwalfis  esta*- 
blished  four  tribuflals  of  appeal :  one  in  the  vidiiilf 
af  Gakmtta^  one  at  the  ciiky  of  PatBt,  one  At  Dacca^ 
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BOOKVL  and  a  foifrth  at  Moonhedabad.  They  w»e  consti- 
^"'^''^'  tuted  in  the  following  manner.  Three  judges,  choKS 
179S.  from  the  civil  department  of  the  Company's  service, 
and  distinguished  by  the  ^pellations  of  fost,  second, 
andtfainl;  a  register,  with  one  or  more  assistants 
from  the  junior  branch  of  the  European  servants; 
and  three  expounders  of  the  native  law,  a  Cauzee,  a 
Mooftee,  and  a  Pundit,  formed  the  establishment  of 
each  <x>urt.  The  privilege  of  appeal  was  still  con- 
fined to  sums  of  a  given  though  reduced  amount; 
and  by  subsequent  regulations  a  mcnre  humane  and 
rational  policy  was  adqited,  an  appeal  being  allowed 
from  every  primary  decision  of  the  ZiUah  Courts. 
Even  the  appellate  jurisdiction  of  the  Zillah  Courts 
might  be  reviewed  by  this  Superior  Court  of  appeal, 
commonly  known  by  the  name  of  the  Provincial 
Court,  in  those  cases  in  which  it  saw  occasion  to  in- 
terpose. It  was  also,  in  the  exercise  of  its  appellate 
jurisdiction,  empowered  to  take  finesh  evidence ;  or, 
for  the  sake  of  receiving  fresh  evidence,  to  send  back 
the  cause  to  the  original  court. 

Another  and  higher,  a  third  stage  of  jurisdiction, 
was  erected.  A  tribunal,  entitled  the  Court  of  Sudder 
Duannee  Adaulut,  was  still  set  up  at  Calcutta.  It 
was  composed  o£.  the  Governor  General*  and  the 
members  of  the  superior  council,  assisted  by  the 
Cauzy  ul  Cauzaut,  or  head  cauzy,  two  moofties,  two 
pundits,  a  register  and  assistants.  They  received 
appeals  from  the  Provincial  Courts,  or  courts  of  pri- 
mary appeal;  at  first  for  sums  of  1000  rupees.  At 
this  amount,  however,  appeals  were  numerous :  Deci- 
sion on  so  many  was  laborious  to  theGovemor*6eneral 
and  Council.  The  number  of  appeals  was,  at  any 
tbH^  no  proof  of  the  want  (tf  need  far  the  privil^e  c( 
appeaL   What  wns  the  remedy  ?  To  raise  the  mMin  on 
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which  appeal  was  admitted :  that  is»  to  deny  the  privi-  BOOK  vi; 
lege  to  the  poorest  dass.*    By  act  «1  Geo.  Ill-  c.  70.  ^^^^'^' 
sect.  81,  an  appeal  lay  to  the  King  in  Council  for  all    179s. 
sums  exceeding  50,000  rupees. 

Among  the  Qther  prejudices  of  those  who  at  this 
time  legislated  in  India  with  so  much  of  good  inten- 
tion for  the  people  of  Hindustan,  were  the  prejudices 
which  owe  their  birth  to  the  interests,  and  hence  to 
the  instructions  of  lawyers. '  Of  these  it  is  one  of  the 
most  remarkable,  and  the  most  mischievous,  that  to 
render  judicial  proceedings  intricate  by  the  multiplica* 
tion  of  technical  forms ;  by  the  rigid  exaction  of  a  great 
number  of  nice,  obscure^  pedantic,  and  puzs^ng  rites 
and  ceremonies,  tends  to  fiirther  the  ends  of  justice. 
This  unhappy  instrument  of  justice  was  not  forgot- 
ten in  the  present  reforms.  For  comts  of  law,  pro- 
tided  for  a  people,  among  whom  justice  had  always 
been  distributed  in  the  method  of  simple  and  rational 
inquiry,  was  prescribed  a  course  of  proceduire,  loaded 
with  minute  formalities ;  rendered  unintelligible^  te-  / 
dious,  and  expensive,  by  technical  devices.  Of  the  / 
intricacy  and  obscurity  thus  intentionally  created,  one  < 
^ect  wais  immediately  seen ;  that  the  candidates  for 
justice  could  no  longer  plead  their  own  causes ;  that 
no  one  could  undertake  to  present  a  cause  to  the  mind 

1  It  may  appear  to  be  ludicrous  $  bot  as  a  far  better  expedient  than 
this,  I  should  very  seriously  recommend  the  determination  of  the  matter 
by  lot.  Suppose  the  Court  can  find  time  to  decide  upon  twenty  appeals 
in  a  month,  and  that  sixty  arrive.  By  cutting  off  the  forty  in  which 
the  amount  of  property  is  least,  you  make  it  visible  to  the  inferior  judgp 
in  what  cases  he  may  commit  iniquity,  free  from  that  check  which  the 
prospect  of  appeal  imposes.  Rgect  the  forty,  by  lot,  and  at  the  inferior 
juds^  can  never  know,  on  which  of  his  decisions  the  review  of  the  So^ 
perior  Court  will  attach,  the  check  is,  with  some  degree  at  least  of  effi- 
ciency, spread  over  the  whole  of  his  decisions.  At  any  rate  the  suitors 
are  trtated  impartially,  and  the  interest  of  those  with  the  small  lots  of 
property  is  not  sacrificed,  as,  according  to  all  systems  of  law,'  that  ever 
yet  have  had  any  existence,  it  has  been  very  generally  sacrificed,  to  the 
interest  of  those  with  the  large. 
5 
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BOOK  VI.  of  the  i^Age  acconfing  to  the  nicety  of  the  prascribed 
^"^^'^'  atid  intricate  form^^  iintess  he  belonged  to  a  dass  of 
X79S.  men  who  made  it  their  trade  to  remember  and  ob« 
serve  them.  The  necesntj  of  an  establishment  of 
hired  advocates ;  in  Indian  phrase  vaifeeis,  a  word  of 
very  general  application,  meaning  almost  any  man 
who  is  employed  on  any  occasion  to  speak  and  act 
for  another;  was  therefor^  acknowledged.  A  system 
of  rules  was  prescribed  for  the  formation  and  govern- 
ment of  a  body  of  niative  pleaders ;  to  whom  pay  was 
provided  by  a  small  retaining  foe,  oaad  «  per  centage 
on  the  amount  of  the  litigated  property.  From  this 
one  inooHvenietice  immediately  flowed ;  an  inconve* 
nienoe  from  which  the  ecitablislment  of  meroenary 
pleaders  has  never  yet  been  freed,  but  which  by  this 
i^egulatioft  was  carried  up  to  its  greatest  hei^t,  and 
there  made  secure  from  descent;  That  the  class  of 
causes  whidb  is  irifinitdy  the  mdtt  iifiportsnt  of  all, 
iHNild  tiot  foil  to  be  treated  with  comparative  neglect, 
and  to  siistain  &  proportionate  foilnre  of  justice. 

In  one  important  paiKicular,  common  senae,  and 
pure  intention  guided  the  present  hiler  into  the 
good  path,  wherein  his  successors,  alas !  had  not  ^e 
wiadom'to  follow  hitaou  When  the  Company  abcriiab- 
^  the  ekoutt^  ot  exaction  for  the  jiidge  of  twenty- 
five  per  cent  upon  the  value  of  the  litigated  property, 
th^y  estaUished  ih  hen  of  it  what  was  called  an  in* 
stitution  fee,  or  a  sum  to  be  paid  upon  the  commence- 
fttctit  of  a  suit.  Any  obstruction  to  tl^  demand  for 
jiistice.  Lord  Comwallis  treated  as  an  evil ;  and  ap- 
pears.to  have  had  some  perception,  more  or  less  clew, 
of  thfe  Important  truth,  that  where  there  is  not  cfieiip 
justice^  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  there  is  no  Jus- 
tice* He  abolished  the  impost  upon  the  commence^ 
ment  of  a  sitft ;  prohibited  all  fees  of  court ;  and  res- 
tricted  the  expense  of  justice  to  the  remuneration  of 
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the  pll^ftdw,  and  die  neoMSOry  conrrieyanoe  and  main-  fiOdRvi. 
tetiafice  of  witnesses,    Wfth  regard  to  die  judges,  he  ^"^'''  ^' 
ettipbaticallf  insisted  upon  thdr  being  paid  entirely    1^99. 
and  exclusiteljr  bj^  slilaiy,  <' without  recelting  any 
kind  of  perquisite  trhatever :  "*  ^  And  he  who  under* 
stands  the  injuHes  Which  justice  has  sustained,  and  jet 
continues  to  sustain,  fbv  the  benefit  of  judges'  ftes, 
will  appreciate  the  gratitude  vrhich  fbr*this  determina- 
tion, if  for  nothing  else,  he  deserves  i^om  mankind. 

Such  was  the  provision  made  by  Lord  Comwallis 
•for  the  civil  department  of  judicature  r  He  was  not 
less  deeply  impressed  with  the  necessity  of  substan- 
tial reforms  in  the  penal. 

In  his  address  to  the  Court  of  Directors,  under 
date  the  17th  of  November,  I7»0,  he  ^aid;  « Your 
possessions  in  this  Coimtry  cannot  be  said  to  be  well 
governed,  nor  the  lives  ihd  property  of  your  subjects 
to  be  secure,  until  the  slukrking  abuser,  and  the 
Wretched  admini^ratlon  of  justice  in  the  foujedarr^ 
department,  can  be  corrected.  Anxious  as  I  have 
been,  to  supply  a  speedy  remedy,  to  evils,  so  disgrace* 
fill  to  government,  so  ruinous  to  commerce,  and  in- 
deed destructive  to  all  civil  society,  it  has  still  appeared 
to  me  to  be  so  important  as  to  make  it  necessary  foit 
me  to  act  with  great  circumspection.  But  I  am  so 
8tr6ngly  incited  by  motives  of  humanity,  as  well  a^ 
of  regard  to  the  public  interest^  to  establish,  as  early 
ais  possible,  an  improved  system  for  the  admiilistra- 
lion  of  criminal  justice,  that  I  shall  iiSe  every  exer- 
tion in  my  power  to  eflfect  it»  before  my  ^nbarkation 
for  Madras-*** 

1  See  hit  MfttM  to  the  Coart  of  Direetors,  dated  the  ^tl  of  Angnst, ' 
ltS9,  printed  by  order  of  the  House  of  Commons,  8th  of  March,  1790. 

«  Letter*  from  Lord  CbrnwalKs  to  the  Coort  of  Oireeiors,  ordered  to 
be  fyrinted  by  the  House  of  Commons,  lOth  May,  179'  •  He  had,  in  a 
ffteeedtng  letter,  dated  the  td  of  Augiisl,  iTSd,  expressed  himself  in  si* 
mikr  langoage.    '*  The  system  (at  the  admbistration  of  criu^inal  jnMice 
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BOOK  VI.  When  the  opinions,  which  Lord  Cornwallis  ex- 
CaAP.5.  plugged  of  the  different  departments  of  the  Indian 
1798.  government,  at  the  time  when  he  undertook  liis  re- 
forms, are  brought  together,  it  will  not  be  easj  to 
conceive  a  people  suffering  more  intensely  by  the 
vices  of  govei^ment.  The  administration  of  justice 
through  all  its  departments,  in  a  state  the  most  per- 
nicious and  depraved ;  the  public  revenue  levied  upon 
principles  incompatible  with  the  existence  of  private 
property ;  the  people  sunk  in  poverty  and  wretched- 
ness; more  than  one  third  of  the  country- a  desert, 
and  the  rest  listening  to  desolation :  Such  is  the  pic- 
ture, on  the  one  hand.  Pictures  of  an  unexampled 
state  of  prospeiity  were,  nevertheless,  the  pictures 
held  forth,  at  this  very  moment,  by  speeches  in  par- 
liament,^ to  the  parliament,  and  the  nation ;  and  the 
flattering  pictures,  as  they  were  the  pictures  of  the 
minister,  governed  the  belief  of  parliament,  and 
through  parliament,  that  of  the  nation,  in  which,  to 
most  indeed,  the  facts  constituting  the  real  state  <^ 
the  cas^  were  wholly  unknown. 

For  criminal  judicature,  or  jail  delivery,  four  tri- 
bunals were  erected.  For  judges  on  these  tribunals, 
the  judges  of  appeal  in  the  four  provincial  courts 

has  long  attracted  ray  serious  alien tion,  and  is  in  my  opinion  in  a  most 
exceptionable  state. — I  feel  myself  called  upon,  by  the  principles  of 
hamanity,  and  a  regard  for  the  honour  and  interest  of  the  Company, 
oot  to  leave  this  ^▼ernm^nt,  without  endeavouribg  to  take  measures  x» 
prevent,  in  future,  on  one  haqd,  the  cruel  punishments  of  mutilatioD, 
which  are  frequently  inflicted  by  theMahoroedan  law,  and  on  the  other, 
to  restrain  the  spirit  of  corruption  which  so  generally  prevails  in  native 
courts,  and  by  which  wealthy  offenders  are  generally  enabled  to  pur* 
chase  impunity  for  the  most  atrocious  crimes. ...  I  conceive  that  all  re- 
gulations for  the  reform  of  that  depKrlment.wou)d.be  nugatory,  whilst 
the  execution  of  them  depends  upon  any  native  whatever."  Ordered  it 
he  printed  by  the  House  of  Common*^  8ih  Majpch*  1790> 
.  >  See  The  Parliamentaiy  History,  for  the  speeches  on  Indian  affairs  of 
the  ministers  in  general,  more  especially  those  of  Mr.  Hepry  Oqndaf, 
the  President  of  die  Board  of  Controuj. 
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were  appointed,  with  the  same  auxiliaries,  in  the«OOKVL 
shape  of  register,  assistants,  and  native  officers,  as  ^^^^'  ^' 
were  appointed  for  them  in  the  civil  courts  of  ap-    A7^ 
peaL     The  business  of  penal  judicature  was  to  be 
performed  by  circuit.     The  jail  deliveries  at  the  four 
principal  cities,  the  seats  of  the  provincial  courts,, 
were  to  be  held  every  month ;  those  in  the  district  of 
Calcutta  four  times,  and   those  in  the  remaining 
ZiUahs  of  the  country  twice  in  the  year.     According 
to  the  plan  of  Lord  Comwallis,  the  judges  of  each  of 
the  four  courts  of  appeal  formed  two  courts  for  the 
circuit :  one,  consisting  of  the  first  judge,  accompa- 
nied by  the  Register  and  Mooftee ;  and  one  consist- 
ing of  the  two  remaining  judges,  attended  by  the 
second  assistant  and  the  Cauzee. 

While  the  judges  of  appeal  were  in  this  manner  * 
employed,  the  courts  of  appeal  were,  unavoidably, 
abut.  The  inconvenience  of  this  was  soon  very  hea* 
vily  felt  In  1794p,  it  was  ordained,  that  one  of  the 
judges  should  remain  to  execute  the  business  of  the 
civil  court ;  while  the  other  two  proceeded  to  hold  - 
the  penal  courts  by  circuit.  By  an  unhappy  rule, 
however,  of  the  dvil  court,  requiring  that  two  judges 
should  be  present  for  decision  upon  appeals,  little  re- 
lief was  by  this  measure  obtained.  It  was,  therefore, 
in  1797  directed  that  two  of  the  judges  should  renud* 
jfor  the  business  of  the  dvil  appeal  court,  and  j  that 
only  one  should  be  spared  for  the  business  of  Hat 
penal  drottit  . 

Beside  the  courts  of  drcnit,  the  utility  was  still  re<> 
cognized  of  a  superior  criminal  tribunal  at  the  seat  of 
government.  As  in  the  case  of  the  Sudder  Duane^ 
Adaulut,  it  was  composed  of  the  Governor-General 
and  the  Members  of  the  Supreme  Coundl,  assisted 
by  the  head  Cauzee  and  two  Mooftees.     Nizamut 
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lOOKvt.  A4auliit,  as  in  the  laoguage  of  the  oauntry,  vm  the 
^^^^'  ^'  Qume  by  which  this  Ugh  mmusl  eouit  was  diatiii- 
1793.    §»^shecL 

^  In  the  performance  of  the  great  penal  braach  of  th^ 
judicial  dutie9»  the  judges  of  cinniit»  periodically,  le- 
pair  to  the  places  which  are  the  seats  of  the  ZiUah 
courts,  and  remain  till  they  have  gone  through  the 
calendar;  in  other  words^  have  investigated  every 
charge  which  is  contained  in  the  Ust'of  charges  pre- 
sented  tothem.  upon  thdr  arrivaL  The  accvaatioii» 
with  its  evidence ;  the  defence  with  its  evidence,  air 
the  confession  of.  the  prisoner  when  he  happens  to 
coii&ss,  are  heard  before  the  judge,  and  reoofded  io 
writing.  The  Cauzee^  or  Mbofibee,  who  has  witness* 
ed  the  proceedings,  is  then  required  to  write  at  the 
bottom  of  the  record  the  sentence  which  is  required 
hy^  the  Moslem  law,  an4  to  attest  it  with  his  signa* 
turft  and  seal.  With  this  decision  it  is  optional  in 
the  judge  to  concur  or  to  disagree.  If  he  disagree^ 
the  case  is. referred  to  the  Nizamut  Adaulut;  and  in^ 
all  cases  inferring  the  higher  d^rees  of  punishment, 
the  sentasee  of  the  itinerant  court  is  not  executed, 
till  confirmed  by  that  presiding  tribunaL  A  copy  of 
the  record)  with  every  material  paper  delivered  into 
court,  is  transmitted  with  all  oonvenient  dispatch  to 
the  Nizamut  Adaulut,  accompanied  by  a  letter  stat* 
ing  the  opinion  of  the  judge  oh  the  evidence  ad* 
dfuced. 

The  judges  are  required,  on  their  retilra  iroib  die 
dffciut,  to  make  a  report;  containing  an  account  of 
every  thing  which  has  appeared  txi  them  to  be  wor- 
thy of  the  notice  of  government,  in  the  perfections  or 
imperfections^  c^  the  law ;  in  the  condition  of  tlie 
jails ;  in  the  management  of  the  prisoners ;  and  even 
in  the  moral  and  physical  condition  of  the  people.   It 
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is  alwijs  m  faTtmreble  tigaijf  a  goYemmsat  to  pro*  boqk  vi. 
vide  fef  its  own  ii^rmatian  respectiqg  the  error  of  ^^^^'  ^' 
its  own  prooeedings,  and  the  means  of  carrying  on  to  yiQ^ 
perfection  what  is  yet  mingled  with  defi^«  To  re- 
quire peviodical  reports  fmxk  the  judges^  for  the  pnr^ 
pose  €^  making  known  the  evils  which  remained  with? 
out  a  remedy^  is  a  measure  deserving  no  common 
tribute  of  applause.  Were  a  similar  operation  car- 
ried over  the  whi^le  field  of  g^emment,  and  made 
sufficiently  faithful  and  searchiug,  the  melioration 
of  governments)  and  with  it  the  happiness  of  the 
human  race,  would  pvooeed  with  an  acoelerajted 
pace.  One  consideration,  however,  which  it  is  of 
great  importance  to  hold  constantly  in  view>  has  been 
well  suggested  on  this  very  occasion  by  the  Cqpppi* 
mittee  of  the  House  of  Comm^ms,^  appointed  to  report 
on  the  affairs  of  India  in  1810.  ''  It  is  hardly/'  they 
say,  *^  to  be  supposed  that  pabUc  servants,  in  such  a 
case,  would  lean  to  the  unfistvourabfe  side ;  or  without 
sufficient  foundation,  transmit  accounts  which  woul4 
prove  disagreeable  to  the  government  to  receive.  A 
communication  of  this  niAure  might  be  rather  sus* 
peoted  of  painting  things  in  eofenrs  pleasing  ta  the 
government,  with  the  view  of  bringing  the  writer 
mto  fiivourable  notice.'*  ^  It  is  a  viatter  of  expori^ 
ence,  that  this  propenrity,  in  general,  is  untommaniy 
strong*  A  wise  government  therefore  would  always 
take,  with  very  considenible  allowaiicie,  the  Satteriaig 
piotare  presented  In  the  Deports  it  might  leoeive;  hixt 
in  tihe  language  of  the  same  Committee,  **  Would  ret 
gard  them  as  worthy  <tf  pa^ticukr  consideration,  as 
often  as  defects  are  stated  Uh  exist,  and  evils  are  ie« 
presented  to  prevail."  ^  How  opposite  the  ardinarj^ 
conduct  of  governments^  how  effectual  the  measures 
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BOOK  VI.  which  they  take  to  hear  no  accounts  but  flattering 

Chap.  6.  ^^^^  ^^  discountenance  and  deter  the  soggtstioii  of 

1795.   <^^f^^^»  ^he  world  is  too  old  to  need  to  be  informed. 

Such  was  the  apparatus,  provided  by  Lord  Corn- 
wallis  for  the  administration  of  law.  A  correspond 
dent  consideration  ought  to  have  been,  what  was 
the  law  which  through  this  machinery  was  to  be  ad- 
ministered. 

When  rights  are  considered  as  already  estaUished» 
the  object  of  a  body  of  law  is  to  define  and  secure 
them.  Among  the  people  of  India  rights  to  a  great 
extent  were  already  established ;  and  there  were  jtwo 
systems  of  law  which  respected  them.  It  was  an  im- 
portant question  to  what  degree  those  systems  were 
circulated  to  answer  the  purposes  of  law ;  that  is,  to 
mark  out,  by  clear,  precise,  and  unambiguous  defini- 
tions, what  were  rights,  and  what  the  violations  of 
them.  It. was  a  very  lame  and  defective  provision 
for  the  distribution  of  justice,;  to  appoint  a  number  of 
persons  for  the  administcation  of  law,  if  there  was  no 
law,^r  no  tolerably  good  law,  for  them  to  administer. 
The  standards  of  Hindu  and  Moslem^Iaw  by  whidi, 
Tespeetively,  die  rights  lof  the  HitxHi  and  Mahomedao 
population  were  to  be  governed,  were  their  sacred 
books ;  the  Shaatecs  and*  the  JBLhoran.  These  were 
just  about  as  well  calculated  for  defining  the  rights  of 
the  people  of  India,. a^  the  Bible  wouU  in  for  defining 
those  of  the  peofde  of  England*  •  There  w^  by 
consequence,  in  India,  nothing  which  in  reality  de- 
served the  name  of  law.  Its  place  was  supplied  bjr 
the  opinions  of  the  Pundiia  and  Cauzaes,  wbioh  tirere 
liable  to  all  the  fluctuations,  winch  diversity  of 
thoughts,  and  the  operation,  of  Interest,  were  calculated 
to  produce.  Every  thing  was  vague,  every  thing  un- 
certain, and  by  consequence  every  thing  arbitraiy. 
The  few  points  which  could  be  regarded  as  in  any 
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degree  detehninate  and  fixed,  covered  k  ^ery  small  jbookvi. 
portion  of  the  field  of  law.  In  all  the  rest,  the  judges  ^"^''-^ 
and  interpreters  were  at  libertj  to  do  what  they  pleas*  179S^ 
ed;  that  is,  to  gratify  their  own  interests  and  passions, 
at  the  expense  of  the  candidates  for  justice,  to  as  great 
a  degree,  as  the  ignorance  or  negligence  of  the  ruling 
power  would  permit.  With  the  law,  in  such  a  con- 
dition as  this,  it  is  evident,  that  any  thing  like  a  toIer« 
able  administration  of  justice  was  altogether  impossi* 
hie.  The  first  thing,  therefore,  first  in  point  both 
of  order  and  importance,  was,  to  have  prepared  a  set 
of  exact  definitions  comprehending  rights,  and  those 
violations  of  them  which  it  is  the  business  of  law  to 
prc^bit ;  in  other  words,  it  was  proper  to  have  drawn 
up  a  dear  and  unambiguous  digest  of  law,  in  both  its 
departments ;  the  prohibitive  or  penal,  as  well  as  the 
creative  or  civil.  The  thought  of  rendering  this  great 
service  to  justice  and  to  human  nature,  seems  never 
to  have  visited  the  mind  of  the  Governor-General 
and  his  advisers.  To  this  day,  it  has  hardly  visited  the 
mind  of  any  Indian  ruler ;  though  to  provide  an  ex*> 
pensive  machinery  of  judges  and  courts  without  a 
body  of  law,  is  in  point  of  reason  as  great  an  absur* 
dity,  as  to  provide  an  expensive  apparatus  of  cooks 
and  kitchen  utensils,  without  any  victuals  to  cook.  Is 
it  a  wonder,  that  the  administration  of  justice  in  India 
should  still  be  a  disgrace  to  a  government  conducted 
by  a  civilized  people  ? 

The  irrational  notion  appears  to  have  established 
itself  in  the  minds  of  most  Englishmen,  that  courts 
or  tribunals,  are  also  law ;  and  that  when  you  have 
established  tribunals,  you  have  not  merely  provided 
an  instrument  for  the  administration  of  law,  if  any 
law  exists;  but  that  you  have  provided  law  itsdfl 
Nothing,  it  must  be  owned,  was  ever  better  calcic* 
lated  for  generating  so  absurd  an  opinion,  than  the 
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BOOK  VI.  State  of  the  law  in  England^  ahd  the  efforts  of  English 
^^^^'  ^'  lawyers,  whose  interests  it  eminently  promotes.  In 
i^g^.  S^ngland,  extraordinary  as  it  may  sound,  the  courts 
have  been  at  once  tribunals,  and  law.  In  England^ 
as  in  India,  the  courts  were  originally  set  up  without 
law.  What  they  did  was  to  make  law  for  thein* 
selves.  In  that  deplorable  condition  the  business 
of  law  in  England  remains.  The  greater  part  of 
the  rights  of  Englishmen  depend  upon  nothing 
better  than  unwritten,  undefined  law,  generally  de* 
nominated  common  law;  that  is,  any  thing  which 
the  judges  choose  to  call  law,  under  no  other  restxic- 
tion  than  certain  notions,  to  a  great  degree  aril)itrary, 
of  what  has  been  done  by  other  judges  before  tbem. 
Englishmen  in  general  have  no  conception  ^f  the 
extent  to  which  they  lie  under  a  despotic  power  in 
the  hands  of  the  judges ;  and  how  deeply  it  concerns 
them  to  see  that  despotic  power  taken  away. 

It  is  remarkable,  notwithstanding,  that  Lord  Com- 
wallis  has  expressed  very  strongly,  both  by  w<Hd6  and 
example,  the  great  utility,  or  rather  absolute  neces- 
sity, if  the  ends  of  justice  are  the  end^  in  view,  that 
eveiy  law  should  be  fixed,  by  writteA,  permanent  ex- 
pressions ;  and,  what  is  more,  that  it  should  be  ac- 
companied by  the  reasons  upon  which  it  is  gtounded* 
in  the  preamble  to  one  of  his  enactments,  he  said ; 
^  It  is  essential  to  the  future  prosperity  of  the  British 
in  Bengal,  That  all  regulations,  which  nlay  be  passed 
by  government,  afiecting,  in  any  respects,  the  r^hts, 
persons,  or  property  of  their  subjects,  should  be 
formed  into  a  n^^ar  code ;  and  printed,  with  trans- 
lations in  the  comitry  languages :  That  the  grounds 
on  which  each  regulation  may  be  enacted,  should 
be  prefixjed  to  it :  And  that  the  courts  of  justice  should 
be  hound  to  regulate  thdr  decisions  by  the  rules  and 
ordinances  which  those  regulations  may  contain."   If 
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ail  this  is  cxf  w  much  impQttanoe,  in  the  Cise  of  ngiK<  BOOKVI* 
latioiis  for  only  the  modes  of  adminiflteriiig  kw ;  what  ^'^**' 
must  it  not  be  for  the  matter  of  lav  itself?  And  i^^^ 
what  is  to  be  thought  of  the  state  of  l^^isktion,  in 
India,  and  in  Gceat  Britam,  the  people  of  both  of 
which  are  still  deprired  of  such  an  advantage,  **  es- 
sential to  their  prosperity  7 '*-^<' A  code  of  rsgula* 
tions,"  continues  the  preamble,  '<  framed  upon  the 
above  principles,  would  enable  indii^uals  to  render 
tbemselres  acquainted  wiA  the  laws,  and  the  mode 
of  obtaining  speedy  recess  against  every  infringe- 
ment of  them :  The  courts  of  justice  would  be  able 
to  apply  the  regulations^  aocending  to  their  true  in- 
tent: Future  admimstratioos  would  hare  the  ra^ans 
of  judging  how  far  the  r^^Iations  had  been  produc* 
five  of  the  desired  effect,  and^  when  necessary^  of  al* 
tering  them,  as  experience  might  direct :  And  the 
causes  of  future  prosperity  or  dedine  would  always 
be  traceable  in  the  code  to  their  souree."  ^  The  gra* 
titude  of  mankind  is  due  to  a  government,  which, 
thus  sdemnly,  promulgated  to  the  world  the  bene- 
ficent creed ;  That  it  is  only  by  a  code,  that  is,  laws 
existing  in  a  given  form  of  words,  that  the  people 
can  know  the  laws,  or  receive  protection  from  them : 
That  it  is  only  by  means  of  a  code,  thai  courts  of 
justice  will. apply  the  laws  according  to  thdr  true 
intent :  That  the  defects  of  all  ordinances  of  law 
ought  to  be  experimentally  traced;  and  oonected 
whensoever  known  :  And,  that  the  causes  of  the  de- 
dine  or  prosperity  of  nations  may  always  he  &und, 
as  at  their  source,  in  the  abate  oi  the  laws*  Opi* 
nidns  more  importimt  to  the  intesests  of  humap  beia^ 
Qever  issued  from  human  lips. 
■ .  By  the  reforms  of  Lord  Comwallis  however,  almost 
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BOOR  VK  whollj  confined  to  the  instroments  of  jadicatiire,  fio 
^'^^^*'  alterations  were  madein  the  state  of  the  law,  except 
479j  ^^^  ^^^  mutilations,  and  some  other  cruelties  in  the 
native  modes  of  punishing  were  abolished,  and  certain 
modes,  very  liaUe  to  abuser  of  enftircing  payment  of 
debt;  were  forbidden ;  no  coercion  for  the  recovery  of 
debt,  even  in  the  case  <^  the  revenue,  being  allowed^ 
except  through  the  medium  of  the  comts  of  law. 

Beside  the  di^hsatioii  of  justice,  in  deciding  upon 
rights,  and  in  punishing  wrongs,  the  protection  cfi 
society  requires  that  provision,  as  effectual  as  pos- 
sible, should  be  made,  for  preventing  evil ;  for  check- 
ing crimes,  in  the  act.of  commission ;  and  for  ensuring 
the  persons  of  offenden  for  justice.  The  ^stem  of 
operations  and  powers,  destined  for  tiie  perfoirmanoe 
of  these  services,  goies,  in  the  languagies  of  modern 
Europe,  by.  the  unappix)priate  name  of  police. 

^  The  native  system  of  pdlce,  the  powers  of  which, 
in  arbitrary  exercise,  were  confided  to  the  Zemindars 
with:their  armed  followers,  in  the  country ;  and  to  a 
setof  officers,  called  Cutwals,  with  armed  followers, 
in  cities;  was  abolished.  Fretn  both  these  sets  of 
officers  all  powers  were  taken  away.  Instead  of  the 
previous  expedients,  the  judges  of  the  Zillah  courts 
were  vested,  in  quality  of  migistrates,  with  powers  of 
appoehending  and  examining  all  offenders.  On  slight 
offences,  importing  a  trivial  punishmdit,  they  might 
pass  and  execute  sentence:  in  other  cases,  it  was 
their  business  to  secure  the  supposed  delinquent  for 
trial  in  the  court  of  circuit,  and  that^  either  by  com- 
mitting, or  holding  him  to  bail,  as  the  gravity  of  the 
case  might  seem  to  require.  Each  Zillah  was  divid- 
ed into  districts  of  ten  coss,  or  twenty  miles'  square ; 
and  in  each  of  these  districts  the  judge  was  to  esta- 
blish a  darogah,  or  constable,  with  a  train  of  armed 
men,  selected  by  himself.  The  darogah  was  em- 
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powered  to  apprehend  on  a  written  charge,  and  to  BOOK VI. 
take  security,  in  the  case  of  a  bailable  offence,  for  ap-  , 


pearance  before  the  magistrate.  The  cities  of  Dacca,  1793. 
Patna,  and  Moorshedabad  were  divided  into  wards, 
each  of  which  was  guarded  bj  a  darogah  and  his 
party,  all  under  the  ultimate  superintendence  of  the 
magistrate,  but  subject  immediately  to  the  itiana^e- 
ment  of  a  head  darogah  oif  the  city,  wha  received  the 
old  name  of  Cutwalj  and  to  whom  the  regulation  of 
the  market  was  consigned. 

The  magistrate  was  commanded  tb  present  to  the' 
Nizamut  Adaulut,  a  r^port^  at  the  end  of  every  ^ 
month,  embracing  the  foUowihg  particulars:  1.  Per-  .:. 
sons  apprehended,  with  name,  date  of  charge,  ordeir 
for  punishmait,^  commitment  for  trial,  release;  S. 
'Casualties  in  regard  to  prisoners,  by  death,  and  re- 
movals; 3.  Sentences  in  the  court  of  cii-cuit,:  4.  Trials 
binder  reference  to  the  Nizafimt  Adaulut;  5.  Sen- 
tences received  from  the  Nizamut  Adaulut :  Every  sue 
months  he  was  to  transmit  to  the  same  authority  m 
report  of  all  convicts  under  confinement :  And  by  a 
subsequent  regulation^  he  was  every  year  to  present 
two  additional  reports ;  one,  of  all  crimimd  cases 
depending  before  him ;  and  another,  of  the  material 
rircanistances  of  all  the  robberies,  and  higher  crimes, 
committed,  during  the  course  of  the  preceding  year, 
^thin  the  ZiUah  to  wfaidi  he  bdonged.^ 

.    1  As.9uihoTttieft  for  the  account  of  theie  iostitutions,  see  the  Code  of 

Regulations,  publishjed  in  ITQS,  and  the  Fifth  Report  of  the  Coqunitte^ 
on  Indian  Affairs  m  1810.  .'.... 
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CHAP-  VL 

Result  of  Lord  Ccmwallis^s  Financial  and  JuScid 
Reforms. 

^)0KVI.Of  the  regulations,  constituting  this  great  revolution 
'^''  in  the  government  of  the  Indian  people,  the  natural 
1793.  consequences  were,  witiiin  a  few  jears,  prettj  fuHj 
developed  ih  practice ;  and  the  present  is  perhaps  the 
occasion  on  whidi  the  instructive  picture  of  them  can 
with  most  advantage  be  presented  to  view.  The 
trespass  upon  chronological  order,  in  the  case  of  events 
which  scarcely  fall  isto  the  ordinary  dnnnel  of  Ila^ 
ration,  will  be  amply  compensated  by  the  advantage 
of  sinrveyiDg,  in  immediate  sequence^  institutions  and 
their  Results. 

According  to  the  order  in  which  the  institutions 
were  eonadered,  the  consequences  of  the  new  system 
ictf  finance  come  first  to  be  desciifaed.  Its  more  unme* 
dialt  id^ect  was,  to  establish  a  landed  ariatacracj  is 
tiM  persons  of  the  Zemindars.  That  pixgect^  what* 
ever  character  may  be  thought  to  belong  to  it,  has 
completely  failed. 

In  de&ult  of  p^ihent  of  their  taxes  on  the  part  of 
the  Zemindars,  the  security  reserved  for  government 
was,  to  put  up  to  sale  as  much  of  the  land  as  would 
suffice  to  dischai^  the  arrears.  The  important 
question,  of  judicature  with  a  multitude  of  tech* 
nical  forms,  or  judicature  without  a  multitude  of 
technical  forms,  was  curiously  illustrated  on  this 
6 
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OGcaaion.  The  goveniiQ^t  h^d  established  coyrtf  af  bookvi. 
law,  and  apppintedfor  tJbem  a  numerous  list  of  forms,  ^"^^'  V 
through  which  it  required  much  time  to  pass.  In  1793, 
their  own  case,  however,  it  would,  they  perceived,  be 
highly  desirable  to  obtain  speedy  justice.  To  obtain 
speedy  justice,  they  saw,  it  would  be  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  be  exempted  from  technical  forms.  To  what 
expedient  then  bad  they  recourse  ?  To  the  abolition 
of  technical  forms  ?  No,  indeed !  They  made  a  par- 
ticular exception  of  their  own  case.  They  enacted 
that,  in  all  suits  for  rent  or  revenue,  the  courts  should 
proceed  by  summary  process ;  nay,  further,  that  in 
such  suits,  the  proceedings  should  be  exempted  from 
those  fees  and  expenses  to  which  other  candidates  for 
justice  were  appointed  to  submit.  By  a  high  and 
conspicuous  act,  more  expressive  than  words^  they 
declared  that  one  thing  was  conducive,  or  rather 
essential,  to  justice.  They  established,  by  their  legis- 
lative authority,  the  very  reverse.  On  what  conceiv- 
able principle,  was  speedy  and  unexpensive  justice 
good  for  the  government,  and  not  good  for  the  peo- 
ple ?  From  which  of  its  imaginary  evils  was  it  exempt 
in  the  case  of  the  government,  and  not  equally  so  in 
the  case  of  the  people  ? 

With  how  much  inaccuracy  and  ignorance  the 
measure  had  been  taken  of  the  moral,  intellectual,  and 
political  state  c^  the  Zemindars,  when  it  was  supposed 
that,,  by  rendering  them  proprietors  of  the  land,  under 
a  fixed  but  heavy  land  tax,  provision  was  made  for 
the^:  prosperity,  for  the  improvement  of  the  country, 
and  the  happiness  pf  the  great  body  of  the  people^ 
jexperience  early  evinced. 

The  selling  of  the  lands  immediately  began  ;  and 
proceeded  with  a  rapid  pace.  In  the  year  1796, 
the  land  advertised  for  sale  comprehended  a  rent^ 
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BOOK VL roll  of  28,70,061  sicca  rupees;^  which,  according 
Chap.  6.  ^^  jj^^  ^^^^l  agg^gsnient,  was  nearly  one  tenth  of 
1793.  ^^^  whole  of  Bengal,  Bahar,  and  Orissa,  in  a  single 
year.^  By  the  progress  of  this  operation,  the  whole 
class  of  the  ancient  Zemindars,  instead  of  being  erect- 
ed into  an  aristocracy,  was  speedily  destroyed.  In 
180S,  Sir  Henry  Strachey,  in  his  answer  to  a  list  of 
interrogatories  which  had  been  circulated  to  the 
judges,  asserted  that  ^'  an  almost  universal  destruc- 
tion" had  overtaken  the  Zemindars ;  and  that  if  any 
survived,  they  were,  •*  according  to  the  notions  of  the 
Company's  servants,  reduced  to  the  same  condition, 
and  placed  at  an  equal  distance  from  their  masters^ 
as  their  lowest  ryots."  ® 

A  cause  which  accelerated,  but  by  no  means  pro- 
duced, the  ruin  of  the  Zemindars,  (for  the  incompati- 
bility of  their  characters,  with  the  situation  in  which 
they  were  placed,  led  infallibly  to  the  same  result) 
was  the  delay  which  they  experienced  in  obtaining 
payment  from  the  ryots.  The  government  had  given 
to  themselves  the  benefit  of  summary  process  with 
'  regard  to  the  Zemindars.  But  they  left  the  Zemin- 
dcurs  to  the  tedious  progress  through  all  the  technical 
forms  of  the  courts  in  extracting  payment  from  the 
ryots.  Under  the  observance  of  many  tedious  forms 
the  decisions  of  the  courts  were  so  slow,  that  in  the 
space  of  two  years  the  accumulation  of  undecided 
causes  threatened  to  arrest  the  course  of  justice.  In 
one  district  alone,  that  of  Burdwan,  the  suits  pend- 
'  ing  before  the  judge  exceeded  thirty  thousand ;  and 
it  appeared  by  computation  upon  the  established  pace 
of  the  court,  that  no  candidate  for  justice  could  ex* 

>  Fifth  Report,  ut  supra,  p.  56.        <  Vide  sum  total,  supra,  p  41 7. 
3  Answer  to  Interrogatories,  parag.  7,  in  the  Fifth  Report,  ut  supra« 
p.  537. 
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^ect  to  obtain  a  decision  during  the  ordinary  period  iBOOKvr. 

of  his  life.  Chat,  6. 

The  collector  of  Burdwan  stated  the  matter  cor-  j.^^^- 
rectly,  in  reporting  to  government  the  following  com. 
plaint  of  the  Rajah ;  who  *^ submits  it,"  he  says,  ''to 
your  consideration,  whether  or  no  it  can  be  possible 
for  him  to  discharge  his  engagements  to  government, 
with  that  punctuality  whidi  the  regulations  require, 
unless  he  be  armed  with  powers,  as  prompt  to  enforce 
payment  from  his  renters,  as  government  had  been 
pleased  to  authorize  the  use  of,  in  regard  to  its  claims 
on  him :  and  he  seems  to  think  it  must  have  pro* 
ceeded  from  an  oversight,  rather  than  from  any  just 
and  avowed  principle,  that  there  should  have  been 
established  two  modes  of  judicial  process  under  the 
same  government ;  the  one^  summary,  and  efficient^ 
for  the  satisfaction  of  its.  own  claims;  the  other, 
tardy,  and  uncertain,  in  regard  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  claims  due  to  its  subjects ;  more  especially  in  a 
case  like  the  present,  where  ability  to  discharge  the 
one  demand  necessarily  depends  on  the  other  demand 
being  previously  realist."*  ^ 

'  The  effects  of  this  system  upon  the  minds,  as  well 
bfl  upon  the  condition  of  the  Zemindars  cannot  be 
doubtful.  In  answer  to  an  inquiry  of  government  in 
1802,  the  collector  of  Midnapore  said ;  '<  All  the  Ze- 
mindars with  whom  I  have  ever  had  any  communica- 
tion^ in  this,  and  in  other  districts,  have  but  one  senti^ 
ment,  respecting  the  rules  at  present  in  force  fiM*  the  col- 
lection of  the  public  revenue.  They  all  say,  that  auch  a 
harsh  and  oppressive  system  was  never  before  resorted 
to  in  this  country ;  that  the  custom  of  imprisoning 
landholders  for  arrears  of  revenue,  was,  in  comparison, 

1  Letter  from  the  Collector  of  Burdwan  to  the  Board  of  Revenue, 
dated  Qth  January,  1794;  Fifth  Report,  ut  supra,  p.  bQ,  and  App. 
No. «. 
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VOOKVi.  mild  and  indulgent  to  them :  that^  though  it  was  no 
^^^^'  ^'  doubt  the  intention  of  government  to  confer  an  im* 
179S.  port^i^^  benefit  on  them  by  abolishing  this  custom,  it 
has  been  founds  by  melancholy  experience,  that  the 
system  of  sales  and  attachments,  which  has  been  sub- 
stituted for  it,  has,  in  the  course  of  a  very  few  years,  re- 
duced most  of  the  great  Zemindars  in  Bengal  to  dis- 
tress and  beggary ;  and  produced,  a  greater  change  in 
the  landed  property  of  Bengal,  than  has,  perhaps,  ever 
happened,  in  the  same  space  of  time,  in  any  ag^ 
or  country,  by  the  mere  effect  of  internal  regula- 
tions." ^ 

''The  great  men  formerly,''  says  Sir  Henry  Stra* 
chey,  '^  were  the  Mussulman  rulers,  whose  places  we 
have  taken,  and  the  Hindu  Zemindars.  These  two 
classes  are  now  ruined,  and  destroyed*"  '^ 

We  have  thus  seen  the  effects  of  the  new  system 
i^on  the  Zanindars.  Let  us  next  endeavour  to  trace 
its  effects  upon  a  much  more  important  class  of  men, 
the  ryots.  Unfortunately,  for  this  more  interesting 
part  of  the  inquiry,  we  have  much  more  scanty  mate- 
rials. In  the  documents  which  have  been  exhibited* 
the  situatioil  of  the  ryots  is  in  a  great  measure  over- 
looked. And  it  is  from  incidental  circumstaaces,  and 
collateral  confessions,  that  we  are  enabled  to  form  a 
judgment  of  their  condition.  This  result  itself  is, 
perhaps,  a  ground  for  a  pretty  decisive  inference ;  fiir 
if  the  situation  of  the  ryots  had  been  prosperous, 
we  should  have  had  it  celehratedf  in  the  lofUest 
tennst  as  a  decisive  proof,  which  surely  it  would  have 
|)ea[i,  of  the  wi^om  aod  virtues  of  our  Indian  govern- 
ment* 
.    When  it  was  ui^;ed  upom  Lord  CornwaUis,  by  Mr. 

'  Fifth  Report,  p.  60. 

B  Answer  to  Interrogatories,  30lh  Jan.  1802,  Ibid.  p.  636.^ 
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Shore,  and  others,  that  the  ryots  wene  left  in  a  great  BOOKVI^ 
measure  at  the  mercy  of  the  Zemindars,  who  had  ^"^'''  ^' 
always  been  oppressors,  he  replied,  that  the  perma- 
nency of  the  landed  property  would  cure  all  those 
defects ;  because,  ^^  where  the  landlord  has  a  perma- 
nent property  in  the  soil,  it  will  be  worth  his  while 
to  encourage  his  tenants,  who  hold  his  farm  in  lease, 
to  improve  that  property."  It  has  already  been  shown 
how  inapplicable  this  reasoning  was  to  the  case  which 
it  regarded.  It  now  appears,  that  the  permanency, 
from  which  Lord  Comwallis  so  fondly  expected  be- 
neficial results,  had  no  existence ;  that  the  plan  which 
he  had  established  for  giving  permanency  to  tlie  pro^* 
p^y  of  the  ZeQiindars,  had  rendered  it  less  perma^ 
nent,  than  under  any  former  sjrsteni ;  had  in  fact  des* 
troyed  it.  The  ryots,  left  witiiout  any  efficient  legal 
protection,  were  entraerted  to  the  operation  of  certain 
motives,  which  were  expected  to  arise  out  of  the  idea 
cff  permanent  property;  and,  practically,  that  perma- 
nence had  no  existence.  The  ryots  were,  by  oonse* 
quence,  left  altogether  without  protection. 

**  Ftfty  ttieans,**  says  a  very  intelligent  and  expe* 
yienced  servant  of  the  Company,  '*  might  be  mention- 
tAf  in  which  the  ryots  are  liable  to  oppres»on  by  the 
-Zemindars,  ef^en  when  pottahs  have  been  given.  The 
Zeminiiars  will  make  collusive  engagements,  and  get 
ryots  to  do  so.  Bajeh  Kherck,  and  i^lhige  expendi- 
ture, win  go  on,  at  a  terrible  rate,  as  it  does  in  the 
Otroare;  and  where  I  have  doubt  but  there  are  lav« 
iners,  and  under  farmers,  and  securities,  and  aU  the 
confusion  that  arises  from  them ;  that  pottahs  are  not 
givsen,  and  that  village  charges  are  assessed  on  the  ryot 
as  formerly.''  * 

It  is  wonderliEil  that  neither  Lord  Comwallis,  nor 


Mr.  Thackeray's  Memb^;  April,  ISOd,  Fifth  fUporftj  p.  dU. 
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BOOK  VI.  bis  advisers,  nor  his  masters,  either  in  the  East  India 
^"^^'  ^'  House  or  the  Treasury,  saw,  that  between  one  part 
1793.  ^f  ^^  regulations,  and  the  effects  which  he  expected 
from  another,  there  was  an  irrecondleaUe  contradic- 
tion. He  required,  that  fixed,  unalterable  pottahs 
should  be  given  to  the  ryots;  that  is,  that  they  should 
pay  a  rent  which  could  never  be  increased,  and  occupy 
a  possession  from  which,  paying  that  rent,  they  could 
'  never  be  displaced.  Is  it  not  evident,  that  in  these 
circumstances,  the  Zicmindars  had  no  interest  what- 
soever in  the  improvement  of  the  soil  ?  It  is  evident, 
as  Mr.  Thackeray  has  well  remarked,  that  in  a  atua- 
tion  of  this  description,  it  may  be  *^  the  2iemindar''s 
interest,  not  to  assist,  but  ruin  the  ryot ;  that  he  may 
eject  him  from  his  right  of  occupancy,  and  put  in 
some  one  else,  on  a  raised'rent ;  which  will  oiien  be 
his  interest,  as  the  country  thrives,  and  labour  gets 
cheap/'  * 

It  is  by  the  judges  remarked,  that  numerous  suits 
are  instituted  by  the  ryots  for  alledged  extortions. 
The  Zemindar  lets  his  district,  in  farm,  to  one  great 
middleman,  and  he  to  under  farmers,  to  whose  exac- 
tions upon  the  ryots  it  appears  that  there  is  really  no 
restriction.  In  ixae  of  the  reports, .  in  answer  to' die 
queries  of  1802,  we  are  informed,  that  'Uhe  inter- 
change of  engagements  between  the  parties,  with  few 
exceptions,  extends  no  further  than  the  Zemindar*s 
£EUiner,  who  is  here  called  the  sudder  (at  head)  fiu*- 
mer,  and  to  those  among  whom  he  subdivides  his  fiurm 
in  portions.  An  engagement  between  the  latter  and 
the  cultivator,  or  heads  of  a  viUnge,  is  scarcely  known, 
except  the  general  one,  to  receive  and  pay,  agreeable 
to  past,  and  preceding  years;  and  for  ascertaining 
this,  the  accounts  of  the  farm  are  no  guide.     The 

1  Mr.  Thapktra/i  Meipoir,  April,  1806,  Fi(th  Report,  p.  qu. 
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Zemindar  himself,  seeing*  that  no  confidence  is  to  be  BOCJ&vi. 
placed  in  the  accounts  rendered  him  of  the  rent-roll  ^'^^^^^ 
of  the  fenn,  from  the  practice  which  has  so  long  pre-  TTtosT 
▼ailed  of  fabrications  and  false  accounts^  never  at- 
tempts to  call  for  them  at  the  end  of  the  lease ;  and 
instead  of  applying  a  correctiye  to  the  evil,  increases 
it,  by  farming  oat  the  lands  literally  by  auction ;  and 
the  same  mode  is  adopted  in  almost  every  subdivision 
of  the  farm."  ^     This  is  the  security  which  is  afibrd« 
ed  to  the  cultivators,  by  the  boasted  permanency  of 
the  property  of  the  Zemindars.     That  any  prosperity 
can  accrue  to  this  dass  of  the  people,  or  encourage*- 
ment  to  agriculture,  from  such  an  order  of  things,  is 
not  likely  to  be  alledged. 

The  relation  established  by  Comwallis  between  the 
ryot  and  the  Zemindar,  was  remarkable.  The  Ze- 
mindar had  it  in  his  power  to  pillage  the  ryot ;  but 
the  ryot  had  it  in  his  power  to  distress  the  Zemindar. 
He  might  force  him  to  have  recourse  to  law  for  pro- 
curing payment  of  his  rent ;  and  the  delay  and  ex« 
pense  of  the  courts  were  sufficient  to  accomplish  his 
ruin.  It  is  the  habit  of  the  people  of  India  to  pay 
nothing  until  they  are  compdted.  A  knowledge  that 
they  might  always  ward  off  the  day  of  payment  to  a' 
considerable  distance,  by  waiting  for  prosecution,  was 
sufficknt  motive  to  a  great  proportion  of  the  ryots  to 
pursue  that  unhappy  course,  which,  in  the  long  run,  was 
not  less  ruinous  to  themselves  than  to  the  Zemindars. 

The  following  picture  of  these  two  great  classes  of 
the  population,  is  presented  by  a  high  authority. 
*^  By  us  all  is  silently  changed.  The  ryot,  and  the 
Zemindar,  and  the  gomastah,  are  by  the  levelling 
power  of  the  Regulations,  very  much  reduced  to  an 

>  Answer  of  Mr.  ThompsoD,  Judge  and  Magistrate  of  Burdwan^ 
Fifth  Report,  p.  544. 
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BOOK  VL  equality.    The  protecting,  but  c&j6n  oppfeirive  and 
^'^^*^'  tjraanioal  power  of  the  Zemiodar,  and  the  aervitude 

1793.  ^^^^  T^*'  ^"^  ^*  *^  ^"^  ^  ^^  bwer  dasses,— 
the  poorest,  I  fear,  often  in  vain-*-now  look  to  tbe 
{Regulations  only,  for  preserving  them  against  extor- 
.•  tion  and  rapacity.  The  operation  of  our  system  has 
i  gradually  loosened  that  intimite  connexion  between 
the  ryots  and  the  Zemindars,  which  subu^d  hereto- 
fore. The  ryots  were  once  the  vassals  of  their  Ze- 
tnindar.     Their  dependance  on  the  Zemindar,  and 

-  their  attachment  to  him,  have  qeased.  They  ate 
now  often  at  open  variance  with  him ;  and,  though 
they  cannot  contend  with  him  on  equal  terms,  they 
not  unfrequently  engage  in  law-suits  with  him,  and 
set  him  at  defiance.  The  Zemindar,  formeriy,  like 
his  ancestors,  resided  on  his  estate.  He  was  regarded 

:  as  the  chief  and  the  &ther  of  his  tenants,  from  whom 
:  aU  expected  protection,  but  against  whose  oppressions 
<  there  was  no  redress.  At  present  the  estates  are 
1  often  possessed  by  Calcutta  purchasers,  who  never 
i  see  them ;  and  whose  agents  have  little  intercourse 
with  the  tenants,  except  to  collect  the  rents.*'  * 

**  The  ryots,"  says  the  same  excellent  magisti^te, 
*^  are  not,  in  my  opinion,  well  protected  by  the  reve- 
nue laws ;  nor  can  they  often  obtain  effectual  redress 
by  prosecuting,  particularly  for  exaction  and  dispos- 
session."    And  these  are  the  very  injuries  to  which 
they  are  most  exposed.     The  reason  Sup  Henry  im- 
'  mediately  subjoins.     '^  The  delay  and  expense  attend- 
.  ing  a  law-suit  are  intdleraUe,  in  case^  where  the 
1  suitor  complains,  which  almost  inyatiably  happ«s, 

-  that  he  has  been  deprived  of  all  his  property.     The 
.  cancelling  of  leases,  after  the  sale  of  an  estate  for  ar- 

1  Report  by  Sir.  H.  Strachey,  in  1B02 ;  Fifth  Report,  p.  354. 
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rejBiT8»  must  ficquentij  operate  with  mtmme  haiiAness  book  vr. 
and  cruelty  to  the  under  tenants/*  ^  |Chap.  6. 

The  Indian  GoTemment,  in  tiieir  obseryaiions  ad- '  1795^ 
dressed  to  the  Court  of  Directors,  *<  appeared,"  say 
the  Select  Gomniiitee  of  the  House  of  Commons^ 
'^unwilling  to  admit  that  the  evils  and  grievances 
com)>lained  of,  arose  from  any  defects  in  the  pnbHc 
regulations.     The  very  gi*ounds  of  the  complaints, 
the  government  observed,  namely,  those  whereby  the 
tenantry  were  enabled  to  withdd  payment  of  thdr 
rents,  evinced  that  the  great  body  of  the  people,  em* 
ployed  in  the  cultivation  of  the  land,  experienced 
ample  protection  from  the  laws,  and  were  no  longer 
subject  to  arbitrary  exactions."  ^  That  the  great  body 
of  the  people  enjoyed  protection,  because  they  could 
fiirce  the  Zemindars  to  go^to  law  for  their  rent,  is  an 
inf^^nce  which  it  would  be  very  unwise  to  trust; 
which  appears  to  be,  as  there  is  no  wonder  that  it 
diould  be  found  to  be>  contrary  to  the  fact.    But  sup* 
pose  the  fact  had  been  otherwise ;  and  that  the  ryots 
received  protection ;  was  it  no  evil,  upon  the  principle 
of  the  Regulations,  that  the  Zenundars  were  ruined  ? 
Y6t  so  it  is,  that  the  organ  of  government  in  India 
found  this  ruin,  when  it  happ^ied,  la  good  thing ;  af- 
fordii^,  they  said,  the  satisfactory  reflection,  that  the 
great  estates  were  divided  into  small  ones ;  and  that, 
by  change  of  proprietors,  the  land  was  transferred  to 
better  manag^rs.^ 

Upon  the  review  of  ithe  conduct  of  the  govem- 
tnent^  in  thus  praising,  one  after  another,  the  results 
of  the  new  system,  whatever  they  might  be,  those 
origiiiaUy  expected  from  that  system,  or  the  rtvj  re* 
verse';  the  same 'Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons, 

>  Sir  H.  Strachey's  Answer  to    Interrogatories,   Fifth  Report,  ut 
iupra,  p.  528. 
«  Fifth  Report,  ut  lupra,  p.  55.  ^  Ibid.  p.  57. 
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BOOK  VL  though  commosily  very  reserved  in  their  censorial 
^"^'^  ^*  essays,  observe,  "  It  was  thus,  in  explaining  to  the 
1793.   Authorities  at  home  the  effects  and  tendency  of  the 
new  system,  that  the  government  in  India  generally 
found  something  to  commend.     When  the  operation 
of  the  regulations  proved  adverse  to  their  expecta- 
tions, in  one  respect ;  in  another,  something  had  oc* 
curred  to  console  them  for  the  disappointment."  ^     In 
fiwrt,  they  only  pursued  the  grand  highway,  the  beaten 
common  track,  of  misrepresentation ;  a  trade  in  whidi 
the  instruments  of  government,  as  far  as  concerns 
their  own  operations,  and  the  apparatus  to  whidi 
they  have  attached  their  interests,  can  seldom  be 
without  a  motive  to  tread.     The  evil  effects,  which 
•  I  cannot  be  concealed,  are  represented  as  trivial.     All 
\  those,  which  are  not  calailated  to  force  themselves  upon 
)  the  public  attention,  are  carefully  covered  from  view. 
I  Every  effect,  which  is  either  good,  or  absurdly  sup- 
I  posed  to  be  so,  is  exaggerated  and  extolled.     And 
I  many  good  effects,  which  it  is  in  reality  of  a  nature  to 
i  obstruct  rather  than  produce,  are  ascribed,  by  some 
through  ignorance,  by  others  from  fraud,  to  the  ob^ 
ject,  whatever  it  is,  which  it  is  the  wish  to  applaud. 

The  unhappy  reluctance  of  the  Indian  rulers,  to 
see  any  imperfection  in  the  scheme  of  government 
which  they  had  devised,  was,  however,  at  last,  over- 
come.^ A  Regulation,  or  law,  was  promulgated  in 
1799,  the  preamble  of  which  acknowledged,  <<that 
the  powers  allowed  the  landholders  for  enforcing  pay- 
ment of  their  rents,  had,  in  some  cases,  been  found 
insufficient ;  that  the  frequent  and  excessive  sales  of 
land,  within  the  current  year,  had  been  productive  of 
ill  consequences,  as  well  towards  the  land  proprietm^, 
and  under  tenants,  as  in  their  effects  on  the  public 

}  Fifth  Report^  ut  supra^  p.  &7, 
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interest^  in  the  fixed  assessment  of  the  land  revenue ;  BOOKvr. 
that  the  Zemindars  were  understood  to  have  made  ^"^^*^" 
purchases  of  their  own  lands  in  fictitious   names,     ns^^ 
or   in  the  names  of  their  dependants,   the   object 
of  which  was  to  procure,  by  fraudulent  means,  a 
reduction  of  the  rate  of  assessment."  ^     For  remedy  | 
of  the    evils,   now  at   last    acknowledged,  it  was  \ 
enacted,  that  the  Zemindars   should  have  the  use 
of  summary  process,  with  the  power  of  attachment 
and  sale,  in.  realizing  their  rents.     The  reflections  of 
Sir  Henry  Strachey,  upon  this  reform  of  the  new 
law,  eminently  merit  the  attention  of  both  the  philan* 
thropist,  and  the  statesman.     "  In  passing,"  says  this 
highly  respectable  witness,  "  the  seventh  regulation, 
1799,  it  was,  I  believe,  the  design  of  government  (a 
very  reasonable  and  liberal  design  in  my  opinion)  to 
enable  the  Zemindars  to  collect  their  just  demands  of 
rent,  with  punctuality,  and  without  expense.     And 
I  think  it  would  have  been  just  and  considerate,  at 
the  same  time,  to  have  facilitated  to  the  ryots  the 
means  of  obtaining  redress  against  extortioners.     But 
the  fact  is — the  ruin  of  one  Zemindar  being  more 
conspicuous  at  the  Sudder  than  that  of  10,000  ryots, 
his  interests  naturally  attract  the  attention  of  the 
legislature  first ;  and  as,  in  the  proposal  of  any  plan 
connected  with  finance,  it  is  required  to  set  out  with 
the  maxim,  that  the  sudder  jumma  can  on  no  pre- 
tence be  lowered,  there  remains  no  other  resource  for 
helping  the  Zemindai^s,  than  the  restoration  of  part 
of  the  power  they  possessed  of  old  to  plunder  their 
tenants.   Exaction  of  revenue  is  now,  I  presume,  and» 
perhaps,    always    was,   the    most  prevailing  crime 
throughout  the  country.     It  is  probably  an  evil  ne* 
cessarily  attending  the  civil  state  of  the  ryots,     I 
think  it  rather  unfortunate  than  otherwise,  that  it 

I  Fifth  Report,  ut  supra,  p.  6l. 
VOL,  V.  li  Q 
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BOOR  Vll  shcuM  be  less  shocking  to  hiraianky  than  sbuie  fovj- 
Chap.  6.1  ^Qppy  crimes.    I  know  not  how  it  is  that  extortioBen 
1793.7  appear  to  us  in  any  other  Kght  than  that  of  the  wcwrt 
r  and  most  pernicious  species  of  robbers.     It  will  be 
/  ftund,  I  believe,  that  the  condition  of  husbandBien^  in 
eastern  countries,  is  incompatible  with  security,  and 
\  that  sort  of  independence  which  enables  paen  to  main- 
tain themselves  against  oppression  and  violence.  The 
public  revenues,  which  are  in  redtty  the  rent  of  land, 
are^  throughout  the  East,  collected  by  a  system  of 
extortion,  violence,   and  barbarity  of  every  kind.** 
^  After  alluding  to  the  attempts,  not  without  a  partial 
success,  which  had  been  made  by  the  Company's  go- 
remment,  for  the  redress  of  that  great  class  of  evib, 
'  Sbr  Henry  goes  on  to  say,  **  The  frequency,  however, 
A  of  the  attachments  and  sales,  under  the  Regulation  of 
1799,  would  alone  serve  to  prove,  that  the  revenues 
.  are  not  collected  without  extreme  misery  to  the  ryot.** 
Two  circumstances  will  be  suflSdent  to  show  the  un- 
limited oppression  to  which  the  ryots  stand  exposed^ 
The  first  is^  that  the  Zemindars  are  empowered  to 
I  distrain,  previous  to  a  legal  judgment,  ''  without  ad- 
ducing,*' to  use  the  language  of  Sir  Henry,  **  any  evi- 
dence of  their  claim  before  they  proceed  to  enforce  it, 
and  acting  as  judges  in  their  own  cause."  The  second 
j  circumstance  is,  that  **the  ryots  are  almost  totally 
j  deprived  of  the  power  of  seeking  redress,  by  the  ex- 
/  pense  of  the  courts  of  law.*'  ^     Knowing  this,  can  any 
one  be  surprised,  when  Sir  Henry  Strachey  declares, 
.'    *•  The  laws  regarding  attachments  are  greatly  abused, 
:    and  are  productive  of  extreme  oppression." 

Some  diminution  in  the  balances  of  revenue^  and 
some  improvement  in  the  sales  of  the  estates  of  Ze- 
mindars, having  become  a  subject  of  boast ;  it  is  to  the 

1  Sec^  below,  under  the  heod  of  justice,  p.  458,  459. 
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ve^fuIatioD,  which  authorized  tibe  aboTe-siated  oppres-  book  VI. 
aons,  that  "this  effect,"  says  Sir  Henry  Strachey.  ^"^'*'  ^' 
"is  chiefly  to  be  ascribed.     Yet,"  he  adds,  "  as  if  the    17^3. 
mode  in  whidi  the  rents  are  levied,  and  the  condition  of 
the  ryots,  were  matters  not  necessary  to  be  noticed,  it 
is  fi«qiiently  pronounced  at  once,  as  a  position  admit- 
ting of  no  doubt,  that  these  favovorable  sales  afford  a 
substantial  proof  of  the  lightness  of  the  assessment^ 
and  of  the  flourishing  state  of  the  country."  ^ 

1  Nothing  if  more  remarkable  than  the  propensity  of  all  sorts  of  pcnoot 
comected  with  the  Indian  government^  to  infer  from  any  thing,  or  erery 
thing,  **  the  flourishing  state  of  the  country.^    Here  is  one  instance  of 
the  carious  premises  from  which  the  inference  ia  apt  to  be  drawn.    The 
man  who  explores^  with  any  degree  of  attention*  the  documents  of 
Indian  history,  wili  be  at  no  loss  for  others.    Another  is  adduced  by  Sir 
Henry  Strachey,  on  the  same  occasion,  and  its  insufficiency  pointed 
out.    **  To  those  who  are  tolerably  well  aoquaiated  with  the  internal 
atate  of  the  country*  it  is  known,''  says  he*  *'  that  the  population*  unlesa 
checked  by  some  great  calamity*  constantly  increases  very  fast.  Increase 
ing  cultivation  necessarily  follows  population.    The  want  of  courts  of  ,•- 
justice*  of  a  regular  system  of  police*  prevenU  not  the  prosperity  of  the  | 
provinces  subject  to  the  Mahrattaa.     Where  no  battles  are  fought*' 
where  the  ryots  remain  unmolested  by  military  exactioni,  where  the;. 
Zemindar  or  his  agent  are  seldom  changed*  the  lands  of  the  Mahrattas* ; 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Uiis  district  (Midnapore*)  are  in  a  high  atate  !; 
of  cultivation*  and  the  population  is  equal*  frequently  superior  to  ours.  > 
From  the  circumstance  of  increasing  population  alone*  we  cannot,  as 
many  pretend*  draw  an  inference  of  very  high  prosperity  and  good  go- 
vernment.**    In  fact,  where  marriage  at  the  earliest  marriageable  .nge  is 
a  religious  duty  of  the  strongest  obligation,  and  to  die  without  having  a 
son*  the  greatest  of  misfortunes*  nothing  but  extreme  misery  can  pre- 
vent the  rapid  increase  of  popnbtioo  i  and  when  a  vast  quantity  of  good 
land  still  remains  to  be  cuitivatedj  nothing  can  be  the  cause  of  such 
misery,  but  bad  government.    '^  To  imagine,''  continues  the  same  en- 
lightened observer*  "  that  the  population  has  increased,  solely  in  con- 
sequence of  our  system  of  internal  administration,  appears  to  me  roost 
erroneous.    Under  the  native  government,  the  population  had  reached 
its  utmost  height*  or  very  near  it.    Thirty  years  ago,  nearly  half  the 
))eople  were  swept  away,  by  the  greatest  famine  recorded  in  history. 
Ever  since  that  period*  except  in  IfgO,  when  a  partial  famine  happened* 
the  numbers  have  been  gradually  increasing.    I  do  not  know  that  the 
increase  has  been  more  rapid,  during  the  last  ten  years  tluin  during  the 
twenty  preceding ;  althoogh  roost  of  the  abuses  of  the  native  goveror 
inents*  and  many  new  abuses  of  our  government*  prevailed  throughout 

2  G  2 
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452  ^^^^  of  Cornwallis's 

BOOKVL     The  impoi*taiit  subject  of  judicature,  or  the  effects 
Chap.  6.  ^j.  ^j^^  regulations  contrived  for  the  dispensation  of 

1793.  Ju^^^^»  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^  attention. 

The  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  remark, 
that  so  inadequate  was  the  provision  for  judica- 
ture to  a  population  of  fi7,000,000,  ^  when  the  col- 
lectors alone  were  the  judges,  that  the  people,  among 
themselves,  must  have  settled  the  greater  number  of 
their  disputes,  '^  hy  modes  peculiar  to  their  tribes  or 
castes,  or  by  reference  to  their  gooroos^  or  spiritual 
guides ; "  That  it  was  the  object,  on  the  other  hand, 
of  Lord  Comwallis,  to  afford  the  means  of  a  regular 
judicial  decision,  in  every  case,  to  every  inhabitant  of 
the  country,  *^  without  any  impediment  from  the  dis- 
tance the  complainant  would  have  to  travel  for  re- 
dress ; "  an  object  so  essential  undoubtedly  to  good- 
ness of  government,  that  it  is  the  principal  end  of  its 
institution. 

It  soon  appeared,  however,  that  the  provision  made 
for  this  important  business  was  ill  adapted  to  its  end. 
The  tedious  forms  through  which  the  judges  had  to 
travel,  permitted  them  to  decide  so  small  a  number 
of  causes  in  a  given  portion  of  time ;  and  the  delay 
and  uncertainty  which  attended  a  technical  and  in- 

the  greater  ]xirt  of  the  last-mentioned  period.  Supposing  the  country 
to  enjoy  peace,  I  cannot  easily  conceive  internal  misfnanagement  so 
excessive,  as  to  stop  the  increase  of  population."  See  for  these,  and  the 
quotations  in  the  text.  Answer  to  Interrogatories  in  1803,  Fifth  He- 
port,  ut  suprji,  p.  630—53?. 

^  The  Committee  complain  that  they  still  remain  in  the  dark  re- 
specting this  important  article  of  knowledge ;  and  that  the  estimates 
formed  by  the  best  informed  of  the  Company's  servants,  betrayed  by 
their  discrepancy  ignorance  so  profound  of  the  field  of  inquiry.  The 
first  estimate,  upon  the  acquisition  of  the  Duannee,  made  the  popula- 
tion of  the  three  provinces,  Bengal,  Bahar,  and  Orissa,  10,000,000.  By 
Sir  William  Jones  it  was  computed  to  be  24,000,000.  Mr.  Cole- 
brooke  made  it  30,000,000.  The  Committee  take  the  medium  between 
the  conjectures  of  Jones  and  Colebruoke^  and  call  it  S7,000«000.  B©- 
port,  ut  supra,  p.  6«, 
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tricate  mode  of  procedure,  afforded  so  much  encou-  BOOK  VI. 
ragement  to  dishonest  litigation,  that  the  pace  of  deci-  ^"^^*  ^' 
sion  fell  prodigiously  behind  that  of  the  multiplication    ^^93^ 
of  suits ;  and  the  path  of  justice  might  in  some  places, 
be  regarded  as  completely  blocked  up. 

A  more  melancholy  exhibition  of  the  weakness  of 
the  human  mind,  arising  from  the  wretched  nurture 
which  it  still  receives,  cannot  easily  be  discovered 
or  conceived,  than  that  which  appears  in  the^  proceed- 
ing we  are  next  to  relate. 

To  obviate  the  disproportion  which  was  found  to 
exist  between  the  number  of  judicial  decisions  and 
the  occasions  for  them,  two  rational  expedients  pre- 
sented themselves.  One  was  to  disencumber  the  ^ 
Courts  of  every  operation  not  essential  to  the  ends  of 
justice ;  by  which  means  they  might  have  been  ena- 
bled to  get  through  with  a  much  greater  number  of 
causes.  If,  even  by  the  most  expeditious  mode  of 
procedure,  the  Courts  were  unable  to  decide  as  many 
causes  as  were  brought  to  them,  the  case  was  plain ; 
the  number  of  courts  was  too  small  for  the  business  of 
the  country,  and,  wheresoever  necessary,  ought  to 
have  been  increased. 

This  was  not  the  course  pursued  by  the  Anglo- 
Indian  government.  No.  To  ease  the  pressure  upon 
the  Courts,  they  enacted,  that  every  man  who  applied 
for  justice  should  be  punished  ;  literally  punished ;  as 
if  the  application  for  justice  were  a  crime;  in  hopes 
that  many  persons,  if  they  were  punished  on  account 
of  their  applying  for  justice,  would  cease  to  apply. 
Government  enacted,  that  every  applicant  for  justice 
should  be  fined ;  that  is,  should  be  compelled  to  pay  a 
sum  of  money  upon  the  institution  of  a  suit ;  and  vari- 
ous other  sums  during  the  progress  of  it,  by  the  impo- 
sition of  taxes  upon  the  proceedings :  All  for  the  de- 
clared purpose,  the  sole  purpose,  of  driving  people 
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JMOK  VI.  away  fi-om  the  Courts.  Such  was  the  schenie  for  the 
^^^^'^'  better  administration  of  justice  which  was  devised  bf 
1793.  British  legislators  in  the  year  1795 ;  such  the  scheme, 
the  existence  of  wMch  they  still  approve;  and  finally 
such  is  the  scheme  which  obtained  the  applause  of  a 
Select  Committee  of  the  British  House  of  Commons 
in  the  year  1810.^ 

Nothing  is  more  easy  than  to  lessen  the  business 
of  the  Courts  of  law  :  to  dimini^  it  to  any  proposed 
extent ;  to  produce  its  annihilation.  What  are  the 
means?  The  most  obvious  in  the  world;  denial  of 
justice.  Decree  that  no  person  whatsoever  who  is 
less  than  six  feet  high,  shall  be  admitted  to  sue  in  a 
court  of  justice ;  and  you  will  reduce  the  bnsiiieas  to 
a  very  manageable  quantity:  Deci^ee  that  no  man 
who  is  less  than  eight ;  and  you  reduce  it  to  nothii^. 
A  man's  sCkture  is  surely  as  good  a  test  to  judge  by, 
whether  he  has  received  an  injury,  as  his  purse. 

The  delusion  is  so  gross,  which  in  this  case  pro- 
duces its  effects  upon  the  minds  of  the  deluded,  that 
the  contemplator  is  astonished  at  finding  men  who 
are  subject  to  its  influence  still  occupying,  and  that 
almost  exclusively,  the  seats  of  power. 

Of  the  two  parties  to  a  suit  it  is  not  of  absofaite 
necessity  that  either  should  be  dishonest :  because  the 
caise  may  have  in  it  such  obscurity  as  to  require  the 
decision  of  a  judge.  But  these  cases  are,  or  at  any 
rate,  if  there  was  a  good  code  of  laws,  would  be, 
very  rare.  In  by  far  the  greater  proportion  of  caseai, 
wlien  lawsuits  are  numerous,  one  of  the  parties  b  in* 
tentionally  dishonest,  and  wishes  to  keep  or  to  gain 
some  unjust  advantage. 

When  legislators,  therefore,  {nropose  to  drive  people 
from  the  Courts  of  Justice  by  expense,  they  must  of 

I  Fifth  fUport,  p.  63. 
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neoessitj  imagme  that  it  is  the  cUahooest  parties  only  book  vr. 
whom  the  expense  will  deter ;  for  it  would  be  dread-  ^^^'^ 
ful  to  make  laws  to  prevent  the  honest  froqi  receiving  1795. 
a  legal  protection.  But  is  it  easy  for  the  wit  of 
man  to  frame  a  proposition  stamped  with  stronger 
.characters  of  ignorance  or  corruption  than  this  ?  That 
to  render  access  to  justice  difficult  is  the  way  to  lessen 
the  number  of  crimes.  What  is  the  greatest  encou- 
ragement to  injustice  ?  Is  it  not  every  thing  which 
tends  to  prevent  immediate  redress?  What  is  the 
greatest  discouragement  to  injustice?  Every  thing 
which  tends  to  ensure  immediate  redress.  But  te- 
dious and  expensive  forms  of  law,  of  which  uncertainty 
is  a  consequence,  have  the  greatest  tendency  to  pre- 
vent immediate  redress.  They  are,  therefore,  a  great 
encouragement,  not  a  hindrance  to  injustice. 

Let  us  contemplate  the  motives  which  actuate  the 
two  parties  to  a  civil  suit,  the  just,  and.the  unjust.  The 
unjust  man  is  actuated  by  the  desire,  wrongfully  to  re- 
tain, or  wrongfully  to  obtain,  possession  of  an  article  of 
jnroperty.  The  just  party  is  actuated  by  the  desire^ 
rightfully  to  obtain,  or  rightfully  to  retain,  the  same 
possession.  What  is  the  evil,  the  hazard  of  which  the 
unjust  man  incurs  ?  The  costs  of  suit.  What  is  the 
good  the  chance  of  which  he  obtains?  The  whole  of  the 
property  forming  the  subject  of  dispute.  It  is  evident;, 
that  a  very  slender  chance  in  the  latter  case  may 
outvalue  all  that  is  risked  in  the  former.  It  is  evi- 
dent, that,  considering  the  great  propensity  of  mankind^ 
particularly  of  the  dishonest  pait,  to  over-value  their 
awn  chances  of  good  fortune,  the  risk  of  the  costs  will 
in  many  instances  be  run,  yrhere  the  chance  of  success 
is  exceedingly  small.  In  the  case  of  sums  of  any  con- 
siderable amount,  the  advantage  of  retaining  the  {mto- 
perty,  even  during  t]xe  long  period  which  under  an 
intricate  form  of  procedure  is  required  to  arrive  at  the 
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BOOK VI.  execution  of  a  decree,  may  be  more  than  a  compen- 
^^^^'^'  sation  for  all  the  expense  which  it  is  necessary  ta 
1793.   incur- 
Even  in  those  cases  in  which  the  expense  bears 
a  great  proportion  to   the  value  of  the  matter  in 
dispute ;  those  cases  in  which  the  value  of  the  pro- 
perty is  moderate ;  what  are  the  motives  by  which 
the  honest  and  dishonest  litigant  are  liable  to  be  im- 
pelled ?  On  the  side  of  injustice  there  is,  first,  the  cer- 
tain advantage  of  delay,  and  there  is,  secondly,  the 
chance  of  success.  On  the  side  of  justice,  there  is  only 
the  chance  of  success. 

Suppose  then  chances  of  success  to  be  equal ;  the 
motives  to  incur  the  expense  of  a  law-suit  would  in 
that  case  be  always  greatest  on  the  side  of  the  dis- 
honest litigant ;  none  therefore  but  the  injured  is  in 
that  case  liable  to  be  deterred  from  law-suits  by  fines 
upon  the  application  for  justice. 

As  it  is  evident  that,  in  proportion  to  the  chance 
which  injustice  has  for  success  in  the  Courts  of  Jus- 
tice, is  the  motive  which  the  unjust  man  has  not  to  be 
deterred,  and  the  just  man  has  to  be  deterred  by  the 
expense ;  so  it  is  also  evident  that  this  is  not  all :  it 
is  evident,  that  the  motive  of  the  unjust  litigant  is 
not  proportioned  to  the  real  chance  which  he  has  for 
a  decision  favourable  to  his  injustice ;  but  that  it  rises 
to  the  pitch  of  his  own  exaggerated  estimate  of  his 
chance  of  success.  Now,  in  all  systems  of  procedure^ 
Tvhich  by  technical  forms  render  the  judicial  business 
complex,  intricate,  full  of  subtleties  and  snares,  the 
chance  of  success  to  injustice,  in  a  vast  proportion  of 
cases,  is  very  great.  This  chance,  most  assuredly, 
is  the  producing  cause  of  a  great  proportion  of  law- 
suits. This,  together  with  the  advantages  of  delay^ 
derived  from  the  same  system  of  forms,  is,  where  the 
corruption  of  the  judge  is  not  contemplated,  account- 
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able  for  all  suits  at  law,  except  that  comparatively  fiOOKVi. 
small  number,  in  which  the  right  of  the  honest  man  ^"^^'  ^' 
is  really  a  matter  of  obscurity  and  doubt.  In  all  cases,  "^xToaT* 
therefore,  in  which  the  unjust  man  estimates  this 
chance  at  more  than  the  expense  of  a  suit,  it  is  not 
the  man  who  injures,  but  the  man  who  is  injured, 
whom  the  fine  upon  justice  operates  to  deter.     In  all 
isuch  cases  the  fine  upon  the  application  for  justice 
has  no  other  effect  than  to  compel  the  honest  man  to 
submit  to  iniquity ;  no  other  effect  than  that  of  af- 
fording a  province  to  injustice,  in  which  it  may  range 
at  will.^ 

In  all  cases  then,  in  which  this  expedient  does  not 
^eter  the  unjust  litigant,  it  is  mischievous  beyond  ex- 
pression. The  cases  in  which  it  can  deter  the  unjust 
litigant  must  always  be  few ;  because  it  is  evident, 
that  the  motive,  under  the  present  state  of  the  law, 
is  very  great  to'unjust  litigation,  and  tiiat  the  counter 
motive,  arising  from  a  certain  addition  to  the  ex- 
penses of  suit,  is  in  comparison  small.  If  it  be  consider- 
ed that  all  litigation  is  caused  by  the  motive  to  in- 
justice, unless  in  the  comparatively  small  number  of 
cases  in  which  the  point  of  right  is  really  doubtful,  it 
must  be  regarded  as  a  motive  very  powerful,  since  it 
governs  the  conduct  of  so  great  a  number  of  men.  If 
it  be  considered  that  the  only  force  employed,  by  the 
new  expedient  of  the  Indian  government,  to  counter- 

1  Id  India  the  actual  itate  of  the  facts  is  atsertedj  upon  the  experience 
of  Sir  Henry  Strachey»  one  of  the  most  respectable  of  the  Indian  judg^, 
and  an  honour  to  the  judicial  character*  to  be  this;  That  ''out  of  100 
suits,  perhaps  in  five  at  the  utmost/  the  plaint  of  the  prosecutor  is 
fiofounded.  In  ninety^five  then,  out  of  every  100  cases,  the  plaintiff 
iias  a  right  to  a  decision.  In  all  that  vast  proportion  of  cases,,  with 
the  smati  exception  of  those  in  which  the  point  of  justice  may  be 
doubtful,  the  defendant  is  an  injurer ;  ^nd  every  thing  which  has  ft 
tendency  to  prevent  ^he  law-suit,  has  a  tendency,  to  defraud  the  inno- 
cent, reward  the  guihy.  Answer  to  Interrogatories,  Fifih  Report^ 
ait  sopra,  p.  5it6. 
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BOOKVI<  act  this  motive,  is  a  certain  difiemce  of  ^^peMe^  it 
^^^^'  ^'  will  not  be  rq^arded  as  posaesiing  much  efficacy  to 
'  deter  from  litigation  the  man  who  escpects  from  it  aa 
imjust  advantage* 

Thus  stands  the  case  with  regard  to  the  dass  of 
suitors  who  can  endure  the  oppressioB  of  a  law*8uit> 
rendered  expensive  by  legislative  design.  There  iff, 
however,  a  different  dass  of  persons ;  a  class  of  per- 
sons induding  the  wfa<de  poptdation,  with  the  deduc- 
tion of  a  small  proportion ;  and  how  stands  the  caae 
with  regard  to  them  ?  They  are  utterly  unable  to  de- 
fray the  expense  of  a  law-suit,  rendered  costly  luid 
omH^essive  by  legislative  design.  They  are,  by  conse- 
quence, exduded  from  the  Courts  of  Justice.  A  bar- 
rier, altogether  insurmountable,  is  set  up  between 
them  and  the  services  of  the  Judge.  Exc^t  in  the 
cases  affecting  the  public  peace,  and  calling  for  public 
prosecution,  justioe  is  denied  them :  They  are  placed 
out  of  the  protection  of  law.  In  this,  the  most 
large,  and  by  its  largeness,  the  most  interesting  and 
important  of  all  the  portions  of  the  demand  for  jus- 
tice, the  man  who  intends  injustice  dearly  sees,  that 
he  may  perpetrate  his  purpose  in  absolute  safety.  Tlie 
poor  man  is  debarred  from  even  the  application  for 
redress.  It  must  be  confessed,  then,  that  in  this 
large  department  of  the  field  of  justice,  law  suits 
are  prevented  by  expense ;  effectually  prevented,  by 
rendering  plunder  and  oppression,  without  remedy, 
the  lot  of  the  innocent,  and  holding  out  the  premium 
of  perfect  impunity  to  injustice. 

A  provision,  indeed,  was  made  for  persons  suin^, 
in  the  character  of  poor.  But  to  how  little  effect  that 
provision  exists  any  where,  no  words  are  necessary  to 
make  known. 

A  mode  of  procedure,  inartificial,  expeditious,  and 
cheap,  before  native  commissioners,  provided  for  suits 
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on  account  of  .small  simis^  though  much  more  uaefol»  BOOK  VI. 
was  extremely  iuadequate  to  the  extent  of  tiie  de-  ^"^'^•^' 
mandJ  1793. 

»  "  The  expense  and  delay/*  says  Sir  Henry  Strachey,  "  to  which 
ryots  are  subject  in  prosecuting  their  suits  are,  to  my  knowledge,  exce»- 
•ive.  For  the  truth  of  this,  I  would  refer  to  tlie  records  of  any  Register 
m  JfemgaL  The  duty  of  deciding  revenue  causes,  for  a  small  amount^ 
under  the  operation  of  the  present  regulations,  has  faUen  chiefly  on  the 
Registers.  The  rights  of  the  inferior  ryots  are  seldom  discussed  in  the 
superior  courts.  The  welisre  of  those  from  whom  all  revenue,  and 
even  subsisleooc^  must  be  derived-*who  are  the  poorest,  the  weakest^ 
and  most  numerous — is  a  matter  of  importance ;  and  not  unworthy  of 
the  notice  of  goTemmeot«  I  have  therefore  thought  it  my  duty  to  dwell 
on  this  stiliject  with  some  mimneoeas. — It  roust,  I  amjmre,  oonstamlj 
happen,  that  a  ryot  gives  up  his  prosecution  in  despair,  on  finding  his 
power  of  continuing  it  beyond  his  power  to  sustain  I— Exaction  of  re* 
venue  is  peculiariy  difiicult  of  proof.  Ettber  no  engagementa  exist,  and 
no  accounts  can  be  focmd ;  or  they  are  extremely  defective  and  pes* 
plexing.  It  is  not  the  original  fee,  on  the  institution  of  the  suit  ^  but 
the  subsequent  charges,  on  exhibits,  and  on  witnetses,  that  appear  to 
me  intolerable.  I  have  often  seen  a  sisitor,  when  stripped  of  his  iaat 
rupe^  and  called  upon  for  the  fee  on  a  document,  produce  in  court 
a  silver  ring  or  other  trinket,  and  beg  that  it  might  be  received  as  a 
pledge ;  and  aflcr  all,  perhaps,  he  was  cast  for  want  of  money  to  bring 
proof.''  Ob  the  subject  of  delay,  this-  Joilge  obaeives ;  '^The  cultira* 
lore  are  unable  to  auppovt  themselves  at  the  Sudder,  during  a  procedure 
of  two  or  three  mouths.  They  cannot  return  to  their  houses  without 
submitting  to  their  oppressor.  They  must  have  speedy  justice,  or  none." 

^The  pretended  relief  afforded  by  the  power  of  suing  in  form^  pawperit^ 
be  shows,  is  more  burthensome  than  paying  the  fees.  The  number  too 
of  the  persons  who  sue  in  this  form  suggests  important  reflections.  "  Half 
the  complainants,  in  the  Dewanny  Adaulut  of  this  Zillah,  appear  as 
paupers,  although  these  fiiMl  much  difficulty  in  complying  with  the  re- 
gulation intended  for  the  relief  of  paupers.  No  man  can  be  admitted 
to  prosecute  as  a  pauper,  till  he  brings  two  witnesses  to  attest  his  poverty, 
and  two  securities  for  his  personal  appearance ;  and  no  one  can  well  do 
this  without,  at  least,  maintaining  himself  and  them,  duriag  their 
absence  from  home.  But  the  expense  of  such  maintenance  must  exceed 
that  of  the  fees  and  stamp  paper.'' 

On  the  pretext  of  checking  litigiousness  by  expenae }  he  asserts,  that 
there  are  no  liiigiQu*  plainiiffs,  or  at  most  very  few,  and  that  law- 
suits are  almost  always  produced  by  the  dishonesty  of  the  defendant. 
Checking  litigiousness,  then,  by  expense,  is  merely  fining  a  plaintiff  for 
sedui^  juatice  $  compelling  the  honest  man  to  remain  a  prey  to  tbm 
cheat.  In  aome  few  psosccutions,  the  dishonest  intention  is  on  the  aida 
«f  the  plaintiff,  when  false  demands  are  supported  by  false  evidence. 
But  he  asserts,  that  the  proportion  of  false  and  frivolous  demaodi,  both 
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BOOK  VI.  •   The  expedient,  for  proportioning  the  number  of 

Chap.  6.  law-suits  to  the  powers  of  the  courts  of  justice,  by 

j^Q      rendering  justice  more  oppressive  than  injustice;  irra- 

taken  together,  amount  not  to  five  in  a  hundred  of  those  which  arc  just 
and  8ut>stantial.  Contrary  to  the  usual  prejudice,  he  affirais,  •'The 
complaints  of  these  people  are  seldom  orncver  litigious,  brought  forward 
merely  from  the  quarrelsome  disposition  of  the  prosecutor.* 

If  suits,  he  said,  were  prevented,  by  increasing  the  expense,  nil 
that  could  be  inferred  was,  that  few  could  afford  to  pay :  "  but  a  man  is 
disabled  from  sustaining  expense^  in  proportion  as  he  is  poor^  and  not 
in  proporiion  as  he  is  liiigious.** 

The  notions  of  this  Indian  Judge,  on  the  subject  of  judicature,  were 
Tery  difiervnt  from  those  of  the  governing  men  in  India  and  in  Engbnd. 
**  It  is  my  opinion,^*  said  he,  '*  that  the  nearer  we  approach  to  the  nile 
of  granting  to  all  speedy  justice,  without  any  expense  whatever,  the 
nearer  we  shall,  in  our  judietal  system,  approach  perfection.  It  will 
not,  I  imagine,  be  denied,  that  it  is  desirable,  the  least  tedious,  and  least 
expensive  mode  of  obtaining  redress,  should  be  open,  where  an  injury 
has  really  been  sufTercd.  When  a  poor  man  has  been  oppressed,  he 
should  be  freed  from  trouble  and  expense,  and  assisted  and  encooraga)» 
M  far  as  possible,  in  prosecuting  his  complaint  He  is  not,  in  such  a 
situation,  a  fair  object  for  taxation.  It  does  not  become  the  ruling  power 
to  add  to  his  misfortune  by  levying  impositions  upon  him.  It  is  clear 
that  a  ryot»  from  whom  undue  rent  has  been  exacted,  roust  feel  the 
charge  of  stamp  and  fees  to  be  a  severe  aggravation  of  his  distress.*  What 
is  the  consequence  ?  That  which  must  of  necessity  follow—- that  which 
might  be  expected  to  call  forth  all  the  attention  of  Englishmen — ^but 
which  to  this  late  period  appears  to  have  called  forth  none :  **  That 
the  ryots,  though  now  more  independent  (not  from  oppre88ioD)are  much 
worse  protected  from  distress  than  heretofore.^  For  these  quotations, 
from  Sir  Henry  Strachev,  see  the  FiAh  Report,  ut  supra,  p.  6S5  to 
632. 

Sir  Henry  Strachey  is  not  the  only  one  of  the  Judges  in  India  from 
whom  a  British  parliament  and  British  rulers,  both  in  London  and 
Calcutta,  might  receive  important  lessons.  The  report  from  the  Judges 
of  the  Court  of  Circuit  and  Appeal  at  Moorshedabad,  consisting  of 
Mr.  Colebrooke,  Mr.  Paltle,  and  Mr.  Rocke,  in  1802,  says,  "The 
increased  expense  of  law-suits* has  never  been  found  to  check  litigiooa* 
ness.  On  the  contrary,  it  has  been  generally  obsetred,  that  litigious- 
ness  is  eneouraged  thereby  in  the  hope  that  the  certainty  of  the  ex- 
pense, added  to  the  uncertainty  of  the  result,  might  deter  parties  from 
defending  even  just  rights.  On  comparing  the  half  yearly  reporu  of 
the  several  adaulnts  in  this  division,  it  does  not  appear  that  the  number 
of  suits,  filed  since  the  establishment  of  the  fees  and  stamp  duties,  diflers 
much  from  the  number  filed,  in  a  similar  period,  pre^*ious  thereto." 
Fifth  Report,  p.  dig. 
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tional  as  it  was  in  principle^  and  atrocious  in  prac*  BOOK  VL 
tioe,  failed  in  another  respect.  It  produced  not  the  ^°^'*  ^* 
effect  for  which  it  was  intended.  In  spite  of  all  the  ^^^^ 
exertions  which  could  be  made,  and  in  spite  of  re- 
peated  augmentations  of  law  expenses,  the  number 
of  causes  remaining  undecided,  in  1801,  was  so  great 
as  to  excite  the  attention  of  the  Court  of  Directors ; 
who  pointed  it  out  to  their  government  in  India,  as 
an  evil  calling  loudly  for  redress.  In  1803,  on  **  the 
almost  incredible  number  of  causes  undecided,''  they 
remark,  that,  "  to  judge  by  analogy  of  the  courts  in 
Europe,  they  would  be  induced  to  think  so  great  an 
arrear  could  scarcely  ever  come  to  a  hearing.  In  the 
year  1802^  the  government  resolved]  on  instituting^ 
where  necessary,  the  office  of  an  assistant  Judge ;  on 
extending  the  jurisdiction  of  the  native  commission* 
ers ;  and  on  allowing  a  more  expeditious  mode  of  pro- 
cedure in  sums  of  a  small  amount.  '^  Subsequent  re* 
ports,"  say  the  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  **  are  not  calculated  to  show  that  the  diffi* 
culty  of  keeping  down  the  number  of  cases,  depend- 
ing on  the  file,  has  at  all  diminished;  or  that  the 
means, resorted  to  for  that  purpose,  have  been  as  suc- 
cessful as  was  expected."  And  they  quote  a  dispatch^ 
of  a  date  so  late  as  March,  1812,  in  which  the  Direc- 
tors express  themselves  in  the  following  extraordinary 
terms.  "  We  .should  be  very  sorry,  that,  from  the 
accumulation  of  such  arrears,  there  should  ever  be 
room  to  raise  a.  question,  whether  it  were  better  to 
leave  the  natives  to  their  own  arbitrary  and  precipi- 
tate tribunals,  than  to  harass  their  feelings  and  in- 
jure their  property,  by  an  endless  procrastination  of 
theii'  suits,  under  the  pretence  of  more  deliberate 
justice."  ^ 

t  See  for  tkw  above  quotations,  the  Fifth  Report,  at  supra,  p.  63, 64* 
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BOOKVI.  Of  the  extent  to  which  they  are  harassed,  and  Hm 
Chap.  6.  g^g^  which  SO  defective  a  system  of  ju^cature  pro- 
"TZIT"  duces,  some  conception  may  be  attained  by  the  firflow- 
ing  quotation  from  a  report  of  one  of  the  Judges  of 
circnit.  "The  commitments  for  breaches  of  the 
peace,  arising  from  boundary  disputes,  and  other  con- 
tests concerning  landed  property,  are  ascribed  to  the 
great,  though  unavoidable  arrear,  of  untried  causes 
pending  in  some  of  the  courts :  since  by  necessarily 
protracting,  for  years,  the  decision  of  suits,  it  fre- 
quently drove  the  suitors  to  despair;  and  induced 
them  to  run  the  risk  of  taking  justice  into  their  own 
hands,  by  seizing  the  object  in  dispute,  rather  than 
to  await  the  tardy  issue  of  a  process,  which  threat- 
ened to  exceed  the  probable  duration  of  their  own 
Hves/' » 

The. Court  of  Directors  appear,  in  that  dispatdi  of 
theirs  which  has  been  recently  quoted,  to  imagine, 
that  the  choice  lies  exclusively  between  the  present 
institution,  of  which  the  evils  are  so  enormous^  and 
the  arbitrary  and  precipitate  system  of  the  natives. 
A  slight  degree  of  reflection,  exempt  from  the  shackles 
tied  upon  their  minds  by  custom  and  authority,  would 
point  out  to  them  another  course,  infinitdy  preferaUe 
to  both.  Let  them  give  to  the  people  distinct  defini- 
tions of  their  rights  in  an  accurate  code,  and  give 
them  courts  of  justice,  which  wflffl  decide,  not  preci- 
pitately, but  carefully ;  free,  however,  from  technical 
impediments,  and  therefore  quickly:  and  they  will 
both  enable  their  courts  to  investigate  a  greater  num- 
ber of  causes ;  and  will  exceedingly  reduce  the  num- 
ber of  suits. 

Tt  is  the  admirable  effect  of  an  excellent  admi- 
nistration of  justice,  that  it  prevents  the  very  inten- 

1  See  fbr  the  aboTe  quotations,  the  Fiflh  Report,  ut  supra,  p.  65. 
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tion  to  eomniit  injury,  by  making  it  certain  to  cfrery  BOOK  vi. 
one  that  injustice  will  be  disappointed  of  its  aim.  ^"^'*^v 
Who  would  go  into  a  court  of  decision,  aware  that    1793^ 
his  cause  was  bad,  if  he  knew  that  its  merits  would 
be  accurately  explored,and  justice  immediately  award- 
^  ?  In  this  case  the  minutest  portion  of  benefit  could 
mot  be  expected  from  iniquitous  litigation*     Iniquit* 
ous  l]tigdtion,«therefore,  would  cease*    And  after  the 
deduction  of  suits  instituted  or  provoked  for  purposes 
of  injustice,  very  few  in  comparison  would  remain. 
Bat  the  case  is  altogether  different,  when  a  man 
knows  that  it  will  be  months,  or  perhaps  years,  before 
hia  injustice  will  come  in  turn  for  investigation ;  that 
even  then,  it  is  only  ceremonies  that  are  to  be  perform- 
,  ed,  for  a  con^erable  space  of  time,  while  the  merits  of 
the  question  remain  unexplored ;  that  the  law  is  un- 
written, arbitrary  and  obscure;  that  the  procedure 
ia  exceedingly  difficult  to  follow  without  mistakes ; 
and  that  on  these  mistakes,  totally  regardless  of  the 
merits  of  the  question,  the  decision  may  finally  de- 
pend. The  advantages  of  injustice,  in  a  state  of  things 
like  this,  are  so  very  numerous,  and  the  encourage- 
ment to  unjust  litigation  so  very  great,  that  the  mul- 
tiplication of  suits  may  be  regarded  as  a  natural  and 
unavoidable  result* 

No  proposition,  derived  from  political  experience, 
may  be  relied  on  more  confidently  than  this,  That  the 
multiplication  of  law-suits  is  a  proof  of  the  bad  ad- 
ministration of  justice  :  that  a  perfect  administration 
of  justice  would  almost  annihilate  litigation :  and  that 
the  attempt  to  reduce  it  by  any  other  means,  such 
as  that  of  expense,  is  to  hold  out  encouragement  to 
plunderers,  and  to  deny  protection  of  law  to  the 
honest  and  just. 

When  any  great  public  duty  is  to  be  performed, 
and  the  number  of  performers  is  found  to  be  too  small 
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BOOK  VI.  for  the  demand,  the  most  obvious  of  all  expedients  is, 
^"^'''  ^'  to  increase  the  number.  With  regard  to  this  expe* 
J  793.  dient  for  enabling  the  government  in  India  to  do  jus- 
tice between  its  subjects,  the  Committee  of  the  House 
of  Commons  made  an  extraordinary  declaration  in  the 
year  1812.  "  An  augmentation  of  the  number  of 
European  Judges,  adequate  to  the  purpose  required, 
would  be  attended  with  an  augmentation  of  charge, 
which  the  state  of  the  finances  is  not  calculated  ta 
bear ;  and  the  same  objection  occurs  to  the  appoint- 
ment of  assistant  Judges."  ^  Never,  since  man  had 
the  use  of  language,  was  a  more  terrible  condemna- 
tion of  any  government  pronounced.  Of  all  the 
duties  of  government,  that  of  maintaining  justice 
dmong  the  people  is  the  foremost.  This,  in'  fact,  is 
the  end  for  which  it  exists.  Here  is  said  to  be  a 
government,  which  raises  upon  the  people  a  revenue 
80  vast,  that,  by  avowed  intention,  it  is  literally  all 
that  they  can  bear;  that  is,  oppressive  to  the  highest 
pitch  which  oppression  can  reach  without  desolating 
the  country:  And  all  this  revenue  is  squandered  away» 
till  not  a  suflSciency  remains  to  hire  Judges  for  the 
distribution  of  justice ! 

What  is  made  of  all  this  money?  To  what  prefer- 
able purpose  is  it  applied?  High  matter,  in  large 
quantity,  would  be  contained  in  a  proper  answer  to 
these  questions. 

Having  surveyed  the  eifects,  which  practice  and 
experience  have  made  visible  to  those  who  least  enjoy 
the  powers  of  reflection,  of  the  Regulations  made  for 
decision  upon  the  civil  rights  of  the  people  of  India; 
we  come,  in  order,  to  the  effects  which  have  been 
produced  by  the  Regulations  made  for  the'suppression 
of  crimes,  including  both  penal  judicature  and  police^ 
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Iti  two  ways,  a  system  of  legislative  provisions  for  BOOK  vi. 
the  suppression  of  delinquency  may  be  defective.  The  ^°^^'  ^' 
burthens  which  it  imposes,  in  the  way  of  expense,    n^^^ 
and  in  the  way  of  infliction,  may  .be  too  heavy.     It 
may  not  answer  its  end ;  instead  of  completely  re- 
pressing offences,  allowing  them  continually  to  in- 
crease. 

In  regard  to  burthens,  under  the  reforms  which  we 
are  now  contemplating  expense  was  increased.  The 
inflictions,  according  to  the  ideas  of  Englishmeb, 
were  mitigated ;  but  the  banishments,  substituted  to 
the  mutilations,  seem  to  be  regarded  with  still  greater 
horror  by  the  natives  than  the  mutilations  them- 
selves. It  is  unnecessary  to  dwell  upon  this  topic. 
The  most  important  point  for  contemplation  is,  the 
diminution  or  increase  of  the  security  of  the  people 
by  the  increase  or  diminution  of  crimes.  In  this 
respect,  too,  the  effects  of  the  English  Regulations^ 
have  been  deplorable. 

Of  all  the  crimes  by  which  the  private  members  of 
the  same  community  infest  one  another,  robbery,  in 
the  idea  of  which  are  included  plunder  and  murder, 
is  the  most  deeply  fraught  with  mischief,  both  by 
the  evil  brought  upon  the  immediate  victims ;  and  by 
the  alarming  sense  of  insecurity  which  the  prevalence 
of  that  crime  strikes  into  the  mind  of  almost  every 
individual  in  the  community.  This,  the  highest  of 
all  crimes,  assumes  an  aspect  peculiarly  terrible  in 
India;  where  the  robbers  (in  the  language  of  the 
i;ountry  deceits)  form  themselves  into  confederacijes, 
and  perform  their  crimes  with  a  combination  of  forces 
which  it  is  not  easy  to  resist.  This  class  of  offences 
did  not  diminish  under  the  English  government, 
and  its  legislative  provisions.  It  increased;  to  a 
degree,  highly  disgraceful  to  the  legislation  of  a 
civilized  people.      It  increased  under  the  English 
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BOOK  VI  go\crnment,  not  only  to  a  degree,  of  which  there 
Chap.  6.  g^^jj^g  ^  y^^y^  ^^^,1  u^  example  under  the  native 

^  governments  of  India,  but  to  a  degree  surpassing 

'  .  what  was^  ever  witnessed  in  any  country  in  which 
law  and  government  could  with  any  degree  of  pro- 
priety be  said  to  exist. 

The  testimony  of  the  judges,  and  other  oflScers  of 
the  Company's  government,  shall  be  adduced,  as 
much  as  possible,  in  their  own  words.  •*  The  crime 
of  decoity"'  (that  is  robbery  by  gangs),  says  Sir  Henry 
Strachey,  in  his  report  as  judge  of  circuit  in  the  dis- 
trict of  Calcutta  in  the  year  1802,  "has,  I  believe, 
increased  greatly,  since  the  British  administration  of 
justice.  The  number  of  convicts  confined  at  the  six 
stations  of  this  division  (independent  of  ZiUah  twenty- 
four  pergunnahs)  is  about  4,000.  Of  them  probably 
nine-tenths  are  decoits.  Besides  these,  some  hundreds 
have  of  late  years,  been  transported.  The  number 
of  persons  convicted  of  decoity,  however  great  it  may 
appear,  is  certainly  small,  in  proportion  to  those  who 
are  guilty  of  the  crime.  At  Midnapore  I  find,  by  the 
reports  of  the  police  darogas,  that,  in  the  year  1802, 
a  period  of  peace  and  tranquillity,  they  sent  intelli- 
gence of  no  less  than  ninety-three  robberies,  most  of 
them,  as  usual,  committed  by  large  gangs.  With 
respect  to  fifty-one  of  these  robberies,  not  a  man  was 
taken ;  and  for  the  remaining  forty-two  very  few, 
fjrequently  only  one  or  two  in  each  gang.  It  must 
not  be  supposed  that  decoity  prevails  in  the  district 
of  Midnapore  to  a  greater  extent  than  in  other  dis- 
tricts of  this  division  ;  on  the  contrary,  I  think  there 
is  less,  except  perhaps  in  Beerbhoom.  In  Burd- 
wan  there  is  certainly  three  or  four  times  as  much.**  * 

The  Judge  of  circuit  in  the  Rajeshahye  division  in 
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1808)  in  a  letter  to  the  Register  to  the  Nizamut  BOO&vi. 
Adaulut,  says,  **  It  is  with  much  difBdence  I  address  ^"^^'  ^' 
the  Nizamut  Adaulut  on  the  present  occasion ;  for  I  1793. 
have  to  propose  measures,  the  nature  of  whidi  thejr 
are,  I  know,  generally  averse  to.  I  do  not  wait  till 
the  end  of  the  circuit,  when,  in  the  course  of  official 
routine,  I  should  have  to  make  a  rq)Ort  to  the  court ; 
because  the  evil  which  I  complain  of  is  great,  and  in- 
creasing ;  and  every  instant  of  delay  serves  only  to 
furnish  new  victims  to  the  atrodties  which  are  daily 
committed*-— That  decoity  is  very  prevalent  in  Ra- 
jeshahye  has  been  often  stated.  But  if  its  vast  extent 
were  known :  if  the  scenes  of  horror,  the  murders, 
the  burnings,  the  excessive  cruelties,  which  are  conti- 
nually perpetrated  here,  were  properly  represented  to 
government,  I  am  confident  that  some  measures  would 
be  adopted,  to  remedy  the  evil.  Certainly,  there  is 
not  an  individual,  belonging  to  the  government,  who 
does  not  anxiously  wish  to  save  the  people  from  rob- 
bery and  massacre.  Yet  the  situation  of  the  peofde 
is  not  sufficiently  attended  to.  It  cannot  be  denied, 
that,  in  point  of  fact,  there  is  no  protection,  for  per*- 
sons  or  property.  Such  is  the  state  of  things  which 
prevails  in  most  of  the  Zillahs  in  Bengal.  But  in 
this  it  is  much  worse,  than  in  any  other  I  have  seen. 
I  am  fully  persuaded,  that  no  civilized  country  ever 
bad  so  bad  a  police,  as  that  which  Rajediahye  has  at 
present."  ^ 

Mr.  Dowdeswell,  the  secretary  to  government,  in 
a  report  which  he  drew  up,  in  1809>  **  On  the  gene- 
ral state  of  the  police  of  Bengal,"  says ;  "  Were  I  to 
enumerate  only  a  thousandth  part  of  the  atrocities  of 
the  deceits,  and  of  the  consequent  sufferings  of  the 
people;  and  were  I  to  soften  that  recital  in  every 
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BOOK  VI.  mode  which  language  would  permit,  I  should  still 
^^^^'  ^'  despair  of  obtaining  credit,  solely  on  my  own  autho- 
1793.  rity*  fo'^-  the  accuracy  of  the  narrative."  He  goes  on 
to  state,  that  "  Robbery,  rape,  and  even  murder  itself, 
^  are  not  the  worst  figures,  in  this  horrid  and  disgust- 
ing picture.  An  expedient  of  common  occurrence 
with  the  decoits,  merely  to  induce  a  confession  of 
property,  supposed  to  be  concealed,  is,  to  bum  the 
proprietor  with  straw  or  torches,  until  he  discloses  the 
property,  or  perishes  in  the  flames.  And*  when  they 
are  actuated  by  a  spirit  of  revenge  against  individuals, 
worse  cruelties,  if  worse  can  be,  are  perpetrated  by 
those  remorseless  criminals.  If  the  information  ob- 
tained is  not  extremely  erroneous,  the  offender,  here- 
after noticed,  himself  committed  fifteen  murders  in 
nineteen  days :  And  volumes  might  be  filled  with  the 
atrocities  of  the  decoits,  every  line  of  which  would 
make  the  blood  run  cold  with  horror."  ^ 

Mr.  Dowdeswell  inserts  an  abstract  of  three  trials 
which  had  been  recently  adjudged  in  the  court  of 
Nizamut  Adaulut.  It  is  highly  proper  that  one  should 
appear  as  a  specimen.  The  prisoners,  nine  in  num- 
ber, were  charged,  with  being  the  principal  actors  in 
a  gang  of  robbers,  who  on  the  night  of  the  27th  Au- 
gust, 1808,  perpetrated  the  enormities  which  the  pro- 
secutor related,  as  follows;  "That  about  twelve 
o'clock  on  the  night  on  which  the  robbery  and  mur- 
ders took  place,  he  was  sleeping  in  a  house  at  a  short 
distance  from  that  of  his  father,  and  being  awoke  by 
the  noise  of  robbers,  went  out,  and  saw  that  a  party  of 
about  fifty  decoits  had  attacked  his  father's  house ; 
that,  from  fear,  he  concealed  himself  in  a  plantain 
garden,  within  fifty  yards  of  the  spot,  from  whence  he 
saw  the  robbers  drag  out  from  the  house  his  fhther 
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and  mother ;  aa4>  after  binding  their  hands  and  feet,  BOOKVL 
apply  lighted  straw  and  torches  to  their  bodies,  de-  ^^^^'  ^* 
manding  of  them,  at  the  same  time,  to  point  out  1795^ 
where  their  money  was  concealed ;  that  the  unfortu- 
nate people  assured  them,  they  had  none ;  but  that 
the  robbers,  proving  inexorable,  went  into  the  house 
and  brought  from  it  a  quantity  of  hemp,  which  they 
twisted  round  the  body  of  Loharam,  and,  after  pour 
ing  on  it  ghee,  or  clarified  butter,  to  rend^  it  more 
inflammable,  set  fire  to  it : — That  they  then  procured 
a  quilt  from  the  house,  which  they  also  moistened 
with  ghee  and  rolled  round  the  body  of  Loharam :— - 
That  the  prisoners  Balka  Sirdar,  Nubboo  Sirdar, 
and  Kunkye  CupaUy,  at  the  direction  of  the  prisoner 
Bulram  Sirdar,  threw  the  prosecutor's  father  on  the 
ground,  and  keeping  him  down,  with  a  bamboo  which 
they  held  over  his  breast,  set  fire  to  the  quilt : — That 
at  this  time,  the  cries  of  the  unfortunate  man  were 
most  shocking,  the  robbers  continually  calling  on  him 
to  tell  where  his  money  was,  and  he  assuring  them 
that  he  had  none,  and  imploring  them  to  take  his 
cows,  or  any  thing  they  might  find  in  his  house  :— 
That  the  robbers,  however,  still  proceeded  to  ftirther 
cruelty,  having  procured  some  mustard-seed,  and  torn 
up  the  flesh  of  Loharam's  breast,  by  drawing  a  large 
bamboo  several  times  across  it,  pounded  the  mustards- 
seed  on  the  sores,  with  a  view  to  make  the  torment^ 
more  excruciating: — That,  at  the  same  time,  the 
mother  of  the  prosecutor  was  tortured  nearly  in  the 
same  manner,  by  the  robbers  tying  hemp  round  her 
body,  and  setting  fire  to  it,  and  dragging  her  about 
from  place  to  place,  by  the  hair  of  her  head,  caUing 
on  her,  all  the  while,  to  tell  them  where  her  husband's 
money  was  concealed ;  and  also  calling  out  on  the 
prosecutor  by  name,  to  come  and  witness  the  state  of 
his  father  and  mother :— That  these  cruelties,  toge- 
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BOOKVl.tber  with  the  plunder  of  the  house  of  Loharam  and 
^^^^'  ^'  other  ones  adjacent,  continued  until  between  three 
1795  and  iam  o'clock  in  the  morning,  at  which  time  the 
robbers  departed ;  and  that  the  prosecutor,  on  going 
up  to  his  fether  and  mother,  found  them  most  dread* 
fuUy  mangled,  but  still  aUve ;  that  his  father  expired 
about  noon,  and  his  mother,  not  till  the  following 
morning.  The  prisoners  whom  the  prosecutor  swore 
to  have  recognized,  at  the  murder  of  his  parents,  in 
addition  to  Bulram  Sirdar,  Balka  Sirdar,  Nubboo 
Sirdar,  andKunkje  Cupally,  before  mentioned,  were; — 
Dacooa  Sirdar,  Shookoor  Peada,  Mudarj  Peada,  Gal- 
lichum  Ghose,  and  Nubboo  Sirdar;  and  he  also  spe- 
cified Casdnauth  Bagdj,  and  Gudda  Barooge.'' 

"  Several  witnesses  on  the  part  of  the  prosecution 
(inhabitants  of  the  village)  confirmed  the  circum- 
stances related  by  the  prosecutor. 

**  The  court,  in  consequence,  sentenced  the  prisoners 
eonvicted,  nine  in  number,  to  suffer  death."  ^ 

The  other  two  cases  are  of  a  similar  character. 
One  of  them  relates  to  the  robbery  of  an  English 
gentleman,  whose  house  was  [Sundered,  who  was 
himself  loaded  with  indignity,  and  some  of  his  ser- 
vants murdered.  *^  An  accurate  judgment,"  says  the 
secretary  of  the  Indian  government,  **  of  the  nature 
of  the  evils  in  question^  may  be  formed  from  the  fot«- 
going  documents.'' 

Of  t|ie  extent  of  the  mischief,  this  gentleman,  how- 
ever, informs  us,  that  the  government  had  no  vetj 
accurate  knowledge.  We  are  leffc  to  judge  of  it,  by 
the  general  declarations  we  receive  respecting  its  pie- 
valency,  and  respecting  the  state  of  alarm  in  which 
the  people  are  universally  held.  From  one  declara- 
tion, to  which  there  is  no  dissent,  we  may  draw  an 
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estimate^  beyond  which  no  imaginable  evil  can  easily  bookvt. 
be  found.     **  To  the  people  of  India  there  is  no  pro-  ^"^^*^' 
tection^  either  of  persons  or  of  property.''  1793, 

It  is  impossible  to  suppose  that  the  worst  of  all 
crimes  should  grow  up  to  a  height  of  unexampled 
atrocity,  singly,  and  by  itself.  That  state  of  things 
which  affords  encouragement  to  one  species  of  delin- 
quency is  pretty  sure  to  afford  encouragement  to 
other  species  of  delinquency.  The  case  of  India  con- 
firms the  general  experience.  Beside  decoity,  which 
involves  a  combination  of  the  most  dreadful  crimes^ 
'^  burglaries,  effected  by  breaking  through  the  walls 
of  houses ;.  murder  from  various  motives ;  robberies 
attended  with  murder  and  manslaughter ;  perjury, 
aud  surbomation  of  perjury,  practised  for  the  most 
atrocious  purposes ;  are,"  say  the  Select  Committee, 
**  not  unfrequent  in  many  parts  of  the  country ;  but 
the  Bengal  provinces  appear  to  be,  more  than  any 
other,  characterized  by  them."  ^ 

Sir  Henry  Strachey  says,  "  Since  the  year  1798, 
crimes  of  all  kinds  are  increased ;  and  I  think  most 
crimes  are  still  increasing.  The  present  increase  of 
crimes  may,  perhaps,  be  doubtful.;  but  no  one,  I 
think,  can  deny,  that  immediately  afler  1793,  during 
five  or  six  years,  it  was  most  manifest  and  rapid ;  and 
that  no  considerable  diminution  has  taken  place.*'  ^ 

The  Judge  of  circuit  in  the  Bareilly  division,  iii 
1805,  warns  the  government  against  supposing  that 
the  lists  transmitted  from  the  courts  exhibit  an  ac- 
curate view  of  the  state  of  delinquency.;  because  the 
cases  are  extremely  numerous  which  are  never  brought 
before  the  magistrates,  from  the  negligence  or  conniv- 
ance of  the  police  officers,  and  the  aversion  of  the 
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BOOK VI.  people  to  draw  upon  themselves  the  burthen  of  a 
^^^'^'  prosecution.  Hence  it  happens  that  the  less  aggra- 
1793.  vated  cases  of  robbery,  with  those  of  theft  and  fraud, 
"  are  frequently  perpetrated,  and  no  records  of  them 
remain."  Hence  the  cases  of  homicide,  which  least 
admit  of  concealment,  occupy  the  largest  space  in  the 
criminal  calendar.  **  The  number  of  persons,**  con- 
tinues the  Judge,  "convicted  of  wilful  murder,  is 
certainly  great. — The  murder  of  children,  for  the 
sake  of  their  ornaments,  is,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  com- 
mon. So  much  so,  that  I  submit  whether  it  might 
not  be  adviseable  to  strike  at  the  root  of  the  evil,  by 
taking  away,  if  possible,  the  temptation  to  commit 
the  act:  I  mean,  adopting  measures  to  prevent  child- 
ren from  wearing  gold  and  silver  ornaments.  For 
my  own  part,  being  convinced  that,  under  the  exist- 
ing laws,  we  have  no  other  means  of  putting  an  end 
to  the  frequent  perpetration  of  this  crime,  I  could 
wish  to  see  the  practice  of  adorning  children  with 
valuable  trinkets,  altogether  prohibited."  He  adds 
**  A  want  of  tenderness  and  regard  for  life,  is  very 
general,  I  think,  throughout  the  country.*'  ^ 

In  Sir  Henry  Strachey's  paper  of  answers  to  in- 
teiTogatories,  from  which  we  have  derived  so  much 
important  information,  he  says,  "Perjury  has  increased 
greatly;  and  is  increasing." ^  In  the  report  of  the 
circuit  Judge  of  the  Patna  division  in  1802,  it  is 
stated,  that  "  of  the  murders  charged  (at  his  Idte  jail 
delivery)  only  a  few,  and  of  the  robberies  no  more 
than  one,  really  happened.  The  rest  are  merely  fic- 
titious crimes,  brought  forward  to  harass  an  oi^K)sing 
litigant,  or  revenge  a  quarrel.  The  criminal  court  is 
the  weapon  of  revenge,  to  which  the  natives  of  this 
province  resort,  on  all  occasions.     Men  of  the  first 
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Yank  in  society  feel  no  compunction  at  mutually  ac-  BOOK  VL 
cusing  each  other  of  the  most  heinous  offences,  and  ^"^^'  ^ 
iupporting  the  prosecution  with  the  most  barefaced    1*793^ 
perjuries.     Nor  does  the  detection  of  their  falsehood 
create  a  blush."  ^ 

Such  a  prevalence  of  the  higher  crimes  impUes  a 
complete  dissolution  of  morals.  To  this  also,  if  it 
could  remain  doubtful,  the  same  weight  of  testimonial 
evidence  is  applied.  Sir  Henry  Strachey  says,  "  The 
people  are  probably  somewhat  more  licentious  than 
formerly.  Chicanery,  subornation,  fraud,  and  perjury, 
are  certainly  more  common.  Drunkenness,  prostitu- 
:tion,  indecorum,  profligacy  of  manners,  must  increase, 
under  a  system,  which,  although  it  professes  to  ad- 
minister the  Mahomedan  law^  does  not  punish  those 
immoralities." 

In  lessening  the  quantity  of  direct  oppression  which 
superiors  exercised,  as  a  sort  of  right,  over  inferiors, 
consisted,  in  the  opinion  of  this  judge,  the  whole  of 
the  benefit'  introduced  by  the  English  laws.  And 
this,  again,  he  thought,  was  counterbalanced  by  the 
loss  of  that  protection  which  the  superior  was  accus- 
tomed to  yield  to  his  dependants ;  and  by  exposure  to 
the  still  more  dreadful  scourge  of  decoits,  and  other 
dq>redators  and  destroyers.^ 

The  Judge  and  magistrate  of  Burdwan,  in  his 
Buswer  to  interrogatories  in  1802,  says,  I  am  sorry 
that  of  the  moral  oharacter  of  the  inhabitants,  I  cannot 
report  favourably ;  or  give  it,  as  my  opinion,  that  the 
British  system  has  tended  to  improve  either  the  Ma- 
homedan or  Hindu  moral  character.  Certain  it  is, 
that  much  profligacy,  vice,  and  depravity,  are  to  be 
.found  amongst  the  higher  class :  and  the  crimes,  com* 
mitted  by  the  lower,  will^  I  think,  be  found  more  pre- 

1  FifUi  Report,  p.  6%.  *  lb.  p.  6S7* 
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BOOK  VI.  vailing,  and  in  greater  number,  tluni  under  theMaho* 

^^^^'^'  raedan  jurisprudenc.*'  * 
1793.  The  magistrates  of  the  twenty-four  pergumiahs, 
on  the  same  occasion,  say,  <*  We  are  sorry  that  we 
cannot  make  any  favourable  report  respecting  the 
moral  character  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  districts 
subject  to  our  jurisdiction.  The  lower  classes  are  in 
general,  profligate,  and  depraved.  The  moral  duties 
are  little  attended  to  by  the  higher  ones.  The  system, 
introduced  by  the  British  government,  for  the  admi- 
nistration of  the  law,  and  for  the  conduct  of  the  in* 
temal  administration  of  tiie  country,  does  not,  there- 
fore, appear  to  have  improved  the  moral  character  of 
its  inhabitants*  The  use  of  spirituous  liquors,  de- 
bauchery, and  numberless  other  vices,  which  formeily 
met  with  the  severest  checks  and  punishments,  are 
now  practised,  with  impunity,  amongst  all  classes.^*' 
Of  this  hideous  state  of  society,  the  causes  are  now 
to  be  explored.  That  the  root  was  laid  in  the  cor- 
ruptive operation  of  the  despotism  to  which  in  aU 
ages  the  people  had  been  subject,  admits  of  no  dis- 
pute and  stands  in  need  of  no  explanation.  The  im- 
portant inquiry  to  which  we  are  summoned  is ;  why 
the  British  regulations,  intended  for  the  abatement  €i 
delinquency,  have  been  so  unfortunate  as  to  increase 
rather  than  diminish  it. 

That  penal  law  in  the  hands  of  the  English  has 
failed  so  completely  of  answering  its  end,  is  to  be  as- 
cribed in  a  great  degree  to  the  infirmities  and  vices  of 
the  law  itself.  The  qualities  wherein  consist  the 
virtues  of  a  system  of  law  appear  to  have  been  little 
understood  in  time  past  by  British  legislators.  Clear- 
ness, certainty,  promptitude,  cheapness,  with  penal- 
ties nicely  adapted  to  the  drcumstanoes  of  eadi 

'  Fifth  Report,  p,  546,  .     •  lb.  p.  H  I. 
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Species  of  delinquency;   these  are  the  qualities   on  BOOK vr, 
which  the  efficacy  of  a  system  of  penal  law  depends ;     """*'  * 
and  in  all  these,  without  one  exception,  the  penal     179S» 
law  set  up  by  the  English  in  India  is  defective  to  a 
degree  that  never  was  surpassed,  and  very  rarely 
has  been  equalled.      Its  failure,  therefore,  and  the 
misery  of  the  people  who  must  depend  upon  it  for 
protection,  are  not  a  subject  for  surprise.    . 

It  is  a  sort  of  a  mixture  of  the  Mahomedan  and 
English  systems,  and  so  contrived  as  to  combine  the 
principal  vices  of  both.  With  the  exception  of  a 
change  in  certain  modes  of  punishment,  revolting  to 
English  minds,  the  Mahomedan  code,  which  in  penal 
matters  had  been  exclusively  followed  by  the  Mogul 
government,  was  still  retained.  It  was  the  character- 
istic of  the  Mahomedan  law,  as  it  is  of  the  law  of  all 
rude  nations,  to  be  unwritten.  The  standard  was  the 
Roran^  in  which  nothing  beyond  a  few  vague  pre- 
cepts could  be  found.  To  this  were  added  the  com- 
mentaries of  the  doctors,  of  which  some  had  attained 
the  rank  of  authorities.  The  vagueness  of  the  com- 
mentaries corresponded  With  the  vagueness  of  the  ori- 
ginal ;  and  no  distinct  legislative  definition  existed. 
On  every  occasion,  therefore,  requiring  a  decision,  the 
expounder  of  the  law  was  called  upon,  for  what  ? 
Not  to  point  out  a  passage  of  the  code  exclusively  con 
taining  the  appropriate  point  of  law.  No  such  pas- 
sage existed.  What  he  did,  or  pretended  to  do,  was, 
from  a  general  view  of  what  had  been  taught  or  de- 
cided by  preceding  doctors,  to  frame  an  inference  for 
the  particular  case  of  the  moment.  His  business  was^ 
not  simply  to  declare,  but  to  make  the  law,  to  make 
a  separate  law  for  an  individual  case,  every  time  that 
a  decision  was  required ;  to  make  it,  and  under  no 
other  restriction  than  that  of  some  obligation  to  make 
the  result  bear  some  resemblance  to  former  practice. 
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BOOKVI.  In  a  law  existing  in  this  barbarous  state,  in  which 
there  was  so  little  of  any  thing  fixed  or  certain, 
1793.  *  "wi^G  field  was  commonly  assigned  to  the  arbitrary 
will  of  the  judge.  All  uncertainties  in  the  law  ope- 
rate to  the  encouragement  of  crime ;  because  the  cri- 
minal interprets  them,  and  with  an  estimate  far  be- 
yond their  value,  in  his  own  favour. 

With  a  law  of  this  description  to  administer,  a  pro- 
cedure resembling  that  of  the  regular  halls  or  rather 
closets  of  judicature  in  England  was  adopted  for  its 
administration.  The  English  form  of  practice,  or 
course  of  procedure,  consists  of  so  many  operations 
and  ceremonies,  to  which,  however  frivolous,  or  ob- 
structive to  the  course  of  justice,  the  most  minute 
obedience  is  rigidly  exacted,  that  the  administration 
of  English  law  abounds  with  delay,  is  loaded  with 
expense,  and  paralysed  by  uncertainty.  From  only 
one  of  the  vices  of  the  Mahomedan  system,  the  cor- 
ruption of  the  judges,  were  the  people  of  India  now 
delivered ;  but  they  were  visited  with  another,  which 
ap})ears  to  be  to  them  a  much  more  dreadful  calamity, 
a  complicated,  tedious,  expensive  coui^e  of  procedure, 
which  to  a  great  degree  annihilates  all  the  advantages 
of  law. 

The  evidence  we  have  on  this  important  subject, 
is  the  testimony  of  those  of  the  Company's  servants 
on  whom  the  business  of  judicature  devolves :  some 
of  whom,  if  we  may  judge  by  those  of  their  reports 
which  the  public  have  been  permitted  to  peruse,  are 
to  a  singular  degree  qualified  for  that  important 
trust* 

In  answer  to  the  following  interrogatory ;  •*  Are 
you  of  opinion  that  the  Mahomedan  criminal  law, 
with  the  alterations  of  that  law  made  by  the  British 
government,  is  administered  with  two  much  lenity,  or 
too  much  severity ;  and  what  do  you  suppose  to  be 
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the  consequences  produced  by  the  operation  of  the  book  vi. 
spirit,  in  which  the  crinoinal  law  is  in  your  opinion  ^^^^'  ^' 
administered  ;"  "  We  are  of  opinion/'  sidd  the  judges  1795. 
of  circuit  of  the  Moorshadabad  division  in  1802, 
**  that,  from  the  discretionary  mode  in  which  the  Ma- 
homedan  criminal  law,  with  the  alterations  of  that 
law  made  by  the  British  government,  is  administered, 
the  administration  of  it  admits  both  of  too  much 
lenity,  and  too  much  severity ;  at  any  rate  of  too 
much  uncertainty.  An  offence,  which  to  one  law 
officer  may  appear  sufficiently  punished  by  a  month's 
imprisonment,  shall  from  another  law  officer  incur  a 
sentence  of  three  or  more  years.  Even  in.  the  heinous 
crime  of  gang  robbery,  our  records  will  show  some* 
times  a  sentence  of  fourteen  years  transportation,  and 
sometimes  a  sentence  of  two  years  confinement.  The 
consequences  which  we  suppose  to  be  produced  by 
the  operation  of  this  spirit  in  which  the  criminal  law 
is  in  our  opinion  administered,  are  contempt  of  the 
law  itself,  and  encouragement  to  offenders."  ^ 

By  Sir  Henry  Strachey,  in  his  report  in  the  same 
year  as  judge  and  magistrate  of  Midnapore,  it  is  said, 
**  I  may  here  take  the  liberty  to  mention  a  few  cir- 
cumstances which  have  fallen  under  my  observation, 
as  operating  to  obstruct  the  conviction  of  delinquents 
under  the  present  system.  I  think  the  delay  which 
occurs  between  the  apprehension  and  the  trial  is  too 
great.  The  accused  have  time  and  opportunity  to 
fabricate  a  defence ;  and  very  little  money  will  pro- 
cure false  witnesses  to  support  it.  The  extreme  length 
and  intricacy  of  trials  render  the  full  and  complete 
investigation  of  every  case  impossible/*  ^ 

The  magistrates  of  the  twenty*four  pergunnahs  in 

'  Fifth  Report,  ut  lupra,  p.  624.  >  Jbid.  p.  ^34. 
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BOOK  VI.  1802  reported ;  •*  The  delay  attending  the  adminis- 
"^'^  tration  of  criminal  justice,  and  the  length  of  time  that 
179S.  elapses  before  criminal  prosecutions  are  brought  to  a 
conclusion,  is  one  of  the  causes  to  which  the  frequent 
commission  of  crimes  in  general,  and  that  of  decoity 
in  particular,  may,  we  think-,  be  in  a  great  measure 
attributed.  The  trouble,  loss  of  time,  and  expense, 
that  attends  a  criminal  prosecution  on  the  present 
system,  is  in  our  opinion  a  serious  evil,  and  not  only 
induces  many  who  liave  been  robbed  to  put  up  with 
the  loss  they  sustain,  rather  than  apply  to  the  police 
officers  for  redress,  but  prevents  numbers  from  conoing 
forward  with  informations  that  would  be  highly  be- 
neficial to  the  community,  and  would,  we  have  no 
doubt,  in  numberless  instances  be  pr^erred,  were 
the  administration  of  justice  more  prompt  and  speedy 
than  at  present.  The  consequence  of  delay  is,  that 
numbers  of  criminals  of  the  most  daring  description, 
against  whom,  when  committed  for  trial,  there  is 
the  most  full  and  complete  evidence,  escape,  and 'are 
again  let  loose  on  society ;"  owing  to  the  death,  re- 
moval, loss  of  memory,  or  mendacity  of  the  witnesses ; 
a  mendacity  often  purchased,  often  the  fruit  of  inti- 
midation.^ 

"I  am  by  no  means  sure,"  says  the  Judge  of  the 
Calcutta  Court  of  Circuit,  the  enlightened  Sir  Henry 
Strachey  iil  1803,  **of  the  necessity  or  pro[Miety  of 
increasing  the  severity  of  punishment.  Before  I  can 
form  a  judgment  of  the  efficacy  of  such  remedies,  I 
must  be  certain  that  the  punishment  reaches  the 
offenders;  at  present  the  punishment  does  not  reach 
them ;  they  elude  conviction  ;  they  elude  apprehen« 
sion.     We  cannot  say  that  men  become  decoits,  be- 

».  Fifth  Rci)ori,  ut  supra,  p.  562,  654. 
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caose  Hie  punishments  are  too  lenient ;  they  become  BOOK  VL 
so,  hecanse  their  chance  of  escaping  altogether  is  so    "^^' 


The  report  in  1805  of  the  Judge  of  circuit  in 
the  Bareilly  division  says,  ^*  Attendance  on  the  court, 
whether  as  a  prosecutor^  or  witness,  is  generally  re- 
garded as. a  heavy  misfortune;  to  avoid  which,  many 
leave  their  homes,  and  submit  to  infinite  inconveni- 
ence and  vexation  ;  and  many  more,  I  presume,  pay 
handsomely  to  the  Nazir  or  his  people^  for  permission 
to  keep  out  of  the  way.  Hence  crimes  are  perpe- 
trated, and  no  records  remain  of  them. — ^The  dday, 
and  expense,  of  prosecuting,  are  intolerable  to  the 
lower  orders/'* 

A  system  of  law,  marked  by  so  many  infirmities, 
may,  in  a  country  like  England,  where  crimes  are 
easily  suppressed,  and  where  the  sentiments  and 
manners  of  the  people  accomplish  more  than  the  law, 
afford  an  appearance  of  efficacy,  and  get  the  credit 
of  much  of  that  order  which  it  does  not  produce ;  but 
in  a  country  like  India,  where  crimes  are  difficult  to 
repress,  and  where  the  law  receives  little  aid  from  the 
sentiments  and  manners  of  the  peojde,  a  far  more 
perfect  system  is  required. 

A  system  of  law,  which  would  really  afford  the 
benefits  of  law  to  the  Indian  people,  would  confer 
upon  them  unspeakable  benefits.  It  is  perhaps  the 
only  great  political  blessing  which  they  are  as  yet 
capable  of  receiving.     But  the  arbitrary  will  of  a . 


1  Fifth  Report,  p.  66l.  Sir  Henry  continues,  <<  A  robber  even  in 
Bengid  is»  I  presume,  a  man  of  courage  and  enterprise;  who,  though 
he  roughly  estimates  the  risk  he  is  to  run  by  continuing  his-  depreda- 
uoos  jon  the  public,  is  rather  apt  to  under-rate  thav  risk— «maU  as  ia 
reality  it  is." 

slbid«p.«65,  5^. 
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BOOK  vi.  master,  Which  though  it  often  cuts  down  the  in- 

^^^'  '  nocent  with  the  guilty,  yet  prohibits  all  crimes  but 

1793.    ^^^  ^^"»  ^^  preferable   to  a  mere  mockery  of  law, 

which  lays  the  innocent  man  at  the  mercy  of  every 

depredator. 

Of  the  prevalence  of  crime  in  India,  the  first  of  the 
causes,  therefore,  is  found,  in  the  vices  and  defects  of 
the  law.  The  second  may  be  traced  to  those  of  the 
police ;  by  the  imperfections  of  which,  because  more 
superficial,  and  obvious  to  ordinary  eyes,  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Company *s  servants,  and  of  the;  Committee 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  appears  to  have  been  more 
peculiarly  engaged.  The  main  purpose  of  a  system 
of  police,  is  to  serve  as  an  instrument  to  the  courts  of 
justice ;  providing  that  no  offence  shall  be  committed, 
without  the  prompt  subjection  of  the  offender  to  the 
course  of  law.  The  English  system  appears  to  fail 
in  accomplishing  this  important  end,  by  two  defects. 
In  the  first  place,  the  instruments  are  too  feeble.  In 
the  next  places  they  are  ill  adapted  to  the  end. 

"  The  establishment  of  an  efficient  police,"  say  the 
Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons, "  though 
an  object  of  the  first  importance,  appears  to  be  a 
part  of  the  new  internal  arrangements,  in  which  the 
endeavours  of  the  supreme  government  have  been 
the  least  successful.  With  respect  to  the  darogahs, 
or  head  police  officers,  who  under  the  new  system 
have  taken  place  of  the  Tannadars,  it  is  observed  of 
them,  that  they  are  not  less  corrupt  than  the  Tannah- 
dars,  their  predecessors ;  and  that  themselves,  and 
the  inferior  officers  acting  under  them,  with  as  much 
inclination  to  do  evil,  have  less  ability  to  do  good, 
than  the  Zemindary  servants,  employed  before  them. 
The  darogah,^  placed  in  a  division  of  the  country, 
comprehending  four  hundred  square  miles,  is,  with 
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ftftem^  dr  tweMy,  ftrmed  men,  found  fo  be  ifncomp^'  bookvt. 
tent  to  the  protection  of  the  inhabitaifls/'  *  5°^^'^' 

If  the  agents  of  police  are  greatly  too  few,  the  6b-  ^ ^og^ 
vious  remedy  is  to  add  to  then"  number.  The  atisw^ 
to  that  exhortation,  however,  is  unh^[)pily  the  silme 
as  that  for  the  muItipUcation  of  the  courts  of  justice. 
The  finances  of  the  Company  will  not  endure  the  e5c-» 
p^nse.  In  other  wofds,  the  revenue  of  the  cotoiti^, 
instead  of  being  api^ied  to  its  only  legitimate  end^ 
the  pi^otection  of  the  people,  is  disposed  of  in  a  fiffisr^ 
ent  Way. 

Not  only  are  the  i^nts  of  pdice  defective  in  point 
of  number,  but  adequate  means  are  not  employed  io 
Adce  them  discharge  the  duties  of  their  office.  So 
filf  is  this  from  being  done,  that  the*  darogahs^  and 
their  people,  add  to  the  very  evils  which  they  are  in* 
tended  to  suppress.  By  the  Judge  of  Midnapofe,  itl 
1M9,  we  are  told,  ^  The  darogahs,  I  believe  it  i^ 
generally  confessed,  do  not  perform  the  duty  that  wast 
^pect^.  They  »e  eleftfly  either  unabte,  or  nnwil- 
Hng.  Their  insufficiency  consists,  I  think,  in  a  g^n^« 
ral  neglect  of  duty,  in  petty  rogueries,  in  a  want  of 
respectability,  in  being  destitute  of  that  energy  and 
actinty,  and  that  delicate  sensibility  to  chai^cter, 
which  ought  to  characterLse  a  police  officei*.  In  the 
duties  of  his  office,  a  darogah  is  hardly  occupied  half 
an  hour  a  day ;  and  he  often  becomes  negligene^  in- 
dolent, and,  in  the  end,  corrupt*  His  dishonesty  con- 
sists, in  taking  bribes  from  poor  people  who  have 
petty  foujdarry  suits,  in  conniving  at  the  absconding 
of  persons  summoned  through  him,  in  harassing 
lyots  with  threats,  or  pretended  complaints,  creating 
vexatious  delays  in  settling  disputes,  or  preventing 
their  being  settled,  and  chiefly  in  deceiving  the  poor 


1  FifUiReport,p.  71- 
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BOOK  VI.  and  ignorant,  with  whom  he  has  to  deal.  The  arowed 
Cha>.6.  allowances  of  a  police  darogah  are  not  sufficientlj 
1793.    liberal  to  render  the  office  worthy  the  acceptance  of 
men  who  are  fit  to  perform  the  duty."  ^ 

The  secretary  of  government  says ;  "  The  daro- 
gahs  of  police  seldom,  if  ever,  possess  any  previous 
instruction  as  to  the  nature  and  extent  of  their  duties, 
nor  any  haints  of  life  calculated  to  enable  them  to 
perform  those  duties  with  effect.  A  brahmin,  a  ar- 
dar,  a  moonshy,  or  even  a  menial  servant,  is,  each  in 
his  turn,  a  candidate  for  this  situation,  of  their  fitness 
for  which  it  is  easy  to  judge.  Their  agency,  even  in 
fiimishing  information,  a  duty  which  requires  no  par- 
ticular exertions  or  capacity,  is  totally  ineffectual. 
Happy,  however,  would  it  be  if  the  defects  already 
noticed  were  the  greatest  to  be  found  in  the  charac- 
ter of  the  police  darogahs.  '  The  vices,  which  render 
them  a  pest  to  the  country,  are,  their  avarice,  and 
addiction  to  every  species  of  extortion."  ^ 

The  description  of  the  following  scene  of  iniquitjr, 
in  which  the  police  agents  are  the  principal  actors,  is 
necessary  to  convey  a  just  idea  of  the  state  of  this 
branch  of  the  government.  The  Judge  ofdrcuit,  in  the 
Calcutta  division,  in  1810,  in  a  paper  addressed  to  the 
Judge  and  magistrate  of  the  Zillah,  says  ^*  The  prac* 
tice,  so  nefarious  and  so  prevalent,  of  extorting  and 
fabricating  confessions,  requires  your  most  serious  at- 
tention. I  remarked,  with  much  concern,  that,  in 
eveiy  case  of  decoity  brought  before  me,  the  proof 
rested  on  a  written  confession,  given  in  evidence  at 
the  trial;  and  regret  to  add,  that  all  those  confessions 
bear  the  marks  of  fabrication.  In  one  of  these  cases 
(No.  7  of  your  calendar),  a  prisoner,  who  was  per- 

»  Fifth  RetMrt^  p.  538. 

2  Mr.  Dowdesweiri  Report  on  the  Police  of  Bengal^  in  1819,  ibid, 
p.  61 1,  ({19. 
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fectly  innocent,  confirmed,  before  the  magistrate^  under  BOOK  vr. 
the  inftience  of  improper  means  previously^  made  use  "^'^  ^' 
of  towards  him,  a  confession,  before  a  police  daro«  ^*j^^ 
gah,  which  was  proved  on  the  trial  to  be  false  \  and 
which  had,  in  &ct,  been  extorted  by  intimidation  and 
violence.  An  erroneous  idea  prevails,  that  a  confes- 
sion is  the  strongest  proof  of  guilt.  This  false  notion, 
perhaps,  first  gave  rise  to  the  custom  of  ftibricating 
them ;  and  the  practice  a[^ars  to  have  increasedt 
till  it  has  become  general  and  systemetic.  It  would 
be  endless  entering  into  a  detail  of  the  different  modes 
^in  which  confessions  are  fabricated  and  proved.  The 
usual  course  appears  to  be  first,  to  apprehend  as  many 
people  as  caprice  may  dictate,  and  then  to  select 
from  the  number  those  individuals  who  are  to  con- 
fess,  and  determine  on  the  purport  of  their  confes- 
sions. The  preliminaries  being  thus  arranged,  the 
victims  are  made  over  to  the  subordinate  agents  or 
instruments  of  police,  to  be  dealt  with  accordkig  to 
circumstances ;  and  the  rest  are  discharged.  It  some- 
times happens  that  they  meet  vnih  a  maii  whom  they 
are  able  to  deceive,  by  assurances  <  of  immediate  par* 
don,  and  false  promises  of  future  favour  and  indul- 
gence. In  sudi  case,  he  is  usually  told,  that  by  sign- 
ing a  paper,  prepared  by  the  buckshee  for  that  pur- 
pose, or  repeating  before  witnesses  what  he  b  in- 
structed to  say,  he  will  not  only  escape  hanging,  or, 
at  least,  perpetual  imprisonment,  but  become  one  of 
the  chosen  of  the  police,  and  make  his  fortune  as  a 
goyendah  ;  that  all  he  has  to  do,  is  to  pretend  that  he 
was  concerned  in  the  decoity,  and  say,  that  the  gang 
was  composed  of  particular  individuals,  who  are  named 
to  him,  and  leave  the  rest  to  the  darogah.  In  short, 
the  alternative  is  offered  him,  either  of  making  a 
friend,  or  an  enemy  of  the  police ;  either  of  suffering 
ignominious  death  through  their  power,  or  of  raising 

21  2 
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BOOK  VL  faUnaelf  to«  pMt  of  faoiKiimUe  ^^ 

^^^^'^'  their  fkvom.  When  tliase  meaM  fiul,  thej  kavc  re- 
17M.  oourae  to  oompulnon.  la  tlmi  event  the  prMoen  are 
token  out  sm^y.  at  niglit ;  and  Mbjected  to  everj 
ipecka  cf  aMltreataaent,  tiU  thejr  coment  to  rafaaorOie 
b^>re  witneues^  te  the  oottteBta  of  a  oontesioB,  drawa 
up  for  their  agnature  by  thebaekriiee ;  or  toieani  it 
b/  heart,  and  rc^ieai  tt  tn  tbeir  poreieiice.  Whm  the 
prisoner  is  thus  prepared,  if  ikmt  appears  aa  danger 
of  his  retraetiai^  before  asoniii^,  be  is  kft  at  peace 
for  a  few  bouw ;  but  if  any  appaehension  of  tiiat  sort 
is  entert»ned»  a  burieuDdaaa  is  sent  fir  three  or  fimsr 
pes|ile  of  the  village,  to  ivdtness  the  cesfiessiott  is* 
stanUy,  and  lihey  «re  rouaed  fixni  ^idr  sleep,  at  att 
hours  of  tbenightp  for  tiiatpurpaae.  It  is  to  be  ob- 
aenred,  howeiwr,  that  the  sendiag  fin*  impertiid  wit* 
aesses  does  not  often  ooeur,  eoscept  when  llie  daro- 
gah  has  not  sufficient  weight  or  taient  to  keep  has 
plaoe,  and  at  the  same  tiase  aet  appearanoes  at  defi* 
anoe.  A  darogah  whoisaareof  Us  post,  will,  widi 
the  utmost  impudenoe,  aead  in  a  confessiaa  witnessed 
opl J  by  a  few  pykes,  or  ether  pdioe  dependants,  who 
ware,  periiapfi,  the  ^ery  instruments  by  whose  sDsans  it 
was  'OiLtorted-'*  The  fisbricatiea  of  eridenoe  in  general, 
and  the  satmrnation  of  perjury  finr  that  puipoae, 
is  declared  by  the  same  indubitaUe  authority  to  have 
become  '^  a  prerailing  practice  widi  the  agents  of 
poUce."* 

When  such  are  the  deeds  of  the  very  men  by  whom 
the  crimes  of  others  are  left  to  besuppaessed,  it  is  easy 
to  judge  of  the  sort  of  protecti<m  wfaidi  the  British 
government  has  succeeded  in  providing  finr  tiie  people 
of  Indii^ 

The  Simetary,  -Mr.  Dowdesweil,  eonqdmas,  that 

>  Fifth  Bcpfut,  p,  Ml,  6Sa. 
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lowers,  ftr  too  gieat»  afe  eittradlea  m  the  hands  of  ^J^^ 
those  flWQ.  They  bav9  sot  oalj  the  executive  iiowen.^.J^ 
ef  a  omstaUe  and  sheriff's  officer^  but  those  united  1793* 
to  them  of  a  justice  uf  the  peaee :  thejr  have  the 
power  of  reoeivu^  ehai^es  aud  iufioraiatiQii  without 
Knut ;  the  power  of  feceiTiiig  them  on  oath^  or  dis- 
pensing with  the  oath,  a  power  of  great  momeot,  cod* 
sidering  the  pr^u^Boes  of  the  natives  with  regard  to 
an  oath ;  the  power  of  i»roceeding  bgr  aummena  w 
anrest,  at  discretion ;  the  power  of  refsning  or  neit  re* 
&rring  the  determination  to  thenu^^iatiate ;  of  ixi^g 
the  amMnt  of  batt;  of  making,  or,  if  th^  jdease, 
causii^  to  he  made^  a  local  inquiry  upon  the  leeanb 
oommisaion  of  any  robbery  or  violent  oftnce;and^ 
finally,  of  appreheinttng  and  sending  to  the  mi^^ 
trates  all  persons  wider  the  vague  denoimnatiflB  of 
<«v^;rants  and  suspected  persons :''  *^  powers^'*  adds 
Mr.  Dowdeswdl»  '^  which  never  have  been  confided 
to  any  faibordinate  peace  offiotrs  in. England;  aosd  ' 
which,  indeed,  would  not  be  tolerated  fior  a  momesA 
in  that  country :  powers^  the- interposition  of  whidi^ 
by  the  hands  of  the  Indian  dan^;ahs»  are  attended 
with  intolerable  vexaticms* ^ 

The  means,  employed  for  accomplishing  the  enda 
of  a  p(dice»  have,  th^^lbre,  been  igmnrantly  devised. 
''  It  is  now,"  say  the  Committee  of  the  Houae  rf 
Commons,  <*  unequivocally  acknowledged  on  the  pr<^ 
ceedu^  of  government,  that  the  ensting  ^tem  ^ 
polic€  has  entirely  failed  im  its  oifect.'*  ^  The  Judge 

1  lUpoit  Oft  the  Police  of  BeogM,  Fifth  Report,  p.  611,  6i9. 

fi  Fifth  Report,  p.  73.  This  exprcnion,  if  authority  can  give  it  forces 
dkterves  pecaliar  attention.  It  was  Srst  empfe^ftd  by  Mr.  Lurosilen,  a 
■lettbcr  of  the  Supreme  Go? emmcnt,  reoortM  on  the  IStb  of  Jawt, 
1808;  it  waaqoot^,  as  aotbority,  conliraiing  the  declaration,  of  his 
own  opinioD,  by  Mr.  Secretary  Dowdeswell,  in  his  Report  in  I8O9,  on 
the  Police  of  Bengal ;  and  lastly  it  is  quoted,  as  expressing  the  resoh  of 
their  own  inquiries,  by  tho  Comniltat  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
3 
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BOOK  VI.  of  Circiiit^in  the  Rajediahydivision,  in  1808»  with 
^^^^'  ^\  indignation  says :  **  The  present  wretched,  mechani- 
1793.    cal,  inefficient  system  of  i3olice,  is  a  mere  mockery/'  ^ 

The  extraordinary  imperfection  of  the  system  of 
police,  I  rank  as  the  second  of  the  causes  of  the  great 
prevalence  of  crime,  and  the  insedority  of  persons  and 
property  in  Bengal. 

The  next  of  these  causes  is  an  infirmity  which  ad- 
heres to  governments  in  general,  to  many  of  them  in 
a  greater  degree  than  the  Anglo-Indian  government; 
the  obstinate  determination  to  believe  that  every  thing 
which  they  do  is  excdlient ;  and,  of  course,  that  every 
institution  which  they  set  up  must  of  necessity  ac« 
complidh  its  'end.  This  most  pernicious  propensity 
appears  to  have  long  com^^tely  blinded  the  Indian 
government  to  the  deplorable  imperfections  attaching 
upon,  and  characterizing,  every  department  of  that 
institution  of  government  which  was  set  up  by  the  re- 
gulations of  179S.  The  imperfections  of  even  the  sys- 
tem of  police,  those  which  were  the  most  obvious  to 
ordinary  eyes,  they  not  only  continued  determined 
not  to  see ;  but,  such  was  the  pernicious  influence  of 
their  authority,  that  individuals  were  deterred  either 
from  allowing  themselves  to  believe,  or,  'at  any  rate, 
from  the  important  duty  of  making  known,  the  vices 
of  the  system.  "  What,"  sajrs  the  Judge  of  Circuit, 
in  ttie  Benares  division,  in  1808,  after  a  long  disjday 
of  the  evils  to  which  those  horrid  vices  were  giving 
birth,  "  may  be  thought  of  the  weight  of  the  preced- 
ing reasoning,  I  know  not.  A  very  few  years  back,  I 
should  have  l^en  afraid,  in  advancing  the  argu- 
ments which  I  have  offered,  of  exposing  myself 
to  the  imputation  of  singularity.  I  have  now  the 
satisfaction  to  find  that  some  of  my  conclusions,  at 

«  Fifth  Report,  p.  &86. 
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least,  are  sanctioned  hy  the  highest  authority.  The  BOOK  vi. 
preamble  to  Regulation  Twelfth,  of  180T,  declares,  ^'"^''^' 
that  the  police  establishments  in  the  provinces,  those  179s. 
estaUishments  on  which  we  have  relied  for  sixteen 
years,  are  inefficient."  ^  The  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  with  some  indignation,  remark, 
that,  ^Uhough  the  letters  from  the  Bengal  go* 
vemment,  down  to  April,  1806,  represent  the  com- 
mission of  crimes,  particularly  perjury,  to  be  increas- 
ing rather  than  the  contrary ;  there  is  nothing  said 
to  excite  any  particular  apprehension  for  the  security 
of  person  and  property  enjoyed  by  the  natives  und^ 
the  British  government,  or  to  create  any  doubt  in  1^- 
gard  to  the  new  system  of  police  having  secured  to 
the  natives  the  benefits  which  were  intended  for  them 
by  its  introduction."  ^ 

Another  cause,  a  natural  consequence  of  the  for* 
mer,  is,  the  temptation  under  which  the  servants  of 
the  state  are  jdaced,  to  represent  in  a  flattering  l%ht 
the  proceedings  of  government ;  to  keep  back,  or  ex- 
plain away,  the  disagreeable  consequences ;  to  exag- 
gerate those  that  are  pleasant ;  and,  very  often,  to 
suppose  and  describe  such  as  never  exist.  Govern- 
ments are  thus  deceived,  and  remain  in  ignorance  of 
what  above  all  things  it  imports  them  to  know ;  the 
extent  to  which  the  institutions  of  government  faU 
'  short  of  accomplishing  the  ends  for  the  sake  of  which 
they  exist.  What  is  stated  by  Mr.  Dowdeswell  is 
worthy  of  particular  attention,  and  indelible  remem-* 
brance ;  That  this  unhappy  propensity,  which  is  a 
power  of  such  extensive  and  sudi  pernicious  operation 
in  all  governments,  is  the  foremost  among  the  causes 
of  the  disgraceful  state  of  Anglo-India.    **  The  prifi'^ 

J  Fifth  Report;  p.  677,  678.  .  Ibid.  p.  73. 
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so(»\%tip$l(m$Of'"  mjs  the  SeeroUivjr,  m  Ui  iMUfiw»w# 
^'^'^'^'  report  on  the  polioe  ^  Beugd.  "  why  the  meedui^ 
179S.  hithato  fidopted  for  the  imteetion  of  the  peopte 
egninat  pphbOTy  by  €^n  vjoleooe*  have  bem  ioeflfocv 
tml,  is,  the  y^ry  imperfect  wfotm^tvm  whieh  govfrn- 
{aentp  and  the  priiicipal  a«thonties  mickr  go vfnii»eBi« 
poflseiaedt  respecting  the  actual  state  fd  the  police**^ 
The  defect  here  noticed,''  he  continues^  ^*  may  ans^ 
either  from  the  very  impturfeet  iufcmmtioo  which 
the  local  magistrates  themaelres  pooseia  resp^^tinc 
the  state  ef  the  pdice,  or  from  an  iU-judged,  but  not 
an  unnatural,  scdicitude,  to  represent  the  districts  hi 
the  most  favourable  sUte  poseibte.''^  It  is  a)»  in 
the  highest  degree  worthy  of  b»ug  pcHufced  ou$  to 
general  attention,  that  the  Select  Commttee  («f  the 
House  of  Commons,  appointed  in  1810  to  inquire 
into  the  affairs  of  India^  have  sdected  thi»  prevtdU 
lag  vice  in  almost  all  giivemments,  as  the  olgect  ^S 
their  particuUir  reprobation.  ''Your  Commttte^** 
they  tell  the  House,  <'  must  here  express  their  oph 
mtm  of  the  dangerous  tendency  of  indulgence  in  the 
disposition  alluded  to;  of  repreamti^g  districts^  or 
things,  to  be  in  a  more  favourable  state  than  they 
really  are :  As  this  may  lead ;  First,  to  a  postpoaei* 
ment  of  the  communication  of  unpleasant  circumstan^ 
cea;  Next,  to  |he  suppresmon  di  information;  And 
finally,  to  the  misrepresentation  of  facta.^^  Of  one 
things  howevei*,  we  may  vemttn  assured,  as  of  a  law 
of  nature,  that  so  long  aa.the  wisdom  and  virtue  of 
governments  are  in  too  low  a  state  to  reeogniae  the 
indicatiOin  of  defects  as  the  moat  useful  iitfamiatian 
which  it  is  possible  for  them  to  receive ;  the  dep«d« 
ants  of  government,  who  hence  find  it  their  intcoest 

>  FiAk  Report,  p.  607.  •  IW.  ^  VS. 
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to  nport  wh^  it  i^gieeaUe,  wiU  be  rare  to  nisleaiL  boqkvi« 
A  sufBdent  antidote  wmdd  exist,  in  a  free  presa^  un-  ^*^^'  ^' 
dir  the  unflparing  operation  of  which  goreraments    1793^ 
would  remain  ignorant  of  none  of  their  d^fiscts.  SoUd 
olgectiont  may  indeed  be  started  to  the  institution  as 
yet  of  a  free  press  in  India,  though  objections  of  much 
less  weight  than  is  generatty  imagined.    But  the 
existence  of  a  fi^se  press,  in  any  stete  of  society,  or 
under  any  drcunstanceB,  it  is  the  constant^  stremious, 
and  widted  endeavour  of  ahnost  aUgoremments, 
utterly  to  picYent. 

The  parliamentary  committee  carry  their  inresti* 
gakion  to  the  highest  source ;  they  accuse  the  Indian 
government,  itself,  of  acting  under  the  influence  of 
tins  destructiye  vice ;  and,  in  its  representations  to 
the  anthoiities  at  home,  of  describuig  tfaii^  in  India 
as  in  afiur  better  situation  than  they  really  are.  Ffoobi 
general  knowledge,  the  experienced  mind  would 
easily  infer  tiie  eidstence  of  this  dieceptive  propensity, 
and  its  operation,  to  a  great  extent.  It  is  necessary 
to  have  studied  particularly  the  documents  of  our 
Indian  history,  to  know  with  what  unusual  strength 
it  operates  in  the  breast  of  almost  every  man  who  has 
been  connected  imth  the  government  of  India;  in  a 
word,  to  have  any  conception  to  what  an  extent  the 
British  people  have  been  dduded,  and  continue  to 
be  deluded,  with  flattering  accounts  of  what  they 
have  described  aa  **  their  empire  in  India.^  In  the 
whole  correifK>Bdence  of  the  Bengal  government  with 
the  Court  of  Directors,  down  to  April,  1806,  the 
Gommitte  remark,  that  not  a  qrlfatUe  is  fbund  ex- 
pressive of  any  failure  in  the  system  of  police,  though 
from  the  year  1801,  *'the  reports  o£  the  ciraiit 
judges,  at  the  conclusion  of  each  session,  evinced  the 
prevalence  of  gang  robbery,  not  only  in  a  degree  suf- 
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BOOKVI.  ficient  to  attract  tUe  notice  of  the  government,  but  to 
^^^^'  ^'  call  £9rth  its  endeavours  to  suppress  it."  * 
1793.  Anotber  cause  of  the  disorders  of. -India,  a  cause 
too  of  which  it  is  highly  important  to  convey  a  just 
idea,  is  the  overweening  estimate,  which  our  coun* 
trymen  are  prone  to  make,  not  only  of  their  own  po- 
litical contrivances  in  India,  but  of  the  institutions  of 
their  own  country  in  the  mass.  Under  the  influence 
of  a  vulgar  infirmity.  That  iSe^  must  be  exodlent, 
and  every  thing  which  affects  the  pride  of  Self  masX 
have  surpassing  excellence,  English  instttutiflos;,  and 
English  pnurtices,  have  been  generally  set  up  as  a 
standard,  by  conformity  or  disconfonnity:with  wfaic^ 
the  excellence  or  defect  of  every  thing  in  the  world 
was  to  be  determined.  With  moderate  taxes,  under 
a  government  which  protects  from  fordgn  viidenoe, 
the  only  thing  necessary  for  the  happiness  and  the 
rapid  improvement  of  the  people  of  India,  is  a  good 
adininistration  of  justice.  But  to  this  great  obfect 
the  circumstances  of  the  pe(^e,  and, the  moral  hafaks 
'  left  in  their  minds  by  superstition  and.d^spotbm^  op- 
pose a  formidable  resistance.  To  afford  in  aUf  tola*'- 
aUe  degree  the  protection  of  law  to  the  people  of 
India  is  a  far  more  difficult  process  than  it  is  in  Eng- 
land ;  and  for  its  accomplishment,  a  far  morcg^iei&ct 
system  of  legal  and  judicial  provisions,  ithan^  what  is 
witnessed  in  England,  is  indispensaUy  reqliifed.  Of 
this  the  rulers  in  India  have  not  attained  the^  slightest 
conception ;  and  hence  the  many-ill  contrived  mea- 
sures to  which  they  have  had  recourse*  ' 

Of  part  of  the  difficulties.undei:  which  the  admims* 
tration  of  justice  labours  in  India,  some  conception 
may  be  formed,  frmn  the  descripjtito  whiqh  has  already 

I  Fifth  Report,  jl.  73,  74.*.      ,,     
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beeta  given  of  the  agents  of  police.  The  state  of  the  BOOK  vi. 
people  is  such,  that'trustwdrthy  instruments  cannot  ^^^^'  • 
be  found.  In  a  more  favourable  state  of  the  human  179s. 
mind,  that  large  portion  of  the  field  of  action  which 
it  is  impossible  to  reach  with  the  terrors  of  law,  is 
protected  by  the  sentiments  of  the  pebple  themselves ; 
they  distribute  towards  individuab  their  &vour  and 
abhorrence,  in  proportion  as  those  individuals  ob- 
serve or  violate  the  general  rules  on  the  observance 
of  which  the  happiness  of  society  depends ;  and  of  so 
much  importance  to  every  man  are  the  sentiments 
with  which  he  is  regarded  by  those  among  whom  he 
lives,  that  without  some  share  of  their  good  opinion, 
life  itself  becomes  a  burthen.  In  India  there  is  no 
moral  character.  Sympathy  and  antipathy  are  dis- 
tributed by  religious,  not  by  moral  judgment.  If  a 
man  is  of  a  certain  caste,  and  has  committed  no 
transgression  of  those  ceremonies  by  which  religious 
defflement  or  degradation  is  incurred,  he  experiences 
little  change  in  the  sentiments  of  his  countrymen^  on 
account  of  moral  purity,  or  pollution^  In  employing 
the  natives  of  India,  the  government  can,  therefore, 
never  reckon  upon  good  conduct,  except  when  it  has 
made  provision  for  the  immediate  detection  and  pu- 
mshment  of  the  offender^ 

The  proneness  of  the  natives  to  mendacity  and  per- 
jury, renders  the  evidence  of  judicial  facts  in  India  so 
weak  and  doubtful,  as  extremely  to  increase  the  diffi- 
culties of  judication.  The  intelligent  Judge  of  Cir- 
cuit, in  the  Rajeshahy  division,  in  1808,  thus  describes 
the  state  of  evidencfe'in  the  Indian  courts.  "Every 
day's  experience,  and  reflection  on  the  nature  of  our 
courts,  and' the  miAds  jand  manners  of  the  natives, 
serve  to  increase  my  doubts,  about  our  capacity  to 
discover  truth  among  them.  It  appears  to  me,  that 
there  is  a  very  great  deal  of  perjury,  of  many  differ- 
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BOOKVLenI  shades,  in  our  judidd  pnoeedhig^ :  md  tfMi 
^^^^'^*  nany  common  niks  of  evMeoce  would  btre  be  in- 
1793.  ajipttcaMe  and  absurd.  Even  the  honest  men^  w  well 
as  the  rogues,  are  pequred.  The  most  sunfle*  ani 
the  most  cunnii^,  aUke»  meke  assertions  that  are  in- 
ciediUe,  at  that  are  cerlakilj  firise.  If  the  pvoach 
eutor,  in  cases  of  decoity,  was  always  to  be  disbe- 
lieved because  there  was  peijury^  scarce  a  deeoit 
would  be  convicted.  By  eroas^xamination^  you  magp 
draw  tm  honest  witness  into  as  many  absntdltiea 
and  contradictions  as  you  please.  It  is  not  easy  to 
detect  the  persons  who  come  forward  as  eye^^nntnea* 
ses,  incasesof  deoHty*  Theur  story  is  aBtrae^-4Mit 
one  point ;  the  identity  of  the  persons  whom  they 
aocuse :  and  how  can  you  diaoover  whether  this  is  true 
or  false?  Some  witnesses  are  loquadous^  some  tadtum; 
some  frigid,  some  ovw  zealous ;  some  willing,  some 
unwilling ;  some  bold,  some  timid,  some  scrupidous : 
some  come  to  give  false  evidence,  in  favour  of  m 
friend^  or  master;  some  to  nnn  an  enemy;  and  the 
signs  of  the  different  modes  tiwt  disguise  truth  are  an 
veiy  equivocal,  and  often  so  unintdl%ible,  that  nothing 
can  be  depended  cm.  There  is  not  <me  witness  in  a 
doaen  on  whom  you  can  rely  for  a  purefy  true  stoiy« 
It  has  very  often  happened,  that  a  story,  which,  by 
attending  only  to  the  plain  direct  course  of  things,  I 
believe  to  be  true,  has,  by  examining  into  matter^ 
ai^mrently  connected  in  a  very  distant  degree  with 
the  case,  turned  out  to  be  entirely  fidse.  I  am  aftnid 
that  the  evidence  of  witnesses  in  our  courts  is,  for  the 
most  part,  an  instrument  in  the  hands  of  m«a :  rad 
not  an  independent^  untoudied  source  of  truth."  ^ 

"In  the  course  of  trials,''  says  £&  Henry  Straehey* 
<«the  guilty  very  oftan,  ncciffding  to  the  best  of  my 

»FiAkRc^rVf.«SS. 
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«hMrV)itkiii,  tsuoKp^  oonvictiim.      Sometunes^  in  «tro«  book  VI. 
ciousrobbeiy  ormtinierbawora  to,andinalliq>pear^  Ce4».^ 
woe  dearly  eBtafalished  by  the  evidence  on  the  part   ^^g^^ 
of  the  pro§ecatcHns ;  but  when  we  come  to  the  defence^ 
an  alM  b  set  up;  and  though  we  are  inclined  to  dis- 
believe ii;  if  two  or  three  witnesses  swear  ooosis- 
teetfy  to.  such  Mbh  and  elude  erery  attempt  to  catch 
them  in  prevarLcation  or  contaradiction,  we  are  tlumm 
into  doubt,  and  the  prisoners  escape.  Veryfiequendy 
the  witnessai  on  the  part  of  the  prasecution  swear  to 
£M3ts  in  themsdves  utt«fy  iBcre£Ue,  for  the  purpose 
of  fully  cravictii^  the  aocuaed :  when,  if  they  had 
siat^y  stated  what  they  saw  and  knew^  their  testis 
moBy  would  have  been  suffieient"  ^ 

In  another  plaoe  lie  dedares;  ^A  rich  man  cu 
addepi  be  connoted  of  a  crime  at  a  gpsoUeiivery.  If 
committed  an  the  strongest  postttre  testimony  farfsR 
the  atu^g^uirtarate^he  without  difficulty  bongs  ^ 
nesses  on  hiB  triid  to  swear  an  aUbi^ac  any  thii^  dae^ 
thtttafii^  suit  his  case;  orheeanfaribetheproBecnter^ 
or  his  material  witnesses.  He  has  besides  a  very  good 
diance  of  escaping  by  the  mere  contndictioas  of  the 
witnesses  against  him;  particularly  if  what  they  have 
to  depose  to  is  long  or  mtrici^  or  hqipened  at  a  dis^ 
ta(at  period ;  or  was  seen  and  heard  by  many  wit- 
nesses  of  di^R^rent  descriptions  and  characters;  or  if 
masttj  fiK:ts»  names*  and  dates*  are  to  be  recollected 
No  &lsehood  b  too  extravagant  or  andndous  to  be 
advttioed  befipre  tlie  Court  of  Circait.  No  caae^  at 
least  no  rich  man's  case*  is  too  deq)erate  fer  a  de« 
fagiee^  supported  by  oMnter-eridenoe ;  and  if  once 
doubts  ar6  raised*  no  nutter  of  what  kind*  the  otyect 
of  the  accused  is  gained*  and  he  is  secure.     Peijuryis 
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B00KVi.extremel7  common,  and  though  it  occurs  much  more 
^^^^'  ^'  frequently  on  the  part  of  the  accused  than  of  the 
Ki)3  prosecutor,  yet  I  have  known  several  instances  of 
conspiracies  and  false  complaints  supported  by  per- 
jury. The  judge  who  has  once  had  experience  of  a 
case  of  this  kind  is  soon  plunged  into  doubt  and  per- 
plexity, continually  awake  to  the  possibility  of  the 
witnesses  against  the  accused  being  forsworn  :  and  a^ 
he  of  course  leans  to  the  favourable  side,  the  conse- 
quence must  be,  that  the  guilty  frequently  escape.**  ^ 
When  ever  you  fail  to  a  certain  extent  in  assuring 
protection  to  the  innocent,  and  punishment  to  the 
guilty,  the  criminal  is  ensU)led  to  employ  the  great  in- 
struments of  government,  punishment,  and  reward,  in 
his  own  defence.  Such  is  the  military  strengtii  of  the 
British  government  in  Bengal,  that  it  could  exter- 
minate all  the  inhabitants  with  the  utmost  ease ;  such 
at  the  same  time  is  its  ciml  weaknefss,  that  it  is 
unable  to  save  the  community  from  running  into  that 
extreme  disorder,  where  the  villain  is  more  powerful 
to  intimidate  than  the  government  to  protiect.  The 
judge  of  circuit  of  the  Hajeshahy  d)Visito  in  1808, 
says  :  ''  The  decbits  know  much  better'  than  we  how 
to  preserve  their  power.  They  have  ^with  great 
success  established  a  respect  for  their  order/  by  speedy, 
certain,  and  severe  punishments,  aiid  by  judicious  ar- 
rangements for  removing  obstacles,  and  for  facilitat- 
ing the  executions  of  their  pl^ns.  \  There  are  two 
grand  points  for  the  decoits  to  effect ;  first,  to  prevent 
apprehension ;  second,  to.  prevent  conviction.  For 
the  first,  they  bribe  the  Zemindary  and  police  of&oen. 
For  the  second,  they  torture  and  murder  the  inform- 
ers, prosecutors,   and  witnesses,  who  appear  against 

I  Fifth  Report,  p.  534. 
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them.     The  progress  of  this  system  is  dreadful :  The  BO(M<  VL 
decoits  become  every  thing;  and  the  police,  and  the  ^"^^-^' 
criminal  judicature,  nothing,"^  '  1793. 

'  "  This  we  know,"  says  the  same  enlightened  Judge 
in  another  :passage,''Hhat  a  sirdar' decoit  has  gener- 
ally the  means  of  savii^  himself  from  conviotion  :  and 
that,  although  all  the  world,  say  that  he  is  a  notorious 
robber  and  murderer,  not  an  individual  can  be  found 
who  will  give  evidence  against  him.  This  is  a  dreadful 
state  of  things :  and  so  it  must  remain,  till  confidence 
is  restored  to  the  people  by '  removing  their  well- 
grounded  fears,  by  extirpating  the  sirdars,  and  giving 
a  real  efficiency  and  vigour  to  the  police."  ^ 

"  The  terror  of  decoits  among  the  ryots,"  says  Sir 
Henry  Strachey,  "  is  excessive.  Persons  who  have 
families  and  property  deem  it  extremely  rash  and 
dangerous  to  prosecute,  or  to  appear  as  witnesses 
against,  men  of  such  desperate  character  as  the  decoits 
of  this  country. .  Indeed  it  is  with  the  utmost  difficulty 
they  can  be  prevailed  Upon  to  come  forward,  even  in 
cases  where  they  have  received  personal  injury,  and 
where  they  have  not  to.  speak  to  the  persons  of  the 
prisoners,  but  merely  to  identify  the  property  Ibund 
in  their  possession."  ^ 

Such  is  the.  nature,  such  the  extent,  and  such  the 
causes  of  tU^  §vil. .  The  remedies  surely,  constitute  an 
impwtant  'dtgect  .of.  inquiry.  The  governnotent  at- 
tempted to  op|)08e  the  torrent  by  changes  in  the  ruler 
of  police,  and' by  adding  to  the  severity  of  punish- 
.  •  t^  «  t       •         •  '  .' 

1  Fifth  Report,  p.  bBJ,  "Od  my  way  through  the  northern  parts  of 
this  Zillah/'  he  continues,  ''^  I  had  some  conversation  with  a  Zemindar, 
and  a  police  darogah,  who'hav^  distinguished  themselves  by. their  exer- 
tions to  apprehend  decoils  ;  they  told  mc  that  it  was  impossible  to  g^( 
any  information  about  the  great  decoits ;  that  the  houses  of  all  the 
principal  inhabitants  were  open  to  them :  yet  that  nobody  dared  men* 
tion  their  names  ifor  fear  of  being  murder^."  Ibid. 
.«  Ibid,  p,  flpi.  ..     .    >IlMd..p.:6(J|,654,.63* 
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BOOK  VI.  ment.    Under  these  expedients,  enormities  contioiNd 
CHAF.g.  ^  inei^ease  till  1807,  when  a  more  cfficacicNM  reoMdjr 
1795.  ^^  thought  to  be  required.    The  Zemindars,  who 
formerly  exercised  a  power  almost  despotic  orer  the 
districts  consigned  to  their  one,  and  who  maintaiBed 
a  large  establishment  of  armed  men,  witJi  a  commia* 
sion  for  the  suppression  of  crim^  were  enabled,  as 
often  as  they  had  actiWty  and  good  will,  to  mxffmm 
by  arbitrary  execution  dl  violent  offences  bnt  their 
own.    One  robber  hi  a  district  was  better  than  a 
multitude.  But  Lord  Comwallis,  impressed  with  tlie 
evidence  of  the  abominable  use  made  of  this  power 
by  the  Zemindars,  in  exercising  oppreasioa  on  Ifae 
people  submitted  to  their  jurisdictioo,  resolved  to  de* 
prive  them  of  all  exercise  of  any  of  the  powers  of 
government;  and  laid  it  down  as  a  rale  thait  the 
union  of  the  functions  of  revemie  with  those  of  polioe 
w  judicature,  was  a  fundamental  error,  from  whidi 
nothing  but  misgovemmeat  could  ensue.    Notwith- 
standing this,  the  rulers  of  ISOT^  with  thai  sort  of 
empiricEd  impulse,  by  which  the  vulgar  tribe  of  rulers 
are  usually  conducted,  took  up  the  notioa,  that  if  the 
Zemindars  had  once  preserv^  the  country  frws  de«- 
coits,  the  Zemindars  truly  might  do  so  again.    la 
spite  of  the  grand  rule  of  Lord  ConiwaUis»  the  Ze- 
mindars, fermers  of  laad,  and  others  of  the  prkMspal 
inhabitants,  received  the  title  of  auoieens  of  polkx^ 
and  were  vested  with  the  same  authority  as  the  dan- 
gahs  for  the  apprefaennon  of  oAnders,  but  withoat 
.  the  judicial  powers  entrusted  to  the  darogah  in  the 
case  of  petty  offences  and  disputes. 

Not  only  was  this  expedient  for  the  suppression  of 
crimes  attended  with  no  good  effects;  it  was  intended 
with  so  many  of  a  contrary  description,  that  in  1810 
it  was  abolished.  Other  expedients  in  the  mean  time 
had  been  invented  and  tried.    In  1808^  a  superin* 
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tendent  of  police  was  appointed ;  wboae  Uixmn  were  book  Vf. 
^cpected  to  ha^e  the  effect  of  eoncentrating  informa-  ^''^'''^' 
tion,  and  giving  unity  and  combination  to  the  efforts  ^  1^3 
of  the  magistrates  in  the  separate  districts.  A  reguhir 
-establishment  was  also  organized  of  polke  spies  called 
goytndas^  with  a  species  of  superintendents  called 
girdawars  who  had  in  some  degree  been  employed 
from  1792.     The  office  of  the  goyendas  was  to  point 
out  the  robbers :  that  of  the  girdawars  to  apprehend 
them.^ 

So  imperfectly  were  those  means  adapts  to  the 
end  in  view,  that  in  a  dispatch  of  jbhe  Governor-Gene- 
ral, under  date  the  a9th  of  May/  1810,  the  extent  of 
the  mischief  is  thus  described  :  ^*  The  evidence  lately 
adduced,  exclusive  of  a  multiplicity  of  other  proofs, 
establishes  beyond  a  question,  the  commission  of 
robberies,  murder,  and  the  most  atrocious  deliberate 
cruelties :  in  a  word  an  aggregate  of  the  most  atro- 
cious crimes.  Nor  let  it  be  supposed,  that  these 
offences  were  of  rare  occurrence ;  or  confined  to  par- 
ticular districts.  Hiey  were  committed,  with  few 
exceptions,  and  with  slight  modifications  of  atrocity, 
in  every  part  of  Bengal/'  *    . 

The  inconvenience  which  attended  the  em]4oy« 
ment  of  goyendas  was  of  the  same  nature  with  that 
which  attended  the  employment  of  darogahs :  instead 
of  protectors,  they*  themselves  became  the  plunderers 
and  murderers  of  the  peojde.  Sir  Henry  Strachey 
informs  us,  that  **  the  people  are  harassed  by  the 
vexatious  visits  and  outrage,  and  the  plunder  of 
goyendas  and  girdawars ;  who,  constantly,  when  sup- 
ported by  the  least  colour  of  authority  from  the 
magistrate,  intimidate,  extort,  suborn,  and  rob,  under 
pretence  of  bringing  offenders  to  justice."* 

i 

•    1  Fifth  Re|»on,  p. 74.  ^  IbW.  p.  72.  3  Ibid.  p.  56t. 
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BOQKVI.  The  held  nuttejwhkh  was  gSBBteilfortkecoovio- 
CmAF.6.  ^p  ^  decoits  pointed  out  a  wadtf  way  to  the  daio- 
)  793.  e^  ^^^  goyendas»in  confederacytfor  aoquiring  richer* 
by  fabricating  eyidesooe  agaiiist  as  many  innooept 
persons  as  they  chose.  A .  mcmb^  of  the  gOTem- 
ment,  in  1810»  in  a  minute  in  which  he  advocated  the 
employment  of  goyendas,  made  the  following  admis^ 
aion :  ^  That  abuses  have  been  practised  by  goyendas 
or  informers,  but  still  more  by  giidwars,  or  those  en- 
trusted with  power  to  apprehend,  is  unquestionable. 
ISeeking  a  livelihood,  by  the  profession  in  whidi  they 
had  engaged ;  but  not  able  always  to  procure  it,  by 
the  slow  means  of  the  detection  of  cringes  and  proof 
of  guilt,  they  have,  no  doubt»  resorted»  but  too  often, 
to  various  modes  of  extortion ;  sometimes  from  per- 
sons  of  suspected  character;  and>  at  other  time^ 
from  the  honest  part  of  the  community,  undar  threats 
of  accusation:  And  have  occasionally  proceeded  to 
prefer  gmmdless  oharges,  and  even  to  support  tJhem. 
by  &Ise  evidaiee ;  And  instancy  have  ac^uaUy  oc* 
emrred,  where  there  has  been  too  much  reason  to 
believe,  that  the  goyenda  himself  d^i«ed  the  robbeiy, 
of  which  he  convicted  the  unhaf^  wretches,  reduced 
by  his  arts  to  a  partidpaiion  in.  the  crime."  To  such 
a  height  h^  the  enormity  of  convictmg  innocent 
persons,  for  the  sake  of  the  head  mooey,  proceeded 
that  in  1810,  the  necessity  was  felt  of  destroying  the 
temptation,  by  putting  the  rewaifd  oSSered  for  the  ccm- 
viction  of  o£^ders  on  a  new  fpundatioq.  And  the 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  thus  nqiort ; 
"'The  bafl  practices,  used  by  goyeqdas,  your  Com- 
mittee  find  notioed  strongly  in  the  answer  to  tb^  in*- 
terroga^ories  circulated  in  1801.  The«e  «Hist  con* 
sequently  have  been  a  wide  field  for  the  goy^idw  to 
move  in,  from  their  first  appearance  in  1792,  until 
the  period  referred  to,  in  1810,  when  the  modifioation 
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66  the  reward  or  head  ttimejr  coiisiderally  tiaiTOwed  AOOKVfv 
the  groiAid  on  wfaicb  tti»y  had  been  accustomed  to  .^"^^^^^. 
practise  their   atrocities.     The  proceedings  of  tivd.    1*7^^^ 
courts^  of  justice,  and  the  reports  of  the  judges  of  cir- 
cuity fiirnisb^a  strong  ecrnfirmation  of  what  has  beeti 
stated  witli  respect  to  the  saprineipled  practkus  of 
that  description  of  people ;  and  of  the  evils  resulting 
from  a  combination  bettveen  them,  avid  the  darogahs* 
or  head  p<^e  oflScers,  fer  the  purpose  oif  sharing  with 
them  the  head  money  &r  deceits."  ^ 

To  the  viUainy  of  the  police  agents  is  attached  a 
considerable  danger,  kst,  being  employed  by  the 
magistrates,  and  necessary  to  their  Ainctions,  the 
magistrates  should  contraot  a  reluctance  to  believe  in 
their  guilt  It  is  in  evidence^  that  the  reality  of  this 
erii  is  but  too  frequently  experienced.  The  Judge  c£ 
circuit,  reporting  on  the  state  of  the  twenty^four  peiw 
guimaks  in  ISIO,  says :  ^iSeveral  petitions  were  preM 
seniisd  to  me  in  the  course  of  <  the  session.  Those  dP 
the  ^greatest  paUk  importance  ciM^)lai&  of  the  lapa^ 
city,'qppres8ioo^  and  gross  and  daring  acts  of  illegal 
vioienoe  and  rapine  committed  by  goyendas;  aaS 
stMng'  disinclfisation  evinced  on  the  part  of  the  ma« 
giftrate  to  redness  grievinces  of  that  description/' '    ; 

To  remedy  the  defects  c£  tlie  provision  made  byi 
Lord  ComwaUis,  fortheadministration  of  penal  jos^ 
tice^sucb  were  the  supplemental  measures  employed ' 
till  ISIQ,  and  sudi  tlieir  effects.  It  is  proper  also  toi 
consider  what  proposals  were  made  of  other  nicas^ 
fe(r>the  attaintnent  of  the  ^me  end. 

One. thing  reconimendedwasy  to  re^invest  the  Ze«^ 
mmdars  with;  powers  of  polioe;  and  among  the  inter^ 
ragatories  dteulated  by  go^emment  in  1801,. the* 
opinion  of  the  judges  was  asked,  on  ^Uhe  expeditnoy 

>  Fifth  Beport,  ut  ^pn,  p.  76.  •  IWd.  p.  aj)7. 
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BOOK  VI.  of  granting  to  Zemindars,  fiunnas,  and  tiAet  persons 
^^^'  ^*  of  character,  commissions  empowering  them  to  act  as 
1793.  justices  of  the  peace."  Among  the  most  intelligent 
of  the  Company'^  servants,  one  oinnion,  on  this  sub- 
ject, seems  alone  to  exist.  *'  I  am  persuaded,**  says 
the  magistrate  of  Burdwan,  <^  that  to  vest  the  Zemin- 
dars and  farmers  of  this  district  with  the  powers  pro- 
posedy  would  not  only  prove  nugatoiy  for  the  objects 
intended,  but  be  highly  detrimental  to  the  country, 
and  destructive  of  the  peace  of  the  inhabitants^  Few 
of  the  Zemindars  and  fanners,  of  any  respectability, 
reside  on  their  estates  and  farms.  Allow  them  to 
exercise  a  power  equal  to  the  purposes,  and  to  vest 
with  it,  by  del^;ation,  their  agents  or  under  fiumers, 
.  the  worst  and  most  mischievous  consequences  are  to  be 
apprehended  from  their  abuse  of  it.**  ^  On  the  same 
occasion,  the  magistrates  of  the  twenty-four  pergun- 
nahs  say,  *'  From  the  general  diaracter  of  the  Zemin- 
dars, fumers,  and  other  inhabitants  of  these  districU, 
we  do  not  think  that  it  would  be  adviseaUe  to  vest 
any  of  them  with  the  powers  of  justices  of  the  peace. 
On  the  contrary,  we  are  of  opinion,  that  such  a  mea- 
sure, so  far  from  being  in  any  way  boieficial  to  the 
police  of  the  district,  would  be  a  source  of  great  op- 
pression to  the  lower  class  of  the  inhabitanti^  and  of 
innumerable  complaints  to  the  magistrate."  ^ 

They  add,  '*  We  have  reason  to  believe,  though  it 
is  difficult  to  establish  proof  against  them,  that  the 
Zemindars,  not  only,  in  nmny  instances,  encourage 
and  harbour  decoits,  but  frequently  partake  of  the 
property  plundered  by  them.  The  chokedars  and 
pykes  employed  by  them  are  concerned  in  almost 
every  decdty  coihmitted  in  the  districts  subject  to 
our  jurisdiction.**  ^ 

1  Fifth  Report,  ut  supra,  p.  549,     ^  Ibid.  p.  655.      >  Ibid.  p.  554. 
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To  the  same  purpart,  the  Judge  of  circuit  in  the  BOOK  VL 
Rajeshahy  division  says,  in  1808 :  "  My  informants  ^"^''-^- 
attributed  the  success  of  the  decoits  to  the  same  cause    j^gj^ 
that  every  body  else  does ;  namely,  the  protection 
given  them  by  the  Zemindars  and  police  officers,  and 
other  people  of  power  and  influence  in  the  country. 
Every  thing  I  see,  and  hear,  and  read  on  this  subject, 
serves  to  convince  me  of  the  truth  erf  this  statement.**^ 

Sir  Henry  Strachey,  as  usual,  reasons  with  much 
intelligence  upon  this  subject.  *'  It  is  extremely  dif* 
ficult,"  he  says,  in  his  reply  to  the  same  interrogatory, 
^  I  may,  I  believe,  say  it  is  not  possible  to  arrange  an 
effectual  plan  of  association  and  co-operation,  among 
the  higher  orders,  for  purposes  of  police,  or  for  any 
other  phrpose.  We  have  few  large  towns ;  no  so* 
cietles  exercising  or  capable  of  exercising  munidpai 
authority.— There  are  no  gentlemen,  in  whose  ho- 
nour and  probity,  in  whose  spirit  and  activity,  go- 
vernment can  repose  confidence— ^There  exists  not, 
between  the  common  people  and  the  rulers^  a  middle 
order,  who  feel  a  common  interest  in  the  prosperity 
of  the  state ;  who  love  their  countrymen,  who  respect 
their  rulers,  or  are  by  them  respected ;  who  either 
could,  or,  if  they  could,  would,  even  in  a  case  of  the 
greatest  exigency,  exert  themselves  heartily  and  ef- 
fectually, each  in  his  own  sphere,  for  the  public  good. 
Such  a  set  of  men  iii  the  society  is  here  unknown. 
Government  is  unable  to  direct,  or  in  any  way  to  make 
use  of,  the  power  of  the  individuals  composing  the 
community.  Hence  our  extreme  ignorance  of  all 
that  passes ;  our  complete  inability  to  detect  and  ap 
prehend  offenders ;  to  exfdain  to  the  public  what  we 
wish  should  be  known;  and  persuade  them  what 
should  be  done.  Hence  the  long  continuance  of  enor<» 

>  Fifth  Report,  ut  supra,  p.  5S7. 
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lOQKVi.moi»  abiiaeri,  ^houl  its  being  powUe  for  govern- 
^"^^  ^  mentt,  or  for  theiQagi«trate>  t€^  preAraUt  /OUc  to  dipcover 
thero."* 


.17€^^. 


.  >'  It  dboid^''  he  sc^s  ia  another  place»  "  be  the 
study  of  govertfmeilt^  in  my  opinion,  to  fonn»  if  poB- 
sible,  ft  body  of  gentrya  «itch  as  esusta  in  iothj»r  cofin^ 
tries;  an  internlediate  order*  between  the  go^QW^Qn 
ohd  the  governed,  td  whooo  the  one  .might  look  «iowm 
and  the  other  might'looh  up.  At  present,  no  such 
evder  eadsts.  Moit  of  jtibe-  fnen  n^hi^  onoe  possessed 
rank  and  wealth,  am^gone'to  ruuh.  The  men  of  pro- 
perky  who  do  exist  are,  f(Mf  Che  most  part,  such  as 
have  lately  risen.  That  the  niagistrdte  cati  maintain 
the  peace  over  a  miflion  or  more  of  peksons,  without 
the  help  of  a  considerabfe  numbeif  whose  interest  or 
ieose  (^  duty  should  induce  then  tpjatsist  hioi,  is 
plifinly  impossible."  ^  ~ . 

.  The  Judge  of  dreuit  in  the  'B^qgres  diitisfton,  in 
t808,  descants  with  great  wamth  upm  the  smne 
tApic ;  the  extreme  difficulty  of  aaimtainiifg  order  iq 
any  country,  without  the  gsMstaace  of  %  superior  idkass 
sf  inhabitants,  incorperated  With  the  people,  «Dd  poa* 
sessitag  that  i^uence,  wbidi  superior  pr^^erty,  and 
education,  confer,  over  others  delved  of  those  ad- 
vantages. **  In  m«ataining  this  opinion,  I  may,"  says 
he,  **  unless  I  greatly  deceive  myself,  appeal  to  the 
general  practice  of.  almost  dl  nations,  originating; 
doubtless,  in  circumstances  and  ledings  eoflsmon  to 
all  mankind.  The  natural  mode  of  managing  men  is 
to  employ  the  agency  of  those,  whom,  from  the  rda* 
tion  in  which  they  stand  to  them,  they  regaid  with 
respect  and  confidence.  AcoMrdingly  siU  govemmarts 
seen  to  have  mide  the  authority  of  these  ni^ve 
leaders  the  baris  cf  their  police :  add  any  hiied  police 

1  Fifth  Report,  ul  Mpn,  p.  &a7.  *  Ibid.  p.  56l . 
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ettabUshment  wUdi  they  u^aiiitalii  toe  lutt  iMmded  sddrti, 
to  fiiq^nede  the  native  pc^e,  but  to  superintend*  ^^^^'  ^' 
Watdi,  and  aid  its  efforts.    To  take  an  example  with  ^^ ggj 
whibh  we  are.all  fannliar.   In  our  own  oountpyr  we  alL 
know  what  services  the  society  contributes  to  its  <own 
protection.    We  inow  how  aiuch  vapour  is  conftirred 
dn  its  poiicBf  by  the  si^port  wMdi  it  iteoeives  fiym. 
native  gentry 5  inkn  respeotable  iahdhdd^,  from  the 
CDTporatkms  ki  towns,  and  from  substantial  peirons 
df  the  middle  class  in  the  tillages.  •   We  can  foihn 
some  conception  of  the  mischief  which  would  ensues 
if  that  support  should^be  wit}idrawii»  and  an  attempt 
made  to  compensate  it  by  positi^re  laws  and  artiAdal 
Ja8titu«ion#w^ 

'  Soeh  is  the  extreme  difficulty  of  distributing  justice 
to  a  peopfe  without  the  md  of  the  people  themselves ! 
Sudi,  at  the  same  time^  is  the  utter  impiacticability, 
under  the  present  educsflaon,  drcamstaoces,  and  chit- 
Meter,  of  the  pe<^e  of  India^  of  deriving  from  than; 
Mie  aid  which  is  required!  Without  a  tolerable 
adfflitdstration  of  justice,  howew,  which  the  people 
df  India  are  so  £ar  from  enjoyihg,  ieirery  inan  will  ac- 
knowledge,  that  all  attempts  to  improve  eitfaer  thar 
eirbuffistanoes  or  their  character,  must  be  attended 
with  dssappoiatment  Wltat  then  is  the  iitference  ? 
Are  the  government^  and  the  people,  to  go  on,  fbr 
ever,  in  their  present  deplorable  situation ;  the  peojde 
siUforing  all  the  evils  of  a  state  of  anarchy  ;  the  go- 
vermncut  struggling,  with  eagerness,  to  help  them, 
bat  in  vain  ? 

If  it  were  posable  tot  the  Eagfish  government  to 
learn  wisdom  by  experi^ice;  which  governments 
rarely  do ;  it  might  here,  at  last,  see,  with  regret^ 
some  of  the  effects  of  that  illiberal,  cowardly,  and 
short-sighted  policy,  under  which  it  has  taken  the 
most  solickous  precautions  to  prevent  the  wttlement 
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BOOK  VL  of  Englishmen  in  IndiiEi;  tremUiiig^  foieaooth,  lest 
Chap,  0.  Bngliahmen,  if  allowed  to  settle  in  India,  should  de- 
lyg^^  test  and  cast  off  its  yoke !  ^  The  most  experieoced 
persons  in  the  goveroinent  of  India  describe,  what  to 
them  appears  the  difficulty  almost  or  altogether  in- 
superable of  affording  protection  either  to  person  or 
property  in  that  country,  without  the  assistance  of 
persons  of  tbt  requisite  moral  and  inteUactual  quali- 
fications, rooted  in  the  country,  and  distributed  over 
it  in  every  part,.  They  unite  in  deckring  that  there 
is  no  class  in  India  who  possess  these  qualifications; 
that  4;he  powers  uiecessary  for  an  efficient  police  cm- 
not  be  entrusted  to  the  Zemindars,  without  ensuring 
ail  the  evils  of  a  gross  and  barbarous  despotism.  And 
they  speak  with  admirati<m  of  the  assistanoe  r^idered 
to  government  by  the  gentlemen  distributed  in  every 
part  of  England.  Is  it  possible  to  avoid  seeing,  and  see- 
ing not  to  acknowledge,  the  inestimable  service  which 
might  have  been  derived^  in  this  great  exigency,  finm 
a.body  of  English,  gentlepnen,  who,  if  they  had  been 
encouraged  to  settle,  as  owners  of  land,  and  as  manu- 
fieicturers  and  merchants,  would  at  this  time  have  been 
distributed  in  great  numbers  in  India?.. Not  oidy 
Ivould  they  have  possessed  the  requisite  moral  and  in- 
tellectual qualifications,  a  thing  of  inestimable  value; 
but  they  would  have  possessed  other  advantages  of 
the  highest  importance. 

The  representation  of  Lord  Teignmouth  is  lament- 
ably true.  That  the  civil  servants  of  the  Oompeny, 
enclosed  in  government  offices,  from  the  time  of 
their  arrival  in  India,  have  neither  leisure  nor  op- 

>  It  is  wonderful  to  see  how  the  English  govemment,  every  now  ind 
tbeoy  voluntarily  places  itself  in  the  station  of  a  govemmeot  eiiating  in 
oppojsitioD  to  the  people;  a  government  which  hates,  because  it  dreads 
the  people,  and  is  hated  by  them  in  its  turn.  Its  deportment  with  re- 
gard to  the  residence  of  Englishmen  in  India  speaks  these  unfavoorablo 
sentiments  with  a  force  with  language  ^ou)d  not  easily  pottess» 
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portunity  to  beomie  acquainted  with  tke  people; BOOR VL 
and  that  the  periods  of  their  residenoe*  fiom  their  ^^'  ^' 
being  in  a  state  of  perpetual  change^  come  to  an.  1795. 
end»  before  they  are  able  to  acquire  either  local 
knowledge  or  experittice.^  Among  the  ciiamiitaacea 
to  which  the  best  of  the  Company's  servants  ascnbe 
their  deplorahle  inability  to  afford  protectioa  to  the 
people,  their  own  ignon^oe  of  the  local  manner^p 
character,  and  drGumstances,  occupy  a  conspkuous 
sank.  In  an  enumeration  of  the  causes  iMdi  concur 
to  prevent  the  due  administration  of  justice.  Sir 
Henry  Strachey  says ;  ^Another impediment,  though 
of  a  very  different  nature  from  those  I  have  men- 
tioned, and  much  more  difiicnlt  toremove,  is  to  me 
too  palpable  to  be  over-looked:  I  mean,  that  arising 
from  Europeans,  in  our  situation,  beii^necesBniLy  iH 
qualified  in  many  pcMnts,  to  perfiinn  Uia  duties  re- 
quired of  us,  as  judges  and  magistrates.  Notihing  is 
more  common,  even  after  a  minute  and  kberiout 
examiifation  of  evidence  on  both  sides,  than  for  the 
judge  to  be  left  in  utter  doubt  respecting  the  points 
at  issue.  This  proceeds  chiefly  from  our  very  imper^. 
fed  connexion  with  the  natives^  and  our  scanty; 
knowledge,  after  all  our  study,  of  their  manners,  cmn 
toms,  and  languages.  The  judge  of  cnrcuit,  and  hit 
assistant,  are  strangers,  and  quite  unacquainted  witfar 
the  charactar  of  the  persons  examined,  and  the  credit 
due  to  them ;  and  always  on  that  account  lass  com- 
petent to  discover  truth  among  volumes  of  contra* 
dictory  evidence."  ^  On  another  occasion,  he  asks, 
^  What  judge  can  distinguish  the  exact  truth,  among 
the  numerous  inconsistencies  of  the  natives  he  exa- 
mines ?  How  often  do  those  inconsistencies  proceed 
from  causes,  very  different  fiv>m  those  suspected  by 


»  Mt.  Shore's  Minute,  Fifth  Report,  p.  169. 
2  gnawer  to  loterrpgatories.  Fifth  Keport,  p.  5S4» 
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BOOK  VI.  us  ?  How  «(ten  iW)m  sfmplicity,  feair,  embarraanneDt 
^^'^  in  the  witness  ?  How  often  from  our  own  ignorance 
l?9<^.  and  impatience  ?  We  cannot  study  the  geniua  of  the 
people/ in  hs  own  sphere  of  action.  We  know  little 
of  ilieir  domestice  Mfe ;  their  knowledge,  couTersatioii, 
fifriiuseRients,  their  trades  mid  casts,  or  any  of  those 
nadionid  and  individual  ohafacteristids,  widifh  are  eii- 
aential  to  a  coihplete  knowkrigeoif  thetn/  Erery  dayr 
aiToids  us  examplf»  of  something  new  and  surpting  r 
and'  we^faaireiio  princitde  to  guide  us,  in  the  investi- 
gation of  faqtSy  exoept  an  extreme  dffldeaoe  of  our 
opinion ;  a  consciousness  of  inabiMty  to  jvdge  of  what 
isprobaUeof  impi'Obahle.''  He  adds,  <*The  evil  I 
eompteiii  of  is  esteosiVe^  sad^  I  fear,  inqBaraUe.  The 
diffienlty  we  eoEperiefaoe  in  discerning  truth  aadCilse* 
hood  among'  the  nktiFos  may  :be  ascritied^  I  think, 
ohfeflyi  to  our  want  •of  • -coQUexion  and-  inUrcoursc 
withihenf;  to-thepooidiakity  of.  their  raannei^  and 
h8bita;^their  exoeniFe  ignorance  af  our  cfaaraoters 
'^^--and  our  almost  eqtndSgiioranae  of  theiis."*  ^ 

^Tt  |s  impossible  to  reflet  upon  the  situation  af 
English  gentlemeDy  settled  in  the  country,  .as  pitK 
prietors  of  laiid,  and  as  mand&cturers,  uithoHt  per- 
ceiving: how  advantageously  they  i  would  >  be  aitnated 
fir  acquiring  ihat  knowiedgd  of  tise  oatiffet;,.  an  wfaidi 
Ae  Company's  servants  are  proved  to  be  so  defec- 
tive ;  and  for  giving  that  aid  in  the  administration  of 
justice,  without  which  a  good  administration  is  not 
to  be  attained.  Such  men  would  be  forced  into  an 
intimate  intercourse  with  the  natives,  whence,  under 
^be  necessity  of  employing  them,  and  of  transacting 
and  conversing  with  them  in  abnost  all  the  rdatioos 
of  hfe,  an  intimate  knowledge  would  arise.  They 
would  have  a  local  influence  of  great  efficacy.  They 
would  be  useful,  beyond  all  calculation,  in  maintain* 
>  Answers  to  Interrogatories^  Fifth  Report,  p.  sGf. 
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Vfg  ovder  in  a  wide  dnde  around  (jiero^'aitioii^  A  fiOOKVi. 
people  in  such  a  state  of  sodcty  as  ibki  at  jMsent  ^^''-  ^^ 
fimod  in  BengaL^  .  rr  j^^^ 

: .  TlHMgh  in  most  of  their  reports,  the  Judgcsreganl 
ar  Itemed jT  as  hopeless ;  yet  thece  ia  one  letomniend*^ 
tiQp  iti  whicli  a  consideraUe  ^kiiafier  of  diem  ooqcuK 
A$  trials  axedddyed,  and  crimes' escape  fninishnefft^ 
ti(f  )«i  4(4eiracj>  in  the  number  df  tribunals^  tlie  period 
4ie9i  vi«tsro£!the  judges  of )  circuit  heing'iliadequatsd 
to  the  demand  for  justice,  it  is  pmpesei^  that  the 
niagibttates  in.  the  ZUlahs  shoifld  be  Vested  with' the 
IMnigcffs:  of  penial  judicatioii.  To  this  redoirimendatiotu 
he^^Tier,  several  weighty  objections  apply.  -In  the 
&Bt  plaoeir  the  civil  judicature  in  the  Zillahai^  ah*eady 
a  duty  far  too  hotiry  fbtr  the  jud^  to  disehat^i 
and  the  asrvar  of  causes  producea  a  diefaiy^. which -ap^ 
proaches  to  a  denial,  of  jmstioe.     If  in  the  haiidsr  of 

*'*  'I  ^'i  «tf  addltloBitl  prtof,  if  fttiy  addfitiona)  proof  w^rer wanting,  ^  tlM 
benefit,  which  mig^t  H  (kritcdi  6poai  iha  tfudt^^akUof^  of  Bngfi^h  86tt 
tiers ;  ,it  may  be  mentioned,  as  a  matter  of  prasentexpenence,  ihat  tbQ 
fiogHshmed,  tHe  most  thoroughly  convefsant  with  the  language  and  man- 
oen  of  ttle  pttople,«ise  gietterklly  thosewho  ha#e  tosii  tafeMtbd,  as  pritwte 
ajiveptiv'crs^.io  8omaliM|pf  industfy  iOttlifi;.co4)iiti:)[, ,  A  PPVspicubiff  ^ir 
ample  lately  appeared.  A  gentleman,  of  thp  name  ofBIacquiere,  not  in  the 
seirice  of  the  Company,ba£who  hacf  Iftedinlridia  fn'thfe  pui^dit  of  private 
^bJQ0l9,w^foia«i  sainu«fa?bdtta»  c(iu|lifitd  ckln  tnj  of  thvsar^ants  cftba 
Company,,  by. his  luiowledge  Df  the  language  and  manners  of  the  cDua<* 
try,  and  had  actually  rendered  so  much  service  as  a  magistrate  of  CaU 
cotta,  that  he  was  vested  with  extensive  powers  over  several  districts. 
After  ^e  private  traders  in  India,  the  officers  of  the  sepoys,  from  their 
intercourse  with  their  men,  are  the  best  acquainted  with  the  natives; 
and  woold  very  of^en  form  the  best  judges  and  magistrates.  Lord  Com- 
waHiSy  not  finding  a  man  ainong  the  civH  servants  of  the  Company  at 
M^rasty  tolerably  acqaainted  with  the  language  and  manners  of  tbe 
country,  appointed  sepoy  officers  to  be  collectors  and  managers  in  the 
ftewly'  acquired  districts;  and  the  great  success  of  the  experiment 
'  ^Ted  the  wudatn  of  die  choice.  Ifbe  aervioet  'which  were  reii^red  by 
•itich.  officers  as  Head  and  Munio,  ia  establishing  order  ia  extensive 
countries,  show  to  what  practical  excellence  the  government  of  India 
HHgbt  be  carried-,  if'  finglislMneD,  incorporated  with  the  natives  as  land- 
)erdi  and  TOndiaqtwqra^  ^rfra  etitrmW^  i4riUi  .the  ponrecs  of  police. 
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BOOK  VI.  those  judges  the  business  of  penal  judicature  were  to 
^^''^'  be  added  to  that  of  dvU  judicature,  the  number  of 
1793.  ^^°^  ought  to  be  doubled ;  and  that,  we  are  tdd, 
the  finances  of  the  Company  will  not  allow.  Besides ; 
aocording  to  tiie  routine  of  the  Company's  service, 
the  judges  in  the  SUahs  are  generrily  too  little  ad- 
▼anoed  in  years  and  experience,  to  be  entnisted  witii 
the  powers  of  life  and  death,  or  any  powers  approadi- 
ing.  to  that  importance,  under  so  many  dmnees  of  error 
as  accompany  judicature  in  India. 

As  the  number  of  darogahs  and  their  establish- 
ments  would  be  far  too  small  to  prevait  the  diaorders 
of  the  country,  even  if  they  were  faithful  to  their  trust, 
8(Hne  of  the  judges  propose^  that  their  numbers  should 
be  increased,  and  their  sahmes  augmented.  To  Has 
too,  the  objection  of  the  government  would  be,  Oat 
the  finances  cannot  admit  the  expense.  A  more 
Intimate  objection  is,  that  by  increasing  the  number 
of  darogahs  they  would  only  increase  the  nuniber 
of  privileged  j^underers :  and  that  it  is  one  of  tihe 
most  imbecile  of  vulgar  prejudices  to  suppose,  that  large 
salaries  make  honest  men.  So  long  as  things  were 
Sd  miserably  organized,  that  gain,  unbalanced  by  dan- 
ger, would  accrue  to  the  darogahs,  by  violating  their 
duties,  they  might  be  expected  to  violate  them,  if 
their  salaries  were  as  large  as  those  of  the  Govemor- 
GeneraL 

Some  of  the  Company^s  servants,  among  others 
Mr.  Dowdeswell,  argue  strongly  for  the  employment 
of  spies  and  informers.  Their  abstract,  gen«^  ar- 
guments, to  show  that  informers  are  useful  auxiliaiies 
to  justice,  are  good  and  conclusive.  Make  justice  cer- 
tain, immediate,  unexpensive,  at  the  tribunals,  and 
every  act  which  spies  and  informers  can  perform,  w31 
be  an  act  of  utility.  But  if,  in  India,  your  securities  for 
justice  are  so  wretched,  that,  by  employing  spies,  you 
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ottty  Cfeate  a  new  class  of  robbers,  and  let  loose  upon  Boqkvi. 
the  people  an  order  of  men  who  cany  on  their  d^re- .  ^'* 


dations  with  the  arms  of  government,  jou  increase    1795. 
ihstead  of  diminishing  the  disorders  of  the  country. 

Contemplating  this  accumulation  of  difficulties,  the 
Company's  servants  in  general  appear  to  r^jard  the 
case  with  a  kind  of  despair ;  or  at  least  to  contem* 
plate  the  evil  as  rooted  so  de^Iy  in  the  moral  cha-* 
racter  of  the  people,  that  it  cannot  be  removed,  unless 
by  the  slow  improvements  which  it  may  be  possible 
fw  education  to  effect. 

After  the  recommendation  of  some  of  the  above 
^cpedients,  of  the  efficacy  of  which  his  hopes  were 
but  too  sanguine,  Mr.  Dowdeswell  said;  '^I  am  at 
the  same  time  sensible  that  a  great  deal  more  must 
be  done  in  order  to  eradicate  the  seeds  of  the  crimes 
most  injurious  to  the  peace  and  happiness  of  society* 
The  real  source  of  evil  lies  in  the  corrupt  morals  of 
the  people.  Under  these  circumstances,  the  best  laws 
can  only  have  a  partial  qieration.  If  we  would 
apply  a  lasting  remedy  to  the  evil,  we  must  adopt 
means  of  instruction  for  the  different  dasses  of  the 
community."  *  • 

In  answer  to  the  interrogatory,  *^  Do  any  measures 
occtur  to  you,  the  adoption  of  which  would,  in  your 
opinion,  contribute  progressively  to  the  improvement 
of  the  moral  character  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  divi- 
sion ;"  the  judges  of  Moorshedabad  replied :  *^  The 
moral  character  of  a  nation  can  be  improved  by  edu- 
cation only.  All  instruction  is  unattainable  to  the 
labouring  poor:  whose  own  necessities  require  the 
assistance  of  the  children,  as  soon  as  their  tender 
limbs  are  cqiaUe  of  the  smallest  labour.  With  the 
middle  class  of  tradesmen,  artificers  and  shopkeepers, 

I  Fifth  Report,  p.  6l7» 
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BOOKVi.  cdneation  ends  at  ten  jfnxs^i  Bgt^  and  never  readies 
^"^^•^^  fiirther  than  leading,  writing.(a  scaDCely  legibii!  hand) 
1793*  on  a  pJantain  leaf,  and  the  sknpleBt  Tided  of  aiMune- 
tic.  We  are  not  prepared  to  suggest  any  measures,  the 
adoption  c^  which  would,  in  our  opinion,  oontriblite 
progressively  to  the  improvement  of  a  people  thus 
circumstanced.'^  ^  In  reply  to  the  interrogatory  wfaidi 
respected  the  effect  produced  by  the  operation  of  the 
English  government  on  the  moral  character  of  the  na- 
tives, tl|e  same  judges  observe;  ^  The  general  moral 
character  of  the  inhabitants  of  our  division  seems, 
in  our  opinidn,  much  the  .same,  as  we  have  always 
known  the  moral  character  of  the  natives  in  general 
Ignorance ;  and  its  concomitant,  gross  superstition ; 
an  implicit  Mth  in  the  efficacy  of  prayers,  charms, 
and  magic;  sdfishness,  low  cunning,  litigioosness, 
ayartoe,  revenge,  disregard  to  f^ruth,  ^and  .  indolence, 
are  the  principal  features  ta^be  traced*  It  does  not 
strike  us,,  that  ibe  ^tem  estaUidied  by^  the  Brjtisb 
gdveament,  for  the  admiaistration  of  the  laws,  and 
the  conduct  of  fhe  internal  administratiob  of  the 
country,  caa  have  any  influence  on  the  moral  charac- 
ter«of  the  inhabitants,  in  general,  either  by  way  of 
improvemeiity  ot  otherwise*"  ^ 

.On  this,  as  on  otheir  occasionG^  Sh-  Henry  Stradiey 
evinoes  superior. poweiis  of  reflection^  and  penetrates 
farthest  below,  the  surfaca  ''To.attem^"  says  he, 
^.BXkj  matecml  improvemtot  or  alteration  in  the  moral 
character  of  the  natives,  by  the  intervention  of  1^;^ 
letive  measures,.!  look  iipon  as  vain*  They  no  longo* 
consider  the  laws  a^  a  part  of  their  religion.  I  da 
not.  even  see  thati  with  us,  law  and.  morality  tmve 
niiichtcaanexion».It  is  Ithe  provinoe  oCthe  magistrate 

•       '    :J  . 

»  Fifth  Report,  p.  624. 

*  Ibid.  p.  520.  See  to  the  saoie  purpose  the  answer  of  the  Jodgt 
and  Magistrates  of  Burdwan,  p.  5d0. 
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to  quell  jdifiordeni  and  preselre  pe^te ;  but,  as  to>good  Bdeflcvf. 
OKtfals,  lam  not  aware^that,  eitiier  by  p(recept,orexam<-  ^^^^*  ^' 
pie,  we  are  oapable  of  producing  any  effect  whatever.  iti^%^ 
The  vices  and  the  crimes  of  the  people  proceed,  fron^ 
their  poverty  and  ignoranoe.  And  I  do  not  conceive 
they  are  likely  to  grow  much  richer  cnr.  wiser,  while 
the  present  state  of  things  ex]std*~-Tfais  a^aertbn» 
however,  that  the  vices  and  crimes  of  the  piocqpile  prdr- 
ceed  from  their  poverty  and  ignorance,  I  would  widn  to 
be  understood  with  limitations.  Where  conttdetabk 
numbers  are  collected  and  associate  together,  ■  e iBpe*- 
cially  if  there  happens  to  be  much  inequality  of  rank 
and  fortune,— the  morals  of  the  people  are  worst  t 
The  same  may  be  observed  respecting  sudi  persons  M 
have  occasion  to  attend  our  cutcherries ;  they  g^  into 
bad  habits.  It  is  not  always,  therefore,  that  the  pe0« 
ple.ai^  the  worst  where  they  are  the  poorest  and  . 
most  [ignorant;  nevertheless,  the  assertioti  i%  ih  thy 
opinion,  generally  speaking,  true.  It  is  cevt^ 
that  where  labour  is  amply,  ne warded,  where  all  tan 
easily  get  employment,  and  where  the  poor  are  prat 
vided  £br,  the  people  lead  industrious  and  tirtuoof 
lives  ;.and  it  will  be  observed  that  in  remote  partsl 
where  debauchery  and  di^ipatioii  are  little  kiaowrJH 
hreiy.fisw;  except  from' nedessify,  nesortto  dtptedhitjoa 
on  the  public*.  Most,,  but  tot  afl  daoDits,  begin  tteq^ 
evil  practices  from  necessity.  A  i^ot,  finding  some  ' 
difficulty,  to.  sidmst,  either  &om.his  impmdeiioejorill 
fiartune;  a.peon,  or  other  servant,  losing  his  places 
and  unable  to  procure  another;  a  cody  finding  oiQ 
employment:  :Such  persons,  of  whom  in  this;  popuf 
lous  coun(try  there  ajpe  always  many  thousands^  often 
take  to  stealing;  are  corrupted. by  vicious  contpa* 
nions ;  drink  spirits ;  and  are  gradually  led  on,  from 
impunity  and  habits  of  idlenesS|  to  become  deceits, 

S 
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BOOK  VI.  and  d6pend.on  roiibery  alone  for  sabnstence."  ^  This 
*  ^'  IB  an  imfXHtant  passage,  which  will  afford  evidence 
.1798.  ^^^  wand  interesting  conclusions  in  a  subsequent 
*  page- 

We  have  now  seen  the  extent  and  dreadful  nature 
of  the  evil ;  the  inefficacy.  of  the  remedies  whidi  have 
heeti  a(^lied ;  and  the  sort  <^  despair  entertained  hj 
<lie  finKtionaries  of  government  that  better  can  be 
ibnnd.  That  there  is  no  impossibility,  however,  in 
establishing  a  good  administration  of  justice,  even  in 
«idi  a  state  of  things  as  estists  in  India,  we  may  in- 
fer without  much  danger  of  mistake,  or  even  of  con- 
tradiction* If  much  of  the  difficulty  has*  arisen  from 
the  dominion  of  English  prejudices,  and  eqiecially 
that  deep-rooted  prejudice,  that  English  law  is  the 
standard  of  perfection  to  which  every  thing  should 
.  be  fitted,  considerable  progress  towards  improvement 
will  be  made,  as  soon  as  we  have  emancipated  our- 
selves from  those  prejudices. 

In  the  first  place,  as  the  law,  according  to  what  we 
have  already  seen,  is  in  a  state  in  which  it  is  to  a 
great  d^|;ree  incapable  of  perfi)rming  the  offices  of 
law,  and  must  remain  almost  wholly  impotent,  in  a 
situation  in  which  the  deficiendes  of  law  are  not 
sup^Eted  by  manners,  let  the  law  be  reformed,  and 
pot  into  that  state,  in  whidi  alone  it  is  adapted  to 
aaswer  the  ends  for  which  it  is  intended.  Let  the 
laws,  whatever  they  may,  for  the  seairity  of  existing 
ngfats,  or  the  attainment  of  future  advantages,  be 
detemuned  to  be,  receive  what  alone  can  bestow 
upon,  them  a  fixed,  or  real  existence ;  let  them  all  be 
expressed  in  a  written  form  of  words,  words,  as  pre- 
and  accurate  as  it  is  possible  to  make  them,  and 

«  Fifth  Report,  p.  539. 
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let  them  be  published  in  a  book.  This  is  what  is  book  vi. 
understood  by  a  code ;  without  such  a  code  there  can  ^^^^'  ^ 
be  no  good  administration  of  justice ;  in  such  a  state  1793. 
of  things  as  that  in  India)  there  can,  without  it,  be.no 
such  administration  of  justice  as  consists,  with  any 
tolerable  degree  of  human  happiness  or  national  pros- 
perity* In  providing  this  most  important  instrument 
of  justice,  no  further  difficulty  will  be  found,  than  the 
application  of  the  due  measure  of  virtue  and  intelli- 
gence ;  not  to  be  looked  for  in  the  classes,  whose  in* 
terests  the  vices  of  thie  law  promote.  Sir  William 
Jones,  and  others,  recognized  the  demand  for  a  code 
of  Indian  law ;  but  unhappily  thought  of  no  better 
expedient  than  that  of  employing  some  of  the  natives 
themselves ;  as  if  one  of  the  most  difficult  tasks  to 
which  the  human  mind  can  be  applied,  a  work  to 
which  the  highest  measure  of  European  intelligence  is 
not  more  than  equal,  could  be  expected  to  be  tolerably 
performed  by  the  unenlightened  and  perverted  intel- 
lects of  a  few  Indian  pundits.  With  no  sanction  of 
reason  could  any  thing  better  be  expected  than  that 
which  was  in  reality  produced ;  a  disorderly  compi^ 
lationof  looae^  vague,  stupid,  or  unintelligible  quota^ 
tions  and  maxims,  selected  arbitranly  from  books  of " 
law,  books  of  devotion^  and  books  of  poetry ;  attend- 
ed with  a  commentary,  which  only  adds  to  the  maae 
of  absurdity  and  darkness;  a  farrago,  by  which  no- 
thing is  defined,  nothing  established ;  and  from  which^ 
in  the  distribution  of  justice,  no  assistance  beyond  the 
mateiials  of  a  gross  inference,  can  for  any  purpose  be 
derived.  To. apply  the  authority  of  religion,  or  any 
other  authority  than  that  of  the  government,  to  the 
establishment  of  law,  is  now  unnecessary;  because 
the  great  and  multiplied  changes  which  the  English 
have  made  in  all  the  interior  regulations  of  society, 
VOL.  V.  2  L 
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BOOK VI.  have  alreAdy  destroyed'  ra  *he  mind^  of  the  natives 
^°^^-  ^'  the  association  between  the  ideas  of  religion  and  the 
179S.  ^^^^  of  law.  But,  at  any  time,  for  combining  the 
authority  of  religion  vrith  that  of  law,  nothing  more 
was  required,  than  what  might  still  be  adviseable ; 
namely,  to  associate  the  most  celebrated  of  the  pun- 
dits. For  digesting  the  law  into  an  accurate  code, 
such  men  would  be  altogether  unqualified ;  but  they 
might  lend  their  peculiar  and  local  knowledge  to  him 
to  whom  the  task  is  assigned ;  and  they  might  easily 
and  effectually  annex  the  authority  of  religion  to  his 
dditiitions,  by  subjoining  quotations  from  their  sacred 
books,  and  declaring  the  words  of  the  code  to  be  the 
true  interpretation  of  them.  The  law  of  the  natives, 
and  the  minds  of  its  interpreters,  are  equally  pliant. 
The  words,  to  which  any  appeal  can  be  made  as  the 
Words  of  the  law,  are  so  v^ague,  and  so  variable,  that 
they  can  be  accommodated  to  any  meaning.  And 
such  is  the  eagerness  of  the  pundits  to  raise  them* 
selves  in  the  esteem  of  their  masters,  that  they  show 
the  greatest  desire  to  extract  fiom  the  loose  language 
of  their  sacred  books,  whatever  opinions  they  con- 
ceive to  bear  the  greatest  resemblance  to  theirs.  It 
Would  require  but  little  management  to  obtain  the 
cordial  co»operation  of  the  doctors,  both  Moslem  and 
Hindu,  in  covering  the  whole  field  of  law  with  accu- 
rate definitions  and  provisions ;  giving  security  to  all 
existing  rights,  and  the  most  beneficial  order  to  those 
Which  were  yet  to  accrue. 

For  the  distribution  of  justice,  there  is  required  not 
only  an  accurate  expression  of  what  is  to  be  observed 
and  obeyed  as  law ;  but  an  adequate  judicial  establish- 
ment ;  or,  an  appointment  of  judges,  and  other  mi- 
liisters  of  justice,  sufficient,  on  every  occasion^  which 
calls  for  a  decision,  to  declare  what  the  law  is,  and 
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to  carry  it  into  effect,  with  the  smallest  possible  bur-  BOOKvr. 
then,  in  the  way  either  of  delay,  vexation,  or  ex*  ^^^^'  ^' 
pense.  '    >  ijss. 

For  this  important  ptirpose,  it  is  evidently  neces- 
sary, that  the  number  of  tribunals  should  bear  a  due 
proportion  to  the  busine^  which  they  isu'e  called  upon 
to  perform ;  and  that,  whenever  the  causes  which  offer 
themselves  for  decision  exceed  the  number  of  those 
which  it  is  possible  fcr  the  existing  tribunals  to  de- 
cide, addition  should  be  made  to  the  number  of 
them,  till  they  are  suiBScient  for  the  prompt  inves- 
tigation of  every  case  on  which  the  judicial  decision  is 
required.  Prom  no  government,  surely,  ought  this 
language  to  be  heard ;  that  it  does  indeed  see  the  ne-* 
cessity  of  a  greater  number  of  tribunals,  in  the  inabi- 
lity of  the  existing  number  to  investigate  the  suits  of 
the  people ;  but  tihat  it  has  something  else  to  do  with 
the  money  which  it  takes  from  the  people,  than  to 
expend  it  in  perfecting  the  administration  of  jus^ 
tice. 

Nor  is  it  enough,  that  the  tribunals  be  sufficient  in 
number  to  perform  without  delay  the  judicial  business 
of  the  country;  they  ought  to  be  sufficiently  near 
each  other,  to  enable  every  suitor  to  have  recourse 
to  them  without  that  obstruction  to  justice  which 
arises  from  the  necessity  of  ^y  considerable  journey 
to  perform.  Of  the  value  of  this  attribute  of  a  judi- 
cial establishment  no  illustration  is  required.^ 

Another  important  condition  to  the  excellence  of  a 
judicial  establ^ment  is,  that  in  its  mode  of  conduct- 


1  What  is  here  observed  on  the  properties  desirable  id  a  judicial  esta- 
bHshmenty  are  only  such  geoeral  deductions  from  the  sdence  of  iegisla- 
tion,  as  can  find  a  proper  place  in  a  critical  history.  The  analysis  io£ 
the  whole  subject  is  seen  in  great  perfection,  in  a  work  entitled, 
^  Draught  of  a  new  Plan  for  the  Organization  of  the  judicial  Establish- 
ment in  France,*'  by  Jeremy  Bentbaro,  Esq. 
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BOOKVi.ingthe  judicial  business,  all  £brms^  all  cerenwmies, 
^"^^V^*  which  create  delay,  trouble,  and  expense,  or  any  one 
179S.  ^^  them,  without  any  corresponding  advantage^ 
should  be  carefully  and  completely  retrenched ;  and 
nothing  whatsoever  left,  but  those  plain  and  rational 
operations,  which  are  recognized  by  all  the  world  as 
use&l,  and  alone  useful,  in  the  investigation  of  a 
matter  of  feet.  It  will  remove  the  necessity  of  a 
,  longer  explanation  to  observe.  That  the  mode  of 
procedure,  which  is  called  summary,  and  followed  in 
the  small  debt  courts  in  England,  is  an  example  of 
the  mode  of  procedure  which  is  divested  of  ceremo- 
nies, and  retains  only  such  plain  and  simple  opera- 
tions as  form  the  ordinary  steps  of  a  rational  inquiry : 
That  the  mode  of  procedure,  on  the  other  hand, 
which  is  called  regular,  and  followed  in  the  superior 
courts,  is  an  example  of  the  mode  of  procedure  which 
is  loaded  with  superstitious  ceremonies  and  obser- 
vances; and  cotoplicated  by  a  multitude  of  opera- 
tions, altogether  different  from  the  recognized  stepa 
of  a  rational  inquiry.  The  consequenoe  of  this  load 
c^  superstitious  observances,  and  this  multiplicity  of 
operations,  is,  not  to  lead  with  mo9*e  certainty  to  £he 
discovery  of  truth,  but  with  less  certainty :  while  the 
people  are  driven  from  the  courts  of  justice  li(y  the  terror 
of  delay,  trouble,  and  expense ;  and  every  species  of  in? 
justice  flourbhes  under  the  prospect  of  impunity  and 
success.  In  the  summary  mode  of  procedure,  in  its 
perfect  shape,  is  included  every  operation  conducive 
to  the  elucidation  of  truth ;  every  thing  which  is  ne* 
cessary  for  securing  and  bringing  forward  the  evi- 
dence, and  for  presenting  it  to  the  mind  of  the  judge, 
in  its  greatest  possible  plenitude,  and  most  perfect 
possiUe  shape.  To  add  to  these  ope^tions  a  multi- 
tude of  others,  which  have  no  tendency  whatsoever 
to  improve  the  state  in  which  fhe^:  evidence  is  present- 
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ed  to  the  mind  of  the  judge,  can  have  no  tendency  to  BOOK  vi. 
aid  the  discovery  of  truth*  It  must  have  a  sure  ten*  ^^^'  ^' 
dency  to  give  it  obstruction,  in  ways  too  numerous  1793. 
here  to  recoimt.  Among  the  bitter  fruits  of  a  comfdip 
cated  mode  of  prooedune ;  the  loss  of  evidence^  by  the 
deaths  removal^  and  feeble  memories  of  witnesses; 
and  the  successful  efforts  made  by  the  guilty  to  inti- 
midate or  corrupt  them;  are  enumerated,  by  the 
Indian  jiklges,  as  evils»  with  which  their  experience 
had  made  them  minutely  acquainted.  Were  there 
sothiog  more  than  the  complexity,  which  a  multitude 
of  nice  and  puzzling  operations  produces,  it  would 
be  hurtful  to  the  discovery  of  truth,  by  diverting  and 
confusing  the  mind  of  the  judge.  But  when  those 
multiplied  niceties  and  observances  aresuperstitiously 
elevated^  as  they  uniformly  are,  into  matters  of  chi^ 
aod  iprunary  importance ;  when  the  mind  of  the  judge 
is  more:  vigilant  to  observe  whether  every  one  of  the 
words  and  actidss  which  enter  into  a  multitude  of 
frivolous  ceremonies  has  been  exactly  observed,  than 
to  elicit  every  particle  of  evidence,  and  assign  to  it 
the  proper  station  in  his  mind,  it  is  impossible  to  esti* 
mate  the  iqjury  which  is  done  to  the  discovery  of 
truth,  and  thencef  to  the  interests  of  justice,  by  a 
technical  mode  of  procedure.  Even  by  the  servants 
of  the  Company,  who  have  remarked  with  so  muc^ 
intdligenoe  the  shoddng  state  of  justaoe  in  India, 
I  observe  that  **  pnedpitate  **  is  the  epithet  applied  to 
the  summary,  or  raticNual  mode  of  procedure ;  **  deli- 
berate," that  applied  to  the  regular  or  ceremonious. 
It  is  a  proof  of  the  defects  of  their  education,  when 
such  an  illusion  could  pass  upon  minds  of  so  much 
strength.  .  That  whidi  is  done  with  thought,  is 
that  whidi  is  done  deUberalely.  That  which  is  done 
without  thought,  is  that  which  is  done  precipitately. 
It  is  of  no  consequence  how  long  a  thing  remains  un- 
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BOOKVI.  done,  provided  thought  all  the  while  is  nerer  applied 
^"^''-  ^'  to  it  During  the  delay  which  takes  plfioe  by  the 
179S.  perfonnanoe  of  the  superstitious  caremonies  of  regu- 
lar procedure,  is  it  supposed  by  any  body  that  the 
judge  turns  a  thought  to  the  merits  of  the  cause? 
Deliberation  is  performed  by  the  non-existence  of 
thought,  according  to  the  theory  of  those  who  ac- 
count delay  and  ddiberation  the  same  thing.  The 
judge  deliberates  upon  the  question,  at  least  to  any 
valuable  purpose,  only  during  the  time  when  he  is 
receiving  and  digesting  the  evidence ;  for,  as  to  the 
law,  if  it  were  all  clearly  expressed  and  written  in  a 
bcfok,  there  never  could  be  any  considerable  doubt. 
If  any  point  was  found  to  be  really  doubtful,  the  case 
should  either  be  suspended,  or  decided  provisionally, 
tUl  the  determination  of  the  legislature,  removing  the 
doubtfulness,  should  be  applied  for,  and  received. 
But  with  regard  to  evidence^  and  the  light  which  it 
yields,  the  only  article  of  real  importance  in  the  pur- 
suit of  truth,  the  judge  is  &r  more  favourably  situ- 
ated, in  the  summary  mode  of  procedure,  than  in  the 
regular;  because,  in  the  summary  mode,  it  is  the 
light  of  evidence  to  the  collecting  mid  presenting  of 
which,  in  its  most  complete  and  trust-worthy  state, 
tiie  force  of  every  operation  is  directed.  In  the  regu- 
lar mode,  so  far  is  Uiis  from  being  the  primary  object, 
that  a  grei^  proportion  of  the  ceremonies  have  the 
unavoidable  effect  of  compelling  the  evidence  to  be 
presented,  in  not  the  best  possible,  but  a  very  inferior, 
state.  With  regard  even  to  time  for  deliberation, 
the  situation  of  the  judge,  under  tardy,  is  worse  than 
that  of  the  judge  under  expeditious  procedure.  Of 
the  greater  proportion  of  causes  the  evidence  may  all 
be  received  and  thoroughly  understood  in  a  very 
limited  space  of  time.  But  causes  do  every  now  and 
then  occur,  in  the  case  of  which  time  is  required. 
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Hot  only  to  reoeire,  but  complete  the  evidence;  asBOOEVi, 
when,  by  the  hearing  of  one  articte  of  the  evidenee,  '^^'  ^* 
other  articles  are  indicated  which  tune  is  required  to  ^^^^ 
produce.  As  often  as  occasions  of  thb  d6scriptioti 
occur,  the  rational  mode  of  iqquiry  directs,  that  the 
judge  should  allow  himself  that  portion  of  time,  what» 
ever  it  is,  whidh  b  suited  to  the  exigence  of  the  caiM^. 
Under  the  r^ularmode  of  procedure,  the  judge  is 
tied  down  to  fixed  times  and  seasons  ;  and  must  de^ 
cide  upon  the  evidence  which  he  ha»  been  able  to  hear; 
whether  it  is  complete  and  wdl  digested,  or  the  cod-r 
trary.  The  nature  of  regular  or  dupersUtaous  {wOccs 
dure,  therefore,  is.  to  produce  the  qppoaite .  evils  of 
delay  and  precqatation.  The  nature  of  ratioaal.  pro- 
cedure is  to  shun  both  evils;  to  retrench  every  mo* 
ment  of  the  time  and  labour  expended  in  the  per£3l*m- 
ance  of  useless  ceremonies;  to  ensute  ii^  the  .fiiUest 
measure  all  the  time  which  is  necessary  :f(Mr  the  mpii 
perfect  reqeption  and  understauding  of  the  evidence*  - 
It  b  probable  that  the  words  ^^mmmary,"  and  ''regi!? 
lar,"  impose  upon  peitions  who  give  to  the  subject  only 
a  precipitate  glance.  They  are  very  ill  chosen ;  that  i^ 
to  say,  they  very  inaccurately  describe  the  objects  which 
they  are  employed  to  denote.  Summaiy  has  very  6e« 
quently  the  same  import,  as  the  term  ^bridged.  Now 
ap  abridged  owde-of  procedure  naturally  means  a  inode 
of  procedure  in  whjbch  some  of  the  steps,  are  left  out ; 
and  if  all  the.  steps  were  useful,  such  a  mode  of  pip- 
cedure  would  be  undoubtedly  precipitate.  But  if  no 
steps  are  left  out,  accept  those  which  are  useless:  ^nd 
pernicious ;  and  all  those  which  are  of  any  ,i^se  ar)^ 
much  more  carefully ,  and  much  more  perfectly  per- 
formed, the  sununary  mode  of  procedure  b  in  reality 
the  least  precipitate ;  and  also  the  most  regular^  if 
the  exact  adjustment  of  means  to  their  ends,  be  the 
standard  of  regularity.     Better  names  would  be ;  the  . 
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BOOKVi.  superstitious,  instead  of  the  regular,  mode  of  prooe- 
^"^^'^'  dure ;  and  the  rational,  instead  of  the  summary, 
jiygg  Thus  far,  the  way  for  the  government  of  India  is 
dear.  F«  the  performance  of  what  is  thus  shown 
to  be  necessary,  all  that  is  wanting  is  the  will.  If  this 
were  done,  let  us  then  consider  how  much  would  be 
gained.  The  mass  of  causes,  that  mass  which,  in 
India,  smiteig,  by  its  magnitude,  the  administration  of 
justice  with  impotence,  divides  itself  into  two  classes : 
Fisst,  that  of  the  causes  which  derive  themsdves  from 
the  vices  of  the  law :  Secondly,  that  of  those  which 
derive  themselves  from  the  vices  of  the  people.  There 
are  few  other;  there  can  be  but  few  other.  How 
great  the  proportion  of  those  which  are  derived  &om 
the  vices  of  the  law ;  the  complaints  of  the  judges 
and  other  functionaries  in  India  abundantly  disdose* 
We  learn  that  the  great  body  of  the  pec^  are  ex- 
duded  ^m  the  courts  of  law  by  means  of  the  ex- 
pense ;  that  oppression  reigns  becanse  the  peo[4e  are 
unable  to  sue  for  redress ;  that  universal  encourage- 
ment is  given  to  one  man  to  withhold  from  another 
what  is  his  due,  by  the  certainty  of  delay,  and  the 
two  chances,  first  of  not  being  prosecuted,  and  se- 
condly of  baffling  the  plaintiff  by  the  uncertainties  of 
the  law.  We  also  learn  that  a  wide  fidd  of  impunity 
is  ensured  to  every  species  of  crime,  tiie  most  atro- 
cious not  excepted:  first,  because  the  people,  upon 
nHiom  the  expense  and  trouble,  arising  out  of  the  cEk- 
tory  and  costiy  proceedings  of  the  courts,  impose  a 
burthen  greater  than  they  are  able  to  bear,  fly  from 
the  duty  of  appearing  as  witnesses  or  prosecutors 
against  delinquents ;  secondly,  because  delay  produces 
the  frequent  destruction  of  evidence ;  and,  together 
with  the  uncertainties  of  an  unwritten  law,  and  the 
complicated  ceremonies  of  a  superstitious  mode  of 
procedure,  affords  the  greatest  chance  of  escape. 
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From  the  whole  then  of  these  evils ;  to  which  is  in  a  BOOK  VI. 
gi«at  tneasui^  to  be  ascribed  the  destructive  anarchy /'-^'•<' 


which  exists  unda*  the  government  of  India;  from  179s. 
the  whole,  I  say,  of  tliat  part  of  the  mass  of  litigation 
which  grows  out  of  the  vices  of  the  law,  and  all  the 
evils  with  which  both  are  attended,  the  reform  of  the 
law,  that  is,  an  accurate  code,  an  adequate  judicial 
establishment,  and  a  rational  mode  of  procedure, 
would  effect  a  complete  deliverance. 

No  litigation  wou^  then  remain,  to  prevent  the 
effectual  administration  of  justice,  but  that  which 
would  arise  from  thd  vices,  intellectual  or  moral,  of 
the  people.  The  number  of  difficulties  being  greatly 
diminished,  the  power  of  coping  with  them  would  be 
greatly  increased.  It  is  also  an  important  consider- 
ation, how  much  the  vices  of  the  people  depend  upon 
the  vices  of  the  laws,  and  how  necessarily  the  vices  of 
the  people  diminish,  as  the  virtues  of  the  laws  are  in- 
creased. Of  this  no  man  will  doubt ;  that  the  most 
effectual  step  which  can  be  taken  by  any  government 
to  diminish  the  vices  of  the  people  is  to  take  away 
from  the  laws  every  imperfection,  by  which,  the  vices, 
to  impart  to  them  every  perfection,  by  which,  the  vir- 
tues, of  the  people,  may  receive  encouhigement.  On 
a  former  occasion  we  have  heard  Lord  Comwallis 
dedare,  that  the  prosperity  or  decline  of  any  people 
may  always  be  refen^  to  the  laws,  as  their  source.* 
To  the  same  copious  fountain  of  all  that  is  good,  or 
all  that  is  evil,  with  still  greater  certainty  may  their 
vices  and  wrtues  be  traced. 

The  vices  among  the  people  of  India  which  tend 
most  to  enfeeble  the  arm  of  justice,  are  two;  their 
proneness  to  perjury ;  and  their  perfidy  as  agents  of 
police :  the  one,  rendering  it  extremely  difficult  to 

I  Vide  supra,  p.  435. 
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BOOKVLcoarict  ofibnders  upon   satisfactory  evidence;   the 

'  •  other,  shielding  them  from  detection  and  appreben- 

nd9.  sion.     One  would  think  it  was  not  an  effort  beyond 

the  reach  oS  the  human  mind  to  find  remedies  of  con- 

derable  eflScacy  for  those  diseases; 

.  Fir8t5  in  regard  to.parjury ;  the  powers  with  which 

government,  in  this,  as  in  other  cases,  is  capable  of 

acting  upon  the  human  mind,  are  three ;  the  power 

of  instruction  ;'  the  power  of  reward ;  and  the  power 

of  puni^ment. 

On  the  subject  of  perjury  it  appears,  that  the  peo- 
ple stand  peculiarly  in  need  of  instruction.  Under 
the  native  systems,  legal  or  religious,  particularly  the 
Hindu,  perjury  was  treated  as  a  very  trifling  and 
venial  offence*  The  most  effectual,  measures  should 
be  adopted  to  make  them  clearly  comprehend,  that 
there  is  no  crime,  upon  which  the  present  govern^ 
tti^nt  looks  with  more  abhorrence ;  and  that  there  is 
BO. quality  which  will  be  employed  as  a  more  certain 
ipo^k  to  disunguish  the  objects  of  its  favour  and 
disfavour.  Effectual  modes  of  communicating  this 
knowledge  would  not  be  difficult  to  find.  It  is  observ'* 
able,  that  wherever  governments  are  in  earnest  about 
the  communication  of  *any  article  of  knowledge  to 
the  people,  they  seildpm  remain  destitute  of  means. 
They  are  seldom  bfi^ed,  yfe  see,  in  communicatting  a 
epqiplete  knowledge  of  what  they  wish  to  be  dcfup 
by  tihe  people,  how  compjljcated  soever  it  may  be,.ni 
making  payment  of  taxes.  It  would  be  easy  in  Indiii, 
'  say  for  example,  to  print  upon  the,  receipt  of  taxe^ 
or  ^ny  other  paper  of  general  distribution,  a  shoi^  and 
dear  d^cription  of  the  crime  of  perjury;  with  a  noti- 
fication, in  the  most  impressive  terms  possible,  of  the 
deep  abhorrence  in  which  it  is  held  by  the  govern- 
ment, and  the  severe  punishment,  both  direct  and  in- 
direct, to  which  it  is  exposed.     To  secure  attention 
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to  tiiis  or  any  other  article  of  infonnation,  many-ex^  BOOKVI. 
pedients  migbt  be  found ;  rendering  ifc^  for  exampk,  ^"^'*'  ^' 
necessary,  to  answer  certain  questions^  before  any  oiie   1793, 
could  be  admitted  to  perform  certain  acts.     Where 
the  manners: of  the  people. suffer  any  important  cdn<- 
dition  to  be  placed  before  the  permission  to  contract 
a  marriage^  it  might  foenend^^d  conducive  to  many 
good  effects. 

In  regard  to  the  ap{dication  of  rewards  and  punish- 
ments,  the  channel  in  which  the  conceptions  of  the 
improver  should  run,  is  all  that  can  here  be  easily 
shown.  In  the  first  place  it  is  obTious»  that  every 
man,  whose  veracity  in  a  court  of  juistice  appears 
without  suspicion,  should  be  treated  by  the  court  with 
•peculiar  respect,  and  pointed  oat  as  ah  object  of  ho- 
nour and  esteem.  He  might  be  asked,  if  he  had  any 
&vour  to  beg,  or  any  service  to  point  out,  which  the 
court  could  render  him,  to  testify  its  opinion  of  his 
virtue :  he  might  be  furnished  with  some  honorary 
badge  of  distinction ;  and  might  even  receive  jei  ticket 
which  should  point  him  out  as  an  object  of  favouir 
to  all  the  instruments  of  government,  and  to  all  thos^ 
who  wished  to  make  the  government  their  friend. 

The  punishments  which  have  been  af^ied  to  this 
offence  appear,  by  the  4X)inplaints  of  the  Indian  judges, 
not  to  have  been  skilfully  chosen,  and  to  have  been 
attended  with  little  advantage.  To  prevent  a  crime  of 
which  the  mischievous  effects  are  so  great,  one  Would 
be  willing  to  go  to  the  expense  of  considerable  seve- 
rity, provided  it  were,  well  adapted  to  the  end.  We 
are  informed  that  severity  of  punishment  has^  greatly 
diminished  the  prevalence  of  perjury  before  the  Su- 
preme Court;  but  the  information  is  too  general  to 
enable  us  to  ascertain  the  value  of  the  fact.  One  cir- 
cumstance there  is  which  renders  severity  of  punish- 
ment peculiarly  inapplicable  to  this  crime ;  and  that 
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BOOK  VI.  is,  the  uncertainty  of  proofi  In  tiie  gieater  number 
^^^^'  ^  of  cases,  perjury  is  rather  strongly  snqiected  than 
1793*  cleaiiy  proved  ;  and  a  judge,  whose  humanity  is  con- 
siderable, will  not  execute  a  terrible  punishment, 
where  he  is  not  perfectly  assured  of  guilt.  The  oon- 
sequence  is,  that  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  the 
perjurer,  for  want  of  certain  evidence,  escapes  and  the 
crime  receives  encouragement.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  the  punishment  were  imid,^  and  the  evil  not  incapa* 
ble  of  reparation  in  case  of  mistake,  a  strong  siasfi^ 
cion  would  suffice  for  the  inference  of  guilt,  and  few 
delinquents  would  be  suffered  to  escape.  There  is 
aEBother  consideration,  of  the  highest  possiUe  impor- 
iance ;  That  perjury  is  not  an  ofienoe  which  in  eveiy 
instance  implies  tibe  sanie  degree  of  guilt.  In  difiieiv 
«it  instances,  it  im{^s  all  possible  varieties  of  guilt, 
and  very  oflben,  among  the  people  of  India,  no  guilt  at 
all.  Such,  in  many  of  them,  is  their  imbecility  of 
mind;  so  feint  are  the  traces  of  their  memory;  so 
vivid  the  creations  of  their  imagination ;  so  little  are 
they  accustomed  to  regard  truth  in  their  daily  prac- 
tice ;  so  much  are  they  accustomed  to  mingle  fiction 
with  reality  in  all  they  think,  and  all  they  say ;  and 
so  inaccurate  is  thdr.  language,  that  they  cannot  tell 
a  true  story,  even  when  they  are  without  any  induce^ 
went  to  deceive.^     Agaip,  pecjury  is  always  com- 

>  The  foUowing  is  a  case  so  aoalogous  as  to  afibrd  some  instracdon. 
**  He  that  goes  into  the  Hig)]laods  with  a  mind  naturally  aoquiescenCy 
and  a  credulity  eager  for  wonders,  may  come  back  with  an  opinion  very 
diflbrent  from  mine ;  for  the  inhabitants,  knowing  the  ignorance  of  aU 
strangers  in  their  language  and  antiquities,  perhaps  are  not  very  scn^o- 
lotts  adherents  to  truth ;  yet,  I  do  not  say  that  they  delLberatdy  speak 
studied  falsehood,  or  have  a  settled  purpose  to  deceive.  They  have 
inquired  and  considered  little,  and  do  not  always  feel  their  own  igno- 
rance. They  are  not  much  accustomed  to  be  interrogated  byothersi 
and  seem  never  to  have  thought  upon  interrogating  themselves ;  so  that 
if  they  do  not  know  what  they  tell  to  be  true,  they  likewise  do  not  dis- 
tinctly perceive  it  to  be.  ialse.— Mr.  Boswell  was  very  diligent  in  his 
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mitted  88  an  instrament  ih  the  service  of  some  otbeir  book  vi. 
crime ;  and  bears  the  character  of  guilt,  in  a  low  or  a  ^^^^'  ^' 
high  degree,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  crime  fqr  179s. 
the  sake  of  whkh  it  is  perpetrated*  It  may  be  coni^ 
mitted  in  exculpation  of  one's  self,  or  of  a  near  rda* 
tion  or  fiiend ;  and  for  a  slight  or  an  atrocious  of- 
fence ;  it  fnay  be  conomitt^d  for  the  accomplishment 
of  a  petty  fraud ;  or  it  may  be  committed  for  the  de- 
liberate purpose  (^  taking  away  the  life  of  an  innocent 
person.  It  is  evident,  that  in  these  cases,  there  is  the 
greatest  possiUe  difference  in  point  of  guilt ;  and 
the  feelings  of  our  nature  revolt  at  the  thought  of  in-^ 
flicting  the  same  punishment  upon  all.  In  the  case 
of  this;,  as  of  other  accessary  crimes,  common  g'ood 
sense,  not  to  speak  of  legislative  wisdom,  directs,  that 
it  should  be  punished  in  some  proportion  to  the  prxD* 
dpal  crime  ;-^the  crime  the  benefit  of  which  wasthe 
motive  to  the  transgression. 

In  tracing  the  truths  through  the  mazes  of  Indian 
evidence,  there  is  required  in  the  judge,  not  only 
much  acuteness  and  sagacity,  but  great  acquaintance 
with  the  habits  and  manners  of  the  people ;  that  he 
may  be  able  to  interpret  the  innumerable  indications, 
which  are  given  by  peculiar  modes  of  expression  and 
deportment  The  grammatical  construction  of  the 
sounds  which  pass  through  the  lips  of  a  witness^  is 
often  the  lei^t  part  of  the  instruction  which  a  pei^e*- 
trating  judge  derives  from  him.  Even  in  the  native 
country  of  the  Judge,  experience  gained  from  long 
practice  in  the  modes  of  thinking,  acting,  and  speak- 
ing, of  the  principal  class  of  depredators,  is  found  to 
give  him  important  advantages  in  extracting  the  evi- 
dence of  guilt.  The  extraordinary  disadvantages,  un* 

inquiries ;  and  the  result  of  his  investigations  was^  that  the  answer  to 
the  Second  questidta  was  commonly  such  as  nullified  the  answer  to  the 
fint**    Jobnedn^sl^oruey  ta  the  Hebrides. 
5 
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BOOK  VL  der  winch  EngKshmen,  totaUy  unacquainted  with  the 
^^^^'  ^'  manners  of  the  Indians,  lie,  when  they  begin  to  seek 
1793  ^^^^  ^^y  through  the  labyrinth  of  Indian  testimony, 
can  be  easily  <x)nceived.  This  ignorance  is,  aoccffd- 
ingly,  singled  out,  by  some  of  the  most  intelligent  of 
the  Company's  servants,  as  a  source,  and  one  of  the 
principal  sources,  of  the  jwMtcbed  administration  of 
justice.  The  civil  servants  of  the  Company,  who 
asoend  to  the  office  of  Judge  in  the  routine  of  service, 
have,  in  general,  no  opportunity  of  obtaining  any 
tonsiderable  acquaintance,  with  the  modes  of  thinking 
of  the  natives,  and  the  evidence  which  their  pecidiari- 
ties  import. 

Another  consideration,  which  ought  to  be  impressed 
upon  the  minds  of  those  who  have  it  in  their  power  to 
amend  the  legislation  of  India,  is;  That  well  to  per* 
Sxm  the  service  of  a  judge,  skilfully -to  extract,  and 
wisely  to  estimate  every  article  of  a  complicated  mass 
of  evklence,  not  only  peculiar  experience,  and  that 
acuteness    and   dexterity,  which  are  acquired    by 
habitual  practice  are  of  the  greatest  importance,  but 
also  an  enlightened  acquaintance  with  those  general 
principles  regarding  law,  and  the  administration  of 
justice,  which  have  their  foundation  on  the  general 
laws  of  human   society,  and  which  ought  to  run 
through  and  form  the  ground-work  of  Uie  laws  of  all 
nations.     In  a  situation  where  the  body  of  law  is 
complete  and  well  adapted  to  its  ends,  the  absolute 
necessity  is  not  so  great  for  this  species  of  knowledge 
in  the  judge,  because  he  has  rules  for  his  guidance 
ill  every  thing.     He  has  few  rules  for  his  guidance 
in  India,  where  every  judge  must  in  a  great  measure, 
be  the  rule -to  himself.     Here,  it  is  evident,  be  has 
the  greatest  possible  occasion  for  the  guidance  of  those 
general  principles,  which  an  enlightened  education 
alone  can  give.  The  youth  who  is  destined  to  the  great 
6 
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and  d^cate  dtides  of  a  jadgcF  in  India^  csmiiot  Ibe  too  boorvl 
carefully  disciplined  in  that  philosophy  which  gives  ^"^^'^' 
the  best  insight  into  the  principles  of  human  nature ;  2795; 
which  most  completely  teaches  the  ends  which  the 
administratipn  of  justice  has  it  in -view  to  accomplish^ 
and  the  means  which  are  best  adapted  to  the  ends. 
This  sort  of  education  is  of  importance  not  only  for 
imparting  a  knowledge,  to  the  youths  who  become 
judges,  of  what  dught  to  be  done ;  but  for  imparting 
to  them  a  love  for  the  ends  of  justice ;  and  thus  cre- 
ating a  grand  set  of  motives  for  ensuring  the  per- 
formance of  wiiat  ought  to  be.  done.  If  those  on 
whom  tiie  Ic^slation  for  India  depends  are  in  earnest 
for  the  establidiment  of  a  good  adoainistration  of  Jus- 
tice, a  good  education  for  judges,  is  one,  of  the  first 
Informs  they  will  imdertafee.  This  ri^orm,  too,  will 
be  without  difficulty;  because. all  that  is  wanting  is. a 
good,  choice  of  means.  The  cc^t  would  not  he  exor- 
bitant. Here  also  is  anotber  of  the  occasions  \fhich  so 
frequently  occur,  of  remarking  the  bitter  effects  of  that 
wretched  pdicy,  by  which  the  settiement  of  English- 
men in  our  fodian  dominions  Ins  been  opposed.  Had 
all  parts  of  India  been  stocked,  as  under  1^  systqnx  of 
freedom  would  have  been  the  cose^ :  with  English- 
men, settled,  in  the  various  occupations  of  agricuHiire, 
manufactures,  and  trade,  there  would  have  been  in 
the  country  a  sufficient  number  of  English  gentle- 
men, thoroughly  conversant  with  the  manners  and 
diaracter  of  the  natives ;  many  of  them  bom  and 
bred  among  them;  gentlemen,  to  wliom  it  would 
have  added  dignity,  to  be  vested  with  .the  powers  of 
judicature ;  and  who  w^buld  have  be$n  w^ll  pleased  to 
discharge  its  dotiesfor^a 'moderate  reward. 

By  these,  .01*  expedients  such  as  these,  it  will  pro- 
bably be  aildwedf  that  the  difficulties,  arising  from 
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BOOK  VI.  the  prevalence  of  perjury  in  India,  mi^t,  to  a  great 
^^^^'^'  degree,  be  overcome.  It  isi  next  to  be  inquired,  what 
1793.  is  capable  of  being  done  for  the  improvement  of  the 
police ;  that  is,  for  the  best  organization  of  the 
powers  necessary  to  detect  and  apprehend  offenders, 
and  to  guard  the  peofde  against  the  mischief  they 
pursue. 

Although,  in  a  situation  where  the  moral  sanction 
operates  with  so  little  effect  as  in  India,  where  the 
intellects  of  the  people  are  too  weak  to  distribute 
their  love  and  esteem,  their  hatred  and  contempt, 
with  operative  energy  upon  the  acts,  respective- 
ly, by  which  society  is  benefited,  or  injured,  die 
difficulty  of  ensuring  a  toleratde  discharge  of  the 
duties  of  the  men  employed  as  agents  of  police^  is 
greatly  enhanced;  yet,  in  every  situation,  agents  will 
violate  their  duties,  if  it  is  left  to  their  interest  to  do 
so ;  and  if  in  India  it  is  made  their  interest  not  to 
violate  them,  we  may  count,  with  tolerable  certainty, 
upon  their  being  performed.  We  see  the  end,  theii, 
for  which  the  means  remain  to  be  provided.  On 
the  subject  of  these^means,  a  few  general  su^es- 
tions  are  all  that  can  here  find  an  appropriate  place. 
Much  both  of  local  and  of  appropriate  knowledge  is 
required  for  details. 

One  observation  there  is,  of  which  it  is  of  impor- 
tance that  the  weight  should  be  felt.  Were  the 
business  before  the  tribunals  well  performed,  by  re- 
moving the  imperfections  of  law  and  judicature,,  the 
difficulties  c^  police  wonld  be  greatly  reduced.  As 
every  offender  would  be  pretty  sure  to  suffer,  who  was 
actually  detected  and  apprehended,  the  number  of 
crimes  would  be  so  far  diminished,  and  the  agents  of 
police  more  afraid  to  transgress.  If  the  people  were 
not  punished  for  giving  information,  by  a  load  of 
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expense  and  trouble,  they  would  afford  means  of  great  BOORvr. 
value  for  detecting  and  apprehending  the  authors  of  ^°^''/' 
crime.     Their  apathy  might  be  overcome  by  appro-    1793. 
priate  instruction,  and  by  gentle  applications  of  both 
punishment  and  reward.     Protection  indeed  would 
be  required  against  the  vengeance  of  thb  deceits;  and 
this  should  be  one  of  the  first  objects  of  government. 
No  exertion  of  its  powers  can  be  too  great,  to  pursue 
immediately,  and  incessantly,  the  gang  by  which  any  . 
enormity  has  been  committed  in  revenge  for  informa^ 
tion.     It  should  be  seen  and  felt,  by  the  whole  com- 
munity, that  government  will  never  rest,  till  it  has 
seized  the  men  by  whom  a  crime,  in  so  high  a  degree 
injurious  to  society,  has  been  perpetrated,  and  till  it 
has  inflicted  upoD  them  the  punishment  which  the 
repression  of  so  dreadful  an   outrage  requiresl    As 
(me  great  end  would  be,  to  interest  and  rouse  the 
peojde,  might  they  not  be  called  forth,  in  such  a  pur- 
suit, in  the  mode  of  a  posse  comitatus  f  One  expe^ 
dient  will  naturally  suggest  itself  to  every  body.  The 
army  could  not  be  more  usefully,  nor  more  honour-' 
ably  employed,  than  in  protecting  the  people  who 
maintain  them,  from  internal,  as  well  as  external, 
foes.     All  that  would  be  necessary  would  be  to  dis- 
tribute the  men  with  their  officers  according  to  a 
skilful  organization,  combining  their  operations,  in 
the  smallest  parties,  with  their  operations  in  a  body. 
The  organization  of  people  called  gens*darmts  in 
France,  would  afford  tiie  instruction  of  an  example. 
The  concurrence  of  their  will  might  be  ensured  by 
reward,  as  well  in  other  shapes^  as  in  that  of  hononr^ 
which  would  be  so  juddy  their  due.     Against  the  . 
abuse  of  their  powers,  a  well-ordered  jf^n,  and  cer- 
tainty of  punishment,  might  afford  a  pretty  efiiedsal 
security.  Objections  will  be  drawn  from  the  danger  to 
the  morals  and  discipline  of  the  soldiers ;  but  the 
vol..  V.  2  M 
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BOOK  VI.  same  securiiied  which  preserved  them  fVom  the  dbuse 
Chap.  6.^^£  ^^^  powers,  would  also  preserve  them  from  the 


1793.  loss  of  their  virtue.  A  more  serious  diflSculty  would 
be^  to  supply  their  place  when  called  away  by  the 
demands  of  war. 

The  best  remedy  to  tbis«  as  to  many  other  difficult 
tk»  Which  baffle,  and,  without  it,  will  long  continue  to 
baffle,  the  powers  of  the  Indian  government,  would 
.  be  found  among  the  admirable  effects  of  colonizatioo; 
If  Englishmen  were  mixed  in  considerable  numbers 
among  the  natives^  it  would  be  easy  to  find  a  suffi- 
cient nuixdier  of  men,  whose  intellectual  and  moral  * 
qualities  would  fit  them  for  guiding  the  native  agents 
in  the  functions  of  police ;  and  through  whom  it 
would  be  possible  to  prevent  the  abuse  of  the  powers 
of  those  agents  by  insuring  its  detection  and  punish- 
ment. The  parent  which  begets  the  crimes  of  the 
darogafas,  as  of  the  decoits^  is  their  knowledge  of  the 
inabiUty  of  government  to  punish  them. 

When  the  business  of  detection  and  conviction  is 
accomplished,  punishment  remains.  '  On  this  subject 
a  few  observations  are  still  to  be  made.  As  crimes* 
have  multiplied,  increasing  severity  of  punishment 
has  been  tried,  and  the  multiplication  of  crimes  has 
not  been  diminished.  Beside  the  general  experience 
and  arguments  which  prove  the  ineffieacy  of  se* 
vere  punishments  for  the  repression  of  crime,  pe- 
culiar reasons  apply  to  the  case  of  India.  Under  the 
infirmities  which  diminish  the  evidentiary  force  of 
almost  all.  Indian  testimony,  the  cases  are  compara- 
tively few  in  which  the  guilty  can  receive  convictioa 
on  very  satisfactory  evidence.  The  feelings  of  no 
humane  judge  witt  paroit  him  to  inflict  a  cruel  pu- 
nishment, such  .as  death,  or  any  thing  approaching  to 
death,  when  the  evidence  is  not  complete.  His  only 
alternative  is,  to  acquit ;  the  consequence  is,  that  ia 
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a  great,  proportion  of  cases,  the  guilty  escape;  and  BOOK  vr 
crime  neoeives  that  effectual  encouragement,  which  ^^fjf^ 
Uncertainty  of  punishment  always  affords.^     For  such    179s. 

1  Fifth  JReport,  p.  5889  S89|  where  we  6nd  the  following  excellent  re^ 
tnarkfty  ftddressed,  by  £.  Strachey,  Esq.  one  of  the  Moorshedabad  Judges, 
to  the  Court  of  Nizamut  Adaulut,  under  date  19th  Aug.  1808. 

*^  I  must  again  entreat  the  attention  of  the  Court  to  some  Auggestioni 
with  respect  to  the  police,  and  co  the  operation  of  the  more  immediiUe 
causes  of  decoity ;  and  to  a  consideration  of  the  reasons,  why  the  sanc- 
tion of  the  criminal  law  is  become  inefficient  in  the  way  of  etample,  and 
can  no  longer  deter  iVom  the  commission  of  criifie^,  or  affect  any  crimi^ 
nals,  except  those  who,  in  justice^  are  not  deserving  of  severe  ponisb- 
ment. 

"  I  consider  it  as  .out  of  the  <)utetion^  tb  improye  the  moral  and  feli- 
gious  principle  of  the  people,  by  direct  positive  institotions.  We  are  too 
ignorant  of  the  natives  to  attempt  any  thing  so  artificial  without  immi- 
nent risk.  We  do  not  understand  the  operation  of  such  institutions  on 
their  minds,  or  their  tendency,  witU  respect  to  the  ftume  of  the  society. 
As  for  the  criminal  law^  I  believe  the  iippolicy  and  inefficacy,  even  the 
mischief  of  very  severe  punishments, '  is  generally  acknowledged,  as  well 
as  the  injustice  of  inflicting  punishment,  where  other  remedies  might 
have  been  tised  with  equal  effect.  With  respect  to  increasing  the  seve- 
rity of  the  criminal  laws  we  have  before  our  eyes  an  admirable  example. 
In  1803,  and  again  in  1805»  this  principle  was  expected  to  prove  a  re* 
roedy  for  decoity.  It  has  been  tried,  and  it  has  utterly  failed.  As  it  is 
impossible  to  conceive  a  case  more  directly  in  point,  or  a  more  fiiil, 
simple,  convincing  proof  of  the  insufficiency  of  the  means  to  the  end; 
I  trust  no  increase  in  the  severity  of  the  criminal  law  will  ever  be  again 
resorted  to.  ,  . 

'^As  punishments  are  more  severe,  stricter  proof  of  the  crime  is  r»> 
quired;  and  consequently  a  proportionally  greater  number  of  criminals 
escape  conviction.  Besides  the  terror  of  the  severe  (Amishment  makes 
the  criminal  more  careful  to  guard  against  being  taken ;  and  as  it  has  no 
tendency  to  increase  the  activity  of  the  police,  but  the  contrary,  the 
number  of  offenders  apprehended  will,  of  course,  be  less  than  before. 
The  deceits  now  guard  against  the  danger  of  apprehension  and  conviction, 
by  corruption  and  terror.  They  would  give  more  bribes,  and  commit 
more  murders,  if  they  thought  more  precaution  necessary  \  and  the  eon- 
sequence  would  be,  that  the  difficulties  of  apprehending  and  convietiag 
decoits  would  increase,  and  people  who  had  been  robbed  and  tortured 
would  still  be  compelled  to  peijura  themselves  that  they  might  not  be 
murdered. 

**  And  with  respect  to  the  administration  of  the  laws,  are  not  the  judges 
now  entrusted  with  as  much  power  as  is  proper  ?  And  if  the  law  was 
made  more  severe,  would  it  not  be  necessary  to  extend  their  power  stiU 

2  M  2 
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BOOK  VI.  a  combination  of  circumstances  as  that  which  India 
^^^'^'  presents  to  the  hand  of  the  legislator,  the  rational 
1793.  course  of  expedients  would  undoubtedly  be,  to  apply 
that  lenity  of  punishment  with  which  alone  it  is 
found  that  certainty  can  be  combined ;  to  prescribe 
no  punishment  which,  upon  strong  presumption  of 
guilt,  the  mind  of  a  go6d  man  would  revolt  provisicn- 
ally  to  apply ;  to  make  use  of  no  punishment  the  evil 
of  which  cannot  be  repaired,  if  the  innocence  of  the 
prisoner  should  afterwards  appear ;  and  then  to  pre* 
scribe  unsparing  conviction  as  often  as  the  balance  of 
probability  inclines  to  the  side  of  guilt 

That  admirable  instrument  for  the  application  of 
all  sorts  of  reparable  punishments,  and  not  only  of  re- 
parable punishments,  but  what  is  infinitely  better,  of 
reformative  punishments,  punishments  under  the  ope- 
ration of  which  the  restoration  to  society  of  hardly 
any  olSender  would  be  an  object  of  despair;  the 
Panopticon  penitentiary '  house,  invented  and  de- 
scribed by  Mr.  Bentham,  an  organ  of  justice  so  well 
adapted  to  the  exigencies  of  every  community,  would, 
with  extraordinary  advantage,  apply  itself  to  the  ex- 
traordinary circumstances  of  Bengal.  For  individuals, 
under  every  species  of  guilt,  and  every  legal  degree  of 
suspicion,  an,  appropriate  place  would  be  found  in  one 
of  these  important  hospitals  for  the  mind ;  and  so- 
ciety would  no  longer  be  exposed  to  danger  from  any 


further  1  And  are  we  all  6t  persons  to  be  entnuted  with  discretioMiT 
power  to  inflict  panishments  which  are  by  many  considered  to  be  worN 
than  death  ? 

**  Persons  who  are  entrusted  with  audi  powers  ought  to  be  appoiDtsd 
from  no  other  consideration  whatever,  but  that  of  the  fitness  of  tbs 
man  for  the  place.  But  I  would  ask,  whether  all  our  appoiotoients 
have  ever  been  so  filled  ?  And  whether  it  is  probable,  from,  the  natore  of 
our  service,  that  they  ever  will  be  ?  We  may  all  be  judges^  learned  sad 
unlearned/' 
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individual  to  whom  probable  evidence  of  a  mischiev-  BOOK  vi. 
ous  character  attached.'  C^a^^6. 

Under  the  existing  system  the  penal  contrivances  1793. 
appear  not  to  be  of  a  better  description,  than  those 
which  we  have  already  contemplated.  In  the  report 
from  Moorshedabad,  in  1803,  ''The  number  of 
crime3»"  say  the  judges,  ''committed  annually  in  the 
division  under  our  jurisdiction,  appears  to  have  in- 
creased since  the  year  1793.  The  causes  to  which 
we  ascribe  the  increase,  are;  the  want  of  a  preven* 
tive  police ;  and  the  ihefficacy  of  imprisonment,  as  a 
punishment,  for  either  reformation,  or  example.  We 
do  not  perceive  any  effects  from  the  regulation  which 
declares  persons,  convicted  of  the  crime  of  per- 
jury, liable  to  be  marked  on  the  forehead.  In  the 
course  of  our  judicial  duties,  we  still  meet  with  the 
same  barefaced  disregard  of  truth,  which  always  cha- 
racterized the  natives  of  India.  The  punishment  of 
transportation,  introduced  by  the  British  government, 
falls  chiefly  on  decoits.  And  yet  the  crime  of  decoity 
has  not  decreased,  in  the  division  under  our  autho- 
rity. To  judge,  therefore,  of  its  operation  by  this 
result,  it  would  follow,— that  the  punishment  is  of  no 
effect ;  and  the  terror  of  it  must  daily  diminish."  ^ 
A  government  which  would  render  honesty  and 


1  The  want  of  this  important  instrament  of  judicature  is  felt,  though  not 
distinctly  understood,  by  some  of  the  Company's  judges.  The  answet 
to  the  interrogatories,  in  180?,  from  the  magistrates  of  the  twenty*four 
pergunnahs,  says;  **  A  number  of  the  convicts  at  this  station  are  em- 
ployed in  rehiring  some  of  the  public  roads  in  the  vicinity  of  Calcutta, 
&c;  The  number  of  guards  requisite  to  superintend  and  watch  the 
convicts,  thus  employed,  prevents  our  keeping  so  many  of  them  to 
work,  as  we  could  wish,  and  as  the  preservation  of  their  health  seems  to 
require.  The  construction  of  a  house  of  correction^  in  the  vicinity  of  thft 
jail,  where  all  the  convicts  who  are  capable  of  work  might  be  kept  to 
constant  labour,  would  remedy  the  evil,  and  appears  to  us  to  be  a  pre* 
ferable  mode."    Fifth  Report,  ut  supr^,  p.  563. 

3  Ibid.  p.  6$  1,524. 
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BOOK  VI.  justice  prevalent  among  its  subjects  must  itself  be 
.^J^^Lfl  honest  and  just.  Sir  Henry  Stracbey,  who  looked 
17§3.  upon  the  evils  of  India  with  eyes  more  enlightened 
than  ordinary,  complains,  that  '^  no  proyision  is  made 
for  the  return  of  those  convicts  to  their  country, 
who  are  transported  beyond  seas  for  a  limited  time, 
although  it  is  well  known,  that  hardly  any  native 
possesses  the  means  of  procuring  a  passage  for  him-p 
self/'  ^  What  is  this,  but,  under  the  false  pretence  of 
a  sentence  of  a  limited  number  of  years,  to  pronounce, 
in  all  cases  of  transportation,  a  sentence  for  life  ?  Is 
it  possible  that  a  class  of  delinquents  who  know  them- 
selves exposed  to  become  the  victims  of  this  injustice 
should  not  be  hardened  to  greater  ferocity,  and,  on 
account  of  the  wrongs  which  they  are  liable  to  re- 
ceive, regard  with  less  remorse,  the  wrongs  whidi 
they  commit  ?  Is  it  possible,  that  the  most  impres- 
sive of  all  examples,  the  exam[de  of  the  government, 
should  fail  of  its  effect,  in  imbuing  the  minds  of  the 
people  with  a  reverence  or  contempt  for  justice? 

There  is  another  remedy  for  the  evils  of  that  de* 
Unqueney  which,  to  so  dreadful  a  degree,  prevails  in 
India;  a  remedy  which  some  of  the  agents  oi  the 
Company's  government  have  wisely  and  virtuously 
brought  to  view,  and  which,  from  every  consideration 
both  of  humanity  and  policy,  deserves  the  most  pro- 
found regard.  We  have,  already  learned  from  Sr 
Henry  Strachey,  that  the  vices  of  the  people  arise 
from  their  poverty  and  ignorance;  and  especially 
their  poverty;  because  he  expressly  aflirms,  that 
*^  where  labour  is  amply  rewarded,  where  all  can 
easily  get  employment,  and  where  the  poor  are  pro- 
vided for,  the  people  lead  industrious  and  virtuous 
lives.'' '  He  frequently  recurs  to  this  important  topic, 

1  Fifth  Rq)ort>  ut  supra,  p.  658«  «  Vide  Qupni>  p.  339,  3iOL 
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On  another  occasion  he  says,  "  In  a  year  of  plenty,  BOOK  vl 
like  the  present,  when  few  are  in  want  of  food  or  ^"^^'^v 
employment,  decoity  will  certainly  less  prevail,  than  1793, 
in  a  year  of  scarcity.'**  The  connexion  between 
poverty  and  crime  is  one  of  the  laws  of  society  on 
which,  to  a  peculiar  degree,  the  attention  of  the  legis- 
lator ought  to  be  fixed.  None  of  the  links  in  the  moral 
constitution  of  our  nature  is  more  indissoluble  i  on 
none  do  a  greater  number  of  important  consequences 
depend.  That  a  peqietual  straggle  with  the  miseries 
of  poverty  and  want  operates  with  baneful  effect  upon 
the  moral  character,  no  man  who  has  observed  the 
laws  of  human  nature  will  dispute.  When  a  man  has 
nothing  to  lose  and  every  thing  to  gain  by  (fisregard- 
ing  the  laws  of  society,  by  what  power  is  he  to  be 
restrained  ?  As  soon-^  as  death  by  hunger  stares  him 
in  the  face ;  with  regard  to  him,  the  law  is  deprived 
of  its  power ;  for  what  is  the  evil  with  which  it  meets 
him,  to  the  evil  from  which  he  runs?  Another  thing 
ought  to  be  well  remembered,  That  extreme  misery, 
and  above  all  things  the  miseries  of  poverty,  dimi 
nish  the  value  of  life ;  and  that  the  man  to  whom  life 
is  a  burthen  is  bu{  little  affected  with  the  prospect  of 
^  losing  it.  Whoever  has  had  an  opportunity  of  wit- 
nessing, with  any  habits  and  powers  of  observation^ 
the  deaths  of  the  poor  and  the  rich,  must  have  been 
struck  with  one  extraordinary  distinction :  In  most 
eases  the  rich  part  from  life  with  great  reluctance ;  the 
poor^  except  Just  in  the  morning  of  hope,  with  a  kind 
of  satisfaction,  a  sort  of  pleasurable  anticipation  of 

1  FiAh  Report,  p.  669.    In  another  place  he  lajs,  ''Great  popnl»« 

tion,  and  poverty,  produce  misery  and  crimes ;  particularly  in  a  couq 
try  where  there  is  no  public ;  and  consequently,  no  certain  and  regular 
]krovision  for  the  poor :  Where  there  are,  I  may  almost  s^y,  moie  poor 

f   ihdm  10  any  country :  And  where  the  ability,  and  disposition,  of  pri- 
vate individuals  to  support  thecpy  are  continually  diminishing/'    Ibid. 

'  p.  633. 
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BOOK  VI.  the  rest  of  the  grave ;  an  expression,  among  those  of 
^^^^'  ^'  them  at  least  who  have  entered  the  vale  of  years,  than 
1793.  which  there  is  none  more  common,  none  to  which  the 
feelings  are  more  traly  attuned.  It  is  also  a  matter 
of  general  experience,  that  the  man  whose  thoughts 
are  perpetually  harrased  with  the  torment  of  imme- 
diate, or  the  dread  of  future  want,  loses  the  powers  of 
benevolent  sympathy  with  his  fellow-creatures ;  loses 
the  virtuous  feelings  of  a  desire  for  their  pleasures 
and  an  aversion  to  their  pains ;  rather  hates  their  plea- 
sures, as  rendering  the  sense  of  his  own  misery  the 
more  pungent;  desires  their  pains,  as  rendering  tbs 
sense  of  that  misery  the  less.  This  is  the  accoimt 
which  all  the  wisest  interpreters  of  nature  have  ren- 
dered of  that  cruel  and  ferocious  character,  which 
uniformly  accompanies  the  hardships  of  the  savage 
life.  The  man  wjio  sets  little  value  on  his  own  life 
is  not  likely  to  be  much  affected  at  the  thought  of 
taking  away  the  life  of  another.  The  man  who 
rather  desires  the  pains  than  the  pleasures  of  others, 
is  not  likely  to  deny  himself  any  gratification,  on  ac- 
count of  the  sufi^rings  t^  others  of  which  his  pleasure 
may  be  the  cause.  Another  result  of  immediate 
suffering  is,  that  it  produces  an  extraordinary  g^eedi* 
ness  of  immediate  gratification ;  a  violent  propensity 
to  any  sensual  indulgence  which  is  within  the  reach, 
This  is  a  result,  which  deserves  the  greatest  atten^ 
tion ;  and  which  is  a  recognized^  experienced  principle 
of  human  nature.  The  animal  nature  of  man,  when 
it  is  under  suffering,  impels  him,  with  a  force  which  is 
fdmost  irresistible,  to  afford  himself  somecompensatioD, 
in  the  way  of  animal  pleasure ;  any  pleasure  whatso- 
ever, rather  than  none ;  that  which  he  can  most  easily 
-  command;  that  which  most  completely  takes  fi!om  him 
a  while  the  grating  recoUection  of  his  own  wretched- 
ness.   It  is  a  rule,  accordingly,  that  the  poorest  peo« 
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pie  are  the  most  intemperate;  the  least  capable  <»f  bookvl 
denying  themselves  any  pleasure  however  hurtful,  ^^^^^ 
which  they  are  able  to  command ;  hence  their  passion  |^j^ 
for  intoxicating  liquors ;  and  henccj  because  still  more 
wretched,  the  still  more  furious  passion  of  the  savage 
tot  those  pernicious  drugs;  Nor  is  this  all.  The 
great  restraining  power,  the  happy  influence  which 
keeps  the  greatest  part  of  mankind  within  the  bounds 
of  virtue,  is  the  love  of  esteem,  and  the  dread  of  cod«» 
tempt;  the  passionate  desire,  which  is  natural  to 
man,  for  the  favouraUe  regards,  the  dread  and  horror 
with  which  he  contemplates  the  unfavourable  regards^ 
of  his  fellow-creatures.  The  favouraUe  regards,  how* 
ever,  of  mankind  can  only  be  obtained,  by  pursuing  a 
line  of  conduct  which  is  useful  to  mankind ;  their  un* 
favourable  regards  can  be  avoided,  only  by  abstaining 
from  every  line  of  conduct  which  is  hurtful  to  them. 
But  it  deserves  to  be  r^parded  with  very  great  atten- 
tion, that  it  is  only  in  a  state  of  some  ease  and  com* 
fort,  that  this  salutary  feeling  exists  in  any  consider* 
able  strength.  And  the  wretchedness  of  poverty  is 
attended  vnth  this  evil  consequence,  that  it  excludes 
those  favourable  r^;ards  of  mankind,  the  desire  of 
which  constitutes  the  stroi^est  motive  to  virtue.  It 
plunges  a  man  into  that  state  of  contempt  into  which 
misconduct  would  have  placed  him ;  and  out  of  whidi 
no  virtues  which  he  can  practise  are  sufficient  to 
raise  him.  The  favourable  or  unfavourable  regards 
of  mankind,  therefore,  operate  with  little  effect  to 
restrain  him  from  any  course  of  action  to  which  he  is 
impelled.  What,  then,  upon  the  whole  of  this  in* 
duction  is  the  general  result?  That,  in  a  state  of  ex*- 
treme  poverty,  the  motives  which  usually  restrain 
from  transgression ;  respect  for  the  laws,  dread  of  the 
laws,  desire  of  the  esteem  and  affection,  dread  of  the 
contempt  and  abhorrence  of  mankind,  sympathy  with 
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BOOK  VI.  the  pains  and  pleasures  of  out*  fellow-creatures,  lose 
^^^'^'  their  influence  upon  the  human  mind,  while  many  rf 
1793*    ^^^  appetites  which  prompt  to  wickedness  acquire 
additional  strength. 

If,  therefore,  the  government  of  Ipdia  would  lessen 
the  tendency  to  crime,  which  is  manifested  among  its 
subjects  to  so  extraordinary  a  degree,  it  must  lessen 
the  poverty  which  prevails  among  them  to  so  extra- 
ordinary a  degree. 

If  the  state  of  crime  be,  as  it  undoubtedly  is,  a  sort 
of  criterion  of  the  state  of  property,  the  people  of 
India  have  been  falling,  since  the  year  1793,  into 
deeper  poverty  and  wretchedness.  Knowing,  then, 
what  we  thus  know,  of  the  progress  of  delinquency 
in  India,  what  are  we  led  to  think  of  the  uninter- 
mitting  concert  of  praises,  sung  from  year  to  year, 
upon  the  Indian  government,  and  upon  the  increas* 
ing  happiness  of  the  Indian  p^ple,  of  which  that  go* 
vemment  is  the  cause  ? 

The  mode  of  increasing  the  riches  of  the  body  of 
the  people,  is  a  discovory  no  less  easy  than  sure. 
Take  little  from  them  in  the  way  of  taxes ;  prevent 
them  from  injuring  one  another;  and  make  no  absurd 
laws,  to  restrain  them  in  the  harmless  disposal  of  their 
property  and  labour.  Light  taxes  and  good  laws ; 
nothing  more  is  wanting  for  national  and  individual 
prosperity  all  over  the  globe.  In  India,  where  there 
is  yet  uncultivated  a  prodigious  quantity  of  goiod 
land,  the  inference  will  suggest  a  doubt  to  no  in- 
structed mind.  In  more  fully  peopled  countries,  Jthe 
effect  has  never  yet  been  seen  of  good  laws  in  kee|>- 
ing  the  pace  of  population  back  to  the  pace  of  food. 
The  laws  of  human  nature,  clearly  read,  no  less  en- 
sure the  one  result,  than  they  do  the  other. 

Th^  government  of  India  lost  an  opportunity,  than 
which  a  fiper  was  never  enjoyed,  of  accelerathig  the 
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acquisition  of  riches,  and  hence  the  growth  of  virtue,  BOOK  VI. 
and  decline  of  nee,  sin  the  great  body  of  the  people  ;  ^'^'^•^' 
when  it  declared  the  Zemindars,  and  not  the  ryots,    i'jq^^ 
the  proprietors  of  the  soil ;  when  it  sought  by  coercive      , 
and  artificial  means  to  create  that  vast  inequality  of 
fortunes,  of  which  the  corruption  of  the  great  body  of 
the  people  is  the  never-failing  result. 

It  is  actually  singled  out  by  the  most  intelligent  of 
the  Company's  servants  among  the  causes  t)f  the  pre- 
valence of  crime  in  India,  as  one,  the  operation  of 
which  is  very  particularly  and  distinctly  felt.  **  Where 
considerable  numbers,"  says  Sir  Henry  Strachey, 
^*are  collected  and  associate  together,  e$pecially  if 
there  happens  to  be  much  inequality  of  rank  and  for- 
tune, the  morals  of  the  people  are  worst,  though  com-f 
pared  to  the  inhabitants  of  other  parts  of  the  same 
country,  they  may  be  said  to  be  neither  indigent  nor  un- 
informed."^ That  nothing  should  be  doneto  prevent  in- 
equality of  fortune,  the  good  of  society,  because  the  en- 
couragement of  production,  requires.  Laws  for  the  pur- 
pose of  creating  and  preserving  a  forced,  unnatural  ine- 
quality, are  the  result  of  a  desire  of  making  slaves  of 
the  many  to  make  lords  of  the  few.  The  original 
laws  of  India  follow  in  this  important  respect  the  dic- 
tates of  nature.  By  {permitting  a  man  to  dispose  of 
his  property  as  he  pleases  during  his  life,  and  leave  it 
to  any  person,  or  any  number  of  {)ersons,  after  his 
death;  and  by  dividing  it  equally  among  his  children, 
or  his  relatives  of  equal  proximity,  if  no  disposition  of 
it  is  made  by  himself,  they  favour  that  freedom  of 
disposal,  that  perfection  of  ownership,  that  circulation 
and  distribution  of  property,  by  which  the  benefits 
derived  from  property  are  in  greatest  perfection  at- 
tained« 

1  Fifth  Report,  p.  $p9. 
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BOORVI.  The  temper  and  practice  of  the  courts  of  justice 
^^^'  are  enumerated  among  the  causes  of  the  prevalence 
1.793.  ^^  crime ;  the  courts  of  justice  are  represented  as  so 
immoral^  that  they  infuse  a  deeper  stain  of  depravity 
into  the  Indian  character;  and  corrupt,  beyond  their 
usual  pitch,  of  wickedness,  the  natives  who  approach 
them.  An  imputation,  more  expressive  of  the  inte- 
rior depravity^  of  courts  of  justice,  cannot  easily  be 
conceived.  That  the  tribunals  ought  to  be  the  guar- 
dians of  morals,  not  the  corrupters,  is  a  general 
maxim ;  the  guardians,  both  by  the  doctrines  which 
they  teach,  and  the  example  they  afford.  That  any 
tribunal,  however,  which  guides  unhappy  suitors 
through  a  maze  of  wretched  ceremonies  and  forms, 
should  be  other  than  a  den  of  chicane,  that  is,  of 
fraud;  and  the  chief  of  all  seminaries  of  the  fradulent 
arts,  is  not  very  possible.  That  such  are  the  courts 
of  justice  in  India,  and  above  all  theSupreme  Court, 
the  court  of  English  law,  is  indubitably  proved.  Sir 
Heniy  Stracfaey,  after  stating,  that  where  inequality 
of  rank  and  fortune  prevails,  there  ^^  the  morals  of  the 
people  are  worst,"  adds,  ^'the  same  may  be  ob- 
served, respecting  such  persons  as  have  occasion  to 
attend  our  cutcherries,"  *  In  another  place,  he  says, 
•*  I  beg  leave  here  to  offer  it  as  my  opinion,  that  little 
morality  is  learnt  in  any  court  of  justice.  In  Calcutta, 
I  Have  reason  to  believe  the  morals  of  the  people  are 
worse  by  means  of  the  system  established  by  u& 
Nor  do  I  attribute  this  solely  to  the  size,  population 
and  indiscriminate  society  of  the  capital,  but  in  part 
to  the  Supreme  Court.  I  scarcely  ever  knew  a  native, 
connected  with  the  Supreme  Court,  whose  morals 
and  manners  were  not  contaminated  by  that  con** 

1  Fifth  Aeport,  p.  539. 
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nexitmS  V    Enumerating  the  causes,  which  undeir  the  boor  vf. 
English  government,  have  dpo^ated  to  change  the  ^"^'^'^' 
character  of  the  natives.  **  the  circumstance,"  he  says,     ^^^^^ 
*'  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  the 
intercourse  between  the  natives  and  the  lowest  offi* 
cers  of  that  court,  may  be  considered  as  one  of  th; 
causes  of  that  nature.  3ut,  I  ask,  whether  the  morals 
of  the  p^ple  are  in  any  respect  improved  by  these 
causes?  whether  they  have  not  learned  all  the  low 
arts  of  chicanery,  imposture,  and  litigiousness,  pecu- 
liar to  an  English  court  of  justice  ;-^witiiout  a  par- 
ticle of  plain-dealing,  firmness,  independence  of  spirit, 
or  useful  knowledge  of  any  kind  ?  "  * 

It  has  been  alledged  above,  that  most  of  the  Indian 
judges  point  to  education,  as  the  only  power  from  the 
operation  of  which  a  &vourable  change  can  be  ex« 
pected  in  the  moral  character  of  the  people;  on 
this  subject,  however,  if  Sir  Henry  Strachey  is  ex- 
cepted^ their  views  are  superficial  The  most  efficient 
part  of  education  is  that  which  is  derived  from  the 
tone  and  temper  of  the  society :  and  the  tone  and 
temper  of  the  society  depend  altogether  upon  the 
laws,  and  the  goven\ment.  Again ;  ignorance  is  the 
natural  concomitant  of  poverty ;  a  people  wretchedly 
poor,  are  always  wretchedly  ignorant.  But  poverty 
is  the  effect  of  bad  laws,  and  bad  government ;  and 
is  never  a  characteristic  of  any  people  who  are  go* 
vemed  well.  It  is  necessary, « therefore,  before  edu- 
action  can  operate  to  any  great  result,  that  the 
poverty  of  the  peofde  should  be  redressed ;  that  their 
laws  and  government  should  operate  beneficently. 
The  education  of  the  poor  is  not  extended  beyond 
the  use  of  written,  in  addition  to  that  of  spoken  Ian- 

>  Fifth  Report,  p.  539.  « Ibid.  p.  527. 
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SOORVLguage.    Now  this,  consideFed  nakedly  by  2tsdf,  dnd 
Chap*  6.  ^^jj^^j.  |.ggard  to  the  exercise  made  of  it,  cannot  be 


1793-  regarded  as  of  any  great  value.  In  Europe,  where 
books  are  so  happily  diffused,  the  faculty  of  written 
language,  imparted  to  any  people,  must  of  necessity 
grove  to  them  a  source  of  new  and  useful  ideas*  But 
in  India,  of  what  sort  are  the  books  to  which  alone 
it  can  introduce  them  ?  The  tales  about  their  gods^ 
from  which  they  can  derive  nothing  but  corruption^. 
In  fact,  the  natives  of  India,  and  other  parts  of  Asia^ 

'  are  very  generally  taught  the  use  of  written  lan« 

guage  ;^  aild  have  been  so  from  time  immemorial;  yet 
continue  the  ignorant  and  vicious  people,  of  whose 
depravity  we  have  so  many  proofs.  No;  if  the  go- 
vernment would  make  the  faculty  of  reading  useful 
to  the  people  of  India,  it  must  take  measures  for 
giving  them  useful  books.  There  is  one  effectual 
measure  for  this  purpose ;  and  there  never  was,  and 
never  will  be  another;  and  that  is  the  freedom  of  the 
press.  Among  the  other  admicable  effects  of  a  free 
press,  one  is,  that  it  makes  it  the  interest  of  govern^ 
ment  that  the  people  should  receive  the  highest  pos^ 
sible  instruction;  compels  the  government  to  exert  itself 
to  the  utmost  in  giving  them  instruction ;  to  the  end^^ 
that  the  people  may  not  be  in  danger  of  being  misled 
by  misrepresentation ;  and  that  the  government  may 
be  assured  of  their  attachment,  whenever  it  deserves 
it.  The  Indian  government,  however,  if  a  condusion 
from  its  past  may  be  drawn  to  its  future  conduct,  wiU 
not  choose  a  free  press  for  the  first  of  its  ameliorating 
agents.  Considering  the  mental  state  of  the  people 
of  India,  it  is  possible  that  among  them,  at  the  pre- 
sent moment,  the  unrestrained  use  of  the  press  might 

I  S€c  Malcolm's  History  of  Persia,  and  Elphinstone's  Caubul 
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be  attended  with  Inconveniences  of  a  serious  nature^  book  vl 
and  such  as  would  surpass  the  evils  it  would  remove.  ^^^'  ' 
There  is  no  people,  however,  among  whom  it  may  I'jgs, 
not  be  introduced  by  degrees.  The  people  of  India, 
it  is  certain,  ought  to  receive^  as  one  of  the  indispen* 
saUe  instruments  of  improvement,  as  much  of  it  as 
they  can  bear ;  and  this  would  soon  prepare  them,  if 
properly  encouraged,  for  the  receipt  of  more,  and 
hence,  by  rapid  steps,  for  the  enjoyment  of  it,  in  all 
its  fulness,  and  all. its  efficiency*  The  government  of 
India  is  told,  indeed,  by  one  oi  its  own  servants, 
from  whose  recorded  instructions  it  might  learn, 
much,  that  something  far  beyond  the  .power  of  mere 
schooling,  a  power  which  in  India  cannot  be  strong, 
is  required  to  work  any  beneficial  change  in  the  cha*. 
racter  of  the  people  committed  to  its  charge.  ''  The 
vices  and  the  crimes  of  the  people,"  says  Sir  Henry 
Strachey,  *'  proceed  from  their  poverty  and  ignorance; 
and  I  do  not  conceive  they  are  likely  to  grow  much 
richer  or  wiser,  zohile  the  present  state  of  things 
exists ''  ^  By  the  present  state  of  things  he  undoulb^ 
edly  means,  the  present  state  of  the  laws,  and  the 
government;  on  which  every  thing  else  depends* 
What  he  declares,  therefore,  is,  that  under  the  pre- 
sent state  of  the  laws  and  government,  the  improve* 
ment,  either  of  the  circumstances,  or  of  the  morals  of 
the  people,  is  utterly  hopeless ;  and  that  a  fundamen- 
tal change  must  take  place  in  these,  the  primary 
sources  of  good  and  evil,  before  any  change  can  take 
place  in  the  streams  they  send  forth.  Next  to  the 
direct  operation  of  ameliorated  laws  upon  the  intel- 
lectual and  moral  character  of  the  natives,  would 
be  that  diffusion  of  Englishmen  in  the  society,  by 


»  FiAh  RqK>rt,  p.  7^. 
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BOOKVI.  means  of  eolonizaticm,  from  which  we  have  already 
"^'*  •  seen  that  so  many  important  consequences  would 


/ 


1793.   flow.* 


After  the  voyage  of  Lord  Comwallis  to  Madras,  in 
179S,  he  did  not  return  to  Bengal ;  but  sailed  for 
England  in  the  month  of  August.  To  complete  the 
view  of  his  administration,  the  financial  situation  in 
which  he  left  the  Company,  is  all  that  remains  to  be 
described. 

In  the  year  ending  April  1798>  the  whole  of  the 
receipts  of  the  Company  in  India  amounted  to 
8|885,6a8/. ;  and  the  whole  of  the  expenses  amounted 
to  7^007,050/. ;  the  ififlTerence  is  1,918,578/. ;  the 
profit,  or  gain,  which  accrued  to  the  Company  upon 
the  transactions  of  that  year.  In  the  receipts  were 
included  the  subsidies  firom  Indian  Princes,  and  cdi- 
lections  from  the  ceded  and  conquered  countries,  to 
the  amount  of  l,911|49S/« ;  and  in  the  expenses  were 
included  the  interest  of  debts  in  India,  and  the  money 
supidied  to  Bencoolen  and  the  other  distant  EetUe- 
ments,  amounting  to  702,448/.  The  debts  in  India 
were  7,971,665/.  The  debts  in  England,  exclusive 
of  the  capital  stock,  wei^  10,983,518/.  To  the 
capital  stock,  another  million  had  been  added  in  1789, 
wUch  subscribed  at  174  per  cent.,  yielded,  1,740,000/. 
The  capital  stock,  on  which  was  now  paid  a  dividend 
of  ten  and  a  half  per  cent.,  amounted  to  5,000,000.^ 
The  financial  results  of  this  administration,  when 

1  Betide  the  official  docamenu,  whi<:h  I  have  quoted  at  I  went  oa, 
there  is  information  of  infinite  importance,  on  the  stale  of  delinquencj 
in  India,  on  its  causes,  and  on  its  remedies,  in  the  work  of  a  young 
Indian  judge,  lost  to  the  world  too  soon,  the  work  formerly  quoted,  o& 
the  <"  Political  Sute  of  India,*'  hy  Alexander  F.  TyUer,  Esq. 

^  See  the  accounts  of  the  £.  I.  C.  for  1793,  presented  to  parliament 
in  1794.  See  also  the  Third  and  Fourth  Reports  of  the  Select  Com* 
niittee  on  India  affairs,  in  1810«  with  the  accounts  in  the  Appendixes. 
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compared  with  the  financial  results  of  that  of  Mr.  BOOKVI. 
Hastings/  exhibit  a  decrease  of  the  net  surplus,  but  ^=^^-^* 
to  compensate  for  this,  the  extinction  of  a  small  por-  -^ 
tion  of  debt.  The  financial  state  of  the  Company, 
as  it  appeared  on  the  face  of  the  accounts,  is  thus  a 
little  better  in  one  respect,  but  worse  in  another ;  and 
the  point  of  deterioration  more  material,  doubtless, 
than  that  of  improvement.  As  the  government  of 
India  was,  however,  now  the  government  of  the 
ministry,  it  was  the  interest  of  the  ministry  to  praise. 
In  this  particular,  they  were,  accordingly,  by  no 
means  wanting  to  themselves.  The  influence  of 
the  ministry  in  parliament  has  been  almost  always 
sufficient  to  make  the  praises  bestowed  by  the  minis- 
try be  accepted  in  parliament  as  principles  of  belief; 
and  the  influence  of  ministry  and  parliament  was 
combined,  to  give  them  an  ascendancy  over  the  belief 
of  the  nation  at  large.  Mr.  Dundas,  no  ordinary 
master  in  the  oblique  arts  of  ruling  the  minds  of  men, 
represented  these  financial  results,  as  an  object  not 
only  of  rejoicing  and  triumph,  but  even  of  astonish- 
ment. He  endeavoured  to  persuade,  and  succeeded 
in  persuading,  the  parliament  and  the  nation,  that 
India  had  fairly  begun  to  be,  what  India  would  con- 
tinue to  be,  a  vast  source  of  wealth  to  the  nation,  af- 
fording a  surplus  revenue,  sufficient  to  enrich  the  East 
India  Company,  and  contribute  largely  toward  the 
maintenance  of  the  British  government  itself.  Such 
were  the  strains  which  year  after  year  were  sung  in 
the  ears  of  the  nation ;  and  dictated  the  legislative 
proceedings.  In  fact,  however,  the  favourable  symp- 
toms, inferior  as  they  were  to  those  exhibited  in  1786, 
lasted  for  only  a  year  or  two.    In  1797,  a  permanent 


1  Vide  supra,  ii.  675. 
VOL.  V.  *i  N 
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BOOK  VI.  deficit  began»  and  the  rapid  accumulation  of  debt  ex- 
^^^'  ceeded  all  former  example.  The  joy,  indeed,  which 
1793.  was  expressed  upon  the  financial  prospects  of  India, 
wherever  it  was  real  and  not  pretended,  was  founded 
from  the  beginning  upon  ignorance.  Large  sums  had 
been  obtained  from  new-made  conquests,  and  the 
charge  to  be  incurred  for  their  government  was  not 
yet  ascertained.  As  soon  as  that  charge  had  time  to 
swell  to  its  natural,  that  is,  its  utmost  limits,  the  dis- 
bursements  of  the  Indian  government  outran  its  re- 
ceipts. 


END   OF    VOL.    V. 


C.  Baldwin,  Printer. 
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